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THE first of the two volumes which I now publish is 
an introductory volume designed to throw light on the 
political teaching of Aristotle. I have sought to view his 
political teaching in connexion not only with the central 
principles of his philosophical system, but also with the 
results of earlier speculation. I have endeavoured to 
discover how it came to be what it is, and especially to 
trace its relation to the political teaching of Plato, and 
to ask how far the paths followed by the two inquirers 
lay together, how far and at what points they diverged. 
It is only thus that we can learn how much came to 
Aristotle by inheritance and how much is in a more es- 
pecial sense his own. If the investigation of these ques- 
tions has often carried me beyond the limits of the Politics, 
I have sought in recapitulating and illustrating Aristotle’s 
political teaching to follow as far as possible in the track 
of its inquiries. It will be seen, however, that I have dealt 
in my First Volume with some books of the Politics at far 
greater length than with others. Thus, while I have 
analysed with some fulness the contents of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Books (in the order which I have 
adopted) and have also had much to say with regard to 
the inquiries of the First, I have dwelt but little on the 
Second Book and have given only a short summary of 
the contents of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth. My plan 
has been in my First Volume to devote most space to 
the books in which the Political Theory of Aristotle is 


more especially embodied, particularly as they are books 
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the full significance of which is easily missed, and which 
are perhaps better dealt with in a continuous exposition 
than in notes on the text, so far at least as their substance 
is concerned. Other books seemed to be best studied in a 
commentary: thus, while I have said but little in my First 
Volume with regard to the Second Book, I have dealt with 
it at some length in the Notes contained in the Second 
Volume. The two volumes are, in fact, designed to com- 
plete each other. I shall have much to add in a subsequent 
volume on the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Books. 

In both volumes I have sought to keep in view the 
links which connect the Politics with Greek literature 
generally. It is the work of a widely read man who writes 
for readers hardly less familiar with Greek literature than 
himself, and light is often thrown not only on the origin 
of a doctrine, but also on the meaning of a sentence or the 
turn of a phrase, when we can recall some kindred passage 
from the poets or prose-writers of Greece. Aristotle’s 
contemporaries were probably far more aware than any 
modern reader of the Politics can be, how often he tacitly 
repeats or amends or controverts the opinions of others. 
He is especially fond of tacitly echoing or impugning the 
opinions of Plato, and in a less degree of Xenophon and 
Isocrates. But not a few works are lost to us which 
Aristotle had before him in writing the Politics. Among 
these is the historical work of Ephorus, of which we possess 
only fragments. We have no doubt lost much by losing 
all but the fragments of Aristotle’s own ‘ Polities.’ 

My inquiries have carried me over a wide field, and the 
conclusions at which I have arrived cannot fail to be often 
open tocorrection. I would gladly have made my two vol- 
umes shorter than they are, but I have not found it easy to 
do so. The length of my explanatory notes is mainly due 
to the frequent—indeed, almost incessant—occurrence of 
ambiguities of language in the Greek of the Politics, which 
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cannot be cleared up without discussion, and which often 
need all the light that can be thrown on them from parallel 
passages. The style of the Politics is of an easy, half- 
conversational character and readily lends itself to am- 
biguities of this kind. My notes, however, would have 
been shorter if I had not often thought it well to print 
in full passages referred to in them. I hope to be less 
lengthy in my notes on the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Books, with which I have already dealt pretty fully in 
my Introduction. I fear that I shall frequently be found 
to try the patience of my readers, and not least in some 
of the opening pages of the First Volume, which treat of 
matters of a somewhat technical nature. I trust, however, 
that this volume may sometimes serve to smooth the path 
of thoughtful readers of the Politics, though I am well 
aware that no single student of the treatise can hope to 
exhaust its meaning. The volume, or volumes, completing 
the work will, I hope, follow after a not too long interval. 
Since my remarks on the MSS. of the Politics (vol. 2. 
p. xli sqq.) were in type, the general preference which I 
have expressed in them for the authority of the second 
family of MSS. has received welcome confirmation from 
the discovery, or rediscovery, in the Vatican Library of 
twelve palimpsest leaves forming part of the second 
volume of a Vatican MS. of Aristides (gr. 1298), which 
contain fragmentary portions of the Third and Sixth 
Books of the Politics and are said to belong to the tenth 
century. These fragments were already known to Mai, who 
gives a short notice of them in Script. vet. nova collectio 
2. 584 without, however, enabling his readers to identify 
the MS. in which they occur; hence they were lost sight 
of till the winter of 1886, when they were brought to the 
knowledge of Dr. G. Heylbut, who has published a 
collation of them in the Rhezuisches Museum for 1887 
(p. 102 sqq.), to which I may refer my readers. The 
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twelve leaves are stated by him to comprise the following 
passages of the Politics :— 

2. 1.1275/a 13-3. 2,.92975 D 32) 

3. 4.1276 b 17—1277b 1, 

3. 5. 1278 a 24—3. 10. 1281 a 37, 

3. 15. 1286 b 16—6 (4). 1. 1288 b 37, 

6 (4). 4. 1290a 36—6 (4). 5. 1292 b 20. 

According to a short notice of Dr. Heylbut’s article 
contributed by Mr. R. D. Hicks to the Classical Review, 
No. 1, p. 20 sq., Professor Susemihl finds that these 
Palimpsest Fragments agree with the readings of the 
second family of MSS. in sixty-two cases and with those 
of the first family in twenty-seven only. Mr. Hicks 
suggests that the codex of which these are the fragments, 
or its original, ‘belongs to a period anterior to any sharp 
distinction between the manuscripts of the two families’: 
be that, however, as it may, it is clear that the fragments 
lend the support of whatever authority they possess rather 
to the second family than to the first. Dr. Heylbut, in 
fact, holds (p. 107), that ‘any future recension of the text 
of the Politics should be based primarily on the manu- 
scripts of the second family (eine kiinftige Textrecension 
in erster Linie auf Grund von IJ* herzustellen ist).’ He 
here anticipates the conclusion at which I had myself 
already in the main arrived. 

My indebtedness to the writings of others may be 
measured by the frequency with which I refer to them. 
To no one do I owe more than to Professor Susemihl. 
His editions of the Politics, and especially that of 1872, 
have been invaluable to me, though I have never been able 
to follow him in his preference for the first family of MSS. 
and have often arrived. at conclusions respecting the text 
at variance with his. I need not repeat here what I have 
said elsewhere (vol. 2. pp. xlii, 57 sqq.) of my indebted- 
ness to his apparatus criticus. My debt to the Index 
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Aristotelicus of Bonitz is only second to that which I owe 
to Susemihl. The concise but important comments on pas- 
sages of the Politics which it contains are but too likely to 
escape notice from their brevity, and I have done my 
best to draw attention to them. Among the works which 
I have found especially useful I may mention Zeller’s 
Philosophie der Griechen; C. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch 
der griechischen Antiquitaten ; several of the writings of 
Vahlen, Bernays, Teichmiiller, and Eucken; Leopold 
Schmidt’s Ethik der alten Griechen ; Biichsenschiitz’ Besitz 
und Erwerb im griechischen Alterthume, and Henkel’s 
Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Lehre vom Staat. 
Dittenberger’s valuable review of Susemihl’s first edition 
of the Politics has long been known to me. To my many 
predecessors in the task of editing and commenting on the 
Politics from Victorius downwards, and to the numerous 
translators of the work, beginning with Sepulveda, I owe 
not a little. Mr. Welldon’s careful and thoughtful version 
has constantly been consulted by me and often with profit, 
and I have made as much use of Professor Jowett’s in- 
teresting work on the Politics as the comparative lateness 
of its appearance allowed. For a mention of other works 
which have been used by me I may refer my readers to 
the citations scattered over my two volumes. 

My best thanks are due to the President and Fellows of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, for twice allowing me the 
use at the Bodleian Library of the MS. of the Politics 
(No. 112) belonging to the College ; to the authorities of 
Balliol and New College for the loan of their MSS. 112 
and 228; and to the authorities of the Bodleian and 
Phillipps Libraries for the courtesy they have shown me. 
I have mentioned elsewhere (vol. 2. p. 60) how much I am 
indebted to Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, Keeper of the MSS. 
in the British Museum, and to Mr. F. Madan, Sub-Librarian 
of the Bodleian Library, for important assistance in the 
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interpretation of an inscription in MS. Phillipps 891. To 
the friends who have done me the service of criticising 
my proof-sheets as they have passed through the press 
I am under the greatest obligations, and especially to 
Mr. Alfred Robinson of New College, who has. kindly 
found time in the midst of his many engagements patiently 
to peruse the whole of them, and whose criticisms and 
suggestions have been of much value to me, to the Warden 
of Wadham College, to whom I owe a similar acknowledg- 
ment, and to Mr. Ingram Bywater, who has perused many 
of my proofs. The comments of Mr. R. L. Nettleship and 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott of Balliol College, and of Professor 
Andrew Bradley, on portions of my proof-sheets have also 
been of much use to me. I have profited much by the 
criticisms of friends, but for the shortcomings of this 
work I am alone responsible. I should add that Mr. 
Bywater has kindly lent me the late Mr. Mark Pattison’s 
copy of Stahr’s edition of the Politics, containing a few 
annotations from his hand, from which I have been glad to 
have the opportunity of quoting now and then. 

In referring to the works of Aristotle, I give, in addition 
to the book and chapter of the treatise cited, the page, 
column, and line of Bekker’s edition of 1831. My references 
to the work of Zeller are to the last edition, except where 
another is specified ; those to C. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch 
are to K. B. Stark’s edition of it, unless the contrary is 
specified, the latest edition being still incomplete. The 
abbreviation Sus.! refers to Susemihl’s first edition of the 
Politics published in 1872, Sus. and Sus.? to the two 
editions subsequently published by him. I have thought 
it better, especially in my First Volume, to translate the 
quotations which I have occasionally made from German 
books ; I have, however, usually left German renderings of 
passages in the Politics untranslated. 
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meee POLITICS, OF ARISTOLEE: 





INTRODUCTION. 


ARISTOTLE’S treatment of the science of woAduriKy falls, 
unlike Plato’s, into two distinct parts, and extends over 
two treatises, the Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics. 
The fact is significant, and we are not surprised to find 
that the two sections show, as we shall see hereafter, 
a certain tendency to draw away from each other. They 
stand, however, in the closest mutual relation: the Ethics 
comes first in order, the Politics second. The Ethics 
naturally precedes, as it mainly analyses happiness in 
the individual, and Aristotle’s principle is that the study 
of the part (rd éAdyicrov, 7d dovvOerov) should precede 
the study of the whole. Other reasons for the prece- 
dence of the Ethics will be pointed out elsewhere. 

The transition from the one treatise to the other, how- 
ever, is by no means as smooth and easy as we might 
expect. We are told in the last chapter of the Ethics that 
it is not enough for the student of Practical Philosophy to 
know what happiness and virtue and pleasure are without 
seeking their realization in practice, and that they can 
hardly be realized in practice without the aid of Law. 
The State, Aristotle continues, should use Law with a view 
to their realization, but the Lacedaemonian State is almost 
the only one which does this systematically, and which ex- 
ercises a supervision over the rearing and life of its members. 
The head of the household is almost everywhere left to him- 
self by the State and allowed to rule his household as he 
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The Poli- 
tics linked 
to the Ni- 
comachean 
ics— 
the transi- 
tion from 
the latter 
treatise to 
the former 
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pleases. He is, in fact, a lawgiver on a small scale, and 
hence it is desirable that he should learn to use Law 
scientifically for the purpose of making those he rules 
better, or in other words, that he should acquire the art of 
Legislation. He will hardly learn this art from persons 
versed in political life ; still less will he learn it from the 
Sophists: Aristotle will therefore himself take in hand the 
subject of legislation, and indeed the whole topic of consti- 
tutional organization, in order that, as far as may be, his 
philosophy of things human! may be brought to comple- 
tion. 

‘First, then, he proceeds, ‘let us try to notice anything 
of value on the subject, which has been said by those who 
have gone before us, and then to learn from a comparison of 
constitutions what things are preservative of, or destructive 
to, States, and what are so to each separate constitution ?, 
and for what reasons some constitutions are good and 
others bad: for when we have considered all these matters, 
we shall perhaps be better able to discern both what form 
of constitution is the best, and how each form must be 
ordered, and with what laws and customs, to be what we 
should desire it to be *.’ 

When Aristotle wrote these, the concluding sentences 
of the Ethics, he evidently intended to deduce the true 
structure of the best and other States from a study of 
various constitutions and from a study of the causes which 
tend to the preservation or decay of States and of each con- 
stitution, This is, in fact, to some extent the plan followed 
by Plato in the Laws, though he does not go on to draw 
conclusions as to the true form of every constitution, 


* This expression is apparently on the authenticity of many of the 


inherited from Socrates (Xen. 
Mem. I. 1). 

* This inquiry would seem to 
involve a study of the history of 
the States themselves—a matter, 
however, into which Aristotle 
does not propose to enter. 

’ As much doubt has_ been 
thrown, not without good ground, 


references, backwards or forwards, 
to be found in the writings which 
bear the name of Aristotle, it may 
be as well to remark that this 
programme would hardly have 
been forged by any one who had 
the Politics before him either in its 
traditional order or perhaps in any 
conceivable order. 
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but confines himself to tracing the outline of one ideal 
community. He reviews in the Third Book the Lacedae- 
monian, Persian, and Athenian constitutions, noting the 
causes of the failure or success of each, and then proceeds 
to construct his State. The Politics, however, is arranged 
on a different plan. The Second Book, which contains 
the review of constitutions, does not commence the work, 
nor does it include or introduce an inquiry into the things 
which preserve or destroy States or constitutions. This 
is reserved for a book which, wherever we place it, must 
come much later. The first book of the Politics deals 
with a subject not marked out for consideration in the 
last chapter of the Ethics: it seeks to establish and 
emphasize a distinction between the householder and the 
statesman, the household and the State. We hear no more 
of the notion that the individual householder can, by 
acquiring the legislative art, in some degree make up for 
the State’s neglect of education. 

In some respects, no doubt, the close of the Ethics and 
the opening of the Politics are in harmony. The one 
implies what the other emphatically asserts—the natural 
supremacy of the State over the household and the indi- 
vidual. So again, the programme in the Ethics correctly 
foreshadows the scope of the inquiries of the Politics. It 
prepares us for an inquiry, not merely into the best con- 
stitution, but into every constitution. Both treatises agree 
that the true lawgiver will be capable of organizing all 
constitutions. aright, and not merely of devising a best 
constitution.) Still the fact remains that a track is marked 
out in the Ethics for the investigations of the Politics 
which they certainly do not follow. There is no need 
to imagine any other.cause for Aristotle’s departure from 
his programme than a simple change of plan on his part. 
The Politics was probably not only not written, but also 
not fully conceived, when the paragraph in the Ethics 
was drawn up, and the paragraph had not been amended 
when Aristotle died.) 


B 2 


4 PLACE OF MOAITIKH 


Natureof | Our first step must be to discuss as briefly as we may 
‘Tet ei the somewhat thorny question, what is the nature of the 


by Aristo- science of woA.TiKy and its relation to other sciences. Is it 
tle between : : A . ; : é 

Theoretic. @ Science in the sense in which Physics is a science, and 
Practical, how far is it related to sciences such as Physics? 

and Pro- ea ; : . 
ductive If we follow the division of Science which we find in 
eae the Metaphysics (E. 1. 1025 b 18 sqq., E. 2. 1026 b 4) 
ruc) em- into theoretic, practical, and productive Science, wodurixy as 


palit io a whole appears to fall within, or to be identical with, 
ae Practical Science, the kind of Science which serves as a 
guide to right action. 

The groundwork of this classification of the Sciences 
seems to have been laid by Plato. Plato had already 
classified sciences by their subject-matter. In the Philebus 
(55 C sqq.) we find sciences contrasted in respect of the 
degree of truth attained by them, and this proves to vary 
according to their subject-matter, as does also the method 
employed. Sciences concerned with sensible things (ra 
ylyvoueva kal yevnodueva Kal yeyovdra, 58 E sqq.) ask the 
aid of Opinion and attain only a low degree of truth: 
whereas the science dealing with Being and that which 
really is and that which is unchangeable is far the truest 
(58 A). This is Dialectic, which is thus distinguished 
from Physics (59 A). TloAurixy is not here mentioned, but 
would no doubt be distinguished by Plato from both, 
though we know not whether he conceived it as less or 
more exact than Physics: he describes it in the Gorgias 
(464) as ‘ministering to the soul for its highest good,’ 
and as comprising two parts, the art of legislation, which 
does for the soul what gymnastic does for the body, and 
justice, which does for the soul what medicine does for the 
body. 

The distinction between Theoretic and Practical Science, 
again, is inherited by Aristotle from Plato, who dis- 
tinguishes in the Politicus (258 E) between Cognitive 
(yuwotikat) and Practical (apaxtixat) Sciences, but the 
Practical Sciences of Plato correspond more nearly to the 
Productive Sciences of Aristotle, and the Political or 
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Kingly Science is classed by him among Cognitive Sciences : 
it is said to belong to that species of Cognitive Science 
which does not stop short at judging, but also rules (260 
A-D). Plato seems to merge Ethical Science in rodurixy 4, for 
he has no separate name for it, and as his Political Science 
always has an ethical aim, he is quite consistent in closely 
connecting the two sciences of Ethics and Politics. Indeed, 
he not only relates Ethics more closely to Politics than 
Aristotle, but also makes the link between Dialectic and 
the less exact sciences a closer one than that which exists 
between the Theoretic Science of Aristotle and the other 
sciences. He seems usually to treat Political Science, at 
all events, as inseparably bound up with philosophy (Rep. 
473 C, 501). A knowledge of the Ideas is as much a 
condition of true virtue and true statesmanship as it is of 
true knowledge”. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, though he describes the 
‘First Philosophy’ in a remarkable passage of the Meta- 
physics (A. 2. 982 b 4 sqq.) as ‘the most sovereign of the 
sciences, determining for what end everything is to be 
done, appears in the Ethics to derive the first principles of 
Ethical, and probably also of Political, Science, not from 
the First Philosophy, but from Experience. He commonly 
speaks in the Ethics as if Practical Science sprang from a 
different root from Theoretic Science. It is to Opinion 
that he appeals in the First Book, not to the First Philo- 
sophy, when he seeks to discover what is ‘the good for 
man’ (TO dvOpdmivov ayabdv)*. It is from correct minor 
premisses furnished by experience that the end of moral 
action is obtained (Eth. Nic. 6.12. 1143 b 4), or, as we read 


* Cp. Euthyd. 291 C-D, where in Political Science: all he ap- 


moherexy i is called 7 airia Tov dpOas 
mMpatrew év TH TWOdEL. 

2 See Zeller, Plato E. T., pp. 
152, 218 ; and cp. Rep. 517 G det 
TavTNY (sty Tov ayabov idéav) iSeiy 
TOV pédovra enppoves mpaéew 7) 
idta 7 Snuooia. Plato does not 
seem even to arrange for any 
special training of his guardians 


pears to do in this direction is to 
give them fifteen years’ practical 
experience in military command 
and in offices suited to young men 
ase: 537 D sqq.). 

Cp. Eth. Nic.1.5. 1097a 28, 7 8 
aipuorov redevdy Tt paiverac: 30, Tener: 
drepov dé Aéyouer : 34, Totovroy © 
7 evdaipovia paduot’ eivat Soxet. 
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elsewhere, in somewhat different language, from virtue 
rooted in the character by habituation. 

Theoretic and Practical Science are regarded by him as 
differing (1) in subject-matter, (2) in aim, (3) in the faculty 
employed, and (4) in method 1. 

1. The subject-matter of Theoretic Science is either 
‘things self-existent, unchangeable, and separable from 
matter ’ (this is the subject-matter of the First Philosophy), 
or ‘things unchangeable and separable from matter only 
in logical conception’ (the subject-matter of Mathematics), 
or ‘things inseparable from matter and subject to change’ 
(the subject-matter of Physics): see Metaph. E. 1. 1026 a 
13%, The subject-matter of Physics is in close contact 
with that of Practical Science, though it is marked off from 
the latter by the fact that its principle is within and not 
outside itself (év airé, not év d\A@). Man is a subject of 
Physics, so far as he has a soul which is the source of 
nutrition and growth (de Part. An. 1.. 1. 641a 32 sqq-: 
Metaph. E. 1. 1026a 5), but at the point at which he com- 
mences to act, he ceases to be a subject of Physics and 
becomes the subject of Practical Science. So suddenly 
does the field of Physics break off and that of Practical 
Science begin. Both ‘things done’ (rad apaxra), which are 
the subject of wodrtiK}, and ‘things produced’ (ra moira) 
have their originating principle (apy7) outside themselves 
in an agent or producer (Eth. Nic. 6. 4. 1140 a I, Tod 0 
evoexopevov GAAws €xew EoTL TL Kal ToLNnTOV Kal TpakTov: Cp. 
Metaph. E. 1.1025 b 22, Trav pev ydp ToinTiKOY ev T@ TOLOdYTE 
7 Gpxn, 7) vods H Téxvn 7 SUvapls Tis, TOY b& TpaKTLKGY ev TO 
mpatTovtTt 7 mpoatpeots). It is thus that ‘things done’ lie 
as it were passively at the disposition of the agent, just as 
‘things produced’ do at the disposition of the producer. 
They are therefore said to be in our power (€¢’ jyiv, Eth. Nic. 
3. 5. 1112a 31), and we are said to deliberate about things 


' In dealing with this subject I keiaO@ Svo ra Adyov éxovra, Ev pev 
have found more than one of 6 Oewpodpey ta rovadra Tay bvTOY 
Teichmiiller’s works useful. doay ai dpxal pr évdéyovrat Gdd@s 

* Cp. Eth. Nic. 6.2.1139a6,tmo- eeu, ev O€ 6 ra evdexdueva. 
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which ‘come to pass by our agency, but not always 
uniformly’ (1112b 3). The defective exactness (dxpiBe.a) 
of practical science is perhaps regarded by Aristotle as 
partly due to this subjection of ‘things done’ (ra mpaxrd) to 
human ardzttrium, but it is still more due to the fact that 
practical science, being concerned with action, is concerned 
with particulars. The Universal of Practical Science is 
only roughly exact. It cannot supply the place of a keen 
insight into particulars. 

2. It follows from the modifiability both of the subject- 
matter of action and of the agent that the purpose of 
practical science is different from that of theoretic science. 
However much it may inquire, it never loses sight of the 
aim of promoting right action (Eth. Nic.2. 2. 1103 b 26 sqq.). 
This need not, indeed, be its sole aim: cp. Pol. 3. 8. 1279b 
12, TO O€ Tepl ExdoTnv péeOodoy dPirocododvre kal pr pdvov 
amoBAemovT. mpdos TO TpaTreLy oiKetdv eat. TO pi} Tapopay unde 
Ti KaTadcitev, GAAG SyAoty Tiv Tepl ExacToy adAjndevay: and 
Eth. Eud. 1. 1. 12144 10,7d yey adray (sc. Tav Oewpynudtwv) 
ovvrelver mpos TO yvOvar povov, Ta dé Kal TeEpl Tas KTHoELS Kal 
mTept Tas mpdéers Tod mpadyparos. Nor should it be forgotten 
that even in the interest of right action it is desirable to 
arrive at conclusions as scientifically accurate as possible 
(Eth. Nic. 10. 1. 1172b 3, éolxaow oby of adyOets tov Adywov 
ov Ovoy Tpos TO eld€vat xpnowssrarToL eivat, AAAG Kal Tpds TOV 
| Blov’ cvvwdot yap dvres Tots Epyots TicTEvovTal, d10 TpoTpeTOVTAL 
Tovs Evyievtas Civ Kat’ adtods). 

3. Non-theoretic science differs from theoretic also in 
respect of the faculty employed in it. The rational part of 
the soul (76 Adyov éxov) is divided into two parts, the 
scientific and the calculative : AcyéoOw S€ TovTwv 76 pev eT- 
oTHMOVLKOV TO b€ AoytoTiKdv’ TO yap BovrdeverOar Kat AoylCeOar 
TAVTOV, OvdEls SE BovrcveTaL TEpl TGV pn EvdEXoMEVaY GAAws ExELV 
(Eth. Nic. 6. 1. 1139a 11). Both rexvn, the faculty which 
operates in productive science, and ¢povyots, the chief virtue 
of the Practical Reason (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 655. 1), belong 
to the calculative part. In strictness Ppdvyois deals with 
the individual and his welfare, woAurixy with that of the 
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State (Eth. Nic. 6. 7.1141 b 23 sqq.), but they are so nearly 
the same that we need not attend to this distinction. The 
faculty »concerned in moral action would seem to be in 
Aristotle’s opinion the same as that which deals with the © 
science of moral action. The deliberation which precedes 
a moral act and which is expressed in the practical syllo- 
gism is apparently regarded by him as a repetition on a 
small scale of the process which ends in the construction of 
practical science. In both operations the act of delibera- 
tion, as we shall see, is conceived to follow the same path}. 
The ends, or at all events the ultimate ends, of action 
are held by Aristotle to be given by the character, the 
true end by moral virtue: it remains for gpovynois to 
determine the means, under which term we must pro- 
bably include the intermediate ends. @pdvynois conducts 
the whole process of deliberation, till it lights on the 
actual step which must be taken in order that the end 
may be attained: this is the last point reached in the 
deliberation, and the point at which action begins (Zeller, 
ibid. 650. 2). As these means must be morally correct, or 
in other words, as dpovyots has to adjust its choice of means 
to the end suggested by moral virtue, ¢pévnots needs to be 
completed by moral virtue, just as moral virtue is incom- 
plete without gpdévynois. Its close connexion with moral 
virtue relates it to the passions and even to man’s physical 
nature, and separates it from speculative virtue (Eth. Nic. 
10.8. 1178 a 9 sqq.). It belongs to the more human part of 
man’s nature, as that to the more divine. Its genesis is also 
different. Moral virtue, from which it is inseparable, is the 
outcome of correct habituation: the germ of it only, an 
undeveloped perception of the good and the bad, the just 


' We note, however, in Eth. Nic. 
6.8. 1141 b 22 sqq. the recognition 
of two forms of dpovnots mepi rodw : 
one apxirextovixyn, the other more 
distinctly mpaktixy Kat BovAevtikn, 
and therefore more impressed 
with the characteristics of ppdynots, 
for ppdvnoars is essentially mpaxtiy 
kai Bovdevtixn. Thus it would 


seem that the gpovnois of the 
vopoberns is to some extent differ- 
ent from that of the practical 
statesman and less characteris- 
tically ppdéynots. We should have 
been glad of some further treat- 
ment of the subject, but we do not 
seem to learn anything more about 
it from Aristotle. 
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and the unjust (Pol. 1. 2. 1253a 15), is born with us and comes 
by nature. Ppdvyors, again, is mainly, though not exclusively 
(Eth. Nic.6. 7. 1141 b 14), concerned with particulars (ra xa’ 
éxaota). Its particular judgments need to be correct, and this 
they can hardly be without experience: experience, though 
it arrives at a sort of Universal, never wanders far from par- 
ticulars. It is evident, then, that the faculty which is con- 
cerned with practical science, is to be developed in life and in 
life only. Its beginning lies in habituation, its growth in 
experience. The young fall short in both respects. It isa 
faculty which cannot be passed from hand to hand. Hence, 
though the sphere of Contingency (and this is the sphere of 
Practical and Productive Science) is that which is most amen- 
able to human influence, the faculty which is concerned with 
it can only be produced by a circuitous and indirect process 
beginning in infancy—a slower process than that by which 
speculative virtue comes into being, though intellectual 
virtue generally, which includes speculative virtue no less 
than dpdvyois and rexvy, is said to ‘stand in need of 
experience and time’ (Eth: Nic. 2. 1. 1103a 15). Thus the 
faculty which presides over conduct was once for all parted 
off by Aristotle from the speculative faculty. The two 
faculties might be and should be possessed by the same 
person, but they were different. The Greek language already 
distinguished between yvoun and codia, and Aristotle 
reasserted the important truth embodied in this distinc- 
tion. 

4. Lastly, non-theoretic science differs from theoretic in 
method. ©e«wpia finds a place in the methods of both; 
but the dewpia of the one is not the same as the dewpia 
of the other. In theoretic science, the object is simply 
to analyse: in practical and productive science, to bring 
into being. To dv is to the former what 10 écdyevor is to 
the latter (de Part. An. 1. 1.640a 3). Theoretic Science 
takes a given fact or thing and inquires into its cause. 
Thus ‘the plan of Aristotle’s biological treatise on the Parts 
of Animals is to take the parts in succession and inquire 
what share Necessity and the Final Cause respectively have 
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in their formation.’ Practical science, on the other hand 
(and productive science also), starts from an end to be 
attained, and inquires into the means of attaining it, till it 
arrives at a means which it lies within the power of the 
inquirer to set inaction. Cp. Metaph. Z. 7. 1032 b 6, yiyverat 
67) TO VyLes vonaavTos obtws" évELd2) Todt byleLa, avdyKn, el Dyes 
oral, TOOL tmdpéat, ofoy duaddTnTa, «i 5€ TodTO, Oepudryta’ Kal 
otrws del voel Ews Gv dydyn «eis TovTo 6 adros dbvaTar EoyaTov 
movety. Eira dn 7 aad tovrov kivnots tolnots Kadelra 7 emt 
70 bytaiveww. (The illustration here is taken from productive 
science, not practical, but in this point there is no difference 
between the two: cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 5.1112 b 12 sqq.) In 
practical and productive science the analysis is pressed 
forward till we reach ‘that which we have it in our power to 
do. The man of practical science who wishes to produce 
happiness inquires into its cause, which he finds to be 
mainly virtue, then he inquires into the cause of virtue and 
finds it to be law; the framing of law, however, is a thing 
which lies in his power; hence here his analysis stops, and 
the question which he has to solve is, how should laws 
be framed so as to produce virtue? Thus, while both in 
theoretic and non-theoretic science there is a search for the 
cause, in the former we search for the cause which will 
explain a given thing or fact, in the latter for the cause with 
the aid of which we can attain a given end. 

It is easy to see how different the plan of the Polities 
would have been if Aristotle had identified the methods 
of physical and political study. We should have had the 
actual phenomena presented by the life of States accepted 
as normal, and the problem would have been to refer them 
to the Material or the Final Cause. As it is, happiness is 
the starting-point of Political Science, and the object of 
the inquiry is to discover some line of action lying within 
the power of the inquirer—the correct way of framing laws, 
in fact—which will bring it into being to the utmost extent 
possible in each particular case. 

The difference which exists between the problem of 


1 Ogle’s translation, p. xxxv. 
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Practical Science and that of Theoretic Science is not, 
however, the only cause of the difference between their 
methods of inquiry. The subject-matter of Practical Science 
is more variable and less universal, and the faculty which 
operates in it, though scientific in its nature, ripens only 
with the help of Experience and correct habituation: it can- 
not hope to achieve the same exactness as is attained in 
Theoretic Science, and leans more largely on Opinion, and 
especially the opinion of Ppdvipor. 
We might almost expect, looking to the language which How far 


Aristotle holds, to find him constructing Practical Science Ome 


‘from the judgments of experienced and well-habituated actually 


. yh Sula .  followedb 
Greeks, and accepting in its fulness the principle that in Avistotlein 
this sphere the ¢pévios is the standard. the Politics 


: ; } ob agree with 
But this he is far from doing. If he consults Opinion, that which 


as he constantly does, the opinion he consults is not ex- Siege 
clusively the opinion of this small class, but that of «9? 
Philosophers or even of the Many. The opinions of the 
Many are valuable as expressions of Experience’. But he 
does not accept Opinion as:conclusive without verification : 
he subjects it to a variety of tests. First, that of ‘ observed 
fact’ (ra Epya, ra yivdpeva). Tvudavetv 6H Tots Adyots eolkacwy 
alt Tov cépwv dd€au' TloTW pév ody Kal Ta ToLadTA EXEL TLVA, TO 
" dAnbes ev Tots TpakTots ex TOV Epywv Kal Tod Biov Kkpiverau’ ev 
TovTors yap TO KUplov. koreiy Oi) Ta Tpoeipnueva xpy emt Ta 
Zpya kal tov Blov émipépovtas, kal ovvaddvtwy pev Tois épyots 
dmodeKTéov, SiapwvotvTwy 5€ Adyous troAnntéoy (Eth. Nic. 10. 
9g. 1179a 16 sqq.). Thus, for instance, questions as to the 
true nature of happiness are to be settled by observing 
what sort of persons are, as a matter of fact, happy, and 
how they come to be so. We see that the happy in- 
dividual is he who has much virtue and a not more than 
adequate amount of external goods (Pol. 4 (7). 1. 1323 a 
38 sqq.); that a State, if it is to be well ordered, must not 
exceed a certain size (Pol. 4 (7). 4. 1326a 25 sqq.). We 
learn best from the lives men lead what their real opinions 
are (Eth. Nic. 10. 1.11724 27sqq.). It is true, that even 
1 See the authorities in Zelier, Gr. Ph. 2. 2, 243. 3. 
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when Aristotle appeals to observed fact, he often means by 
this not so much ‘ facts’ as men’s impressions about them. 
This is not always so, however: see for instance the well- 
known passage, de Gen. An. 3. 10. 760b 27 sqq. 

Next, he controls Opinion by ‘ reasoning’ (Adyos). That 
which is reasonable and probable (76 evAoyov) has a certain 
prima facie weight with him: of this the arguments in de 
Gen. An. 3. 11. 760a 31—b 27 afford an instance. These 
are arguments from our reasonable anticipations, looking 
to the principles which prevail generally in Nature. He 
has, indeed, more confidence in deductions from less general 
principles: still we shall find that his conception of Nature 
and the natural is constantly present to him in his political 
inquiries, and the conception of Nature is one which falls 
within the province of Theoretic Science. 

Aristotle’s own account in the Ethics of the method of 
moA.TiKy leads us, in fact, to expect in his treatment of the 
subject a larger use of unproved Opinion and a slighter 
reference to the results of Theoretic Science than we 
actually discover in it. Practical Science turns out to be 
more a matter of reasoning and less a matter of insight 
than we were prepared to find it. The interval which parts 
man as an agent—the subject of Practical Science—from 
man as possessing a nutritive and perceptive soul—the 
subject of Physics—cannot, after all, be insuperably great. 
The study of the passions falls within the province of 
Ethics, yet they are closely related to man’s physical 
nature (Eth. Nic. 10. 8. 1178 a 9 sqq.), with which Physics 
has to do. The principle which enables Aristotle to explain 
the subject-matter of Physics is also that which enables 
him to explain moral action and the State: the movement 
from Potentiality to Actuality is common to both. The 
end of Man and of Society—living nobly and well (76 
¢ijv)—is an end which appears also in the field of Physics 1. 
The truth that man lives for this end, and that the State 
should be constructed for its attainment, is one which 
Aristotle does not need to rest on Opinion, for his physical 

1 De Part. An. 2. 10, 656 a 3 sqq. 
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studies have proved to him that the end of every individual 
thing, according to the design of Nature, is ‘the best of 
which it is capable’ (76 Exdor@ évdexduevov BéAtiorov). And 
if it be urged that without the aid of Opinion we cannot 
tell what is the best which is possible to man, we may reply 
that when Aristotle seeks to discover the highest element 
in happiness (Eth. Nic. 10. 7), or to illustrate its depen- 
dence on character rather than on external goods (Pol. 4 (7). 
I. 1323 b 23), he refers us to his conception of God—a chief 
topic of the First Philosophy, or, as it is otherwise called, the 
Theologic Science. Teichmiiller has pointed out in reference 
to the Ethics, how much the actual method of Aristotle in 
Practical Science differs from that which he lays down for 
himself in theory. ‘The philosophy of Aristotle, he re- 
marks, ‘with its fondness for sharp distinctions cannot 
possibly preserve its logical consistency. It is as a com- 
plete man (als ganzer Mensch), in full possession of all 
practical, technical, and theoretic powers and perceptions, 
that Aristotle everywhere speaks: he forgets that he has 
only the right to speak as a good and wise man or States- 
man (pdvipos)*.’ 

Aristotle does not probably intend, even in theory, to 
ignore the links between Theoretic and Practical Science, 
or the elements which are common to both. He traces, as 
we have said, in ‘things done’ (ra mpaxra) no less than in the 
subject-matter of Physics the operation of the Four Causes 
—the movement of matter to an end, an advance from 
Potentiality to Actuality. If this could not be done, there 
would be no Science of Practice. He is less clear on the 
question whether Practical Science derives any of its prin- 
ciples from Theoretic. But even if he answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, it would still be open to him to assert 
the distinctness of Practical and Theoretic Science, as he 
unquestionably does. He not only holds that Practical 
Science aims at Practice in addition to knowledge, but 
that neither the end of man nor the means to its attain- 
ment can be ascertained, at all events in detail, except by 

* Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe, 3. 354-7. 
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an appeal to the judgment of the ¢pdvyos, and also to the 
collective experience of men, sifted and corrected as we 
have seen that he sifts and corrects it. Even Plato does 
not think that a knowledge of the Ideas will suffice to 
make his guardians good rulers without fifteen years of 
practical experience. Perhaps, if Aristotle’s treatment of 
Ethical and Political Science had been more abstract and 
had concerned itself less with concrete detail, and if, again, 
he had not construed its aim to be the promotion of 
correct Practice, he might have been better able to dispense 
with the aid of Opinion: but, after all, do not all inquirers 
on these subjects to this day tacitly follow the method 
which Aristotle avowedly adopts? Where is the inquirer 
who does not tacitly refer to the best Opinion of his own 
epoch in framing his account of virtue? What European 
philosopher ever doubts that European institutions are the 
best ? 

The alleged difference between the aims of Practical and 
Theoretic Science, which seems more than anything else to 
lead Aristotle to distinguish between the two, appears, 
indeed, to be an unreal ground of distinction between them. 
May not moral and political science speculate about moral 
action without any aim beyond the attainment of truth? 
Is not Aristotle himself led by his view that the aim of 
Political Science is to promote right action to make his 
study of social facts, patient and comprehensive though 
it is, less the central feature of the Politics than the study 
of Society as it ought to be? Should not the careful 
analysis of social tendencies, which we find, for instance, 
in the book on Revolutions, have preceded and prepared 
the way for the attempt to depict a best state!? Might 
we not have been gainers, if he had addressed himself even 
more closely than he has done to understanding social 
phenomena and less to modifying them? Political Science 


._ * We have already noticed investigations, when he penned 
that this would seem to have the concluding sentences of the 
been the plan which Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics. 

intended to adopt in his political 
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‘begins’ for him ‘in History,’ no less than in Ethics: but 
might not History have filled with advantage an even 
greater place in his investigations ? 

It is possible, again, to overrate the value of the verdict 
of the dpdviyos, both in ethical and political questions. In 
politics, the ‘wise and good man’ often clings overmuch 
to the Good at the very moment when the Better is about 
to take its place. Even on ethical questions, the dpdvipos 
perhaps has no monopoly of insight. There is some truth 
in one of the many shrewd remarks which are scattered 
over the Laws of Plato—ovd yap écov otcias dpetijis amerpad- 
pevor Tuyxdvovow of moAdAol, Tocodrov Kal Tod xKplvew Tods 
dAdovs of movnpot Kal dypyoro, Oeloy S€ TL Kal evoToXoY 
éveoti kal Tois Kakols, ®oTe TayToAAOl Kal TOV opddpa KaKGV 
ev Tots Adyots Kal Tats dd€ais SiarpodvTar Tovs dpetvovs TOV 
avOpdtav Kal Tovs xelpovas (Laws, 950 B-C). With this 
we may compare a remarkable saying of Niebuhr :—‘ I am 
bold enough not to shrink from the admission that I can 
picture to myself as the inspired preacher of a wisdom at 
once elevated and profound, I won’t exactly say Satan 
himself, but a possessed person over whom the evil spirit 
often comes and whom he often pervades; and looking to 
the risk that denouncers of heresy may lay hold of what I 
say, I will not speak hypothetically, but name Rousseau 
and Mirabeaul.’ 


We need not wonder that the science of awoAurixy is One Powersact- 


which is ‘hardly meet to be called’ a science, and that ry amen 


it demands maturity both of mind and character, if we pee 
=I NICCES= 


bear in mind the sphere in which it works and the diffi- city, Na- 
culties with which it has to grapple. Its sphere is, as pa 
we have seen, that of the Contingent—one in which the Fortune, 
tendencies to Good, that here, as elsewhere, exist, are met, pen: 

and often baffled, by the irregularities which attach to 


matter and, above all, to human agency. It possesses 


1 Kleine Schriften, 1. ° 472, fectly I have rendered this ener- 
quoted by Bernays, Phokion, p. getic and highly characteristic 
104. J am well aware how imper- utterance. 
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not only all the variability which characterises Matter, but 
also that which characterises Man. 

The first rude analysis of the subject-matter with which 
it has to deal—we now confine our attention to the political 
branch of woAurexj—reveals to us the working of powers 
well known to Greek literature and speculation—Necessity, 
Nature, Chance, and Man; and if, as we gain a clearer 
view of things, these agencies tend to fade away and to 
be replaced by less familiar and less personal entities— 
the four causes, or again, Potentiality and Actuality—it 
will still be worth while to cast a hasty glance over these 
more popular conceptions before they disappear. 

The poets had spoken in well-known utterances of 
Chance, Art, Necessity and Nature, as supreme in human 
things. Agathon (Fr. 8) had said— 

Kal pry ta pev ye TH TEXvN TMpaocoe, Ta OE 
Hiv avdykn Kal TUXN Tpoo-ylyverat. 
Euripides had connected Necessity and Nature— 
Ti ravra det 
oreveww Gmep Set kata vow Orexrepay ; 
dewvoy yap ovdey Toy avayKaiwy Bporots. 

Fr. 757, from the Hypsipyle : 
and had elsewhere doubted whether Zeus is the necessity 
which reigns in nature, or the intelligence of man— 

"Ooris ror et ov, SvatdmaaTos €idévat, 
Zevs, elr avdykn dvoeos, etre vous Bpotav. 
Troad. 847-8: cp. Fragm. 1007. 

There were philosophers who traced back the universe of 
things to Nature and Chance, Art supervening upon them 
but not adding much to their work (Plato, Laws, 889 A sqq.: 
cp. 967 A); and Plato himself finds it easy to understand 
how everything in the State, at all events, looks like the 
outcome of Chance (Laws, 709 A); but he adds at once 
that this is not the fact; on the contrary, God and Art 
co-operate with Chance to shape its destinies. More 
scientifically, Plato finds Matter, or Necessity, and Mind, 
or the Idea, at the root of things’. ‘ He is unable, owing 


1 Cp, Tim. 68 E-69 A. 
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to his Dualism, to merge these two causes in one, or to 
recognize in Necessity the work of Reason and the positive 
intermediary, not merely the limitation and negative con- 
dition, of her working’ (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 1. 489 sq., ed. 2). 
It is the tendency of Aristotle to soften this sharp Necessity. 
antithesis, and to view the Necessary as the friend, if often 
the inconstant friend, of the Good. He distinguishes three 
kinds of the Necessary, two of which have no place in 
Mier state (Zeller, Gr. Phe 2: 2.331, 1): cp. Metaph. A. 7 
1072 b 11, 70 yap davayKatoy tocavtay@s, TO péev Bia Ste 
mapa Thy Opynv, TO 6€ OV OVK AvEev TO Ed, TO 5 pI evdOEXdpE- 
vov G\Aws GAN’ GmAGs: de Part. An. I. 1. 642 a 1, cloly dpa 
dv airia: atrat, Td @ ov Evexa Kal TO @€ dvdyKns’ ToAAG 
yap ylverar bru dvdaykn’ tows 8 dv tis amopyoere Tolay dé- 
yovow avdayKny ot déyovtes e& avdykns' Tov per yap dvo 
TpOTM@Y ovdeTepoy oidv Te UrapxELV, TOV SiwpLopEeVvwY ev Tots 
Kata idocodiav' eat. d ey ye Tots Exovor yéveow 7 TpLTn’ 
A€youev yap THY Tpodiy dvayKkaidy ti Kat’ ovderepoy TovTaV 
TOV TpOTHY, GAN STL ovy oOidv Te dvEev TavTns «cival* TodTO 
d éorly domep e€ tmobécews: The State falls so far under 
the sway of Necessity, as it begins in Matter! and needs 
instruments (dpyava)* : its matter and its provision of instru- 
ments are necessary pre-requisites, if it is to attain the 
Good: they are conditionally necessary (€€ trobécews 
dvayxaia). But these indispensable conditions may assume 
two very different characters. They may, if favourably 
present, be positive contributors to the End, almost rising 
to the level of its efficient cause (de Gen. An. 2. 6. 742a 
19 sqq.). Necessity, if only we have to do with favourable 
Matter, may be the fore-runner, the first or nascent form 
of the Best: it may be Nature in disguise. On the other 
hand, there may lurk in it an element of unfitness for the 
Best, which will mar the whole evolution: the indispensable - 
condition, which may be the friend of the Best, may also 
be its worst foe. The State must have a territory; yet 


ah HY Sn 2. 9. 200.4130. Sdq. : cp. 2 Zeller, ibid.: cp. de Gen. An. 
200a 14, €v yap TH VAy TO dvay- 2. 6. 742. 22 Sqq. 
Katov. 
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the characteristics of this territory may be unfavourable to 
its political wellbeing (Pol. 7 (5). 3. 1303 b 7 sqq.). It must 
start with a population, and here again the same thing 
may occur (Pol. 4 (7). 7. 1327b 23sqq.). It must have a 
due supply of external goods; yet the pursuit of them 
may draw men away from higher things. Thus the indis- 
pensable condition may prove a fetter and even a stumbling- 
block, for men may mistake the necessary for the best, the 
means for the end. In any case, as the statesman, unlike 
the carpenter or builder, is seldom free to select the mate- 
rial for his State, this element is likely, whether for weal 
or for woe, to play a considerable part in shaping its 
destiny. It might be better away, were this possible: but 
there is a power capable of giving it a new direction and 
making it a positive aid to the Best. Many things come 
into existence for one end, marked out by Necessity ; 
and then Nature adroitly gives them a new turn, directing 
them to the Best. The State itself came into existence, 
in the hands of Necessity, ‘for the sake of mere life’; but 
Nature carries it on to the higher end of ‘good life.’ Slavery, 
which originates in necessity (Pol. 1. 3. 1253 b 25), becomes 
eventually a source of virtue: the household in general 
undergoes a similar re-adaptation. But indeed things 
that are necessary may often be also expedient: thus the 
relation of ruling and being ruled is not only a necessary 
condition of unity, but also expedient (Pol. 1. 5. 1254a 21); 
and if Necessity forges the link which binds together man 
and wife, father and child, master and slave (Pol. 1. 2. 
1252a 26 sqq.), and so calls into existence the Household 
and State, Necessity and Expediency here coincide. 


Closely allied with the ‘conditionally necessary’ is one 
side of the conception which Aristotle terms Nature. “Eva 
pev ody tTpdToy otTws 7 ptats A€yeTat, ) TPOTN ExdoT@ bTOKEL- 
pevn vAn TOV exdvTav ev adrots apxry Kiwiocews kal petaBodrjs, 
dAdo S€ Tpdrov 7 poppy Kal TO eldos TO Kata Tdv Adyov (Phys. 
2. 1.193a 28). It is in the former of these two senses that 
Nature borders closely on Necessity. Nature is also spoken 
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of as the end (7 d€ dicts reAos Kat ob Evexa, Phys. 2. 2. 194a 
28); and even as the path which leads from the one point 
to the other (éri dé 7) pvots 7) Acyomevyn os yéveots 6dds eoTiV 
els @vow, Phys. 2.1.193b12)4. Nature is thus ‘a principle 
of motion and rest implanted and essentially inherent in 
things, whether that motion be locomotion, increase, decay, 
or alteration’ (Phys. 2. 1. 192b 13). For though Aristotle 
in countless passages speaks of Nature as a person, seeking 
to realize aims and giving evidence of wisdom and virtue, 
we soon learn to seek its agency rather in things them- 
selves. Its working seems hardly distinguishable from 
that of God?, except that it is more ubiquitous, more im- 
manent in things, more Protean and multiform; evidencing 
itself, as we see in the Politics, not only in ‘that which is 
best, but also in ‘that which is necessary,’ ‘that which is 
coeval with birth’ (rd «dOds ex yeverfs), ‘that which obtains 
for the most part’ (70 s éai rd wodv). If we know the 
State to be the work of Nature from the fact that it brings 
what is best, we learn this also by tracing it back to its 
beginnings in Necessity, by investigating its origin in the 
Household and Village. The real being, however, of 
Nature is rather to be found in the end than in the process, 
and rather in the process than its starting-point. 

With Aristotle’s conception of Nature as bringing the 
Best we may contrast the less cheerful Epicurean view, 
which Lucretius adopts (5. 195 sqq.):— 


Quod superest arvi, tamen id natura sua vi 
Sentibus obducat, ni vis humana resistat 

Vitai causa valido consueta bidenti 

Ingemere et terram pressis proscindere aratris : 


and Virgil in his train (Georg. 1. 197 sqq.):— 


Vidi lecta diu et multo spectata labore 
Degenerare tamen, ni vis humana quotannis 
Maxima quaeque manu legeret: sic omnia fatis 
In peius ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri. 


Aristotle, on the contrary, finds in things a tendency to 


1 Sir A. Grant, Ethics, 1.278-9. and cp. de Gen. An. 731 b 24 
# See Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2.2. 387-9,  sqq. 
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evolve themselves right. Men sometimes can hardly choose 
but do or say the right thing (de Part. An. 1. 1. 642 a 19, 
27: Metaph. A. 3.984a 18: Teichmiiller, Kunst, p. 383): 
and if the State needs human contrivance to bring it into 
existence (cp. 6 mpéros cvorioas, Pol. 1. 2. 1253 a 30), its 
contriver perhaps only ‘followed the guidance of things 
themselves, for we hear of a ‘growth in things’ (ra mpdy- 
pata dvdweva) in connexion with the rise of the State 
(Pol. 1. 2. 1252a 24). Nature often gives us clear intima- 
tions of the true course: she seeks, for instance, to mark 
off the natural slave by a special physical aspect and 
bearing (1. 5. 1254b 27sqq.); she creates in men a differ- 
ence of age, and so suggests the true basis for distinctions 
of political privilege within the citizen body (4 (7). 14. 
1332b 35). Yet she is often baffled (1. 5. 1254 b 32 sqq.), 
and needs the aid of Art to bring things right. Thus it is 
that Art partly completes what Nature is unable to carry 
to completion, partly imitates Nature (Phys. 2. 8. 199 a 15). 

Aristotle, as we shall see, is at even more pains to show 
that the State is a product of Nature than Plato! had 
been before him. His direct object in so doing is to 
strengthen and consecrate its authority and to exhibit 
its true relation to the individual. An incidental con- 
sequence of his arguments, however, is that whatever holds 
good of ‘compounds formed by Nature’ (ra dice: ovvectéra) 
holds good of the State. Thus, as Nature does everything 
‘either from considerations of that which is necessary or 
from considerations of that which is better, the structure 
of the State must satisfy one or other of these tests. So 
again, in all things that exist by nature, and not by acci- 
dent, whose essence is disorder (aragia)*, we look to find 
order (rda&is) and proportion (cp. Phys. 8. 1. 252 a 11, adda 
pay ovdév ye araxtov Tay vou Kal Kata dvow' h yap pvors 
aitia Tact Tagews' TO 8’ AmElpov mpds TO ATeELpov ovdeva Adyor 
éxet, Tagis 5€ waoa Adyos: Phys. 8. 6. 259 a IO, ev yap 

1 Laws, 889 sq. cp. Plato, Tim. 75 D. 

2eDe Gen. An. 1, 4.07t7ass 7) 5’ De Part. An, 1, 1, O4eaameas 
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tots pvoe. Sei TO TeTEpacpéevoy Kal TO BéATLOV, av evdéexnTaL, 
dmapxew padrdrov). Consequently, Aristotle insists on order 
and proportion in the State: he cannot accept the hap- 
hazard organization of actual communities (Pol. 4 (7). 
2.1324b 5), the social anarchy of democracies (8 (6). 4. 
1319b 27sqq.), or even the indefinite and varying mag- 
nitude of Greek cities (4 (7). 4. 1326a 8sqq.: cp. de An. 2. 
4. 416a 16, rév 6 dice: cvvictapévwv TavTwv éotl Tépas Kal 
Adyos peyeOous te Kal avGjoews). So again, ‘Nature always 
gives things to those who can use them, either exclusively 
or more largely than to others’ (de Part. An. 4. 8. 684 28). 
The State, therefore, must follow the same rule in dis- 
tributing the advantages at its disposal—wealth, office, 
political power, and the like. So again, in all products 
of Nature we find elements of two kinds—d6y otk dvev and 
wéepn: the former necessary conditions of the thing but not 
parts of it, the latter its parts. This holds also of the 
State (Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328a 21sqq.), and thus we find 
Aristotle breaking the population of his State into two 
- sections, the one merely a necessary condition of the State 
and not a part of it, the other concentrating in itself the 
substance and true life of the State. 


We have already seen that Matter, while indispensable as Sponta- 
a condition of the things into which it enters, is also so arin 
variable that it may prove either the first step in the 
process of Nature which ends in Actuality, or a distorting 
and enfeebling influence. It is in this variability of Matter 
that Spontaneity (rd atréyarov) and Fortune (rvxn) take 
their rise (Metaph. E. 2. 1027 a 13, date 7) tAn Eorat aitia 7 
evdexopern Tapa TO ws emt TO TOAY GAAWS TOD TUUBEBNKOTOS). 
‘The accidental, says Zeller’, ‘arises when a free or 
unfree activity directed to an end is brought by the 
influence of external circumstances to produce a result 
other than that end.’ Spontaneity is predicated in the 
case of such a disturbance generally, whether the activity 
disturbed and impeded is that of a being exercising Moral 

palate ie 2.02% 335. 
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Choice or not; Fortune, only when the agent whose activity 
is thus modified is a being exercising Moral Choice. A third 
form of the Accidental is the cvurtwpa—e.g. the occurrence 
of an eclipse while one is taking a walk; and here the 
Accidental appears in its purest form’. It here takes the 
shape of a mere co-existence in Space or Time of two 
events standing in no causal relation to each other. As 
Torstrik points out’, Accident is not always a marring 
influence: the movement to an end may be satisfactorily 
accomplished, and yet incidentally set going the aimless 
activity of Chance. Chance plays round the ordered 
process of Nature, careless whether it mars or aids it? 
or does neither. Its essential characteristic is to be with- 
out design and irregular; it is the negation of Intelli- 
gence and Nature—a power which acts without reason and 
without that approach to regularity (rd os éxt rd odd) 
which Nature exhibits. Aristotle evidently holds that if 
everything happened by accident, nothing would be cal- 
culable beforehand. This is not really the case. Chance 
itself is in some degree reducible to uniformities. | 

The popular Greek view set down the Accidental to the 
Gods: thus Herodotus speaks frequently of Oein rvyn, 
Thucydides of 7 réyn €« tod Oefov*; Timoleon, according 
to Plutarch’, ‘having built a temple to Automatia close 
to his house, sacrificed to her and consecrated the house 
itself to the ‘Iepds Aaipwr.’ Euripides, however, distin- 
guished between Fortune and the hand of the Deity °, and 
we find Philemon’ placing in the mouth of one of his 
characters the utterance— 


1 Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 


2. 335403. tus, 180), was perhaps present to 
2 Hermes, 9. 425. 


.Timoleon’s mind. 


Ratt sometimes aids Art at all 
events: cp. TEXYN TUXnY eaTEpse 
Kal tUxn Téxynv (Eth. Nic. 6. 4. 
1140 a 19), 

pe OUCs2 5.104, Tia 

° Timol. c. 36. The fate of the 
Athenian Timotheus, who had 
said that his success was due to 
himself more than to Fortune 
(Scholiast on Aristophanes, Plu- 


® L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten 
Griechen, I. 56, who refers to 
Cycl. 606 (582 Bothe), Hecub. 491 
(465 Bothe)—to which references 
may be added Herc. furens, 1205 
sqq., where gods no less than 
men are viewed as the sport of 
fortune. 

7 Inc. Fab. Fragm. 48 Didot. 
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Menander makes a near approach to Aristotle in the lines— 
‘Qs adikov, drav  pev dvars 

amo0® tt ceuvdv, Tovto & 7 Tvyn Kakoi', 
and 

Ovdev kata Adyov yive” Sv rovet Toyn. 
To Aristotle, at any rate when he speaks scientifically, 
Accident is an influence arising at the opposite pole of 
things to the Deity, and inasmuch as it is not directed 
to an end, bordering closely on the non-existent ”. 

The domain of Politics is exposed to the action of 
Accident in all its forms. It was a odumrwpa that brought 
the extreme democracy of Athens into being (Pol. 2. 12. 
1274a 12). It rests with Fortune whether the State 
possesses the adequate supply of accessories (ovpperpos 
xopnyta) with which it should start, or not (Pol. 4 (7). 13. 


1332a 29: cp. c. 4. 1325 b 37 sq.). 


To these powers Aristotle apparently adds as a fourth Man. 
that of human agency, for though we might conceive it 
as already included under the heads of Nature, Necessity, 
and Accident, inasmuch as human beings form, as we 
shall see, the Matter of the State, he clearly marks off 
the agency of didvoia from that of vous (e.g. Phys. 2. 5. 
196 b 21)?. 

He does not trace the gradual ripening of political 
wisdom in man, as he traces in the Poetics the dawn of 
Poetry. We do not learn whether Chance played the same 
part in the growth of the State as it did in the develop- 
ment of the Poetic Art (Poet. 4. 1448 b 22: 14. 14544 I0). 
Was the State the outcome of Trial and Failure (ze7pa, Poet. 
24. 1459b 32)? We are not told, but we may probably 


* *OdvvOia, Fragm. 1 Didot. kat 7ay 70 Ov avOporov, may also be 
sieelen, Gr Po 2), 336. referred to, though it loses weight 
* The enumeration in Eth. Nic. owing to the employment of the 
3. 5. 1112 a 31, aria Soxovow eivae word doxotow, 
vats kal avayKn Kal TUyN, ert O€ vos 
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assume that in this, as in other fields, Experience long 


preceded Science. 


The State 
only im- 
perfectly 
amenable 
to human 
control. 


The neces- 
sity of the 
State, its 
value to 
man and its 
authority 
over the 


But even when human agency approaches the subject- 
matter of Politics with all the resources both of Experience 
and Science, it finds the State only imperfectly amenable 
to its control. The reason of this will be readily inferred 
from our review of the agencies at work in this sphere. 
Science has to steer her way among the potent influences 
of Necessity, Nature, and Accident, not to speak of human 
aberrations. Nature, indeed, is her ally and guide, but with 
the rest she has to do the best she can. 

The State is to Aristotle neither an ‘organism’ which 
it is beyond man’s power to influence, nor a creation of 
man which man can mould as he likes. It is in part, though 
only in part, beyond his control. The Matter out of 
which the State issues—the population with which it starts 
—may be untowardly; the territory may be other than 
it should be; and even if, as in the best State, both 
population and territory are all that can be wished, Acci- 
dent may still mar its development. The lawgiver often 
has to deal with adverse conditions which he cannot alter, 
and it is the business of Political Science to point out 
not only what is to be done when wind and tide are 
favourable, but also how the best may be made of adverse 
circumstances}. 


In entering on his subject, Aristotle’s first care is to 
reassert the authority of the State, nominally in opposi- 
tion to those who had drawn only a quantitative distinc- 
tion between it and the household, but really in correction 
of more serious errors—the error of those who had asserted 


meecp. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a5 sqqemme 
is hardly necessary to remark that 
in asserting the existence of a 
Science of Society Aristotle is 
far from claiming that it enables 
us to ‘ascertain the fundamental 
laws of social evolution’ or to 
‘forecast the future of society.’ 


History hardly groups itself to 
him as an evolution. Accident 
plays a large part in it. All he 
asserts is that it is possible to 
determine more or less scientifi- 
cally how the State should be 
organized and administered under 
varying social conditions. 
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it to exist, not dice, but vdum, and the error of those individual 


: : : - reasserted 
who, like the Cynics, regarded it as a non-essential. be Anise 
The distinction between ra dvce. and ra véyo arose in tle. Human 


: : p : : society and 
connexion with the question as to the reality of things— the State 


a question which presented itself early in the history of a pa, 
Greek philosophy. Gorgias appears to have denied exist- the State is 
ence 77 ¢oto. Others distinguished between things which BE as 
exist g@voe. and things which exist vdum. Some inquirers and the 
found that which exists by nature mainly in sensible pone ony 
things—in the elements, earth, air, fire, and water, and wae fu 
their compounds (Plato, Laws, 889 A sqq.); others denied are parts. 
existence by nature to the heaven, but allowed it to the 
world of animal life’. More commonly, the natural was 
identified with the necessary, as in the already quoted 
fragment of Euripides: or with that which is fixed and 
invariable (cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094b 14, ra 5€ Kad& kal Ta 
dfkata .. . ToravTny éxet Siapopay Kal TAdYHY, Bote SoKkely vopw 
povov eivar, pvoe O& py): or the immemorial, not ‘made 
with hands’; as in Diog. Laert. 9. 45, moujra O& vopipa 
elvat (sc. €packey 6 Anudkpitos), pice 5€ Groua Kal Kevov, and 
in the famous lines of the Antigone of Sophocles, which 
Aristotle quotes (Rhet. 1. 13. 1373b 9 sqq.: cp. 15. 1375a 
32 sqq.), and understands as asserting existence by nature :— 
Ov ydp te viv ye KayOés, ddd’ dei Tote 
(yj rovro, Kovdels oidev €& Grov dhavy: 

or the true, as distinguished from that which seems true 
to the many (Aristot. Soph. Elench. 12. 173a 15): or that 
which is universally or generally recognized: thus the 
sophist Hippias refused to recognize any laws as divinely 
authorized, except those which are everywhere accepted 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 19; cp. the passages from Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric just quoted). 

Plato would probably find the natural, above all, in that 
which participates in the Idea of Geod ; and Aristotle, 


1 Cp. Aristot. de Part. An. 1.1.  avtopdrov rowdroy ovartivat, ev @ 
641 b 20 sqq., of S€ r&v pev Cowv amd tvxns Kal arakias odd’ driovy 
éxacrov duce: acl eivar kal yeve- —paiverat. 
aOa, rov 8 ovpavoy ard tUxNs Kal TOD 
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following in the same path, finds the natural in that which 
is either a necessary condition of, or a direct contri- 
butor to, that which is best for the species—the specific, 
not the universal, end. The tests of primitiveness (rd edOds 
éx yeverhs, Pol. 1. 5. 1254a 23: 7d dpxaior, Pol. 4 (7). 10. 
1329 a 40 sqq.) and of generality of occurrence (7d os én 
Td moAv) are also accepted by him. To ascertain what is 
natural, we are taught to ask what obtains in normal 
instances, what holds good of healthy and well-constituted 
subjects (Pol. 1. 5. 1254a 36 sqq.). It is not from bar- 
barians, but from Greeks that we learn the natural type of 
the State and household (Pol. 1. 2. 1252 a 34 sqq., pices 
pev ovv . . » ev 5€ Tots BapBdpows: cp. 6. 1255a 33 sq.). 

It is by showing that the State satisfies these tests that 
Aristotle is enabled to reassert its naturalness and its 
authority over the individual. Both had been impugned. 
The assertion that Right is not d¥ce: but vou led almost 
inevitably to a similar assertion with respect to the State, 
which represents a distribution of rights; and the effect of 
this view was to weaken the authority of the State over 
the individual. Some, indeed, like Callicles in the Gorgias 
of Plato, by implication allowed the State to be natural 
if it were in the hands of a man of transcendent ability 
and force of character, but this condition of things was the 
exception, not the rule. 

Those who claimed that the State is not ¢ice: but vopo 
did not necessarily imply that it owes its existence to a 
compact, though the two ideas do not lie far apart: they 
might mean only that its claims rest on general acceptance 
—that it is the traditional, received thing—that its authority 
is artificial, not based on Nature, but ‘of man’s devising,’ 
and that it need not have existed, if men had not chosen 
that it should. The phrase brought its origin, however, 
perilously near that of money (vdutopa) or of law (vépos), 
both of them things commonly conceived to rest on compact 
and to depend on it for acceptance and authority!; and we 


' Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 8.1133a 28 ist Hippias (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 13) 
sqq.: Pol.1.9.1257a 35. Thesoph- treated lawas a kind of compact, 
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are not surprised to find Glaucon, who undertakes in the 
Republic to state the views of Thrasymachus, tracing the 
origin of law and justice to compact. His language implies 
that not only law but anything like legally regulated society 
Originates in compact. There are, indeed, passages even in 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle in which social relations 
seem to be rested on contract: thus we read in Eth. Nic. 8. 
14. 1161 b 13, ai dé wodutiKal Kat PvAerikal Kal cupmAoikat Kal 
6oat Toradrat (piriar) KowvwviKcats (pirtats) ofkact paddov" ofov 
yap kad’ Spodroylav riva patvovra: etvas (cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 1.1163b 
32 sqq.: Pol. 2. 2. 1261a 30sqq., passages on which some 
light is thrown by Rhet. 1.15. 1376 b 11 sqq.). In the Poli- 
tics, however, Aristotle not only contrasts law with compact 
(Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 10), but seems everywhere to imply that 
the State neither came into being by way of compact nor 
is dependent on compact for its authority. It began in 
the blind impulses which first formed the household and 
broadened there into wider aims which nothing but the State 
could satisfy. It glided imperceptibly into existence, as 
men became successively aware of the various needs bound 
up with their nature. Men could not choose but form it, or 
some imperfect substitute for it. It is as much a necessity 
of human existence as food or fire. Its authority rests on 
the same basis as the authority of the father, not on consent, 
but on the constitution of human nature. Epicurus, on the 
contrary, ‘insisted on an original compact between the 
individual members of society as the origin of its establish- 
ment!,’ and in so doing reasserted the doctrine ascribed by 
Glaucon to Thrasymachus in a slightly more unequivocal 
form’. 


in agreement with popular opinion 
(Aristot. Rhet. 1. 15. 1376b 9), 
and asked, vépous, & Swxpares, Tas 
dv Tis Nynoaito omovdaiov mpaypa 
eivat 7) TO TeiMecOat adrois, ovs ye 
modAakts avrol of Oépevor dmodokt- 
pacavres petaridevrat ; 

1 Prof. Wallace, Epicureanism, 
p. 158. 

2 The doctrine of the origin of 
society in contract, when Epi- 


curus at last distinctly put it 
forth, was put forth, not with the 
comparatively restricted aim of 
limiting monarchical authority, 
with which it has often been up- 
held in modern times, but with 
the far more revolutionary aim of 
throwing the State further into the 
background of human life by 
representing it asa thing of man’s 
devising, net an imperious dic- 
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As the teaching of some of the Sophists had tended to 
impair the authority of the State, or to limit its functions to 
the protection of the individual from wrong, so the teaching 
of the Cynics led up to a denial that the wise man needs a 
State of his own other than the whole world. The doctrines 
of the Cynics, no less than those of these Sophists, are con- 
troverted in the opening chapters of the Politics. Even Plato, 
in one of his dialogues at all events, had failed, in Aristotle's 
opinion, to do full justice to the State and its claims. He 
had treated the City-State as a mere enlarged household, 
and had spoken as if the master of slaves, the head of a 
household, and the King or citizen-ruler of a State only 
differed in the number of those they ruled. It is primarily 
in correction of this doctrine, which is not indeed much in 
harmony with Plato’s ordinary view of the comparative 
claims of State and household, and is perhaps rather Socratic 
than Platonic, that Aristotle traces, first the beginnings of 
the household, and then the rise of the household into the 
City-State. The inquiry, however, offers a convenient op- 
portunity of refuting other and more serious errors—those 
of the Sophists and Cynics. 

The genetic method which Aristotle follows in this 
inquiry may surprise those who remember that he lays 
down the principle elsewhere’, that the genesis of a thing is 
to be explained by its nature or essence (odcia), not the 
nature of it by its genesis. It is, he says, because the thing 
is what it is, that it came into being as it did. If we want, 
therefore, to know what the State is, we must ask, it would 
seem, not the mode of its genesis, but rather its end. Yet 
he invites us, at the very outset of the Politics, to study the 
growth of the State ab ovo (ra mpdypara pudueva). His 
object, however, in this is not so much to ascertain what 
the State is as to prove that it exists by nature, and to show 


tate of his nature. Epicurus, in They struck down the traditional 
fact, trod in the footsteps of the guide of human life without having 
Sophists referred to in the text. anything to substitute for it. 

But then he had a philosophical * De Part. An. 1. 1.640a 138qq. 
discipline to set in the place of (especially a 33-b 4): 642a 31. 
the State, which they had not. 
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that it stands to the household as a whole stands to its part 
or as a full-grown plant stands to the seed from which it 
sprang. : 

In correction of the errors of Plato and others to which 
reference has been made, Aristotle first traces back the 
household to necessity and nature, and then shows that the 
State is a derivative of the household. It differs in species 
from the household, but yet it is akin to it and issues from 
it. He takes the two relations which make up the earliest 
form of the household, before, with the birth of children, a 
third is added, that of father and child, and he shows how 
they issue, not from deliberate choice, but from impulse 
and necessity—the relation of husband and wife from an 
impulse common to man with animals and plants, that of 
master and slave from the instinct of self-preservation. The 
household thus arises; and probably some of those who 
Were most earnest in impugning the naturalness of the 
State accepted the household as natural. The sophist 
Hippias, at all events, regarded the law which enjoins 
reverence to parents as a law universally accepted and 
imposed by the gods (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 20). But the State 
rises out of the household through the intermediate institu- 
tion of the Village, which is properly a Clan-Village, and 
thus betrays its relation to the household. Already the 
Village supplies a wider range of wants than the house- 
hold—ministers to some wants which are not mere daily 
wants; and the State does no more than proceed a little 
farther in the same path. The State itself originally exists 
for the sake of ministering to life, and only by degrees goes 
on to minister to noble living. Thus there is no traceable 
break in the rise of the State out of the household; the 
early State, like the household, is under kingly rule; and 
if the one is self-complete, while the other is not, if the one 
is the culmination, or full-grown form, of the other, there 
is but one movement, one aim—that of supplying human 
needs—underlying the whole process. The household can- 
not be natural and the State other than natural : what holds 
of the former must hold of the latter: if the household is 
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natural, a fortior the State is so, for it is the completion 
of the household. We need not, however, trace the State 
back to the household, in order to prove that it is natural. 
It is by nature, because its end is the end of all natural 
things—that which is best (1252 b 34 sq.). 

These facts already justify the assertion that man is a 
naturally political being, for we find that man is, as it were, 
started by nature on an inclined plane which carries him in 
the direction of the Best, and that thus a movement is 
initiated which cannot pause till it closes in the State: but 
he is a naturally political being for another reason also; he 
possesses the gift of language, which reflects a consciousness 
of the just and the unjust, the good and the bad, and it is 
this consciousness that serves as a basis for household and 
State; whereas even the most naturally social of the lower 
animals only possess voice, and voice expresses no more 
than a sense of pleasure and pain. In drawing this marked 
distinction between the sociality of man and that of gre- 
garious animals, Aristotle probably aims at correcting the 
mistake, as he conceives it to be, of Plato, who had pro- 
tested in the Politicus (262 A sqq.) against an abrupt distinc- 
tion of dyeAatorpodixy in relation to man from dyeAatotpodixy 
in relation to other animals, explaining that one might just 
as well divide mankind into Hellenes and barbarians, or 
into Lydians and non-Lydians'. If, then, at the outset we 
found Society traced to impulses shared by the lower 
animals, we now learn to regard the household and State as 
exclusively human institutions?. We see also that the State 


' He may possibly also have in 
his mind a passage of the Laws 
(680 E)—ois émépevor kabdrep Opu- 
es ayéAnv piay Toucovet, maTpovo- 
povpevor kai Bacidelay macev OuKat- 
orarny Bacidevdpevor, which occurs 
in Plato’s sketch of the origin of 
society. Plato strangely enough 
seems more inclined than Aristotle 
to reason from the lower animals 
to man (cp. Pol. 2. 5. 1264 b 4: 
and Laws, 713 D),. 

* It is indeed implied, Pol. 3. 9. 
1280a 32, that the mddus might ex- 


ist among the lower animals, if its 
end were 1d (jv povovy, Animals 
are said (Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144b 4 
sqq.: cp.Eth. Nic.7.1.1145a 25)to 
possess vary apern (seealso Hist. 
An. 8. 1.589 a 1 sqq.). Some echo 
of Pol. 1. 2. 1253.a 9 sqq. is pos- 
sibly traceable in Plutarch de 
Amore Prolis, c.3,a passage which 
may be based on, or contain ex- 
tracts from, some composition of 
the great physician Erasistratus, 
who was a pupil of Theophrastus. 
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is not merely forced on man by his needs, but foreshadowed 
by his nature, and requisite to give full play to his faculties ; 
that man bears marks of being intended for life in the State. 
The dzodAus, if a man and not above or below humanity, is 
not only a man whose needs are incompletely satisfied, but 
also one whose faculties are without an adequate field for 
their exercise. 

We might imagine that Aristotle would stop at this point, 
having now come to the end of the argument by which he 
seeks to establish that the State is by nature and that man 
is intended by nature for life in the State; but he goes on~ 
to assert that the State is prior in nature to the household 
and the individual. He argues that the individual, being 
incomplete without the State, is related to it as a part toa 
whole, and that the whole is prior in nature to its part. He 
makes no subsequent use of this principle’; so that we can 
only conjecture why he lays stress upon it. He does so 
probably, partly because if the State and individual were 
both pronounced to be by nature and therefore to stand so 
far on an equality, the authority of the State over the 
individual would still be imperfectly restored, and its relative 
dignity imperfectly vindicated; partly in order to place in 
the strongest light the disparity of the household and the 
State, and therefore the contrast of the householder and 
the statesman. He goes on further to enforce the claims 
of the State by showing from what a depth of degradation 
the State saves man, and how great are the benefits it has 
conferred upon him. Without the State and the virtue it 
developes in man, man would be the worst of animals: 
with it he rises far above their level. | 

eh In Aristotle’s view, the State is as essential to man’s 
Y existence as the act of birth. For existence means com- 
plete existence, and without the State a man is a mere 
bundle of capacities for good or evil without the faculty 
(ppdvnois kal dpern), for whose hand they were intended: 


? It is not on the priority of the _ bling that of a whole to its part 
State to the individual, but on the — that he dwellsin 5 (8). 1. 1337427. 
fact of its relation to him resem- 
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he is, as it were, a helm without a helmsman—‘ nave senza 
nocchiero in gran tempesta. Existence also means real 
living existence, not such an existence as that of the part 


after the whole is destroyed—as that of the hand or eye 


after life has left the body. The State is a condition of 
complete and real human existence—of existence in the full 
sense of the word: its place in the process of man’s life is 
thus as assured as that of the act of birth, or of the taking 
of food. It matters not that whole races of men are 
doomed to remain half-grown and never to realize the 
City-State: we judge of what is natural for man by that 
which holds good of well-constituted natures. Man is a 
being marked out by nature for the gradual attainment of 
a definite limit of growth, and the State is the means of 
enabling him to do so. Man’s duty to the State is no 
more a matter of compact than his duty to be virtuous. 
Compact is not needed as a basis for the authority of a 
State which fulfils the end of the State, nor can it lend 
authority to a State which does not do so. 

The State does not come into being, in Aristotle’s view, 
in derogation from, or limitation of, man’s natural rights: 
on the contrary, it calls them into existence. It enunciates 
what is just (Pol. 1. 2. 1253a 37, 7) 5€ dixatoodyvn ToALTLKEY 
) yap Sikyn moAuTuKHs Kowavias Takis eotiv' 7) S€ Ofkn TOD diKalov 
kplo.s): it is in the State, and with reference to its end, that 
men’s rights are to be determined (Pol. 3. 12. 1282 b 14sqq.). 
If persons outside a given State are recognized by those 
belonging to it as possessing rights—for example, rights to 
freedom or to be ruled not despotically but as freemen 
should be ruled, Aristotle would probably nevertheless say 
that rights in their origin are traceable to the internal 
relations of the State. Contrast Chrysippus, Ilept Oe@v (ap. 
Plutarch. de Stoicorum Repugn. c. 9)—ovd yap éorw ebpety Ths 
dikaloovyns GAAnY apxjv ovd’ GAnv yéveowv 7 THY ex Tod Atos 
kal THY eK THs Kos Pvoews. Finding the natural in the best 
form of the State, Aristotle has no call to imagine a state 
of nature antecedent to society, and involving risks which 
compel the formation of the State as a pzs aller. The State 
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éxists, according to him, because of the better elements in 
human nature, rather than because human nature is a 
compound of good and bad. The love of society and the 
perception of right and wrong implanted by nature in man, 
the impulse of self-perpetuation, the need of protection and 
sustenance, the higher needs that gradually assert them- 
selves: these are the things to which the State owes its 
existence. Man is a being the satisfaction of whose material 
needs suggests and leads on to the satisfaction of higher 
needs. The rise of the State merely reflects man’s destin- 
ation to moral development. Kant, on the contrary, in his 
‘Idee zu einer allgemeiner Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher 
Absicht, traces the State to antagonisms resulting from 
the fact that men have both tendencies to social union 
and tendencies disruptive of it, both general sympathies 
and private interests’. 


The argument of Aristotle must probably have failed to Remarks 
convince the partisans of the opposite doctrine. Some of At. 
his opponents would reject his account of the functions of gument. 
the State, and would confine them to the protection of 
men’s rights: others might say that the picture he draws of 
the State is a picture of an ideal State very different from 
the State as it is, and that his defence of the State is con- 
sequently a defence of a State which is nowhere to be 
found: others would perhaps dispute the genesis of the 
State from the household, and make it out to be rather a 
thing of man’s devising, and to be designed less for man’s 
improvement, than his convenience. 

For ourselves, the close historical connexion between the 
family relation and the State has been placed beyond 
doubt, though the intrinsic difference between the two 
institutions is more evident to us than to the Greeks, whose 
State was in many respects more like a household than our 
own. Aristotle indeed himself rightly rests the claims of 
the State rather on its adaptation to human nature and its 
incalculable services than on its succession to the household. 

_ 7 Kant, Werke, 7. 321 sq. See Flint, Philosophy of History, 1. 391. 
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Its authority, however, may be vindicated without seeking 
to prove that it is everything to man; or even that it is a 
product of nature. The word ‘nature’ means less to_us 
than it did to the Greeks. On the other hand, so far as 
Aristotle’s argument goes to show that the authority of the 
State is not based on consent, it possesses permanent im- 
portance. 

Cicero (de Rep. 1. 24. 38) is sarcastic at the expense of 
some inquirers who had begun their political speculations 
in a similar fashion to Aristotle, though one or two of his 
expressions (e.g. ‘quot modis quidque dicatur’) make it 
doubtful whether he is thinking of Aristotle:—‘Nec vero, 
inquit Africanus, ita disseram de re tam illustri tamque nota, 
ut ad illa elementa revolvar, quibus uti docti homines his in 
rebus solent, ut a prima congressione maris et feminae, 
deinde a progenie et cognatione ordiar, verbisque quid sit 
et quot modis quidque dicatur definiam saepius: apud pru- 
dentes enim homines et in maxima re publica summa cum 
gloria belli domique versatos quum loquar, non commit- 
tam ut sit illustrior illa ipsa res, de qua disputem, quam 
oratio mea.’ He so states the primary cause of the forma- 
tion of the State, as to give a greater prominence to man’s 
natural sociality than to his needs: ‘Coetus autem prima — 
causa coeundi est non tam imbecillitas quam naturalis quae- 
dam hominum quasi congregatio: non est enim singulare 
nec solivagum genus hoc’ (Cic. de Rep. 1. 25. 39). Else- 
where, however, neglecting Aristotle’s distinction between 
the cause of the original formation of the State and the 
cause of its existence!, he makes rod ed (hv the cause of its 
formation: ‘Considerate nunc cetera quam sint provisa 
sapienter ad illam civium beate et honeste vivendi societa- 
tem: ea est enim prima causa coeundi et id hominibus 
efici ex re publica debet partim institutis, alia legibus’ 
(de Rep. 4. 3. 3). 

Bacon’s account of the origin of society? is noticeable, 


* Something not altogether un- friend has pointed out to me, in 
like Cicero’s statement appears, Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a II sqq. : 
however, to be implied in Pol. 3. 2 “Argument of Sir F. Bacon, 
6. 1278b 21sqq., and also, as a His Majesty’s Solicitor-General, 





both’ because it is obviously influenced by Aristotle’s 
- views, and because it does not trace society to a primitive 
compact. ‘The first platform of monarchy,’ he says, ‘is 
that of a father, who governing over his wife by prerogative 
of sex, over his children by prerogative of age and because 
he is author unto them of being, and over his servants by 
prerogative of virtue and providence (for he that is able of 
body and improvident of mind is xatura servus), is the very 
model of a king.’ On this pattern the earliest society was 
constructed. ‘ The first original submission is paternity or 
patriarchy, which was, when a family growing so great, as 
it could not contain itself within one habitation, some 
branches of the descendants were forced to plant them- 
selves into new families, which second families could not by 
a natural instinct and inclination, but bear a reverence and 
yield an obeisance to the eldest line of the ancient family 
from which they were derived.’ Bacon adds, as secondary 
and later sources of monarchy, admiration of virtue or 
gratitude towards merit, gratitude for salvation in war, or 
enforced submission to a conqueror. ‘All these four sub- 
missions are evident to be natural and more ancient than 
law. ‘All other commonwealths, monarchies only ex- 
cepted, do subsist by a law precedent ... but in monarchies, 
especially hereditary . ... the submission is more natural 
and simple, which afterwards by laws subsequent is per- 
fected and made more formal, but it is grounded upon 
nature',’ ‘Nulla apud Baconem, Friedlander remarks, 


in the case of the Postnati of same position with respect to his 


Scotland ;’ quoted by C. Fried- 
lander, De Francisci Baconis 
Verulamii doctrina politica, p. 15. 

1 Bacon evidently intends to 
suggest that the claims of Mon- 
archy are superior to those of 
other constitutions—an inference 
which Aristotle is far from draw- 
ing from its priority in point of 
time. ‘While the Protestant 
writers on Natural Law persist- 
ently maintain that the State is a 
divine ordinance—while they in- 
cline to place the subject in the 


King as that which the child holds 
to the father whom he has had no 
part in selecting —while again 
they firmly assert the  inde- 
feasible Majesty of the Head of 
the State, the Jesuit writers on 
the subject take a diametrically 
opposite view. They insist in 
the interest of the Church on the 
human origin of the State, on its 
origin in a primitive social com- 
pact, and infer from this that 
where the Prince shows himself 
unworthy of the power committed 
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‘vestigia ficti illius, quem Hobbesius profert, status natura- 
lis, qui bellum fuisse cogitatur omnium contra omnes; 
nulla vestigia pactorum illorum quibus homines se invicem 
obstrinxissent, occurrunt.’ 


Aristotle’s It will be observed that, if Aristotle deals with the 
Soa question of the origin of the State, he deals with it only 
of the 


incidentally, and in course of proving that the State exists 
by nature. We must not, therefore, expect from him more 
than a cursory treatment of the ‘question. 

Plato had twice sketched the origin of society—first in 
the Republic and again in the Laws; and his two accounts 
do not altogether coincide. He had traced its origin in 
the Republic! to man’s need of the services of his fellows : 
he here starts with the single individual and shows how 
unable he would be to supply his own needs without the 
aid of at least four or five others, and how the efforts of 
this group of individuals would fail of full efficiency in the 
absence of a scheme for distributing and combining their 
labour. The interchange of the products of their industry 
is thus, according to this passage, the first and most cha- 
racteristic fact of social life. In the Laws ?, however, while 
tracing the succession of constitutions from its starting- 
point, he incidentally developes another view of the origin 
of society. He had apparently noticed that the sites of 
ancient cities were often close under the slopes of high 
hills, still more ancient traces of habitation being found 
on the summits of these hills*; and these facts seemed 


State. 


to him, the mandate he holds may 
be withdrawn from him’ (J. E. 
Erdmann, Geschichte der Phil- 
osophie, 1. 574). A  Solicitor- 
General’s argument in the time of 
James I, and especially an argu- 
ment of Bacon as Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, was, however, certain to be 
sufficiently monarchical i in tone. 

1 Rep. 369A Sqq., ef yeyvonerny 
Todt Ocacaipeba \oyo k.t.A. Plato’s 
treatment of the subject in the 
Republic is no doubt, .however, 


more ideal and less historical than 
in the Laws. Perhaps indeed we 
could hardly expect him to trace 
the State back to the household 
in a dialogue in which the house- 
hold was about to be abolished. 

2 B. 3, 676 A-682 B. 

8 Or, very probably, he was 
merely building on Homer’s de- 
scription of the Cyclopes, which 
both Plato and Aristotle take as 
a picture of the earliest Een 
society :— 
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to him to point to the further fact of a primitive deluge, 
the survivors of which began society afresh on the hill- 
tops, each household being ruled by the father and exist- 
ing either independently or in combination with a few 
others. Why the survivors of the deluge should be found, 
when the curtain draws up, grouped in such small bodies, 
Plato does not explain. The next phase of society is 
a larger agglomeration of households, accompanied with a 
change of the site of the settlement to the foot of the 
hill-slope. 

It is evident both from the general tenour of Aristotle's 
account of the origin of society, and from the repetition 
in it of incidental expressions used in this passage of the 
Laws!, that he has this sketch before him in his own 
treatment of the subject. The deluge, indeed, is dropped 
out, and all the picturesque features of Plato’s story: we 
lose also some instructive hints, such as the apfercu that 
the earliest men were hunters and herdsmen (Laws, 679 A); 
and the series of societies—household, clan-village, and 
city-State—is marshalled before us, stripped of historical 
detail and reduced to a somewhat bald outline. But Aris- 
totle has seized the idea that society begins with the house- 
hold, not with the group of producers to which the Re- 
public traces it back, and he holds firmly to it. He adds, 
however, an account of the origin of the household—a 
subject which Plato had not touched. As we have seen, 
he traces this, not, like Locke, to the long infancy and 
long minority of the human being, which, but for wedlock, 
would impose an overwhelming burden on the mother, but 


2.1252b 18: and Laws, 680 D-E, 


> a 
GAN ofy indy dpéwv vaiovar 


kdapnva, 

> , cr 

€v omega yAadupoict. 
Cp. Laws, 677 B. 

* e.g. Laws, 681 A, rév olkjocewr 
TouTo@y perCdvev avéavopevor ek TOV 
éXatrovev kai rp@teav—cp. Pol. 1.2. 
1252 b 15,7 & é« mdetdvwr olka 
kowovia TpaTH xpnoews Eevexey 1) 
epnpuepov kon: Laws, 681 B, zai- 
das kal maidwy matdas—cp. Pol. 1. 


P@v ovy ovK EK ToUT@Y (sc. duvac- 
Telat ylyvoyTat) TOY KaTa play oiKnoLY 
kal kara ‘yevos Steomappéevav wo 
amopias ths €v tais POopais, év ais 
TO mpeaBuTatoy apyer dia TO THY 
dpxny avrois ek marpos kal pnTpos 
yeyovevat, ols emopevor Kabdrrep bpyt= 
des ayé\nv piay motnocovet, tatpo- 
vopoupevot Kat Bagweiay macav 
Ocxatorarny BactAevopever ; 
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to certain powerful instincts, which hardly, perhaps, account 
for the permanence of the conjugal relation. 

We see that, in Aristotle’s view, the State so far treads 
in the steps of the Household and Village, that it never 
ceases to be a common life, for this is implied in the term 
xowwvia. A sundered and scattered citizen-body, like that 
of Rome, would not be to Aristotle a citizen-body at all. 
Mutual personal acquaintance (4 (7). 4. 1326 b 14 sqq.) was 
essential to the citizens for the discharge of their political 
duties; and besides, a common life (7d ovgqv), though not 
enough of itself to constitute a State (3. 9. 1280b 29 sqq.), 
is, in his opinion, a necessary condition of State-life. But 
though the State resembles the household and village in 
this particular, it developes virtues unknown or imperfectly 
known to them. Justice, in the true sense, first appears in 
the State. 

We have already seen that too much must not be 
expected from a sketch of the origin of society, which 
is introduced mainly to prove its naturalness, and does 
not profess to aim at exhaustiveness. It is, evidently, 
largely ideal. Each of the successive kowwviar is repre- 
sented in its correct and normal form. The confusion, 


common among barbarians, of the wife with the slave ~ 
(1. 2. 1252b 5 sq.) is just noticed and no more. No time: 


is spent on such deviation-forms of the Household as that 
mentioned as prevalent in Persia (Eth. Nic. 8.12. 1160b 27), 
where the father uses his sons as slaves. The relation 
between master and slave is conceived asa relation in which 
each side finds its advantage. The retrospect thus acquires 
rather an ideal aspect. It is an historical retrospect, but 
the many erroneous types of each xoi.vwvia which have pre- 
sented themselves are thrown on one side, and we take 
note only of the normal evolution. The gradual expan- 
sion of the solitary household into the clan-village and 
the city-State is an ideal picture, rather than an historically 
traceable fact. If Aristotle intends to imply that the 
household is coeval with the first origin of society, he 
omits to notice that society occasionally exists, as Hero- 
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dotus already knew, without the institution of marriage, 
even in its rudest polyandric form. Aristotle, again, traces 
the development of society without reference either to 
religion or to war, each of which has probably exercised 
a powerful influence upon it, even if they have not been 
the main factors in the movement. 

If we doubt whether the household finds a place in the 
most rudimentary form of society, and therefore whether 
the starting-point of Aristotle’s evolution is really the true 
starting-point, we need not hesitate to deny that the cul- 
mination of the process, as he conceives it, is really its 
culmination. He seems to close the social evolution long 
before its real termination. The city-State, as he depicts 
it, without a Church, without fully developed professions, 
with an imperfectly organized industrial and agricultural 
system and a ‘merely parochial extent of territory, cannot 
be considered ‘self-complete, as he asserts it to be: 
perhaps, indeed, no single State can be held to be so. 
The €@vos, again, finds no place in this sketch of social 
development: Aristotle’s view of it, indeed, does not seem 
to be wholly self-consistent. For though not only Bac- 
_, Aeta, which is one of the normal- constitutions. but even 
 ropBacreia, the most divine of them all, might exist in 
an é@vos or group of é6vn (Pol. 3. 14. 1285b 31 sq.), the 
€Ovos is pronounced to be self-complete only in respect of 
things necessary (adrdpxns év Tots dvayxato.s, 4 (7). 4. 1326b 
4), and also deficient in the ‘differentiation’ which marks 
the State (2. 2. 1261 a 27). 


Two conclusions, especially, result from this inquiry : The réac 
the one, that the wéAus is the true subject of the investi- hope 


gations of Political Science; the other, that the éAcs, human so- 
being a natural entity (rév xara iow ovvectdrwyr), is not ae en 
a thing to take any and every shape that the convenience pees 
of the individual may dictate, but, on the contrary, has political 
a physiology of its own, and a natural structure of its own, *"4 
which must be ascertained. 


The Greek language left Aristotle no alternative, save 
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to identify the wéAvs with the State. The term, which was 
thus placed before him for analysis, was not a term like our 
word ‘State, vague in etymology and meaning and thus 
susceptible of any connotation. It came to him fresh from 
popular use and full of associations of a definite kind. 
Evidently it implied, in the first place, that a State with- 
out a city at its centre was not a State at all. It is true 
that the word zédvs is occasionally used in the sense of 
‘a country?’; but it has nothing of the vagueness in this 
respect of the Latin word ‘ respublica.’ 

Another obvious inference from the word zoAts was a 
the State was something inclusive and all-comprehending. 
The word ‘respublica,’ on the contrary, implies a distinction 
between ‘res publica’ and ‘res privata.. The Greek word 
made it easy to regard the State as the whole of which the 
individual was a part. It led to a view of human society 
as a whole: no line was drawn between the social and the 
political system : production, trade, science, religion were as 
much phenomena of the State as government. TloAurixy 
was held to regulate all human activities and to provide 
for their harmonious co-operation for a common end. 

The word zéAus, again, tended to suggest a limit to the 
size of the State. The city, it would be felt, could not be 
indefinitely large, and therefore, as the State was a city, 
neither could the State. It implied, further, that the State 
involved a common social life (rd ov¢jv); that a mere 
participation in a common government was not enough. It 
perhaps suggested the idea that the State was not an 
abstraction, existing apart from the human beings and the 
territory which made it up, but that it was a concrete thing 
hardly separable from its walls, its soil, its inhabitants, and, 
above all, its citizens. Aristotle, indeed, uses the word 
moXus in conflicting senses. He often seems to use it so as 
to include all who exchange services of whatever kind 
within the State (e.g. Pol. 1. 3. 1253 b 2 sqq.: 2. 2. 1261 a 
23: 3. 4. 1277a 5sqq., a passage which is perhaps only 
aporetic): more strictly, the woAira: are the aédus (6 (4): 

1 See Liddell and Scott, s. v. 
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II. 1295 b 25: 3. 6. 1279 a 21); and this appears to be his 
prevailing view (3. I. 1274b 41). 

Lastly, the word implied, by its antithesis to the House- 
hold and the Village, that the State, though the highest, 
was not the only form of Society. To Hobbes the State 
is the earliest social unity. It was not so to Aristotle. 


Aristotle assumes, in the very first sentence of the Politics, 
that the State isa xowwvia!. But what is a xowwvia? We 
search in vain in Aristotle’s writings for any systematic ac- 
count of kowwvia. As inthe case of many other terms, we 
are left to make out the meaning he attaches to the word 
from a number of scattered passages which rather imply 
than state it. The subject of kowwvia is touched upon by 
Aristotle, partly in the Nicomachean Ethics, partly in the 
Politics. The household, for instance, so far as it is a form 
of Friendship (@vAta), is treated in the Ethics. The virtues 
which go to the maintenance of a xowwwvia are described in 
the Ethics. In the Politics we have mostly to do with 
kowa@viat composed of rulers and ruled, and with the prin- 
ciples which determine the nature of the rule exercised. 
For there are xowwviat which are not composed of rulers 
and ruled, as will shortly be seen. We seem to gather from 
the scattered data we possess that every xowwvia must— 

1. Consist of at least two human beings diverse from 
each other (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133a 16 sqq.): and these human 
beings must not stand to each other in the relation of 
instrument and end, for in that case there will not be 
enough in common between them. At least, this is the 
teaching of Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21 sqq., and Eth. Nic. 8.13. 
1161 a 32 sqq.: yet the first book of the Politics asserts 
a kolwwvia between master and slave, which is a case of 
precisely that disparity. Perhaps the very unequal xowwwvia, 
like the unequal form of friendship, is to be regarded as 
a lower form of the thing, though not so low as wholly 
to forfeit the name, 


* The word kowwvia is hardly will be seen from the text, a far 
translatable in English. Itis,as wider term than ‘association.’ 


The 7édus 
a Kowwvia, 
and a 
compound 
Whole, a 
avvéerov. 
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2. These human beings are regarded as possessing dyad 
and exchanging them: thus a kxowwvia is formed by a 
buyer and a seller, or by husband and wife. Beings who 
do not stand in need of anything or anybody do not form 
ko.wwviar: thus the gods, whom the Stoics conceived as being 
in xowwvia with men, cannot be so in Aristotle’s view. 
The dayaéa exchanged, even if in truth so diverse as to be 
incommensurable, must be commensurable in relation to 
demand (Eth. Nic. 5. 8.1133 b 18): their ratio will in a fully 
developed society be measured by money. 

3. The two parties unite in a common action (pags): see 
for illustrations Eth. Nic. 9. 12. 1172a 3sqq. Buyer and 
seller unite in exchanging. The xowwvol of a State unite 
in ‘the best life of which they are capable’ (Pol. 4 (7). 8. 
1328a 36): those of the best State in ‘the actualization 
and perfect exercise of virtue’ (38). This is the kouvdy Tr, 
which the existence of the xowwvia implies—a common aim 
(Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160 a 8 sqq.) and common action. 

4. A passage here and there in the Ethics seems to imply 
a compact, tacit or other, between the parties to the kowwvia. 
So in Eth. Nic. 8.14.1161b 13 sq. we are told that ‘Political 
Friendship’ appears to rest on compact (ai qodutikat Kat 
pudetixal Kal ovpmAoixal kal dca Toratrar (pirat) Kowwwri- 
Kats (piAtais) €olkact paddov' ofoy yap Kal? .duodoylay Tid 
paivovrar etvar eis tavras O& Tagevey dv Tis Kal Tiy Eevixyy), 
while the friendship of relatives and comrades is held, on 
the contrary, not to rest on any such basis. There is 
nothing, however, to this effect in the Politics, where the 
State is distinctly traced to a root in the family relation. 

If we examine the dAdAaktix}) Kkoiwovia, or union for 
exchange, we shall find all these features present. Buyer 
and seller combine to exchange certain commodities on 
certain terms with a view to their own advantage. 

In a kowwvia of this simple kind, however, we notice the 
absence of one feature which is conspicuously present in the 
kowwwviat which pass before us in the opening chapters of 
the Politics—the household, village, and State. In Trade 
no relation of rule and subjection is established between 
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the xowwvot1. The parties to an union for exchange stand, 
as such, on one and the same level. 

The State is thus not only a xowovia, but a xowwvia 
consisting of rulers and ruled. It is a Whole composed of 
parts (I. 2.1253a 20: 4 (7). 8.1328a 21 sq.), not a pléus 
or a xpao.s in which the mingled elements vanish, replaced 
by a new entity, the result of the mixture; still less is 
it a ovudvors (Pol. 2. 4. 1262 b 10sq.): it is, on the con- 
trary, a otv0ects (3. 3. 1276 b 6), an union in a compound 
form of uncompounded elements (acvvera), which continue 
to subsist as elements or parts within the compound Whole. 
Being a Whole, the State is composed of dissimilars (2. 2. 
1261 a 29), and includes within itself a ruling element and 
a ruled (1. 5.1254a 28sq.). Its parts—and here its parts 
are taken to be the individuals composing it—stand to it in 
just the same relation as the parts of any other Whole do 
to that Whole (1. 2.1253 a 26). The fact that the State is 
a Whole thus leads to various important inferences as to 
its nature. 

Plato had drawn a close parallel between the State and 
the soul of the individual human being, but had not ex- 
plained how this resemblance comes to exist. Aristotle 
finds a parallel between the structure of the State and that 
of all otvOera; so that it resembles, according to him, not 
one single exceptional entity, but nine-tenths of existent 
things, and the analogy becomes more comprehensible. 
If Aristotle seems, in one passage (Pol. I. 2. 1252a 24), 
to speak of the State as the outcome of a process of 
growth, he does not apparently entertain the idea that this 
creates a special resemblance between it and a plant or 
animal—an ‘organism, as we term it. Still all Wholes, 


1 By using the expression ovd’ 
@AAns Kowewvias ovdemas e& fs ev te 
ro yevos (Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 25: 
cp. I. 5.12544 28), Aristotle seems 
to imply that there are kcowvwviar 
which do not issue, like the State, 
in a Generic Unity, but if so, it is 
doubtful to what cowwvia he refers. 
For the meaning of this term, 


see Metaph. A. 6. 1o16a 24 sqq.: 
1016b 31 sqq. Just as men, horses, 
and dogs are one in kind, for they » 
are all animals, so the members 
of a State are one in kind, for they 
are all kowwvoi. One in kind, not 
merely one avadoyia: cp. Eth. Nic. 
I. 4. 1096b 27. 


To under- 
stand a 


thing, how- 


ever, it is 
necessary 
to trace it 
to its ee 
causes, 
ay 
to discover 
its matter 


and its end. 
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and animals among them, are used occasionally to throw 
light on the structure of the State (e.g. 1. 5. 1254a 2 sqq.). 
The individual man, composed of soul and body, beyond 
all other members of the class—not, as Plato thought, the 
soul of the individual—affords an instructive analogy to 
the State, for he is, like it,a moral agent (4 (7). 1. 1323b 
338q.). Still, even here the parallel is not complete; for 
the State is essentially a plurality of human beings (2. 5 
1263 b 36), and far more self-complete than the individual 
(2. 2. 1261 b 11). The State, however, as we have seen, 
resembles the individual in being a Whole constituted by 
nature. 


We have thus ascertained the genus of things to which 
the State belongs, but we must ascertain much more than 
this about it, before we can claim to understand what the 
State is. Aristotle knew more clearly than any of his 
, predecessors how much an answer to the old Socratic 
inquiry, what this or that thing is, involved. The definition 
of a thing is the statement of its causes: it involves the 
tracing out of all the causes which make it what it is: 
but, above all, it involves a knowledge of its end. To 
understand a thing is not to understand what it is made 
of, or what it looks like’, but to understand its living 
operation; and if we are to understand this, we must, 
above all, know its end. It is thus and thus only 
that we penetrate into its inmost being. This holds of 
the State, as of other things, though, as we have already 
seen, Political Science does not speculate about the State 
with a purely speculative aim, but with the aim of regulating 
human action. 


In every object not devoid of Matter, the source of its 
being, or cause, which first attracts attention, is the mate- 


. Cp. de Part. An. 1. 1. 640b 29 
sqq- % él pev ouv TO oXNMATL kal 
TO ) Xpepare ekagr dv éott Tov Te C@@v 
Kal TOV popior, opbas a dv Anpoxpiros 
réyou" paiverat yap OUT@S brohaPeiv. 
pyat you mavti SnAov etvat otdv Te 


THY poppiy €or 6 dyOporos, os 
6vTOS av’TOd T@ TE oXnpare kal T@ 
XP@patt yvwpipou* xKatrot kal é 
TeOvews EXEL THY ALTHY TOU OXNMATOS 
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rial out of which it is made. Ex nihilo nihil fit. How 
this material came to exist, how the Potential was brought 
into being, Aristotle does not attempt to explain. It is 
evident that his account of Becoming leaves Matter un- 
explained: it deals only with the later stage of the process, 
not with its earliest moments. He held Matter, in fact, 
to be eternal. Starting, however, from this point, we see 
that, if we wish to refer a statue to its causes, the bronze or 
marble of which it is made takes a first place among them. 
Apart from this, it would not be in existence at all. “Eva 
pey ovv tpdmov altiov A€yerar TO €€ ov ylveTat TL evuTap- 
XovTos, ofov 6 xaAkos Tod avdpiayTos Kal 6 dpyvpos THs pidAns, 
Phys. 2. 3. 194b 23. In this case the material is material 
in our sense of the word—it is body: in other cases it is 
not so—in fact not sensible, but intelligible: cp. Metaph. 
Z. 10. 1036 a 8, 4% 8 An Gyvwotos kal airynv' Ay 8 7 pev 
aicOntn eoti 7 S€ vonTH, aicOnrH ev otoy yadkds Kal &vAov 
Kal don KivynTn An, vonTn S€ H ev Tots aicOnTots tmapyovca 
pn 9 alcOnra, ofov ra wadnuatixd?, But whether body or 
not, matter is always a substratum in things susceptible 
of change; cp. Metaph. H. 1. 1042a 32, é71 8 éorly ovota 
kal 7) UAn, SHAov’ ev Tacals yap Tais dvTiKeyevars peTaBo- 
ais éori re TO tmokeievoy Tats peraBoArats. Thus cold air 
becomes warm air or warm air becomes cold air: there is 
a transition from one contrary affection to another: but 
this, and any other change, implies the existence of a 
tertium quid in addition to ‘cold’ and ‘warm, a thing 
neither cold nor warm in itself, but capable of becoming 
cold or warm—this is ‘air.’ Air, then, is in this example 
the matter and substratum (tn and troxetwevov). "Avaykny 
tmeivai tr TO petaBdddAov eis THY EévavTiwow' ov yap Ta 
évayria peraBadAet, Metaph. A. 1. 1069 b 6. The characte- 
ristic, then, of matter is its capability of becoming this or 

that—its ‘ potentiality ’ (rd duvdjer dv), in a word. ‘Matter 
is the potential, imperfect, inchoate, which the supervening 
Form actualizes into the perfect and complete, a transition 
from half-reality to entire reality or act. The Potential is 


1 Quoted by Grote, Aristotle, 2. 185. 
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the undefined or indeterminate—what may be or what may 
not be—what is not yet actual, and may perhaps never 
become so, but is prepared to pass into actuality when the 
energizing principle comes to aid’ (Grote, Aristotle, 2. 184). 
Aristotle’s account of Matter varies from time to time, 
according as he finds himself obliged to read more or fewer 
attributes into the primitive od ov« dvev or é& trobécews 
dvayxaiov. Taken at the lowest, this must possess a certain 
amount of spontaneous power—a capability of favouring 
by its suitability or marring by its defects the process from 
Potentiality to Actuality. Aristotle, however, as we have 
seen}, occasionally treats it as almost an efficient cause. 
Indeed, as the mpérn tAn and the écydrn BAy are both of 
them Matter, its nature must inevitably vary greatly. 
Evidently, then, though Matter is for certain things an 
indispensable condition of their being, it is nevertheless 
insufficient by itself fully to account for their existence. 
"Ek yap xadkod avopiavta ylyverbait paper, ov Tov xadkov av- 
dpiavra, Phys. 1. 7. Ig0a 25. If bronze is to become a 
statue, the form of a statue must be impressed upon it. 
Thus (Phys. 2. 3. 194 b 26) dAdov |tpdmov aitia A€yerar| 7d 
eldos kal TO tapddevyyat Totto 8 éotly 6 Adyos 6 Tod Th ap 
elvat kal Ta Tovrov yévn (the kinds or genera under which 
the species and specific form falls). Ifa saw is to be a saw, 
it must not only have a correct Material Cause (be made of 
iron), but also assume a correct Form (have teeth). It is 
then that the Potential passes into Actuality. ‘In this 
way of putting the antithesis, the Potential is not so much 
implicated with the Actual as merged and suppressed to 
make room for the Actual; it isasa half-grown passing into 
a full-grown ; being itself essential as a preliminary stage in 
the order of logical generation. The three logical divisions 
—Matter, Form, and the resulting Compound or Concrete 
(ro odtvodov, TO ovverknupevov)—are here compressed into 
two, the Potential and the Actualization thereof. Actuality 
(€vepyera, évred€xeva) coincides in meaning partly with the 
Form, partly with the resulting Compound; the Form being 
+ P. 17, where de Gen. An. 2. 6. 742.4 19 sqq. was referred to. 
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so much exalted, that the distinction between the two is 
almost effaced ’ (Grote, Aristotle, ibid.). 

But, however we conceive the process by which Matter 
receives Form—whether as a growth of one into the other 
or as a combination of the two (ctvOeo1s)—in either case 
a further power is necessary, whether to assist the growth 
or to effect the combination. This is the ‘source of change’ 
(ev 7 Klvnovs)—the efficient cause (Phys. 2. 3. 194. b 29 sqq., 
d0ev H apy THs peTAaBoARs 7) TpeTN 7 THS Npewnoews, olov 6 
Bovdevoas atrios kal 6 marip Tob Téxvov Kal dAws TO TroLodY 
TOU Fovovpevov Kal TO peTaBddAovy Tod meTaBaddopévov). But 
what is the efficient cause of a thing? A house is built by 
aman: but then it is built by the man gua builder; and 
he is a builder so far as he is possessed of the art of 
building. “Avdpwmos oixodopel Ort olkoddyos, 6 b& oixoddpos 
KaTa Tiv oikodoptKyny’ TodTo Toivuy mpdTepov TO alriov (Phys. 
2. 3.195b 23). The art of building, then, we find, is the 
efficient cause of the house. But then—still observing the 
_same rule of following the chain of causation up to the 
highest cause (d«f del 7d airiov Exdorov Td axpdratoy Cnreiv, 
Phys. 2. 3. 195b 21)—the art of building a house is insight 
into the Form of a house, possession of the Form (7 yap 
réxvn TO eldos, Metaph. Z. 9. 1034a 24): it is the presence 
in the mind of the conception, the type (rd mapddevypa, 
Phys. 2. 3. 194b 26): thus both in Nature and in Art like 
produces like, a man produces a man, a house a house, and 
so forth. We might even expect that Aristotle, like Plato 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 1. 439. 3, 2nd edit.), would absorb the 
Efficient Cause wholly in the Formal, but this he does 
not do: a place is left by him for the efficient cause and 
a part for it to play (cp. de Gen. et Corr. 2. 9. 335b 
7sqq., Set 5 mpocetvar kal tH Tpitnv, iy amavTes pev dve- 
pettovot, Aye. & ovdeis (the efficient cause).... e péy 
ydp éotw aitia Ta edn, did Th ovK del yevva ovvexGs, GAAG 
mote pev tote 6 ov, dvTwy Kal Tov €cldGv det Kal TOY 
peOextixGv 3). Thus with him the art of building or the 
builder remains the efficient cause of the house, though 
we see that the Form must not only be ultimately im- 
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pressed on the Matter, but must be pre-existent to the 
whole operation. | 

Nor yet is it sufficient that the Form of the thing should 
be complete if it cannot fulfil the end for which it is 
designed. A hand is not a hand if it does not fulfil 
the end of a hand: a stone hand, for instance, is not a 
hand at all, except in name. Tlavra r@ Epym dpiotar kat 
7 Svvdper, Gore pnKeTL Tovadra OvTa ov AeEKTéov TA avTa 
elvat GAN’ Suovupa (Pol. 1. 2. 1253 a 23). It is in the 
end, and the end alone, that the whole evolution finds 
rest and completion. This is its term, and it is, if we 
look well into the matter, the deepest and most deter- 
mining cause throughout the movement. “Opo.ov & éovKe 
TO A€yew Ta alria €€ avdyxns Kav et Tis 61d TO payaipLoy 
oloito TO Bowp e€eAndAvbévar povoy Tots tdpwmiGowv, GA ov 
dua TO bytalvew ob Evexa TO payxalpioy éreuev (de Gen. An. 
5. 8. 789 b 12). The End masters, as it were, every 
other agency—Form, Efficient Cause, Matter—and bends 
it to its service. It determines the Form the thing 
must assume: the saw is intended to saw—therefore it 
must have teeth (its Form). It sets in motion the effi- 
cient cause, the worker in iron and his tools. It also 
produces, or chooses, or adapts for its purpose, the 
material out of which the saw is to be made. It must 
be made of iron: why? Because its end is to saw. The 
End is thus, in truth, the Beginning. It is a fixed point at 
the commencement and termination of a process (éo7l 76 ob 
Evexa év tots dxwytows, Metaph. A. 7. 1072b1). To seize 
and determine this fixed point is always possible, and till 
this has been done, the cause of the thing cannot be said 
to have been ascertained.’ ’Ewei wAclovs dpGyev airias mept 
THY yeverw Tiv pvotkyy, oloy THY TE Ov EveKa Kal THY BOEV F 
apx)) Ths Kinoews, dvopiotéov kal wept TovTwy Tola mpeTn Kal 
devteépa mépuxev. gaiverar 5€ Tpern, iv A€youev Evexd Twos" 
Adyos yap otros, apy 8 6 Adyos duolws év Te Tols Kara 
TEXVNY Kat ev Tols ioe. ovvertnkdcw* i yap TH S.ravota 
7 Tm alcOnoe. dpiodpevos 6 pev iatpds Thy tyleay, 6 8° olko- 
dduos THY oiklay, dmobiddac. Tovs Adyous Kal Tas aitlas ov 
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Tovodow éxdoTov, Kat ddTL Tountéov orws (de Part. An. 1. 
I. 639 b 11 sqq.)!. 

In the foregoing statement of a familiar doctrine Teich- 
miiller’s clear and concise exposition (Kunst, pp. 63-78) has 
been especially followed. 

So nearly related, in Aristotle's view, are the formal, 
efficient, and final causes, that the four causes are often 
treated by him as, in fact, two only: e.g. de Part. An. 
I. I. 642a 1, elolv dpa &Y airia: atrau to @ ob Evexa Kal Td e& 
rs 2. 8.199 a ao emel 4 vows dutty, 7) 
trAn » 8 os popdy, TéAos 8 atrn, tod réAovs 8 evexa TdAAa, 
attn av etn 7 airta » ob évexa. We come back, then, to 
the Dualism of influences—Matter, and the Good or the 
End—which our examination of Necessity, Spontaneity, 
Nature, and Human Agency disclosed to us”. 

This doctrine, it will be observed, does more than merely 
enumerate and classify the agencies, whose operation makes 
a thing what it is: it asserts that everything into the com- 
position of which matter enters, bears traces of a process, 
and it announces the law of this process—or motion, in the 
wide Aristotelian signification of the word—which is, that 
it begins in the Potential and ends in the Actual. The 
most diverse things can all of them be traced back to an 
e€ ov, or material cause: ‘not only the statue to the metal 
of which it is formed, but the tree to seed, the conclusion 
to its premisses, moral virtue to desires implanted by nature, 
the octave to its component notes, these notes to the 
instrument which gives them utterance, words to syllables 
or sounds®’: and the é€ of is always the Potential. 


avaykns : 7) pey Os 


* This does not exclude occa- 
sional assertions that ‘ scientiae 
natura ac virtus in formali potius 
quam in finali causa cognoscenda 
ponitur ’ eee such as that in 
Metaph. Z . 6. 1031 b 6, emorn pn 
yap EKA TOV €oTly orav TO Tl nv elvat 
exeiv@ yv@pev (cp. 20). Contrast 
Metaph. A. 9.992 a 29, ode 67 O7ep 
Tais emLOTH Pals Opapev ov airwop, did 
kal mas vous kal raca vows Trovel, 
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ovde TavTNS THs airias py papev 
eivat play TOV apxav, ovdev a amTTETAL Ta 
€l0n. 

2 Aristotle’s theory of the four 
causes did not long remain un- 
challenged, for the Stoics recog- 
nized only two, the material and 
the efficient causes (Zeller, Stoics 
Epicureans and Sceptics, p. 136). 

3 J, E. Erdmann, Geschichte der 
Philosophie, 1. 125. 
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TheMatter. If we now turn to the wéAus or City-State, we shall find 

ng that it also originates in an appropriate é¢ ot, or material 
cause (Pol. 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 40 sqq.). It is not quite clear 
whether we are to reckon as part of its Matter, in addition 
to a population suitable in numbers and quality, a territory 
suitable in character and extent: but perhaps this may 
be Aristotle’s meaning. The Matter of the State com- 
prises not only things tangible and ‘ material’ (in our sense 
of the word), such as the soil of the territory and the 
physical frames of the population, but also, as we see from 
a subsequent chapter (4 (7). 7), those gifts of mind and 
character (7d év@vpov, 7d dvavonrixdv), which are there held 
to be characteristic of the Hellenic race, in contradistinction 
to other European races and to the races of Asia. 

TheEndof But to understand what the State normally is, we must 

the State. ascertain its true End. Without a knowledge of the End of 
the State, we cannot decide what Matter it must start with, 
what external goods must be at its command and how they 
are to be distributed, what ‘activities’ it presupposes and 
to whom they are to be assigned—we cannot, in fact, take 
a single step in the exploration of the field of Political 
Science. 

We see that to Aristotle the two central questions of 

Political Science were: 1. What is the end of the State— 
not the universal end of things, but the end of the thing we 
calla State? 2. What Matter and organization will enable 
it to realize this end? 


toe ae The aim of Plato! had been less to explain the actual 
Pate in World, than to find a region of realities which would afford 


eae to a firm foothold to Science. ‘ His whole philosophy is from 


Plato’s phi- the outset directed far less to the explanation of Becoming 


] hical . ‘ Tee 
Paaciples than to the consideration of Being: the concepts hyposta- 


point. sized in the Ideas represent to us primarily that which is 
permanent in the vicissitude of phenomena, not the causes 


* I have followed Zeller mainly — that the subject is still under in- 
in this brief reference tothe Pla- vestigation. 
tonic metaphysics, but Iam aware 
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of that vicissitude. If Plato conceives them as living powers, 
this is only a concession forced from him by the facts of 
natural and spiritual life. But it is antagonistic to the main 
current of his system, and cannot be harmonized with his 
other theories respecting Ideas!” He is thus led, in theory 
at all events”, to throw aside much as unworthy of his 
study and greatly to contract the field to which he directs 
his scrutiny®. The phenomenon is merely a shadow (Rep. 
515): it is to be used merely as a starting-point (Rep. 511 
B, 508 D): Dialectic must keep as far as possible on the 
level of the Ideas and must limit to the utmost its contact 
with the sensible world (Rep. 511 B, 532 A: Phileb. 58 A). 
His effort is to reach ‘what is purest’ (7d xa@apérarov) in 
each thing (Phileb. 55C), to arrive at the abstract (Phileb. 
56 D-E): thus the study of ‘matters relating to the sen- 
sible world, its origin, its affections, and its action on other 
things’ will be eschewed as concerned with things involved 
in a process of change (ra yuyvdueva Kal yevnooueva Kal 
yeyovora, Phileb. 59 A); or else tolerated as ‘a source of 
recreation not involving repentance’ (Tim. 59 C, raédAa oe 
TOV TOLOVTHY OvdeV ToLKtAOY ETL dtadoylcacbaL THY TOY EiKOTwY 
pvO@v petadi@xovta idéav’ nv dtav Tis dvaTavoews Evexa TOUS 
mept TOV OvTwY del KaTaTLOeuevos Adyous, TOUS yeveTEwS TEPL 
diabedpevos eikdras dyeTapeAnTov Ndovijy KTaTAL, LETPLOV GV ev 
TO Bio Tadiay Kal ppdvizov Tovoiro: cp. Tim. 29 C-D: Rep. 
508D). Plato seems even to regard this department of 
physical study as possessing less exactness (axp(Be.a) than 
Ethics and Politics: we may contrast, at least, his hesi- 
tating, almost apologetic, tone in the Timaeus (e. g. 29 C, 
59 C) with his positiveness in the Republic and the Laws. 

But to this view he could not adhere. He could not turn 
away from the phenomenal world, just at the moment when 
he had, as he thought, obtained a clue to its comprehension. 
He subjects the sphere of ‘sensible things® to examina- 

1 Zeller, Plato, E. T. p. 269. attempted it only in special in- 

‘Aristotle does notemploy that stances and incompletely’ (Zeller, 
purely conceptual method, which Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 173). 


Plato inculcates on the philoso- 5 See Zeller, Plato, E. T., p. 147. 
pher, although he himself has 
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tion, and finds that the Ideas stand related to it as causes. 
Thus, in the Meno (98 A, cp. Tim. 51 D-E), the cogni- 
tion of cause (airlas Aoyouds) is made the characteristic 
of Science: in the Phaedo the Ideas are viewed as 
‘the proper and only efficient causes of things’ (Zeller, 
Plato, Eng. Tr. p. 262sq.): and further, the Idea of Good 
is to Plato the highest efficient and the highest final 
cause (Rep. 508 C, 517C: Tim. 28 Csq.: and Phaedo 97 
B sqq., 100 B: Rep. 540). ‘In Plato’s mind the concep- 
tion of knowledge and truth, the conception of objective 
reality or essence, and the conception of a systematic 
order or cosmos, alike implied the conception of a 
‘good, which cannot be identified with any of them, but is 
the condition or logical ~rzws of them all?’ Aristotle 
asserts, in a well-known passage (Metaph. A. 6. 988 a 8 sqq.: 
cp. A. 9.991 a 20: 992a 29), that Plato employed only two 
kinds of cause, the formal and the material, but, as Zeller 
has pointed out (Plato, p. 76), this does not appear to be 
altogether true. His treatment, however, of the efficient 
and final causes seems to leave much to be desired in 
respect of clearness and completeness. ‘It was a difficult 
problem to conceive classes as self-existent substances; but it 
was far more difficult to endow these unchangeable entities 
with motion, life, and thought’ (as appears to be done in 
Soph. 248 E) ; ‘to conceive them as moved, and yet as invari- 
able and not subject to Becoming; as powers, in spite of 
their absoluteness, operating in things’ (Zeller, Plato, p. 268). 
So again, side by side with the Universal End, the Idea of 
Good, though far below it, we discern specific ends, or épya, of 
individual things (e.g. Rep. 352 D sqq.): and if the connexion 
between the two is traceable”, it hardly seems sufficiently 


1Mr. R. L. Nettleship in _ larger whole of the State each 


‘ Hellenica,’ p. 176. 

2 ¢ A thing is what it is in virtue 
of its position in such an order. 
As in the physical organism the 
character of each organ depends 
upon its relation to the whole, and 
has no existence apart from that 
relation (Rep. 420 D); as in the 


member only preserves his true 
individuality, so long as he takes 
his proper place in the organization 
of labour, and loses it when he 
ceases to do so (Rep. 420 E-421 
A: cp. 417 B, 466 B); so im the 
universal order of existence each 
constituent not only is understood, 
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worked out. ‘The teleology of Plato preserves in the 
main the external character of the Socratic view of Nature, 
though the end of Nature is no longer exclusively the 
welfare of men, but the Good, Beauty, Proportion, and 
Order. The natural world and the forces of Nature are 
thus referred to an end external to themselves’ (Zeller, 
Plato, p. 340). Thus to him the causes of things were not 
their immanent tendencies, but entities external to them— 
the Ideas and, above all, the Idea of Good—which alone 
can be said fully to exist,and whose uncongenial union with 
Matter generated a world of secondary and derivative 
reality. Plato’s view, in fact, is found to involve the ex- 
istence of a third power—a World-Soul or a dnucovpyos—to 
wed Ideas with Matter. It is, indeed, true that Matter 
itself is not, with Plato, wholly passive; for he recognizes 
in things ‘a kind of existence that cannot be derived from 
the Idea’ (Zeller, Plato, p. 333); a power which the Idea 
cannot wholly master, the power of Necessity immanent in 
Matter, which may co-operate with or thwart the Idea. 
Still, on the whole, the one cause stands to the other as the 
indispensable condition stands to the actual and operative 
cause, for such is the Idea. The true Atlas which holds 
the world together is the Idea (Phaedo, 99 C). 

It is for this reason that the genuine lawgiver and ruler 
is the philosopher, whose gaze is fixed on ‘ordered and 
unchanging things, neither wronging nor wronged. by each 
other, but all keeping order and obedient to Reason,’ and 
who has learnt from them lessons of a godlike orderliness 
and freedom from change. His business will be to look at 
‘that which is naturally just and noble and temperate’ and 
then at the corresponding elements in man}, to glance 
repeatedly from one to the other, and, mingling the two, to 
create by appropriate modes of life ‘the true human image?’ 


but subsists, only so far as it re- * Stallbaum compares Rep. 
mains true to its placeinthe order, 597 B,7 ev tn pvoe ovoa xdivn and 
and as that place is determined by _ iv 6 réxrwv eipydoaro: and Phaedo 


the ruling principle,end,or “good” 103 B, ovre rd €v npiv évartioy 
of the order, it isto this ultimately ove ro ev TH uae. 
that it owes what it is’(Mr. R. L. 2 Prof. Jowett’s Translation, 2. 


Nettleship, ‘Hellenica,’ pp.176-7). 335 (edit. 1). 


How far 
is this 
method 
followed 
by Plato? 
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(midway between the two ?), ‘taking a hint from that which 
Homer called divine and godlike in man: he will erase 
one feature and paint another in, till he has made human 
character as far as possible agreeable to God!’ 

The method to which Plato’s philosophical principles 
point would seem to be open to objection on the following 
grounds :— 

1. it gives less prominence than Aristotle’s to the neces- 
sity of a careful and minute study of the concrete thing: 

2. it affords less of definite guidance to the investigator. 
It fails to point out with equal clearness the path he is to 
follow: it is also less easy to say what contributes to the 
realization of the Idea of Good than what contributes to the 
realization of the specific end of a given thing, always sup- 
posing that that end can be determined : 

3. it supplies no philosophical reason for allowing weight 
to the opinions of men possessing experience but devoid of 
philosophy: 

4. in Politics, it points to the absolute rule of the few 
who know (i.e. have vision of the Ideas). 


How far does the method thus indicated appear to be 
employed in the political investigations of Plato? It is 
possible, with Zeller (Plato, p. 466), to find the central fact 
which determines the structure of the Republic in the 
principle that philosophers (or those who are conversant 
with the Ideas) are to rule: yet it is on a review of men’s 
varied wants, and ona distribution of the task of supply- 
ing them in conformity with the principle of Division of 
Labour, that the organization of the State in three great 
classes—a point of critical importance—is made to rest 
(Rep. 369-376). The parallel of the soul of the individual 
human being also counts for much; nor is the example of 

1 See Rep. 500 B-5o1 C, esp. 501 


mavra Td TOLavUTAa Kat mpos €KELVO av 


B-C. I add the Greek, not feel- 
ing confident of the correctness of 
my own interpretation :—erretra, 
olpat, drrepyagspevor muKVa dy €KaTe- 
pooe amoBéroey mpds Te TO Pioes 
Oikatov kat kaddov kal cadpov kal 


7d ev ToIs dvOparots, € éprrovotey Sup- 
pyvuvtes Te Kal Kepavyurres eK TOV 
emir Oevpar av 70 dvdpetkedov, an 
€kelvou TEKMaLPOpEVOL, 0 07 Kal "Opnpos 
exddeey ev ToIs dvO parrots eyytyvo- 
prevov Oeoerdés Te Kal Oeoeixedorv. 


oh 


the Lacedaemonian State without influence. The method 
actually followed in the Republic seems, therefore, to cor- 
respond only imperfectly with that announced by Plato1. If 
this is true of the Republic, it is still more conspicuously 
true of the Laws. The State of the Laws evidences a closer 
attention to the facts of human nature, a fuller consciousness 
of its weaker side. The rulers must be less trusted and less 
autocratic—the ruled must be flattered with a semblance of 
political power. The specific end of the State—the pro- 
duction of virtue in its citizens—is more largely taken into 
account: institutions must tend to produce virtue, or they 
have no raison a étre (Laws, 770D, 771 A). The best Hel- 
lenic experience is more fully drawn upon. 


METHOD OR “ARIS TOLLE, 


The method actually followed by Aristotle stands in a The 
closer relation to his philosophical principles. To him the ae 
world is to be explained, not by the fact of a mysterious Aristotle’s 
intermingling * of two strongly contrasted things, the non- ae 
existent and the existent, but by the rise of the semi- principles 
existent into the existent. What the world evidences is not ie BE 
a conjunction, but an universal process of growth. The een 
lowest and earliest term of the process contains the potenti- end. 
ality of the highest and last: the evolution is homogeneous 
from beginning to end, and must be studied as a whole. In 
place of the non-existent and the existent, we have the 
Potential and the Actual, means and an end; and it is no 
longer possible to say that the one term of the process 
must be studied to the exclusion of the other. The end, 
again, being to Aristotle the specific end of the concrete 
thing, not an universal and extrinsic Idea, could only be 


ascertained, and its working traced, by means of a careful 


study of the concrete thing. 


1 In the view of Mr. H. Jackson 
(Journal of Philology, No. 19, p. 
149), the true, or highest, method 
is confessed by Plato both in the 
Phaedo (100 A sq.) and in the Re- 
public (509 D sqq.) to be ‘an un- 
realized aspiration.’ 

2 The Stoics returned to the no- 


When once identified, how- 


tion of an intermingling (kpaovs) 
evidenced in the relation of the 
soul to the body, of property to 
subject-matter, of pias to duror, 
of God to the world (Zeller, Stoics, 
E. T., p. 133, note 2), but to them 
the things intermingled were alike 
material. : 
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ever, it afforded real guidance to the investigator’. The 
process, further, was one which had been striving to realize 
itself in the past—with imperfect success, no doubt, in the 
sphere of things human (woAAal yap POopal kai Adar avOpe- 
nov ylvovrat, Eth. Nic. 10. 5.1176a 20), but still the world, or 
at all events the Hellenic world, had not gone altogether 
astray. The Household had passed into the Village, and 
the Village into the City-State ; and now it only remained 
to make the City-State all that it should be. It was not 
reserved for philosophy in the fourth century before Christ 
to impress for the first time the Idea on the phenomena of 
politics: what was needed was to assist Nature in achieving 
her own already half-executed design’. Political Science is 
not called upon, as a deus ex machina, to bring passive 
matter to intermingle with the Ideas: on the contrary, it 
finds a natural process already in action, and its business is 
to study this process, to assist it and amend it. Aristotle’s 
principle, in its application to Political Science, did not, 
indeed, amount to a metaphysical justification of History in 
general, or even of the History of the best-endowed race or 
races, but it suggested an acceptance of the best Greek 
experience, whether recorded in institutions or opinion, as 
the rough ore of truth, needing to be sifted and purged 
from dross, but capable of yielding, in skilful hands, much 
that was of permanent value. 

To Aristotle the world of concrete existence was not 


1 Cp. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1. 4.1097a 
8 sqq., dmopor be kai Ti @PeANOnoerat 
updvtns i) TéxT@y mpos Thy avTOD 
TExVnV «idws ai’Td rayabov, i) mas 
laTpik@Tepos if) oTpaTNnytK@TEpos €aTaL 
6 thy ieav a’tiy reOeapévos’ cai- 
veTat pev yap ovde Thy vyievay OUTwS 
emiokorrety 6 latpos, adda THY avOpo- 
mov, paddov 8 tows thy Todd,’ Kal’ 


€xaotov yap tarpevet. On this, how-— 


ever, see Ramsauer’s note on Eth. 
Nic. I. 4. 1097 a 12, who contrasts 
Rhet. 1. 2. 1356b 28, ovdepia dé 
TEXYN TKOTrEL TO KAO’ EKad TOY, Oiov 7 
larpiky TL SwKpdre: TO Wyvewdv €otiv 
aA , > A , o lal x cr 
7) KadXia, adda ti ta Toi@de 7 Tois 


tovoia be (rovTO pev yap évrexvor, TO 
dé kad” Exacrov Gmetpov Kal ovK émt- 
oTnTov). 

* Cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329b 25-35, 
where the argument is that the 
world and mankind have existed 
from everlasting, and that -the 
business of the philosopher is not 
so much to discover something 
wholly new, as to accept what 
men have been obliged by ne- 
cessity or enabled by leisure long 
ago to discover, and to add the 
finishing touch where anything 
has been overlooked. See also 
2.5. 1264a I sqq. 
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a mere world of ‘copies, or, at best, of derivative reality, 
from which one should escape and pass on as rapidly as 
possible to the world of complete reality ; it was thoroughly 
real’, if not the only reality’, and deserved the closest study. 
That which Plato, starting from the Ideas, had viewed as 
a gratuitous or unexplained decadence, Aristotle, starting 
from the opposite pole, regards as an upward movement, 
an 600s els dtoiv. Where Plato had traced a dilution or 
obscuration of real existence, Aristotle finds the process 
by which real existence is achieved. The world of change, 
which Plato approached with half-averted eyes, was exactly 
the subject to which Aristotle was most drawn, for he 
claimed to have discovered the law of all change. It was 
not to him in itself the most knowable of subjects, but it 
was perhaps that of which we know most. Physical study, 
for example, which Plato had been inclined to eschew, and 
which, in fact, occupies only a subordinate position in his 
writings, claimed a larger share of Aristotle’s attention than 
any other subject; and the greater part of his works as 
we possess them has to do with this subject (Zeller, 
Plato, p. 146). It is not to him, as it had been to Plato, 
in comparison with the study of things eternally existent, 
a pastime or recreation, or ‘a source of pleasure not invol- 
ving repentance’ (Tim. 59 C); it is a part of Theoretic 
Science, linked by this common title to Mathematics and 
the First Philosophy. 

Aristotle had already taken an important step in extend- 
ing and accentuating the recognition previously given by 
Plato to the Material Cause. Matter to him is something 
more than a subordinate power which may assist or impede, 


1 Cp. Categ. 5.2a II, ovaia dé 
€OTLV 1) KupL@TaTa Te Kal Tp@TwS Kal 
padsora Aeyopuern, 7) wnte Kad’ vrro- 
Kelevou Tivos AEéyeTar NT é€v UTo- 
Ketpev@ Tivi EoTWY, Olov 6 Tis avOpwrros 
ever te 
7) 6 Tis tos, and see Zeller, Gr. 
Ph. 2. 2. 305 sqq. 

eGo eeber. Gr, Ps 2.2. 339 : 
‘In addition to corporeal entities, 
Aristotle recognizes in the Deity, 


the spirits of the spheres’ (as to 
these, see Zeller, ibid. p. 455), ‘and 
the rational part of the human soul 
incorporeal entities not encum- 
bered with Matter, which we must 
likewise regard as individual enti- 
ties.’ See also Heyder, Vergleich- 
ung der Aristot. und Hegel’schen 
Dialektik, i. p. 186, n. 
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something more than a mere é€ od, or o¥ ovx dvev, or a mere 
Potential in a passive sense; it is the source not only of the 
accidental concomitants of a thing, but also of some which 
enter deeply into its essence and help to constitute its 
specific form, such as the difference of sex, the contrast 
of man and brute, the distinction of the transitory and 
variable from the eternal and invariable. It is, apparently, 
even the source of individuality in things falling under one 
and the same zfima species, for it marks off Socrates 
from Callias. It is, above all, the source of the evolution, 
which, wherever change and movement find a place, carries 
the particular thing on to the realization of its specific end’. 
It is susceptible of affection, and, it would seem, of affec- 
tion for the highest of objects (for God ‘causes motion as 
an object of love’-—kwet ws épdpevov, Metaph. A. 7. 1072b 
3), though it reaches the highest only by realizing, as part 
of a Compound Whole (cvvodAov), the specific end of that 
Compound Whole. Even the ‘ First Matter’ (xpdrn tAn)— 
the furthest point to which we penetrate in stripping off 
attributes, the substratum in its most naked form—has 
something active in its Potentiality. Trace things back as 
far as we may, we come to nothing purely passive. Any 
defect in the composition of the Material Cause distorts the 
outcome of the evolution, without, however, depriving it of 
the reality which always attaches to the concrete thing, 
or justifying its neglect by the inquirer. In the Politics, 
as we have seen, the defective forms of the woA1s, if only 
the wdAus type is attained, are held to deserve most careful 
study. 

It was, however, a far more important step to make the 
specific end the key to Science. But in what sense are 
things said to have a specific end? In the broadest and 
most general interpretation of the term, the specific end 
is that for the sake of which the species exists to which the 
thing belongs (rd od évexa). But this phrase is susceptible 
of many meanings. We are told, for instance, in the 
Politics, that the worse exists always for the sake of the 

| 1 On the foregoing, see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 336-344. 
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better (alel 75 xeipov tod BeAriovds éotw evexev, 4 (7). 14. 
1333 a 21). This implies, not only that the worse elements 
in the individual thing exist for the sake of the better, 
but also that the thing itself exists for the sake of that 
which is better than it. So plants and animals exist for 
the sake of man (Pol. 1. 8. 1256 b 15 sqq.); and we seem 
to be on the high road to a purely external teleology ', like 
that of Socrates, a creed which adds this to its other dis- 
advantages, that the end it assumes throws no light on the 
nature of the thing. For how do we learn the nature of 
animals by learning that they exist for the sake of man? 
The prevailing view of Aristotle, however, is very different 
from this. He does not hold that man exists for the sake 
of the State, though the State is better than man, or for 
the sake of the heavenly bodies, though these are far 
diviner than man (Eth. Nic. 6. 7. 1141 a 34 sqq.), nor even 
for the sake of God. And so again, man is only in a sense 
the end of the things to which he is an end (zws rédos, 
Phys. 2. 2. 194.4 35). 

We obtain a clearer view of the true nature of the 
specific end, when we conceive it as the term of a move- 
ment. Movement exists and needs explanation: it be- 
comes explainable if it has aterm. There are four kinds 
of movement, or change—change in essence (generation and 
destruction), change in quantity (increase and diminution), 
change in quality (alteration), change in place (motion). 
Aristotle's theory implies a likeness between the terminal 
point of a movement and the aim of a change; and indeed 
a likeness between movement and the act of ‘striving after’ 
(rd eflerOar dyabod twds, Eth. Nic. 1. 1.1094 a 2). Both 
analogies seem somewhat strained. If we ask, what is this 
terminal point to which each thing is supposed to move 
—which appears as the goal of movement, the aim in 
change, the object of desire—the answer is ‘ Actuality.’ 
The Actualization of the Potential is always the end. In 
what does this consist? ‘That is always most desirable 


1 See Eucken, Methode der for the traces in Aristotle’s writ- 
Aristot. Forschung, pp.83-7: p.98, ings of this point of view. 
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for every one which is the highest attainable by him’ (Pol. 
4 (7). 14. 1333a 29): or, as we are elsewhere told, ‘that 
which is special to each thing (td.0v) is the end for which 
it came into being’ (de Gen. An. 2. 3. 736 b 4). The Poten- 
tial becomes actualized, when the given thing is found to 
discharge its highest attainable function, or the function 
which is specially its own. Thus the end of the natural 
slave is to do the best thing he can do (Pol. 1. 5. 1254b 
17 sqq., duaxewrar d€ TodToy Tov tpdmov Sowv éotly Epyov 7 
TOD THmaTos xphots, Kal Tobr éor am adrdév BéAtioTov); and 
the same thing is true of the State. Aristotle, in fact, 
identifies ‘that which is best for each thing’ with ‘the best 
which it can do’ (76 am avrod BéATLoTOv, or, as it is usually 
expressed, Td é€vdexduevoy BéAticTov). The relation of the 
specific end to the Supreme End—God—is left obscure, 
but we gather that the true way to the latter lies through 
the realization of the former. 

In this immense generalization, which views everything 
as having a single razson ad étre, and this assignable by 
man, a thousand minor distinctions between things seem 
to vanish. The law holds of things inanimate and things 
animate—of movement (or change), of growth, of the action 
of brutes, of moral action, of thought. An end is viewed 
as equally an end, whether pursued unconsciously or 
consciously, by an inanimate object or by man, with an 
exercise of Moral Choice or without it. Moral action 
(xpagis) and movement (kivnows), though usually distin- 
guished (e.g. Metaph. ©. 6. 1048 b 21), agree in obeying 
this law. 

We need not wonder that Aristotle himself feels the 
principle to be more applicable to some things than to 
others. As we go upward in Nature, the end discloses 
itself more distinctly (del 6€ wardAov dijAov emi Tdv torTEepwv 
kal dAws 60a olov dpyava Kal EveKa Tov . . . NTTOv O em capKos 
Kat doT0d Ta Toladra Sfjda. eri 5’ emt Tupds Kal Baros [Kal] yhs 
WTTOV" TO yap ov Evexa HKLoTa évTad0a SyAov dou TAEioTOV THs 
tAns, Meteor. 4. 12. 389 b 29: Kal év roils purots Eveott Td 
Evekd Tov, ATTov be dinpOpwrat, Phys. 2. 8.199b 9: both pas- 
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sages are referred to by Eucken, Op. cit., p. 70). Compare the 
noble passage in the Metaphysics (A. 10. 1075 a I1 sqq.), 
mavta d€ ovytéraxtal Tmws, GAN ody spolws, Kal TATA Kal 
TTVa Kal puta Kal ody otrws exer Sore py elvar Oarepw mpos 
Oarepov pndev, Gd’ éori Tu’ Tpds ev yap ev dmavta ovvTérak- 
Tal, GAN wonmep ev oixia Tots eAevdepos Heiota eect G TH 
ETUXE TOLELY, GAAG TavTa 7) TA TAEloTA TéTaKTaL, Tols dé dvdpa- 
modois Kal Tots Onplous puKpov TO eis TO Kod, TO SE TOAD G TL 
eTvXEV" ToLa’TN yap ExdoTov apx7 avTov 7) dios éotiv. Even 
in organic life preferences of Nature can be traced not 
contributing to the end (Eucken, p. 79. 2); nor yet to the 
preservation of the particular animal or species (ibid. p. 83. 
1, 3). Ifthe end eludes us at the lower pole of the scale 
of being, can we trace it at the opposite pole? Has the 
Supreme End an end? And where the teleological rela- 
tion most clearly manifests itself, we ask how it is that 
each object exists for only one, or one chief, end? Why 
has it not twenty ends, all on a level? Is it true, again, 
that the end of a thing is not the sum of the functions 
it fulfils, or ought to fulfil, but the highest of them only? 
And how is the highest to be identified ? 

We are here, however, concerned with Practical Science, The tele- 
and in Practical Science the teleological method may be Don ree 
more applicable than in relation to other subjects. It is Politics, 
obvious that the question, ‘what a thing is for, may be a ane Apes 
far more fruitful question in relation to some things than to pests. 
others. It may result in little when we raise it in relation 
to a plant or an animal, and be full of instruction when we 
raise it in relation to a State. ‘In purely physical science 
there is not much temptation to assume the ulterior office’ 
of deciding whether the ends pursued ‘are such as ought to 
be pursued, and, if so, in what cases and to how great a 
length’; ‘but those who treat of human nature and society 
invariably claim it; they always undertake to say, not 
merely what is, but what ought to be. To entitle them to 
do this, a complete doctrine of Teleology is indispensable’ 


1 J. S. Mill, System of Logic, Herbert Spencer’s remarks in 
2. 524 (ed. 3). See also Mr. Mend for Jan. 1881, p. 82 sqq. 
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It is necessary to know what the State is to do before we 
can decide what it ought to be. 

Yet is it possible to prescribe a single end to the State— 
one invariable end at all times and in all places—or even 
one chief end? The difficulty is increased when Aristotle 
identifies the end of the State with the end of social exist- 
ence, and that with the end of human action; for the vast 
question of the end of human life is thus cast like a barrier 
across the threshold of Politics. The method, again, by 
which he seeks to determine the end of the State seems 
hardly adequate to such a problem. We look in vain for a 
careful historical investigation into what the State caz do: 
what it zezds to do, is indirectly considered in the chapter 
(Pol. 1. 2) which treats of the origin of society; but even 
this question can hardly be said to receive sufficient con- 
sideration. Yet these are points which should be investi- 
gated before we inquire what the State ought to do. 
Aristotle seems to rest his solution of this latter problem on 
Opinion (that of of axpiBGs Oewpodvres, Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 28), so 
far as he does not rest it on a rather ideal historical retro- 
spect (Pol. 1.2). He himself sees that the true end of 
society only discloses itself after the State has existed a 
certain time, for at its first appearance its end is mere life, 
not good life; yet he believes that in his day experience 
was sufficiently complete to justify an absolute conclusion 
on the subject. In reality, however, his view of the end of 
the State stands in close connexion with his general concep- 
tion of the end of organic life. Good life is the end of man 
in a higher degree than of animals and plants', and as the 
State is a collection of human beings, it must be the end of 
the State. 

Even, however, when the end is ascertained, we are not 
in possession of a means of determining once for all the true 
structure of the State. The concrete interpretation of the 


povoy tov (nv adda kal rov ev Chy 


+ Cp. de Part; An, @impmosoe 


3 sqq., Ta d€ mpds TO (Hv ato now 
€xovTa modvpoppotrépay exe THY 
idéav, kal roitav érepa mpd ETEpav 
paddov kal modvyoveTtépav, Gow 4x7) 


7 puow pereihnper’ tovodto 8 earl 
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end may vary’. One and the same end, again, may be 
reached by different paths under different circumstances. 
Aristotle, it is true, does not recognize this, for he conceives 
that the end which he assigns to the State can only be 
fully realized by a single type of social and political organi- 
zation. But he allows that the instances are few in which 
the ‘best State’ can come into being (6 (4). 11. 1295.a 25 
sqq.), and he seems to make but little use of the end of 
the State in his inquiries respecting the imperfect consti- 
tutions“, under which, nevertheless, nine-tenths of those who 
reach the wéA\us stage of society must expect to live. The 
durability of the constitution, rather than its favourableness 
to good life, seems here to be the aim he keeps in view. 
Nor can the institutions of even the best State be nakedly 
deduced from its end. The means of realizing the end (ra 
mpos TO TéAos)—in other words, the organization of the State 
—have to be otherwise ascertained. For this purpose, the 
‘social functions’ (€pya) necessary to the wéAus are enume- 
rated, and as it proves on inquiry that they ought not to 
be indiscriminately opened to all the denizens of the State, 
the creation of yévy—a term under which classes, trades, and 
departments of the State are included without distinction— 
follows of necessity®. In the whole inquiry it is evident that 
the institutions of actually existing societies, and especially 
of Hellenic societies, are present to Aristotle’s mind, the End 
being used as a standard by which to correct the data thus 
gained. The End is kept in view in selecting the Matter of 
the State and in improving it by education and law: it 
serves as a measure of rights within the State, for the just 
is relative to the End (3. 9: 3. 12-13): it helps us to 
determine the true size of the State, and the limits within 
which the participation in dyad it implies is to be confined : 


1 Compare, for instance, Aris- 
totle’s interpretation of ro ed (hv 
with Cicero’s (de Rep. 4. 3. 3: 5. 
6. 8). 

2So far at least as the Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Books (the 
old Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth) are 


concerned, for the true end of the 
State is evidently often present to 
Aristotle’s mind in his criticisms 
of the Lacedaemonian, Cretan, 
and Carthaginian constitutions. 

3 Pol. 4 (7). 8-10. 
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it regulates the creation and accumulation of wealth; but 
it will not supply the place of a knowledge of human nature, 
or of political experience, or of historical information. 

The application of the teleological method by Aristotle 
is further qualified by an occasional resort to principles not 
special to Political, or even to Practical, Science. He not 
unfrequently accepts a kind of evidence which he terms 
‘the evidence of reasoning’ (7) rév Adywv wioris), and which 
is distinguished by him from proof based on principles special 
to a given science (é€k rév olkeiwy dpxév)', and from proof 
based on detailed knowledge and experience*. He recog- 
nizes, in fact, more roads than one to the truth; and thus, 
when in the Politics (4 (7). 4) he investigates the true size of — 
the State, he finds that the evidence of reasoning—broad 
reasoning from the universal conditions of order (ragis)— 
leads him to a true conclusion; and indeed, not only the 
evidence of reasoning, but that of observed facts, and in 
particular, the fact that no reputedly well-constituted State 
is indefinitely large. 

It is thus evident that the teleological method is not 
applied by Aristotle in its purity. He could not approach 
the problem, how best to adjust the State to its end, with- 
out a consciousness that the State is not an unique thing, 
or a thing capable of being severed from other things, and 
dealt with by itself. On the contrary, it belongs, in his 
view, to a whole class of things—the class of things into 
which Matter enters ;. it is, consequently, subject to the play 
of Potentiality and Actuality : it is, further, a xotvwvia and 
a kowwvia issuing ina Natural Whole. We are not, there- 
fore, at liberty to determine the mode in which it is to 
achieve the end for which it exists, without reference to the 


1 e.g. de Gen. An. 2. 8. 747b 28, 
eyo be hoyeany (drddevEw) bid 
TOUTO, OTL da Kabdrou paddor, Trop= 
prep TOV oikelwy early apxYaV. 

2 e.g. de Gen. et Corts a. 
316a 5 sqq., airtcov d€ tov én 
éXarrov dvvac bat Ta dpohoyoupeva 
guvopay 7 drreupia* S16 Gaou ev@kn-= 
kaot paddov ev trois duatkois, ua dov 
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Varres, aropaivovrat pgov" io & 
dv tis Kal ek Tovtay dcov diade- 
povow ot dvatkds kal hoyiKds oKo- 
movvres. See on this subject Zeller, 
Gr, Phiiziomi gis 
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general laws which govern all cases of genesis. We cannot 
deal with Political Science apart from the Science of Being 
and Becoming. Nor can we deal with it without the 
guidance of the best attainable Experience and Opinion. In 
well-constituted individuals and races, things tend to work 
themselves out right, and we must take the history and 
institutions of such races into account. 

We see, therefore, that Aristotle approached the subject 
of Politics with some prepossessions: on the one hand, he 
brought to its study a metaphysical creed, which led him to 
expect the State to conform to the laws of structure and 
working which he traced in things in general; on the other, 
he was biassed in favour of Hellenic institutions. He was 
thus led on from the assertion of a single and invariable end 
for the State to the far more questionable doctrine, that the 
State can only achieve this end by the adoption of one 
unvarying type of structure, which it is possible to map out 
in considerable detail’. Nor was the end which he assigned 
to the State one that was likely to suggest a satisfactory 
structure. The end of a thing is, in his view, as has been 
said, not the sum of the functions discharged by it, but the 
highest of them only. If that highest function can only be 
discharged by a part of the Whole, then that part becomes, 
in fact, the Whole. To it all other parts become mere 
means; they exist for it and are merely subsidiary to it. 
The State thus came to be, as we shall hereafter see, not 
only an union of unequals, which may very well be its 
character, but an union of classes which are mere means 
with a class which is related to. them as their end. The 
mutual relation of the component elements of the State was 
thus distorted and denaturalised. Aristotle’s ‘ best State’ 
is exactly the kind of State to which a Teleology such as 
his pointed. The classes of which it is composed are re- 
morselessly distributed into means and ends. Two thirds 

Cp. Eth. Nic. 2.5. 1106b 28,76 yas. We need not here pause to 
pev apaprdve moddaxas éoriv (ro consider, how far Aristotle’s error, 
yap Kakoy TOU ametpov, ws of TIvGa- if such it is, has been repeated, 
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of them fall under the former head, one third under the 
latter. Since, further, the particular type of social and 
political organization, which Aristotle held to be the only 
true one, was nowhere even approximately realized, a 
shadow of illegitimacy was cast on the actual State; it 
did not, perhaps it could not, fulfil the true end, or dis- 
tribute social functions and social advantages in accordance 
with true justice or true expediency ; and a doubt might 
well arise whether it possessed any real claim to the 
obedience of the citizen, or, at all events, to his active 
participation in its concerns. Its authority was weakened, 
and a sanction indirectly given to that detachment from 
politics, which Aristotle probably desired to combat?, but 
which was the growing tendency of the age; and not only 
to detachment from politics, but to political indifference 
and disaffection. 

On the other hand, his emphatic reference of the State to 
an end had its advantages. There had been a time when 
the State itself had been viewed as the end of human life?; 
and if Socrates, Xenophon, and Plato had already ‘taught 
the existence of a virtue of man as man, not limited in its 
exercise to action on behalf of the State, and had treated the 
State only as a means for the realization of virtue, not as the 
ultimate moral end*, Aristotle's more systematic reference 
of the State to an end was a welcome confirmation of 
their view. It seemed to provide a definite standard, the 
application of which would rob political inquiry of its 
arbitrariness and uncertainty, would supply it with a 
criterion of right and wrong, and raise men above those 
‘media axiomata,’ among which in these subjects they 


1 ‘We may perhaps infer this 
from the general tenour of the 
Politics. Aristotle not only insists 
that the individual is a part of the 
State (1. 2, 1253a 18 sq.) and be- 
longs to the State, not to himself 
(5 (8). I. 1337 a 27.sq.), and that 
the active virtues contribute to the 
enjoyment of leisure (4 (7). 15. 
1334a 16 sq.), but he also presses 


the improvement of actual consti- 
tutions on the attention of political 
inquirers, and declares that this is 
as much the business of Political 
Science as the portraiture of an 
ideal State (6 (4). 1. 1289 a I sqq.). 

2 Zeller, Gr. Ph, Guus 
edit.): cp. Plato, Meno 73A: 
73.C. 
5 Zeller, Gr, Ph. 2, awegean 
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usually move. If a knowledge of the End was useful in 
departments of science where we cannot hope to modify 
phenomena but only to understand them, it was likely to 
be doubly so in Practical Science—a field in which imper- 
fection seemed to arise more easily, and almost more 
legitimately, than elsewhere; where the material cause was 
more commonly defective or treacherous, where error or 
oversight was more fatal, and ‘deviation from the true 
path’ (mapéxBacis) was especially frequent!; and where, 
at the same time, we might hope to effect amendment, 
for though the best State might lie beyond the reach 
of almost all, there were (so Aristotle held) fairly satis- 
factory forms of social and political organization, of which 
this could not be said. For one important lesson, at all 
events, we may probably thank Aristotle's teleological treat- 
ment of Politics. It tended to negative in advance the 
many theories, which, from century to century, down to our 
own day, have claimed for some one social element—whether 
King, people, or Pope—an indefeasible right of sovereignty 
irrespective of contribution to the general welfare. Power 
falls of right, in Aristotle’s view, to those who, be they many 
or few, are qualified by intrinsic merit and command of 
material resources to contribute effectually to the end for 
which the State exists. 

Aristotle’s error lay, not in seeking to discover the end 
of the State, for he was right in accounting this to be the 
first step in Political Science, but in imposing on it one 
unvarying end, in giving too narrow an interpretation to 
that end, and in holding that it could only be fully attained 
through one type of society. 


1 Communities are liable to 


easily the constitution may slip 
axpacia no less than individuals 


from one form to another: the 


(Pol.7 (5).9.1310a 18); and Politi- 
cal Science, in Aristotle’s hands, is 
evidently far more tolerant of the 
faultier constitutions than Ethical 
Science is of the faultier types of 
character. We have only to read 
the book of the Politics which 
treats of Revolutions, to see how 


F 


configuration of its territory, acci- 
dent, as at Athens (Pol. 2. 12. 
1274a 12), a want of vigilance on 
the part of the holders of power, 
facts in the past history of the 
State, may all avail to bring about 
a change. 


2, 
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The end If we pass on to examine the end assigned by Aristotle 
epee to the wé\us, we shall find that here he diverges to a certain 
the réus_ extent from the Socratic tradition, to which both Xenophon 
examined. snd Plato adhered. The office of the Statesman, according 
to Socrates, was to make the citizens better (Xen. Mem. 
I. 2, 92: 2 6, 13 sq.). Xenophon ‘contrasts! the ideal 
Persians of his romance, who ‘seek to secure that the 
citizens of their State shall be as good as possible’ (Cyrop. 
I. 2, 5), with the Assyrians, whose State aimed at the 
production of wealth (ibid. 5. 2. 20). So again, Plato 
holds that the end of the aoAts is to make the citizens 
happy by making them virtuous’. Aristotle describes the 
end of the aéAvs somewhat differently: its end is not 
merely the production of virtue in its citizens, but the 
production of virtuous action; it not only makes men good 
and happy, but gives the action of men already good and 
happy its full natural scope and character. It produces 
virtue and developes virtuous action in those who are not 
yet virtuous, but its end is to afford the virtuous and happy 
a field for the exercise of their virtue and happiness. It 
comes into being ‘for the sake of life, but exists ‘for the 
sake of good life’; or, if this is an end common to it with 
other things, it exists for the sake of noble action (rév 
kad@v mpagewv), or still more definitely, for the sake of 
‘life perfect and complete in itself’ (Pol. 3. 9. 1281a 1). 
As the Christian is said to be ‘complete in Christ ?,’ so the 
individual is said by Aristotle to be complete in the 7woAts. 
Not completeness as a whole (for this includes ‘ complete- 
ness in respect of necessaries’ as well as ‘ completeness in 
respect of good life’), but completeness in respect of good 
life is the end of the wéAus. Its end is, however, some- 
times stated to be ‘noble action’ (xadal mpagers)—under 
which term, in the Politics (4 (7). 3. 1325 b 16 sqq.), though 
not in the Ethics (10. 7. 1177a 21), the exercise of the 
speculative faculty is included. Aristotle, in fact, though 
he still stands firmly in the Politics by his view of the 


1 Gorg. 515 B: Laws 631 B: ‘Zeller, Plato, E. Tepia@aeemee 
and other passages referred to by 2 Coloss. 2. 10. 
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superiority of the virtues exercised in leisure, which include 
those concerned in speculation, shows nevertheless an incli- 
nation which he had not shown in the Ethics, to dwell 
on the features common to speculative and practical activity. 
In the Ethics they are parted by the interval which separates 
the divine in man from the human, and codia from dpédvnots. 
Aristotle is there, perhaps, still under the impressions which 
were present to his mind when he described the ‘ creative 
reason’ (vods tointixds) in the De Anima: he may have seen 
the matter in another light when he looked at it from the 
more social, less psychological point of view which prevails 
in the Politics. 

It should be observed, however, that the end of the 
méAts is not to promote good life in mankind generally, but 
only in those within its own pale who are capable of it; 
and also that the woAvs must not only set itself to foster 
good life, but all that is contributory thereto. The 7oAus, 
it may be added, will not achieve good life or happiness, 
unless some or all of its members achieve it. The happiness 
of the Whole will be achieved through the happiness of its 
parts, and thus we find the happiness and even the pleasure 
of the individual more considered by Aristotle than by 
Mico oed (c.¢.) Pol. 2.5.1263b 5: 4(7). 9.1329 a 17 sqq.: 
2. 5. 1264b 17sqq. The sense must further be noticed 
which Aristotle attaches to good life. He construes it as 
bound up with the pursuit of politics and philosophy. As 
we shall see, not all ages nor both sexes are held by him 
to be capable of rising to this kind of life; nor are all 
callings compatible with it. . 

Aristotle’s account of the end of the wéAus, or City-State, 
involves three separate assertions : 

(1) That the State is, or rather may be and should be, 
not only the negative condition, but the positive source of 
virtuous action in individuals: 

(2) That it is an all-sufficient source of virtuous action 
(airdpkns mpos TO &d (hv) in them: 

(3) That virtuous action is its end. 


Three pro- 
positions 

implied in 
Aristotle’s 
account of 
the end of 
the mdaus. 


Examina- 
tion of 
these pro- 
positions — 
the first. 
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(1) So far as the first of these assertions is implied in 
his view, Aristotle would not probably feel that he was 
departing in any degree from the best opinion current 
among his countrymen. The Hellenic State began in a 
group of tribes and clans, and was itself, like a tribe or clan, 
an unity based on common worship and consecrated by 
common festivals. It was thus a common life, as much 
as an union for protection against foes, or the redress of 
injuries, or the making of laws. The State was the centre 
and guide of social existence: Delphi early taught the 
citizen to worship the gods which the State directed him 
to worship and in the manner which the State prescribed : 
the institutions and the laws, written and unwritten, which 
every Greek felt had made him what he was, were traced 
back by popular belief to some lawgiver commissioned by 
the State. Even in barbarous communities, the laws, 
whether written or unwritten, were observed to be com- 
monly directed to the production of military virtue’; 
and the end to which their rude legislation was addressed | 
was sought more scientifically and successfully by the 
laws of the Lacedaemonian State. The devotion of the 
Three Hundred at Thermopylae was an homage to law: 

°O kei’, dyyéANew Aakedaipoviors, Ste 7H€ 


, r , cs , 2 
keiweOa, Tols Keivov pnuaot meLOdpevor”. 


Each little community, like Israel, drew its moral inspiration 
and its moral atmosphere from its laws. The State was 
‘the rock whence’ each man ‘was hewn’ and ‘the hole of 
the pit whence he was digged®.’ Lysias had said: éy® pev 
yap oipat maoas Tas ToAELS bia TODTO TOvs Vopovs TIOEcOaL, Iva, 
Tepl Ov av Tpaypdtrwv anopGyev, Tapa TovTovs eAOdvTES CKE- 
Woucba & TL nuiv moinréov éoriy*:- and Aristotle takes it 


1 Pol. 4 (7). 2. 1324b 5 sqq. 
2 “Pywaot is here explained as 
=vouipos. If thisis the meaning, 


of its prerogatives. Rude early 
communities do not trouble them- 
selves over-much to draw sharp 


On UMUC. 1 OAeats 

* Probably the same thing 
might be traced in the early 
Teutonic community, and would 
have been still more easily trace- 
able in it, if the Christian Church 
had not relieved the State of many 


distinctions between sin and crime. 

* Lys. 1. 35; Quoted) = Dyan 
Schmidt, Ethik der alten Grie- 
chen, I. p. 199, who also refers to 
Demosth. 23. 141 (p. 202). See 
L. Schmidt’s remarks on the above 
subject, pp. 198-203. 
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for granted that the aim of every lawgiver is to make 
men good: paprupe? 5€ kal TO ywwopmevoy ev Tais TédAEoLW" ot 
yap vowobérar Tos ToXitas eOi€ovres ToLotow ayabovs, Kat TO 
pev BovAnya mavtos voyobérov Totr éoriv, doo. O€ pH ev adTo 
Todo, apapTavovow* Kal diapéper TovT@ ToAtTEla ToALTElas 
ayaoi pavaAns (Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103b 2sqq.)'. But the in- 
fluence of the Hellenic State asserted itself through other 
channels than that of the law, written or unwritten: both 
Isocrates and Aristotle dwell on the influence exercised by 
the example of the rulers of the State*, and Plato (Rep. 
492 A) contrasts the small effect produced by a few sophists 
in comparison with the influence on the individual of a 
whole people gathered in its assemblies or law-courts or 
theatres. The distinctive characteristic of a méAts accord- 
ing to Aristotle—that which marks it off from an alliance 
—is to be found in the benevolent care of each citizen for 
the virtue of all belonging to the State (Pol. 3. 9. 1280b 
Isqq.). Inevery way the saying of Simonides—IléXus dvipa 
daoxer®—held good. It is true that another view of the 
State had been put forward by the sophist Lycophron, who 
treated it as merely a ‘ security to the citizens against mutual 
wrong’ (éyyunrijs GAAjAots TSv Sixatwv, Pol. 3. 9. 1280b 10); 
and that the sophist Hippias, as has been said, acknow- 
ledged only those laws which are universally accepted 
to be divinely authorized: but we note in other sophists a 
tendency to accept as just whatever the strongest element 
in each State held to be for its own interest (Plato, Rep. 
343), and thus to assert the ethical authority, not merely 
of a well-ordered State, but of any and every State in 
which the strongest element ruled. 

No doubt, the Hellenic State had not always, or even 
generally, made full use of the position thus accorded to it: 
it failed, we are told, even to give its members a training 


others, though his methods were 
more effectual. 


1 The peculiarity of the Lacedae- 
monian lawgiver lay in this, that 


he sought to regulate the rearing 
and habits of his citizens (Eth. Nic. 
10. 10. 1180a 24 sqq.), not in his 
seeking to produce virtue. His 
aim was the same as that of 


2 Aristot} ir Olga nl 279 A340 : 
Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 31: Areopag. 
§ 22: Nicocl. § 37. 

* Plutarch, An seni sit gerenda 
respublica, c. I. 
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appropriate to the constitution (Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1310a 12 sqq.); 
and if it failed in this, we need not wonder that it failed, 
except in one or two places, to train them systematically 
to virtue (Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180a 24sqq.). Its laws were 
a chaos, directed to no special aim, or, if to any, to success 
in war (Pol. 4 (7). 2. 1324b 5): its guidance of religion 
was imperfect, its chastisement of heresy fitful: it allowed 
education to fall into the hands of men who travelled from 
State to State, detached from State-allegiance, or who 
sought inspiration from sources other than the laws and 
traditions of the State!. Its authority was still further 
impaired, or even made harmful, by falling into the hands 
first of one faction, and then of another (3. 3. 1276a 8 sqq.). 
Yet those who questioned it were probably the few, rather 
than the many; and even Isocrates (de Antid. §§ 295-6) 
could claim that culture at Athens was virtually the 
product of the State. It was easy to forget how much 
in the Athenian character, for instance, was due to other 
than indigenous influences ; how the philosophy of Athens, 
its metres and its music, its rhetoric and its triremes, and, 
above all, its Homer, came to it from outside. The springs 
that fed the moral and intellectual life of an Athenian were 
gathered from a wider area than that of the Athenian 
State. 

It was on this foundation of common sentiment that the 
philosophers built up their conception of the office of the 
State. Plato, indeed, was not unaware that the State could 
not afford to rely exclusively on its own spiritual resources 
(Laws 950 Asq.: 951 Asqq.), though he subjects com- 
munications with other States to strict regulation: and if 
Aristotle speaks more emphatically of the self-completeness 
of the single State (e.g. Pol. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 23 sq.), he can 
hardly have intended to go beyond Plato in this matter. 
Still both seem inclined to recur to the long-past time, if 
indeed there ever was such a time, when each Hellenic 


1 To Plato men seem to speak real legislator of the State (Laws 
not without plausibility when they 709A). 
make out Circumstance to be the 
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State was its own spiritual counsellor and oracle, not 
drawing life from the central stem of Hellas, but finding the 
‘light of the city’ in its own law. The self-contained Lace- 
daemonian State was, notwithstanding Leuctra, the model 
constantly before the eyes of both. Why should not a 
nobler State of this kind be possible? They seem to have 
thought that moral influence was not a thing which could 
be expected to travel far from its source; the conception 
of a world-wide Church was alien to their ideas; men could 
not be spiritual guides to each other without knowing each 
other, without belonging to, and living in, one and the same 
city; nor could spiritual authority be effectual without 
coercive power behind it. Everything, in their view, 
pointed to the City-State. They forgot that it may be 
more within the power of the State to communicate what 
the Lacedaemonian State had communicated to its citizens 
than what they wished to be communicated to theirs. 
They did not ask themselves whether a State can make 
men philosophers, or give them moral wisdom, as easily as 
it can inspire a readiness to die for it. 

We must remember that the moral life of a Greek 
community would not seem beyond the control of its 
authorities and its law: not only was it small, and its 
life passed mainly in public, but the popular mind had 
hardly perhaps as yet been stirred as deeply as it was 
stirred by the rise of Christianity under the Roman 
Empire, and by the Reformation and the French Revolu- 
tion in later days. The forces with which the State has 
to deal seemed far more docile than they really are. Even 
Aristotle fails to comprehend the possibilities of popular 
enthusiasm. In his view, the masses are well content to be 
left to their daily struggle for a livelihood, and are little 
inclined to press for office, unless they are wronged or out- 
raged, or unless they see that office is made a source of gain 
(7 (5). 8. 1308b 34): their aim is rather profit than honour 
(8 (6). 4. 1318 b 16 sqq.). Passionate loyalty, or patriotism, 
or religious feeling, passionate enthusiasm for an idea of 
any kind, find no place in his notion of the popular mind. 
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The world had not yet drunk deep of the creeds which, 
more than aught else, have made men fanatics and robbed 
the lawgiver and the statesman of their command over 
things; nor did it then know much even of those non- 
religious popular movements (‘national’ movements, for 
example), which have so often proved beyond the control 
of statesmanship. 

Aristotle, like Plato before him, thought he saw his way 
to making the influence of the State more of a reality. Let 
it be so organized as to become to the individual all that 
the popular voice assumed it to be already. Let it regulate 
man’s existence from the cradle to the grave—regulate 
marriage and education, property, production and trade, art, 
poetry and religion. Statesmanship was not statesmanship 
unless it was equal to this overwhelming mission: the states- 
man must be capable of guiding, and indeed of leading, the 
whole culture of the community. It is thus that todirvxy is 
described as supreme over the sciences, as determining 


which are to exist within the State and which are not, as _ 


adjusting to her end the arts of war, of household manage- 
ment, of rhetoric, and prescribing through legislation what 
men ought to do and to abstain from doing (Eth. Nic. 
I. I. 1094a 28—b 7). 

The whole action of the State in relation to the indi- 
vidual is apparently conceived by Aristotle (except in the 
case of a wauBaciela) to be governed by law. He seems 
to be aware that there are some things which law is too 
general to regulate aright or indeed at all (Pol. 3.15. 1286a 
24.sqq.)': but its limitations are hardly so present to him as 
they are to Plato in the Laws (e.g. 788 B: 807 E: 822 D), 
though it is true, on the other hand, that he looks to the 
educational influence of Law for much that Plato had sought 
in the Republic to achieve by laws abolishing the House- 
hold and Several Property (2. 5. 1263 b 37sqq.). Law 
is a means not only of protecting men’s rights, or of 
preventing or punishing criminal acts, but of promoting 


' The writer of the Eudemian — law our relations to friends (Eth. 
Ethics excepts from the sphere of Eud. 7. 1. 1235 2). 
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right action and developing virtue—of developing the right 
motive of action. We must not measure the operation of 
Law in the State by’the operation of the law-court: law 
finds its true function in distributive rather than in corrective 
justice: it assigns to each individual his true position and 
work: it speaks through the constitution: it regulates the 
relation of the lower vocations to the higher : it regulates 
education, property, the household, citizenship, the daily 
life of the individual in the syssitia and festivals of the 
State. ‘Institutions, to use a modern word, are the pro- 
duct and creature of Law, and whatever they achieve— 
whatever, for example, such an institution as that of the 
monogamic household achieves—is the achievement of Law. 
In full’accord with the popular view, Aristotle includes 
even ‘unwritten laws’ under Law and ascribes them to a 
legislator’. Much, therefore, of what we term the influence 
of Public Opinion, so far at least as it rests on tradition and 
custom, would apparently be brought under the head of 
Law. Armed with this powerful weapon, woAiriKy need not 
fear to undertake the immense mission assigned to her. 
Aristotle’s conception of the office of the State un- 
questionably possesses elements of truth. It is true that the 
State exercises a vast moral influence on the individual, 
however narrowly it may construe its functions. The 
society of which a man forms a part contributes largely to 
the formation of his character. Mere temporary residence, 
for instance, in the United States is sufficient, as we say, to 
‘Americanize’ the, German or Irish immigrant, and the 
active discharge of a citizen’s duties must greatly deepen 


Pitter 8 (6). 5. 1319b 38, 
€k TovT@y TeipacOa Karackevacew 
Thy aodpdadcav, ev\aBoupéevovs pev 
Ta POcipovra, tiOepevovs dé ToLov- 
Tous vouous Kal Tovs aypdadous kal 
Tous yeypappevous k.T. A. Herein 
he follows Plato (Polit. 295A, 
298 D, Laws 793 B-C, referred to 
by L. Schmidt, Ethik d. alten 
Griechen, I. 202). Contrast the 
language of Plato and Aristotle 
on this subject with that of Dio 


Chrysostom, Or. 76. p. 648M 
(quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqq. 2. § 1.9), éori dé ro €Oos 
youn pev TOV Xp@pLEeVvav KoLWN, Vdpos 
d€ aypadhos ebvous 7} wodews... 
evpnua O€ avOparav ovdevds, adda 
Biov kat xpovov. Aristotle himself 
occasionally uses expressions 
which distinguish €@y from vépot 
(e.g. Pol. 2. 5. 1263b 309, rois 
éOeat kai TH pidocodia kai Tots 
vopmots). 
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the impression. The small mass gravitates to the large 
mass: the individual accepts the point of view, the moral 
estimate of men and things, which he finds prevailing around 
him. This is the general rule, though Plato himself notices 
that the ‘ divine men whose acquaintance is beyond all price’ 
(Laws 951 B: cp. Meno 99) spring up as much in ill-con- 
stituted States as in well-constituted ones, and it is evident 
that character cannot always be traceable to Society or the 
State, for otherwise how could a Socrates arise in the de- 
fective society of Athens? Even, however, if we admit to 
the fullest extent that the character of the individual in 
nine cases out of ten takes its impress from that of the 
society of which he is a part, the question still remains, how 
far, where that is so, the laws of the society have contributed 
to the character thus communicated. If it is possible to 
exaggerate the influence of the State on character, it is 
still more possible to exaggerate the influence of law and 
Statesmanship on character ; and Aristotle’s doctrine is not 
merely that morality insensibly adjusts itself to the State 
as the whole which it has to sustain and keep in healthy 
working, but that it is in a more positive way its product as 
being the offspring of its Law. 

To a certain extent constitutions—for example, the 
democratic constitution of the United States—do reflect 
themselves in character. De Tocqueville and others have 
sufficiently proved this. Law does far more than protect 
men’s persons and property, or even the whole sum of their 
rights: it would do so even if it designedly confined its 
aims within this limit. Even then it would incidentally 
develope a type of character (790s), or at all events would 
modify in some degree the predominant motives of action. 
Laws such as that which enforces monogamy, or those 
which regulate the devolution of property, whatever the 
motive with which they may be imposed, exercise a power- 
ful influence on character; they not only enforce certain 
outward acts, but they create dispositions. The members 
of a polygamic household are ethically different from the 
members of a monogamic household. If, again, as Aris- 
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totle holds, the State can devise and work a system of 
education which will not only develope the intelligence, but 
train the moral sympathies, the law by which it effects this 
will prove itself a moral influence of no ordinary kind. 

But the influence of the lawgiver may be overrated. He 
contributes something to the character of the society for 
which he legislates, but does not circumstance or race con- 
tribute more? are not a thousand nameless influences more 
potent than he? It is the rarest thing in the world when 
some lawgiver—Mahomet, for example—subdues society to 
his will. Aristotle himself sees that the character of a 
community depends to a large extent on matters beyond 
the control of the legislator—the nature and situation of 
the territory, the initial qualities of the population, the turn 
fortune gives to its history. He did not, however, recognize 
all the causes which tend to limit the legislator’s influence: 
he did not know how little religion, or science, or the dis- 
tribution of wealth, or the relative prominence of particular 
occupations in a State can be controlled by law. However 
favourable the initial Matter of the State may be, it is only 
in the world’s best moments, when some great Teacher has 
won men to him, that Law can assume the position which 
Aristotle assigns to it; and it is precisely at these moments 
that law and organization are least needed and least in 
place. When an idea is ‘in the air’ as a pervading influence, 
it does not need to be embodied in institutions; these arise 
later, and seek, usually in vain, to preserve for posterity 
something of its fugitive greatness. Aristotle’ ascribes an 
extent of authority and influence to the Statesman which is 
hardly ever his, and also invests him with attributes of 
spiritual leadership which he hardly ever possesses. He is 
in part misled by the notion of a ‘best State’ immobile and 
exempt from change, or at all events travelling in a groove 
traced for it by its founder. He did not see that society 
lives by incessant renewal, and that the fresh ideas which 
reinvigorate it will seldom owe their birth to the statesmen 


1 Plato no doubt in the Republic went even further in this direction 
than Aristotle. 
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at its head. It is not to them that we look for the first 
word of Progress: we are content if they adopt and protect 
a movement in advance, when already originated by others. 
Still more is this true of Law. Law is usually the last to 
register an accomplished advance!. Nor again must we set 
down to Law all that it regulates. It regulates the house- 
hold; it may regulate the Church: but we need not assume 
that either of these institutions owes its existence, or its 
influence, to Law. There are beliefs (the belief in God, for 
example) which are not traceable with certainty to the in- 
fluence of social life, much less to Law—they seem rather 
to be, as it were, self-sown—yet which have done as much, 
or more, for civilization than any others. Certainly, the 
Law cannot ‘prescribe what men ought to do and abstain 
from doing.’ Even in the best State, the lawgiver can 
hardly be the source of unwritten law. To us Aristotle 
seems to call the State to functions too spiritual for it. 
We know what law is and what statesmen are: we see 
the State constantly doing, not that which it holds to be 
tight, but that which is dictated by political necessity— 
constantly studying in its policy its own security rather than 
the broad interests of morality, and while we quite agree 
that the State is in some sense a spiritual power, we hesitate 
to recognize in it the true and only adequate guide to right 
action or the appointed nursing-mother of science and 
philosophy. 


Still, to whatever extent.-we may conceive that Aristotle 
overrated the influence of the State, and especially of its 
Law, as positive sources of virtuous action, it seems clear 
that his view contains an element of truth. He was on 
less solid ground when he asserted that the State is all- 


’ Or indeed a decline. Plato woppet mpds ta On te Kal Ta 


sees this, as we shall find if we 
read his picture of the way in 
which a change in povotkns tpdmot 
gradually affects society (Rep. 
424 sqq.)—1 mapavopia avtn... 
Kata pukpov eiooiKioapern pena 
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sufficient for good life (atrapxyns mpds 76 ed Ghv)t. Perhaps 
in making this assertion he is thinking only of the best 
State; still, as has been said, he seems to forget that the 
citizen of a Greek State was not a product of that State 
alone, but in part of influences originating in other States. 
The influence of the common festivals of Greece, of its 
poets, philosophers, and historians, overleapt the barriers 
between State and State, and Greece would not have 
been what it was, if civilizing influences originating outside 
the State had not, for the most part, been allowed full 
play. It is very probable that, notwithstanding his ex- 
pressions with regard to the self-completeness of the State, 
Aristotle would willingly admit all salutary influences from 
outside, but he seems hardly as alive to the value of such 
influences as we should expect. 


We next come to the question, is good life, in the The third. 
sense which Aristotle attaches to it of perfect and self- 
complete life, not only a thing which the State is capable 
of producing, but the end for which it exists? 

If we take it for granted that one unvarying end is to 
be set before every State, whatever its environment or 
circumstances, there is much to be said in favour of Aris- 
totle’s conclusion. We may wish that he had construed 
the end of the State as the production not only in those 
within the State, but also in those outside it, of the maxi- 
mum amount of virtuous activity attainable by them: yet 
the view that the State does not exist for the indefinite 
increase of its wealth or population or trade, or for con- 
quest and empire, but that these aims are to be subordi- 
nated to considerations of moral and intellectual wellbeing, 
is one which has by no means lost its value or applicability 
at the present day. 

Some may hold it to be too comfortable a doctrine, that 
the State, whose development often seems to us to follow 
laws of its own, not always, apparently, conducive to the 


1 He adds as émos eimeiv, Pol. 1. 2. 1252b 28. 
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welfare or happiness of men, is really a thing to be shaped 
as may best suit men’s moral and intellectual interests; and 
may think that if it subserves this aim, it does so in its 
ultimate tendencies and in the long run, rather than directly. 
We seem often to notice that institutions and classes, to 
which every statesman wishes well, disappear in the torrent 
of social change, unable for some reason or other to main- 
tain their footing. We see the State half the champion, 
half the victim of some over-mastering idea which drives 
it onward, often to its own destruction. We see it existing, 
not for its own happiness, but to play some critical part in 
history—to ‘ wander in the gloomy walks of Fate.’ Others, 
again, may feel that ends which Aristotle hardly notices— 
such as that of self-preservation—more largely influence 
the structure and action of the State, than the nobler end 
to which he subordinates them—the end of good life: and 
it may be true that this latter aim, though never lost sight 
of by the State, is commonly so thrown into the back- 
ground by the difficulties which beset every State, as to ~ 
be unable to assert itself with persistency and effect. Here, 
as elsewhere, he may have been misled by the mirage of 
an ideal State, exempt (ex Aypothest) from the embarrass- 
ments from which no State is in reality exempt. Others 
may insist that the chief duty of a State—the duty it can 
least afford to neglect—is the protection of men’s life and 
property and freedom of action; or may urge that the 
moral and intellectual advancement of the members of a 
State is an end to the attainment of which the Statesman 
can directly contribute but little, and that, consequently, 
it can hardly be the end of the State. Others, again, may 
plead that different States may legitimately have different 
ends. The end which Aristotle sets before the State may 
be the highest, and yet a given State may be right in 
adjusting its organization to another end. The individual 
State—and this Aristotle forgets—is usually a member of 
a group, and should address itself to the work for which 
the characteristics of its territory and population fit it, 
leaving that which others can do better to be done by 
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them’. It is not necessary that the civilization of each 
separate State should be absolutely complete. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, the circumstances of a State leave it no choice 
but to be predominantly military or commercial or indus- 
trial. Even in these cases, however, the spirit of Aristotle’s 
teaching, if not its letter, may be observed. The State may 
do its utmost to secure that its legislation and its action 
shall be in the interest of civilization, rightly understood. 

It is when Aristotle descends into detail and interprets 
good life as inseparable from the pursuit of politics or 
philosophy that we feel least inclined to agree with him. 
This doctrine of his forces him to view the less noble 
vocations as existing only for the sake of the highest. Good 
life is not, in his view, capable of realization in various 
degrees by all men; it is the appanage of certain vocations. 
There was nothing in his formula which compelled him to 
interpret it thus. He was misled, partly by the general 
sentiment of his race and age, which exaggerated the con- 
trast of vocations; partly by his own Teleology, always 
too ready to classify things as means and ends. 

We must not, however, forget that the conception of the 
office of the State which Plato and Aristotle were led to 
form was the expression of a profound social need. There 
was pressing need of a power capable of taking the spiri- 
tual direction of Greek society. In practice, the poets had 
long held spiritual sway, and Plato with perfect justice 
objected to them as religious and moral guides (e. g. Laws 
801 B: 941 B): to such guides as he held many of the 
sophists to be, he objected still more: he longed, as is 
evident from page after page of the Laws’, for an autho- 
ritative religious and moral revelation, such as that which 
the modern world possesses, and Greece and Rome did 
not: the City-State was to be the depositary of this reve- 
lation, and to do what the City-State alone could do; by 

1 ‘Tf Great Britain has turned 2 e.g. Laws 887 sq. The re- 
itself into a coal-shed and black- mark is one which I owe to Mr. 
smith’s forge, it is for the behoof Shadworth Hodgson, to whom it 


of mankind as well as its own’ was suggested by a perusal of the 
(Zzmes, August 27, 1885). Laws. 
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the regulation of marriage and education, by law, written 
and unwritten, coercive and suasory, it was to build up 
a people with whose very being the revelation would be . 
interwoven and who would find in it the principle of their 
life. The distinction of Church and State, if the thought 
of it could ever have occurred to him, would probably 
have struck him as likely to imperil the spiritual influence 
for which he sought to find a place in society. It would 
do so, even if the Church were made supreme over the 
State—the only relation of the two powers which we can 
imagine him approving—for the Church even then would 
not have in its own hands the means of enforcing its teach- 
ing: and besides, the very distinction of matters spiritual 
from matters temporal would seem to him to imply forget- 
fulness of the fact that even the most temporal of temporal 
matters has spiritual issues of its own, and is in some sense 
a spiritual matter, to be dealt with on spiritual grounds. 
Aristotle, with some variations, followed in Plato’s foot- 
steps. Their conception of the State interests us because 
it forms one of the earliest indications (outside Jewish 
history) of a feeling that society needs a spiritual authority : 
the subsequent rise of a Christian Church within the State 
is sure evidence that they did not err when they craved 
something more of organized spiritual influence than the 
actual Greek State offered. So far Plato and Aristotle 
were moving in the right direction. But when they sought 
to make the City-State an oracle of spiritual truth, and 
seemed to aim at providing every man with a kind of 
arochial Sinai, they greatly erred. If we are to have 
a Pope, we instinctively wish him to be Oecumenical. 
Men’s conceptions of the office of the State may possibly 
have come to be somewhat more contracted than they 
should be, since it has been able to devolve a part of its 
burden on the Christian Church; and it may be true 
that if we were to imagine Christianity absent from the 
scene, it might be necessary for the State, its law and its 
authorities to play a different part: but even then it would 
hardly be to the City-State of Plato and Aristotle that 
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the world would entrust its spiritual fortunes. Its well- 
proportioned minuteness and Hellenic delicateness of arti- 
culation would alone suffice to rob it of its authority over 
modern minds, which ask for somewhat ‘more of vastness 
and mystery. 


One remark, however, applies to all attempts to deter- 
mine the abstract end of the State. The thing which it 
is important that every State and nation should make 
perfectly clear to itself, is, not what the office of the State 
in general is, but what is the work which it is individually 
called to do. There can be little doubt that the work 
marked out by circumstances for the Greek race and for 
every Greek State was not only the realization of the 
- maximum of good life, but also the diffusion of Hellenic 
\ civilization among the barbarians round about Hellas, and 
\ especially among those who bordered on its Northern 
Perdntier: The two aims were quite reconcileable, and the 
latter of them deserved recognition at Aristotle’s hands. 
It seems, however, to have been little, if at all, present 
to his mind; and even in Alexander’s it was probably an 
afterthought. 


We have now arrived at our definition of the wéAus, for A defini- 
we have ascertained the genus to which it belongs, and have 0” of the 
mois has 


discovered its dzfferentia in its end. It is a xowwvia issuing now been 
in a Whole, and formed for the end of perfect and self- ee ot 


complete life. xowvavia 
The next question evidently will be—and here we face «Whois, 
the central problem of Political Science, as understood by reamed 
Aristotle—how must this xo.vwvia be organized in order to of perfect 
fulfil this end? This is substantially the question that 4 self 


complete 


Aristotle puts to himself, though it frequently appears in He 
other forms. He asks, for instance, in the First Book of the hae Ca 


Politics, what organization of Slavery or of Supply is ie oe 


accordance with Nature; and in the Third he discusses the attain its 
question of the Supreme Authority from the point of view pk Sere 
of Justice. These inquiries, however, ultimately pass into given in the 
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portraiture the other: the natural is that which contributes to the End, 


of a ‘ best 
constitu- 
tion ’— 
merits and 
defects of 
this mode 
of dealing 
with the 
subject, 


and the just cannot be determined without reference to the 
End. 

The answer is given in the portraiture of a ‘ best consti- 
tution’.’ Aristotle tacitly implies, that it is possible for the 
inquirer to discover once for all the form of kowwwvia best 
adapted for the attainment of the end, and, under certain 
not hopelessly unrealizable conditions, to bring it into 
existence. 

It was not his view that the office of Political Science is 
simply to register the phenomena of society, and to refer 
them to their laws—to watch and to understand a process 
which defies modification—or to inquire what are the con- 
ditions which tend to predominate in the future, and to 
adjust society to them: it must work hand in hand with 
Ethics—ask of Ethics what type of character it should aim 
at producing, and then construct the State, if possible, in 
such a way as to produce it. The path of Political Science 
lies, in his view, rather through Ethics than through History. 
It is not enough to watch the tendencies of History and to 
accept what it brings. History is the record of a process 
which is partly for the best, and partly not—partly the work 
of Nature, partly of causes, such as Fortune, which may 
bring the opposite of the best. There is nothing fixed or 
infallibly beneficent about the historical process. When 
the City-State evolves itself out of the Household and 
Village, we trace the hand of Nature in History; but even 
in well-constituted races, the dominant tendency of things 
may be quite other than Natural. The tendency of con- 
stitutional development in Greece, for instance, so far from 
being in the direction of the best constitution, was in the 
direction of democracy”. History, therefore, must be 
brought to the bar of Ethics, and its natural tendencies 
discriminated from the rest. Its outcome has a legitimate 

* Plato had done more: he ‘the political scheme of which 
had thought himself called on to the Republic had described the 
display in the Critias and the constituent elements’ (Grote, Plato 


projected Hermocrates the ‘actual 3. 302). 
working and manifestation’ of ? Pol. 3. 15. 1286 b 20 sqq. 
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claim on our acceptance, only so far as it satisfies a teleo- 
logical test. The ethical point of view must be our guiding 
light in the historical wilderness: it alone can enable us to 
choose the right path. 

Holding, again, the belief that it is possible to assign one 
legitimate end to the State, whatever its circumstances, 
Aristotle also held that this end could be fully realized only 
through one form of social organization. He had not asked 
himself the question which Cicero was perhaps the first to 
ask’, whether it is not beyond the power of any single 
inquirer to discover this one form. Cicero (de Rep. 2. 1. 
1-3) ascribes to Cato the Censor the striking view, that 
the construction of a best State is beyond the power not 
only of any single individual, however able, but even 
of the united wisdom of humanity at any single moment 
of time, and can be accomplished only by the combined 
wisdom and good fortune (de Rep. 2. 16. 30) of a number 
of individuals spread over a series of generations and 
centuries, so that, according to him, a State glides (de 
Pepe2.10. 30: cp. 18. 33) into its “ perfect forny’ (optimus 
status) ‘naturali quodam itinere et cursu.’ In one respect, 
however, Aristotle is wiser than Cicero. Cicero apparently 
hopes to have an ‘ optimus status civitatis’ revealed to him 
in this way, which will be suitable to all possible commu- 
nities. Aristotle is aware that his ‘best constitution’ can 
only be suitable to a few. 

The quest of a ‘best constitution’ was a tradition of 
political inquiry in Greece, and Aristotle fully accepts it. 
The question, what constitution is the best, was apparently 
first raised in Greece by practical statesmen (Aristot. Pol. 
2. 8. 1267b 29): it was thus, perhaps, that Herodotus 
came to imagine a group of Persian grandees discussing the 
claims of monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy to be the 
best (Hdt. 3. 80 sqq.). It was a later idea that a combina- 

' Cp.de Rep. 2.11.21: nosvero however, is no doubt to be found 
videmus et te quidem ingressum in the Greek conception of Time 
ratione ad disputandum nova, as the Discoverer, which Aristotle 


quae nusquam est in Graecorum fully adopts (Eth. Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 
libris. The germ of Cicero’s view, 23: Pol. 2.5. 1264a 1 sqq.). 
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tion of all three, such as some thought they found in the Lace- 
daemonian constitution, was the best (Aristot. Pol. 2.6.1265b 
33 sq.). When the question was taken up by men unversed 
in political life, like Hippodamus, fancy went farther afield. 
Plato was the first to find out that one may discover a ‘ best 
constitution’ without in so doing discovering a generally 
available remedy for political ills. He saw, at all events in 
the later years of his life’, that his earlier ideal of the 
Republic had been pitched too high for men, and was only 
suitable for ‘gods or the sons of gods. Aristotle went 
further in this direction, and studied the question why a 
given constitution is applicable to one community and not 
to another. Not only moral causes, but social or economi- 
cal circumstances, or the character of the territory, may place 
a particular constitution beyond the reach of a particular 
community. The best constitution, for example, is un- 
realizable without exceptional virtue and exceptionally 
favourable circumstances (6 (4). 11.1295a 26). Insketching 
it, therefore, Aristotle is aware that he is doing what will 
be useful only to a few. 

We may wonder that under these circumstances he made 
the portraiture of an ideal State the chief task of the Politics. 
He has not stated the reasons which led him to do so, and 
we can only guess what they were. Perhaps he found it 
hard to break with a well-established tradition of political 
inquiry. Apart from this, however, he would probably feel, 
that if the Politics was to ‘complete’ the Ethics, it must 
contain a sketch of the ‘ best constitution ’—the constitution 
most favourable to virtue and happiness. He would also feel 
that if the ‘best constitution’ were only for the few, those 
few were the best. The zauBacidrefa was the rarest, if the 
divinest, of possible forms; yet he describes it with the 
rest. To omit to tell the Statesman what sort of State he 
should construct when everything was in his favour would 
be to leave the best moments of Statesmanship without 
guidance. The main object of Political Science is to con- 


* See Laws 739D: 853C: 691C, collected by Susemihl (Sus.?, Note 
and other passages from the Laws 191), 
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struct a State which will develope, not mar, man’s nature— 
which will call forth virtuous action and form a fit home for 
virtue. The best State is the State; itisthe only form which 
can in strictness be said to be the State as Nature willed it 
to be, the normal product undistorted by defects of character 
or fortune or legislative skill. 

We can see that the practice of depicting a best State was 
not without itsadvantages. It taught the political inquirer 
not to rest content with suggesting isolated reforms, but to 
view them in relation to Society as a whole. It obliged 
him to construct a more or less consistent and coherent 
whole, in which each element should match the rest. 
Territory, national character, the economical and social 
system, the political organization, must all be such as to 
work together harmoniously for the common good. Nor 
could we in any other way have obtained so full a revela- 
tion in so small a compass of the political views of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Yet this practice was a misleading one. It accustomed 
the student of politics to imagine the legislator in a position 
which he practically never occupies—to imagine him with a 
tabula rasa before him, free to write on it whatever he 
pleases. It implied that the supreme task of Political 
Science is to construct a State ‘in the air ’—without a given 
historical past, without given environing circumstances. We 
can better understand Plato depicting a ‘best State’ than 
Aristotle, for Plato believed that in sketching the States of 
the Republic! and Laws he was sketching States not 
hopelessly beyond the reach of the actual States around 
him, but Aristotle knows that his best State is realizable 
only by a very few. His ideal is pitched too high for most 
States. His citizen-body is to consist of men of full virtue 
(crovdator dmAds)?, and they are to possess exactly the right 


1 No doubt, when he wrote the 
Laws, he had come to see that 
the State of the Republic made 
_too great demands on human na- 
ture to be suitable to men. 

2 Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 32 sqq. 
Dio Chrysostom would seem to 


have Aristotle’s ideal State in view 
when he says (Or. 36. 443 M)— 
ayadiy pev yap €& dn dvroy ayabov 
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measure of external and bodily goods. Nor is his best 
State apparently conceived as likely to be of use as a guide 
to reformers of actual societies. When Aristotle turns to 
the task of making actual constitutions as tolerable as 
possible, we do not find that he makes much use of his 
sketch of a best constitution’. Its value seems to be this, 
that it shows how much the State may be to men. It is 
the ‘new garment,’ not intended to be used for ‘ patching ’ 
an old one, but rather as a foil to it and to show what the 
State ought to be and naturally is. 

The Cynics and Stoics were apparently the first to hit on 
the notion of an ideal State which might be superadded to 
the actual State, and which a man might regard as his true 
home, though he belonged also to an actual State?; and 
in a somewhat similar spirit Christianity taught men to 
look up to a ‘kingdom of heaven, to which the kingdoms 
of the world were to be as far as possible approximated by 
the Church. Aristotle’s conception of the relation of the 
ideal State to the actual State is wholly different: the 
actual State seems to profit but little by the projection of 
the ideal State, which is apparently of use only to the fortu- 
nate few who are in a position to realize it. 

The attempt to portray a ‘ best State,’ again, led Aristotle 
to encumber the broad outlines of his political teaching with 
much transitory detail. Lessons of permanent value come 
thus to be mixed up in the Politics with recommendations 
of institutions like that of common meals, which the world 
has long outgrown. Every philosophy, and still more every 
political philosophy, is ‘the child of its time,’ and bears 
unmistakable marks of its origin, but the Greek method of 
portraying a best State made the ephemeral element in 
political inquiry larger than it need have been. 


? In criticising the Lacedae- 
monian, Cretan, and Carthagi- 
nian constitutions he is careful 
to note any points in which they 
deviate from the dpiorn rdéis. 
But we hear little or nothing of 
the apiotn rags in the Sixth, 


Seventh and Eighth Books. 

* To Marcus Aurelius, at all 
events, the actual State is as it 
were a household within the true 
or universal State (Comm. 3. II. 
ToNITHY OvTa TOAEwS THS GYOTATNS, HS 
ai Noural wodets Sorep oikiat cio). 
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One thing, however, is evident: the vision of an ideal 
State did not make Aristotle indifferent to the problems 
and difficulties of the actual State. The age which dreams 
of ideal States is often on the point of losing its interest in 
politics; but this was far from being the case with Aristotle, 
who is perhaps all the more unwearied in suggesting prac- 
ticable amendments of the actual State!, because he has 
learnt from the study of the best State how rarely it can 
be realized. We even seem to gather from his language in 
the Politics that the main service which Political Science 
can practically render to the world is that of limited 
amelioration. It cannot make things right, but it can make 
them bearable. 


How, then, is the best State to be constituted ? How, then, 
is the best 
aris. : 2 State to 
The beginnings of the State are in the hands of Nature be consti- 


and Fortune (4 (7). 13. 1331b 41). These powers must Wet’ We 
supply the founder of the State with appropriate raw ask fit 

: F : : - ‘ : Matter of 
material ; otherwise his labour will be in vain. This raw Natureand 
material (tAn, 4 (7). 4. 1325b 40 sq.: xopnyla modurixy, Fortune. 
1326a 5: xopnyla rvynpa, 6 (4). 11. 1295a 28) must be such 
as may be fashioned into a community seeking happiness 
rather in virtue than in external or even bodily goods. 
Place in the founder’s hands the potentiality of a noble 
society—a population and a territory possessing the fit 
initial qualities—and he will call one forth in act. We 
shall later on study more closely the characteristics for 
which we must look in the primitive nucleus of the State, 
but a few of them may be at once noticed. The human 
beings composing it must, first, be neither too many nor 
too few: next, they must possess aptitudes not always 
found in combination—the spirited nature which gives 
warmth of heart and the will to be free, intelligence which 
gives organizing power. Singly, these qualities will not 
generate the best State. The territory must be just large 
enough to sustain them in a mode of life removed alike 


1 Pol. 6 (4). I. 1289 a 5 sqq. 
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from meanness and luxury; and it must be of such a nature 
as to aid the healthy development of the State—to favour, 
in fact, both freedom and organization, and make the com- 
munity independent of foreign commerce. 

The next thing is to vitalise this Matter into a State. 

We have already seen that a xowwvia is composed of 
dissimilar members united by a common aim and by 
common action. The same holds good of the State. 
The members of the State must participate in something, for 
otherwise the State would not be a xowwvia: they must, to 
begin with, ‘ participate in locality’; they must inhabit one 
and the same spot’. But they must have more in common 
than this. They must unite in common gatherings and 
live a common life (3. 9. 1280b 13 sqq.). But, above all, 
they must have a common aim (4 (7). 8. 1328a 25 sqq., 
esp. 35-37: 3. 13.1284 a 2), and a common ethical creed— 
a common view as to what gives happiness (4 (7). 8. 1328 
a 40, cp. 4 (7). £3. 1331 b 26 sqq.), whatever this view may 
be. As the constitution is regarded as embodying the life 
preferred by the State (6 (4). 11. 1295 a 40), the kowdy Te 
which constitutes the xowvmvia is, in one passage, said to be 
the constitution (3. 3. 1276b 2). 

This is one characteristic of State-life: another is diffe- 
rentiation. The mere fact that the State begins in need 
implies differentiation even at its outset. That which 
brings the slave into society is not the need of another 
slave, but of a master. He is in quest, not of his like, but 
of his complement or correlative. Some things, again, 
cannot be enjoyed .by all the members of the State at the 
same moment—political authority (dpy7), for instance (2. 2. 
1261a 32)—and hence arises the inevitable contrast of 
rulers and ruled. On the other hand, there are things 
which may or may not be left to common enjoyment. 
Plato had proposed in the Republic, that women, children, 
and property should be held in common (2. 1. 1261a 2 
sqq.). The same question of several allotment, or the reverse, 
may be raised as to the various ‘activities’ (ya, 4 (7). 


' Pol. 2. 1. 1260b 40, kat mp@rov avdykn rod Tomov Kowwvelv. 
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8, or mpa€ets), of which the State is a co-ordination. There 
is the work of the cultivator, the artisan, the soldier, the 
man of capital, the priest, the judge, the statesman. Here, 
again, the question arises, ‘whether every one is to share in all 
these functions’ (4 (7). 9.1328 b 24): that is to say, whether 
every individual is to be cultivator, artisan, soldier, judge, 
and statesman at once, or whether we are to allow some of 
these vocations to be united in the hands of one and the 
same individual, and not the whole, or what arrangement is 
to be adopted. Democracy, which in its extreme form 
(8 (6). 4. 1319 b 2) drew no line between the artisan and 
the statesman!, solved this question in one way: other 
constitutions in another. But if in some communities there 
will be less differentiation than in others, it will exist to 
some extent in all. It is not only the secret of efficient 
work, but in every whole the indispensable condition of its 
unity. Aristotle finds differentiation even in a bee-hive 
(de Gen. An. 3. 10. 760b 7 sqq.). Not indeed that any 
and every scheme of differentiation will secure unity: to do 
so, it must be based on principles of justice; and, as has 
been said, the differentiated members, or the chief of them, 
must be animated by a common aim, must be men of full 
virtue (omovdaior)*. We may compare the words of Milton 
in his ‘ Areopagitica®’: ‘Neither can every piece of the 
building be of one form; nay rather, the perfection consists 
in this, that out of many moderate varieties and brotherly 
dissimilitudes that are not vastly disproportional, arises the 
goodly and the graceful symmetry that commends the 
whole pile and structure.’ Milton, however, has differences 
of opinion here mainly in view, and these, if on vital points, 
would hardly be welcome in the Aristotelian, any more 
than in the Platonic State. 

In adopting the principle that the unity of the State 
rests on differentiation, Aristotle returns in a measure to 
the conception of Pythagoras and Heraclitus of a harmony 


1 4 (7). 9. 1328b 32, év per rais 2 Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 4 sqq. 
Onpoxparias petéxovor waves mav- —®.-~ Prose Works 2. 92, ed. Bohn. 
TOY. 
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resting on contrast, if not on seeming or actual conflict ™ 
Plato had not expressly done so, though the distinction of - 
classes in his ideal Republic is apparently viewed by him 
as a condition of its unity. His conception of the world, 
indeed, often seems at variance with the idea of contrasted 
elements working in combination for the best: the element 
of Matter is in his view at best passive, and sometimes 
unruly and disturbing. Aristotle could adopt the idea 
with less of metaphysical inconsistency. 

The Stoics, on the other hand, often speak as if the 
resemblance between men as rational beings were an 
adequate guarantee of political unity, and rest on this 
basis their great conception of a World-State*. They were 
led, in fact, even to include the gods as citizens of the 
World-State. Aristotle rests the State both on the re- 
semblances between its members and on their dissimi- 
larities. But for the latter, they would be unable to 
satisfy each other’s needs. The State implies an exchange 
of service by dissimilars. ‘Aristotle, says Auguste Comte, 
‘laid down the true principle of every collective organism, 
when he described it as the distribution of functions and 
the combination’ (rather the exchange) ‘of labour.’ With- 
out exchange of service, mere similarity forms no basis 
for a State. There are, no doubt, other conditions of the 
existence of a State besides differentiation and resemblance 
—for instance, a care on the part of the citizens for 
each other’s moral well-being*—but these are among its 
primary conditions. . 

Another remark of Comte’s® deserves to be mentioned 
here. ‘The institution of Capital, he says, ‘forms the 
necessary basis of the Division of Labour, which in the 
dawn of true science was considered by Aristotle to be the 


1 Heraclitus, however, had 
spoken of évayria (Eth. Eud. 7. 1. 


, x , » , fi te ,’ ~ a 
TEV, 7} [41], NOyos Koes" et TOUTO, Kat 
6 vOpos Kolwwos* ef TovTo, moXirat 


1235a 25 sqq.) where Aristotle 
speaks of dvapepovra. 

? Marcus Aurelius, Comm. 4. 4, 
ei TO YOEpoY nuiv Kowdy, Kal 6 Adyos 
ka’ bv oyikoi eopev Kowvos* ef 
TOUTO, Kal 6 mpooTaKTLKOs TOY ToLy- 


€cpev” ei TOUTO, TOALTEvpaTOS TLVOS 
peTéexopev*® ef TOUTO, 6 Kéopos @aavel 
TOs €oTi. 

> Social Statics, E. T. p. 234. 

* Pol. 3. 9. 1280b 1 sqq. 

5 Social Statics Ey ieee 
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great practical characteristic of social union. In order 
to allow each worker to devote himself to the exclusive 
production of one of the various indispensable materials 
of human life, the other necessary productions must first 
be independently accumulated, so as to allow the simul- 
taneous satisfaction of all the personal wants by means 
of gift or exchange. A closer examination, therefore, 
shows that it is the formation of Capital which is the true 
source of the great moral and mental results which the 
greatest of philosophers attributed to the distribution of 
industrial tasks.’ 


We see then that while a certain amount of social 
differentiation is incidental to the State, it rests with the 
State to say how far it is to be carried. One State, for 
instance, will place the work of an artisan and that of a 
statesman in the same hands, while another will not. 

The State is, in fact, a distributor. It .distributes 
‘advantages’ (dyafa)!: it distributes ‘functions’ (épya 
or mpaées)?: it makes possible by its distribution of 
advantages that exchange, of services (apafers) which is 
the initial fact of society. Aristotle seldom, if ever, goes 
behind the services, the exchange of which constitutes 
society, to the rights which are implied in that exchange: 
still less has he realized the importance of such questions 
as ‘what is a right?’ or ‘how do rights come into exis- 
tence, and why?’ But if we follow his ideal sketch of the 
creation of the best State in the Fourth (old Seventh) 
Book, we shall find him allotting functions (c. 9) and pos- 
sessions (kryjcels, C. 9. 1329 a 17 Sqq.) as the first step in 
its construction. 

The principle on which the State makes this allot- 


* Eth, Nic. 5. 5. 1130 b 30, Tis Se 
kara pepos Oukavoovrnys kal Tov Kar 
avrny duxaiou €v pev €or etdos TO 
ev tais Oravopais Tiuns 7) xpnuatov 
}) TOY GAN@v Goa pepioTa ToIs KOLVO- 
vovottns modiretas. Cp. Pol. 4 (7). 
13. 1332a 15 sq. where a distri- 


bution of kédAaoiwe and tipepia 
seems to be implied. The boun- 
daries of distributive and cor- 
rective justice, and indeed also of 
justice in exchange, seem hardly 
to be definitely fixed. 


44 (7). 9: 


The distri- 
bution of 
advantages 
and func- 
tions within 
a State is 
regulated 
by its con- 
stitution, 
which 
should be 
just—i. e. 
should 
distribute 
them with 
a view to 
the true 
end of the 
State, and 
should take 
account of 
allelements 
which con- 
tribute to 
that end. 
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ment is expressed in its moAirefa! or constitution, for this 
embodies the end which the community sets before 
itself as the end of its common life (Pol. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 15, 
moXtela pev yap €or. Takis Tats TéAEoLW H Tept Tas dpyds, Tiva 
TpoTov vevepnvTa Kal TL TO KUpLoV THs ToALTElas Kal TL TO TEAOS 
ExdoTns Tis Kolwwvias éorl)*: thus the constitution is said ‘to 
be the course of life which the State marks out for itself 
(cp. 6 (4). Il. 1295a 40, 7 modtTela Blos tis eott ToAEws, 
which is explained by Plutarch, de Monarchia, Demo- 
cratia, et Oligarchia, c. I, xaamep yap avOpémov Bio. mA€o- 
ves, €oTt kal Sypov ToAditela Bios). This course of life may 
be that which is really most preferable (4 (7). 1. 1323 a 
14 sq.), or it may be ‘in a mean’ in a sense other than 
that in which the best life is so (6 (4). 11. 1295a 37), 
or it may be still lower in the scale, a life in extremes 
(xa drepBoryny 7 eAXreupi). 

When the constitution wins its rule of distribution from 
a correct appreciation of the end of the State and from a 
correct estimate of the relative contributions of different 
individuals to that end, it is said by Aristotle to be just. 
It must place both the functions and the advantages it has 
to distribute in the hands in which it is most conducive to 
the end of the State that they should be placed. Nature 
entrusts the instruments she has at her disposal to those 
who are capable of using them (de Part. An. 4. 10. 687 a Io, 


1 The rors is hardly a mons, if 
it is too large to have a modureia 
(4 (#). 4. 1326 b 3), though it may 
have a mod:tela—for instance, a 
duvaoreta or an extreme democracy 
or a_tyranny—which scarcely 
deserves thename. ‘This passage 
of the Fourth Book seems to treat 
the ¢6vos as hardly susceptible of 
a woXtreia, though we gather from 
other passages that Kingship, and 
even mauBacweia (3. 14. 1285b 
32), may find a place in the €@vos. 

* See Sus.”, Note 466. Aristotle 
inherits his view of the nature of 
a woditeia from Plato and also 
from Isocrates. Isocrates regards 
the wodireia as distributing apxai 


and épya (Areopag. §§ 20-23) : his 
Busiris, as the author of ‘a consti- 
tution and laws,’ distributes the 
population into distinct vocations 
(Isocr. Busir.$ 15). He twice calls 
the wodureia the Wuyn modews (Areo- 
pag. § 14: Panath. § 138). Like 
Prudence in the individual, it is 
the deliberative element in the 
State, guarding and preserving all 
good things and warding off ill: 
it is the model into accordance 
with which all laws, all advisers 
of the State (oi pyropes), and all 
private men must be brought. 
Compare with this Aristot. Pol. 
3. 4. 1276 b 30-3, 0h ieee 
10. 
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7) 5& ddors det diavéper, Kaddwep AvOpwTos Ppdviysos, Exactov TO 
duvapevo xpjodat), and the State should do the same. 

_ Distributive justice—the term itself is not used in the 
Politics—is the primary virtue of a State and Constitution}. 
A correct distribution of duties and advantages, and, above 
all, of political authority is essential, and no distribution can 
be correct which is not just. Cicero went even farther than 
Aristotle and brought justice into the very definition of the 
State (de Rep. 1. 25. 39, cp. Augustin. de Civ. Dei, 19. 21). 
In his view, the ‘ deviation-forms’ of State, being unjust, are 
not ‘respublicae’ at all. A constitution may, indeed, be 
just without being the best constitution. The conditions 
of the best constitution are seldom present. It presup- 
poses the rule of ‘virtue fully furnished with the means of 
virtuous action’ (dper?) Kexopnynyevn, 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 32). 

It is thus in justice, and particularly in distributive 
justice, that Aristotle finds the true basis of the State. 
Distributive justice needs, indeed, to be completed by other 
kinds of justice: (1) by justice in exchange, which is 
occasionally conceived by Aristotle as not merely confined 
to the commercial relation (dAAaktiKy Kowavia) and the 
exchange of commodities, but as regulating even the inter- 
change of offices between free and equal citizens?, whereas 
elsewhere® the distribution of offices is viewed as the sphere 
of distributive justice. It is especially in its more com- 
prehensive sense that justice in exchange is said to be the 
secret of safety and union in States*. 

(2) By corrective justice (dvopAwriK7), the justice of the 
judge or juror, remedying a faulty exchange, and thus 
incidentally redressing crime, which Aristotle brings under 
this head®. 


bi? Costin suds 729) 1241 b £3, 
ai O€ woduretat wacat Sikaiov Te €idos" 
kowevia yap, TO Oe Kowdy may Sud Tod 
Ouxaiov cuvéatnykev. 

2 Pol. 2. 2. 1261 a 30 sqq. 

SILER ice 55 52. F130 Bi at, 

* Pol. 2. 2. 1261 a 30, 70 toov rod 
avrimerrovO0s cater tas modes : Eth, 


Nic. 5. 8 1132b 33, to avri- 


Touety avddoyoy Guppever 7 TOoXLs. 

° Is the function of the law- 
court conceived by Aristotle to 
be summed up in this? Is its 
task completed, when an unjust 
withdrawal of advantages allotted 
to an individual by Distributive 
Justice has been made good by a 
restoration at the expense of the 


List of 
functions 
to be dis- 
tributed. 
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But both these forms of justice presuppose a correct 
original award to individuals, which must be maintained 
intact through all processes of exchange. It is the task of 
distributive justice to make this original award. 

Distributive justice is not, indeed, the sole security for 
the cohesion and equilibrium of the State, for the natural 
passiveness of the masses will be a sufficient support for 
an oligarchy which abstains from insulting or plundering 
them (6 (4). 13. 1297 b 6 sq.) and from robbing the State 
(7 (5). 8. 1308 b 34sqq.)*, and democracies are made durable 
by mere populousness (8 (6). 6. 1321a 1, Tas pev ody dypo- 
kpatias 6Aws 7) ToAvavOpaTia od Cert TodTo yap avTikerrat mpds 
But it is the best security: 
‘for if a constitution is to last, it should take its stand on 
equality proportioned to desert and on giving men their 
due’ (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 26). A just constitution realizes the 
main condition of durability, which is that ‘none of the 
parts of the State even desires a change in the constitution ’ 
(6 (4). 9. 1294b 38 sqq.). 

An attempt to effect.an equipoise between contribution 
and requital is thus imposed on the State and its founder. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that, in the best State 
at all events, the motive by which the citizens are actuated 
is love of 76 xaddv; and that if requital is secured to them, 
they do what they do irrespectively of the requital they 
receive. 


\ , \ N \ .¢/ 
TO Olkatoy TO Kata THY agiav). 


Before we proceed to consider what distribution of 
functions is correct, we must first obtain a list of the 
functions which have to be allotted, or, which is the same 
thing, of the yévy which are to discharge them. 


offender? Ifso, the law-court of 
Aristotle seems hardly adjusted 
to his conception of the end of 
the State, which is the promotion 
of good life. We look for a spiritual 
court from him, and find only a 
temporal court somewhat nar- 
rowly conceived. Koddges and 
Tiuwpiar are, however, contem- 


plated (Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332.4 amie 
and the corrective justice of the 
Fifth Book of the Ethics is not 
probably intended as a complete 
representation of the action of the 
law-court. 

‘ The same thought is ex- 
pressed by Isocrates, ad Nicocl. 
§ 16. 
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Aristotle supplies us with two lists, which we will here 
set side by side: 


Pol: 4(7). 8. 1328 b 2 sqq. B. Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1290b 40 sqq. 

I. yewpyot I. yewpyot 

2. TExViTaAL 2. TO Bavavooy 

3. TO payipov 3. TO ayopatoy 

4. TO evrropov 4. TO Ontikdv 

5. lepeis 5. TO mporroAepnoov 

6. Kpiral TOY avayKaioy Kal 6. TO dukaotiKoy 
cunpepovrav 7. TO Tais ovoias etTouvp- 

7. To Onrikoy (not enum- your" 
erated in its place, 8. 7d Snurovpyxdy (official 


but incidentally men- class) 
tioned as necessary . TO BovAevdpevoy Kal Kpti- 
in c. 9. 1329 a 36)". vov Tept TOY OuKaiwy ToLs 
audisBnrove. (where 
To Okaotikov iS again 
mentioned by an evi- 

dent slip). 

The above are called pépn ris 
Toews, 1290b 38-40: pdpta tis 

moAews, 1291 a 32. 


\O 


Of these lists, list A is drawn up for use in the con- 
struction of the best State: list B is intended to account 
for the variety of constitutions by exhibiting the full variety 
of classes in a State. The latter is thus the more complete. 
In list A 70 dyopatov and also ro dnpovpyikdv are omitted: 
list B omits the class of priests. Both lists reflect the very 
imperfect industrial and professional development of Greek 
society: perhaps indeed they fail to do justice even to it. 
Instructors of youth and physicians are absent from both 
lists. We hear nothing of fishermen, though fishing is 
included in the First Book among the natural modes of 
obtaining food. Sailors, it is true, are expressly denied a 
place among the parts of the State (4 (7). 6. 1327 b 7sqq.), 
and fishermen perhaps among them. The oarsmen of the 
triremes are to be recruited among the serfs or slaves who 
till the soil, and the crews of the trading vessels employed 
in bringing the produce of the territory to the port (4 (7). 

* We are surprised to find rey- _ pressed on this subject seem, how- 
virat and @7res existing inthe best ever, to be more uncompromising 
State, when in the First Book we _ than those expressed elsewhere. 
find these vocations reckoned 2 Cp. Isocr. de Antid. § 145, 


with the unnatural sort of xpy- rods duakogious kal xtAious Tovs eio- 
parcorixn. The views there ex- qépovtas kal hevrovpyovvras. 


VOL. I. H 


Are the 
lower 
functions 
to be com- 
mitted to 
the same 
hands as 
the higher ? 
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5. 1327 a 7 sqq.) are probably to be obtained from the same 
source. 

The lists recognize no distinction between trades (i.e. 
groups formed by similarity of occupation) and classes, or 
between either of these and organs of State-authority (e. g. 
the deliberative or judicial authority). All are brought 
under the comprehensive head of ‘parts of the State!’ 
(wp THs TéAews), a term inherited by Aristotle from Plato, 
who includes under it (Rep. 552 A) ‘horsemen, hoplites, 
traders, and artisans. Terms to express the distinctions 
referred to had hardly as yet been developed, though we 
find the judicial, administrative, and deliberative organs of 
the State described (6 (4). 14) as udpia tijs TwoAtrelas. We 
learn from the same passage that it is on the constitution 
of these organs that the character of the wodurefa depends 
(Gv éxdvtTwv KadGs avdyKkyn tiv TodiTelay exe KadG@s kal Tas 
moduTelas aAATAwY diapepey ev TO Siadepery ExaoToy TovTwr, 
1297 b 38 sq.)?. ; 

The problem is to organize these diverse elements in 
such a way as will accord with justice and prove conducive 
to the end of the State. 

The first question for consideration is whether those who 
practise the lower social functions—husbandmen, artisans, 
day-labourers, and the like—are to be admitted to the 
higher social functions of legislation, administration, justice, 
and war. Most Greek States did admit them to these 
functions. Even in oligarchies, artisans were freely admitted 
to military service—they formed, it would seem, a large 
element in the forces of the allies of the Lacedaemonians?— 
and in all but the extremer forms of oligarchy, in which 
power went by birth*, the rich artisan® or trader would be 
admitted to office. Many of the most famous early oli- 
garchies of Greece—those of Aegina, Corinth, and Corcyra, 
for instance—were, like the Venetian, oligarchies of trade. 

‘ This is so at least in Pol. 6 the Politics, see Appendix A, 

(4). 4. 1290 b 38-40: contrast > Plutarch, Ages. c. 26. 
however 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21 sqq. * 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 26 sqq. 


? With regard to Aristotle’s use ° 3. 5. 1278 a 21 sqq. 
of the phrase pépos tis méAews in 
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Democracy went further—it tended to give these classes 
political supremacy; and democracy was coming more and 
more to prevail in Greece, for cities were growing larger and 
large cities tended to democracy. No doubt, even in the 
extreme form of democracy—the first form, apparently, 
in many cases to admit artisans and day-labourers to 
office’—persons directly concerned with what Aristotle 
terms ‘necessary functions?’ would not commonly, in all 
probability, be either ‘State-orators’ (f#jropes) or great 
executive officers of State; they would not often be 
strategi, for instance, at Athens: their power would rather 
be exercised collectively through the popular assembly 
and dicasteries. Still neither democracy nor oligarchy 
made a principle of interposing a barrier between the exer- 
cise of the minor social functions and the major. Even in 
the military city of Thebes the practice of the so-called 
‘sordid arts’ or of retail trade only involved exclusion from 
office for ten years after retirement from business °. 

The Lacedaemonian State and the States of Crete stood 
almost alone* in ordering these matters differently. They 
set an example in relation to them which Plato and 
Aristotle held to be sound, but from which Greece tended 
every day to depart more widely. They ‘sorted’ the 
elements of the State, and forbade those who discharged 
the nobler social functions to meddle with the less noble. 

Even in States which admitted the industrial and com- Social 
mercial classes to power, popular sentiment held trade Fouangy dks 


; agriculture, 
and industry cheap. ‘Nowhere in Homer, says Biich- trade, and 


Rie eel). « ; industry 
senschiitz°, ‘is contempt for any useful occupation ex- current in 

ancient 

Daeaeeey (ba. CD. 2.12,1274a § 3.5.1278a 25: 8(6).7.1321a Greece. 


18. This is not wonderful, con- 26 sqq 


sidering that at one time those of 
the Bavavoot texvirat who were 
not slaves were mostly of alien 
origin, and that even in Aristotle’s 
day a majority of them continued 
to be either slaves or aliens, 3. 5. 
1278 a 6. 

2 Wealthy employers of slaves 
in manufacture, like Cleon, are of 
course not here referred to. 


* Insomemilitary States the citi- 
zens were forbidden to practise the 
Bavavoot réxva (Xen. Oecon. 4. 3). 

5 Besitz und Erwerb, p. 258. It 
is doubtful, however, how far the 
Homeric pictures reflect the early 
social life of Greece Proper, at all 
events as a whole. Plato says in 
the Laws (680 C) that the mode 
of life Homer depicts is Ionic. 
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pressed.’ But a change of feeling came, he thinks, at the 
epoch of the great migrations. ‘The ruling class, in pos- 
session of wide domains and disposing freely of the labour 
of the subject populations and of the purchased slaves whose 
numbers begin from this time forward to increase, withdrew 
from all occupations connected with the supply of daily 
wants, and by leaving labour of this kind exclusively to 
the subject races stamped it as unworthy of a freeman. 
Accordingly, it is in States which maintained in some 
degree intact the traditions of that epoch—in the Lacedae- 
monian State and that of Thespiae, for instance—that we 
find these occupations forbidden to the citizen.’ It was, on 
the other hand, in maritime and commercial cities like 
Corinth—the first, according to Thucydides, to ‘cleave to 
the sea’—that handicrafts were least despised’. The 
oligarchies of early Greece, however, were less often oli- 
garchies of trade than oligarchies of knights and warriors, 
and the prejudices of the oligarchs may well have spread 
to the average citizen. The attempts of the tyrants to 
relegate their subjects from the city to the country, to 
make peasants of them, and to divert their attention from 
politics to the useful arts may have had a contrary effect to 
that intended. But the prevailing scorn for trade and in- 
dustry was probably more largely due to the wide diffusion 
of military aptitude and efficiency which came with the rise 
of the hoplite system of warfare, and which was so tmportant 
a factor in the successful resistance of Greece to Persia. 
Agriculture stood at the head of the lower occupations. 
In this, the healthiest, if not the oldest, of them, the draw- 
backs were absent which told against so many others. 
The work of the cultivator was not work merely for the 
body, like that of the day-labourer: it called for alert 
intelligence, for foresight and knowledge; it did not impair 
the physique like the sedentary arts; the keenness for gain, 
which was held to be incidental to the occupation of the 


1. Thuc. 1.13 {pepo Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 41. 
2 Pol, 7 (5). 1onfgnmmes 715). 14, 
II. 1313 b 20 sqq.: and see C.F. 
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merchant and retail tradesman, was thought to be less 
marked here; above all, agriculture produced no inaptitude 
for arms. Thus the Peloponnesians tilled the soil with 
their own hands!: the avrovpyés was to Euripides the true 
safeguard of the State”: Philopoemen combined farming 
with politics®. Yet there were two opinions even about 
agriculture, for while Tanagra was a town of cultivators?, 
Thespiae held agriculture, no less than handicraft, to be 
a pursuit unworthy of freemen®. So one of Menander’s 
characters says: 


"Ev trois moXepious [odeptkois?] tmepéxew tov dvdpa Sei, 


TO yap yewpyety Epyov eat oikérov ®, 


Other pursuits, which demanded far more skill, capacity, 
and capital, but which were less favourable to military 
aptitude, were held in much lower estimation. The 
merchant (éu7opos) who purchased in the cheapest market 
a cargo which he conveyed, in a hired vessel or his own, 
for sale in the dearest, needed a thorough knowledge of 
the varying requirements of the different ports of the 
Greek world: yet, whatever may have been his position 
in trading cities such as Corcyra, Byzantium, Corinth, or 
the Pontic colonies, his vocation was for the most part 
abandoned at Athens to metoeci’, citizens of good position 


eethuc. fs Ar. 

2 Eurip. Orest. 892 (Bothe). 

$ Plut. Philop.c. 4, rpot dvacras 
kal ovveawydpevos epyou Tols aumed- 
oupyovow 7 Bondatovow avis eis 
TOA amet Kal mept Ta Onudota Tols 


Pitas kat Tots apyovot auynotxod- 


€lTO. 

* Bichsenschiitz, p. 297. 

> Ibid. p. 258. 

®° Inc. Fab. Frag. xcvi. ed. 
Didot, quoted by Bichsenschiitz, 
p. 258 n. 4. 

* Thus Aristotle assumes that 
merchants will be ev a\Aors TeOpap- 
pevot vouots, 4 (7).6.1327a14: cp. 
Isocr. de Pace, § 21, dyrdpeOa dé rv 
modu Surracias pev f viv Tas Tpoc- 
ddous AapBavovsay, peatHy Se yyvo~ 
perm éyndpav kat E€vwv kat perot- 


Kkov, @v viv epnun Kabéornkev—a 
passage which mentions €yzopot 
in connexion with aliens, and also 
indicates that even at Athens the 
numbers of these classes varied 
from time to time considerably. 
In its judgment of €umopoa Greek 
feeling would probably some- 
what differ from Roman. ‘ While 
the Romans disdained retail trade 
and manual labour, they had not 
the same dislike for commercial 
enterprise upon a larger scale’ 
(Capes, Early Empire, p. 194). 
Still it is evident from Rhet. ad 
Alex. 3. 1424a 28 sq. that the 
vavkAnpot, a section of the class of 
éumopor, were more favoured by 
the writer than the ayopaio., 
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preferring not to embark in commerce themselves, but only 
to lend money to merchants’. 

The body of rexvirat, again, included in its upper ranks 
sculptors, painters, architects, musicians, and singers of 
genius”, some of whom, at all events, would possess a wide 
acquaintance with men and things in Greece, might be the 


favoured companions of tyrants (Pol. 7 (5). 11. 1314b 3), or. 


might even aspire to make a figure as philosophers (Plato, 
Rep. 495 C). Of the latter Hippodamus of Miletus was 
perhaps an instance*®. Yet, according to Plutarch (Pericl. 
c. 2), ‘no well-constituted (ed¢uys) Greek youth after view- 
ing the Zeus at Olympia or the Hera of Argos would wish 
to be Phidias or Polycletus, their authors’; and Lucian 
(Somn. c. 9) puts the same remark in the mouth of Culture 
(ITadefa), adding that no one would desire to be accounted 
‘a sordid craftsman living by manual labour.’ The stigma, 
indeed, might be escaped, if the work was done, not for 
pay, but out of patriotism: so Polygnotus, we are told, 
‘was no mere ordinary craftsman, nor did he paint the 
portico for hire: he worked without reward, emulous to 
add to the splendour of the city*.’ 


1 Buchsenschitz, p. 510. 

2 Phidias is called a reyvirns, 
Strabo, p- 353: Praxiteles, ibid. 
p- 410: Parrhasius the painter 
is classed among oi rds réyvas 
éxovres, Xen. Mem. 3.10.1. Aris- 
totle, however, in one passage, 
recognizes a distinction between 
arts which must exist of necessity 
and arts which contribute to 
luxury or 7d kadas (yy (Pol. 6 (4). 
A.1201.4:2). 

3 Socrates himself was said by 
some to have worked at his craft 
of sculpture before he became a 
philosopher, far as the thought of 
Socrates is from the mind of 
Plato in the passage referred to. 
A group on the Acropolis (three 
draped Graces) was imagined to 
be from his hand (see Zeller, Gr. 
Ph. 2. 1. 44. 4, éd. 2). 

* Plut. Cim. c. 4: the passages 
quoted are given by C. F. Her- 


mann, Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 41. I5. 
We shall all approve the alleged 
reply of Albert Direr to the Em- 
peror Maximilian. ‘The Em- 
peror, in the attempt to draw 
something himself, found the 
chalk perpetually break in his 
hands, while Diirer had no such 


interruption ; on which Maxim- — 


ilian asked Albert Diirer how it 
came that his chalk did not break, 
and the painter answered, smiling, 
“‘ Most gracious Emperor, I should 
be sorry your Majesty were as 
skilled in this respectas I” (Quart. 
Rev. Oct. 1879, p. 404). The story, 
however, like many other good 
ones, is an adaptation from the 
Greek, for a similar anecdote is 
told of Philip of Macedon (Plut. 
Reg. et Imperat. Apophtheg- 
mata—Philippi patris Alexandri 
29,179B). Cp. also Plato, Laws 
769 B. 
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If occupations of this kind were held to be so little 
honourable, we need not ask what was the position of the 
useful arts. The handicrafts which fall under this head 
are very dissimilar to each other in character. Not all 
of them would be either sedentary or prejudicial to health. 
If the smith, working at a forge in a hot climate, suffered in 
health, the same could not be said of the mason or brick- 
layer, who wrought in the open air: yet no distinction 
seems to have been made between these trades and those 
of the carpenter, cook, shoemaker, dyer, and weaver, which 
might fairly be accounted sedentary’. Sedentary or not, 
those who practised them (and agriculturists no less, Pol. 
4 (7). 9. 1328 b 41) were held to be forced by the necessity 
of the case to devote their whole time to their craft, and 
thus to lose that leisure which Socrates said was the sister 
of édevdepia (Ael. V. H.10.14). Their work also involved that 
‘living at the disposal of another, which was a mark of 
slavery (cp. Rhet. 1. 9. 13674 31, kal 70 pydeplav épyacerBar 
Bdvavoov téxvnv [onuciov Tdv érratvovpévar | édrevdépov yap Td 
pr mpos GAdAov Chv: Pol. 5 (8). 2.1337b17: 1.13.1260a 33). 

Still public sentiment at Athens favoured the artisan 
class more than the trading class (ro dyopaiov) or the day- 
labourers (ro Ontikov). Many more citizens would be found 
among the former than among the latter (Biichsenschiitz, 
P- 344-5; p- 511). A retail tradesman was often a resident- 
alien (Demosth. c. Eubulid. 30-34, referred to by Biichsen- 
Semeesit: yet sec Xen. Mem. 3. 7.6). The artisans 
probably sold their own manufactures to a large extent; 
and this must have contracted the dealings of the trading 
class strictly so called. The Peiraeus was perhaps their 
headquarters: at Athens much selling seems to have been 
done in temporary booths in the agora, probably in part by 
persons who came in from the country with their produce. 
The shops even at Pompeii ‘indicate that the tribe of shop- 
keepers was very inferior in wealth and comfort to that of 
our own time and country’ (Dyer’s Pompeii, p. 302). 


"1 See Xen. Oecon. 4.2: cp. Plato, Rep. 495 D: Eurip. fragm. 636, 
Nauck. 
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The position of the 67s, or hired day-labourer (uc Ards), 
on the other hand, was all that extreme poverty could make 
it. If the most slave-like of occupations were those in which 
the bodily powers were most called into play (Pol. 1. 11. 
1258 b 38), then there was little to choose between the life 
of a day-labourer and that of a slave. The class of day- 
labourers was, however, one in which impoverished freemen 
often took refuge (Biichsenschiitz, p. 344 sq.), mainly no 
doubt because the work done by this class required no 
previous training. 

It is worthy of notice that the Greek estimate of these 
occupations passed with their civilization to the Jews, as we 
learn from the remarkable passage in Ecclesiasticus on 
the subject (38. 24-34). Here it is the want of leisure 
which is held to unfit these classes for high positions, and 
agriculture fares no better than the trades of the smith, 
potter, and carpenter ?. 


There is little need to seek far for the origin of a feeling 
which has existed more or less in most ages and countries, 
occasionally indeed in an even less discriminating form and 
with less excuse than in Greece, and considerable traces of 
which, to say the least, are observable among ourselves. If 
Schiller has said ?, 


‘Euch, ihr Gotter, gehdrt der Kaufmann: Giiter zu suchen 
Geht er, doch an sein Schiff kniipfet das Gute sich an,’ 


1 A kindlier feeling for labour boris’). The feeling survived in 





appears in connexion with the 
worship of Saturn and Ops, or 
rather their Greek equivalents 
(see Philochor. Fr. 13—Miller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. p. 386: ‘ Philochorus 
Saturno et Opi primum in Attica 
statuisse aram Cecropem dicit, 
eosque deos pro Jove Terraque 
coluisse, instituisseque ut patres 
familiarum et frugibus et fructibus 
jam coactis passim cum servis 
vescerentur, cum quibus patien- 
tiam laboris in colendo rure toler- 
averant: delectari enim deum 
honore servorum contemplatu la- 


old-fashioned regions like Arca- 
dia, where slaves and masters 
gathered at entertainments round 
one table (Theopomp. Fr. 243). 
Seneca commends this kindly be- 
haviour in his 47th Epistle, and’ 
advises a discreet observance of 
it. It is interesting to notice that 
the sceptic Pyrrho, who prided 
himself on his ‘indifference’ (ad:a- 
gopia), drove pigs to market and 
sold them, or swept out his house 
with his own hands (Diog. Laert. 
9. 66). 

In his poem, ‘ Der Kaufmann.’ 
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Hobbes is credited with the saying that ‘the only glory 
of a tradesman is to grow exceedingly rich by the wisdom 
of buying and selling’; and Bacon, who holds that ‘ seden- 
tary and within-door arts and delicate manufactures that 
require rather the finger than the arm have in their nature 
a contrariety to a military disposition, advises States ‘to 
leave those arts chiefly to strangers, which for that purpose 
are the more easily to be received?.’ 

In ancient Greece, it is significant to observe, the feeling 
was strongest in the more military States?; but slavery, no 
doubt, contributed to lower the dignity of work performed 
to the order and for the convenience of another. To do 
manual work*, even if the work were not sedentary and 
unfavourable to health or bodily strength, and especially to 
do manual work for pay, was to put oneself in a subservient 
relation®, not only unfavourable to the independence and 
incompatible with the leisure of a freeman, but also the 
probable source of a mean and sordid spirit. Industrial 
and commercial life was thus held to begin by robbing the 
physique of strength or grace, and to end by degrading the 
character. We must remember that in the social life of 
Greece the spirit of trade was probably often presented to 
view in its narrowest and least attractive form and in sharp 
contrast to striking examples of public virtue. The incul- 
pated occupations were mostly occupations engrafted on 
the primitive pursuits of Greek life, and were to a large 
extent, as they had been from the first, practised by aliens 


? IT cannot give the reference to 
Hobbes’ Works: the passage is 
quoted in a note in Pope’s Works, 
vol. 2. p. 243 (ed. 1767) on the 
well-known couplet (Moral Es- 
says, Epist. 1)— 

‘ Boastful and rough, your first 
son is a ’squire ; 

The next a tradesman, meek 

and much a liar.’ 

2 Essay 29, Of the true great- 
ness of Kingdoms and Estates 
(Works, 6. 448-9), referred to by 
C. Friedlander, de Francisci Ba- 
conis Doctrina Politica, p. 78. 


Bacon, however, does not feel the 
same objection to the crafts of the 
smith, mason, and _ carpenter, 
which he here terms ‘ strong and 
manly arts.’ 

3 Xen. Oecon. 4. 3. 

* So closely was the idea of 
Bavavoia connected with yerpoupyia 
that even learning to play on a 
musical instrument was accounted 
Bavavoia —an exaggeration cor- 
rected by Aristotle, Pol. 5 (8). 6. 
1340b 4o sqq. 

®> Cp. dvaxoviay, Plato, 
919 D. 


Laws 
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and even Asiatics'. The mixture, or rather the inter- 
mingling, of races had already gone far, at Athens at all 
events; indeed, the more unchanging were men’s ways and 
aptitudes in antiquity, the more necessary was the aid of 
some extraneous race or races to do what the indigenous 
population could not, or would not do*% Not only 
foreigners, but also slaves were largely employed on work 
of this kind, and free industrial labour was both lowered in 


estimation and cheapened by the competition of slave- 


labour. The autochthonous Athenian, or the descendant 
of immigrant Dorian conquerors looked down with not 
always ill-grounded contempt on the foreign and perhaps 
Asiatic artisan or trader, who would often differ but little 
in external appearance from a slave*, and would be engaged 
on work often done by slaves. 

So far, indeed, as this prepossession against industry and 
trade kept in check the eagerness for gain, which was one 
element in the Greek character, it exerted a favourable 
influence. A time came when the Greeks ranked the 
handicrafts higher, but it was at the expense of nobler, 
though less lucrative, vocations*. There is a real difference 
of ethical level between some vocations and others, though 
amidst the growing industrialism of our own day we may 
sometimes be tempted to forget this. 


If the popular estimate of the industrial and trading 


* Cp. Xen. de Vectig. 2. 3, Avdot 
Kat Bpuyes Kal SUpou kai GAdXoew tay- 
Tooarrol BapBapou TOAXOL yap ToLOv- 
TOL TMV METOLK@Y, 

* The same tendency to call in 
extraneous aid in some depart- 
ments of industry is noticeable 
in modern Europe. Since 1850, 
according to a paper by M. Leroy- 
Beaulieuin L’ Econom ste Francats 
(referred to in the Zzmes of Feb. 
8, 1883), the number of foreigners 
resident in France has grown at 
an increasing rate. It increased 
between 1851 and 1861 at the 
rate of 12,000 annually, but be- 
tween 1876 and 1881 at the annual 
rate of 40,000. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 


appears to think that these immi- 
grants often undertake rough work 
which French workmen gladly 
leave to others. In England and 
the United States the increase of 
the Irish population serves the 
same end. 

$ [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 10, éo@yra 
yap ovdev BeATio éxer 6 Sjpos avrobe 
7) of SodvAoe: and see C. F. Her- 
mann, Gr. Antiaq. 3. § 13. 19. 

* Cp. Athen. Deipn. I. 34, p. 


19b (quoted by Hermann, Gr. 


: . \ \ ‘ 
Antiqq. 3- § 42. 15), Tas yap Bavav- 
gous téxvas “EAAnves voTepov mept 
m\eiorou paddov émo.ovvTo f) Tas 
kata traWetay ywopevas émuvotas. 
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classes did not everywhere rise with their elevation in the Opinions 
political scale, and if, as not unfrequently happens, the ae 
political change was not accompanied by a corresponding and Plato. 
change in social sentiment, a correction of the general 
feeling on the subject was hardly to be looked for from 
the philosophers. Already in the apologue of Protagoras 
(Plato, Protag. 321) the contrast of the ‘wisdom necessary 
for the support of life’ and ‘political wisdom’ appears, 
and we learn how insufficient is.the former for the well- 
being of a State without the latter. Dionysodorus and 
Euthydemus, indeed, in the Euthydemus of Plato claim 
that a money-making life is quite compatible with the 
acquisition of the kind of wisdom they imparted!; but 
then this kind of wisdom was not worth much. 

Socrates, though, in conformity with Athenian opinion?, 
he seems to have held that in case of need there was 
nothing unbefitting in the practice of a trade*, is repre- 
sented in a conversation with Euthydemus, whom possibly 
he did not care to shock, as acquiescing in the ordinary 
Greek assumption that craftsmen such as smiths and shoe- 
makers are, as a rule, slavish (dvdparoddéders), and know 
nothing of ‘things noble and good and just’ (Xen. Mem. 4. 
2.22). He probably felt that leisure was more conducive 
to the indescribable characteristic which the Greeks called 
edevdepia (Acl. V. H. 10. 14), as it certainly was more con- 
ducive to the pursuit of knowledge in the colloquial 
Socratic fashion. 

Xenophon drew a marked distinction between agriculture, 
which he panegyrizes (Oecon. cc. 5-6: cp. c. 15), and the 
handicrafts, which he condemns (Oecon. 4. 2). His praises 


as Euthydem. 304. C, ovre hvow 
ovf nAtkiav e€eipye oddepiav—d 
d€ kai col wdiora mpoojke: dkovoat, 
drt ovde Tod xpnpatiterOai parov 
diakodvewy ovdév—pr od mapadaBeiv 
ovrivovy evTreTs Thy operépay copiay. 
a ENUG. 2. 40, 
oy | Aenean.) 2. 73 sqq.) He 
was, indeed, charged with im- 
pressing on his disciples the les- 
son of Hesiod— 


epyov © ovdev dveidos, depyein dé 7 
dvetOos, 

in the sense that they should do 
anything, however unjust or dis- 
graceful, for gain (Xen. Mem. 1. 
2.56 sqq.). This is corrected by 
Xenophon (ibid.), and by Critias 
himself, who was supposed to be 
a product of this kind of teaching, 
in the Charmides of Plato (Charm. 
163 B-C). 
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of the former include both the actual tilling of the soil and 
the management of a farm (Oecon. 5). In this enthusiasm 
for agriculture he departs to some extent, we may notice, 
from his model the Lacedaemonian State, which forbade it 
to its citizens (Plato, Rep. 547 D)1. 

Plato has glimpses of a more favourable view of handi- 
craft and even of retail trade. Thus, in Symp. 209 A, 
Phileb. 55 C sqq. (cited by Zeller, Plato, E. T. p. 222), he 
finds in the handicraft arts an early stage of philosophy, and 
is led, in fact, to range carpentering above music as more 
largely partaking in number and more exact (Phileb. 56 C). 
So again in the Laws he holds that retail trade has nothing 
intrinsically harmful about it (g18 B); the retailer is a 
benefactor to his species, in so far as he measures by means 
of coin the comparative value of different commodities 
and sets them in a proportionate relation to each other ; 
the hired labourer, the innkeeper do the same; indeed 
(918 D-E), if, which Heaven forbid, some one were to 
compel the very best men or women to act for a while as 
retail traders, we should learn to regard retail trade and 
kindred pursuits in the light of a mother or a nurse, and 
recognize how deserving they are of love and acceptance’. 
It is a relation of this kind that he designs in the Republic 
between his third class (ro xpnyatiotixdvy) and the two 
higher classes. The third class, no less than the remaining 
two, were to be citizens, and not only so, but the source of 
pay and sustenance (uicdodoral kal tpodets) to the rest ; they 
were to be their brothers (Rep. 415 A); they are joined 
with the military class in a common obedience to the first 
or ruling class, and thus the two lower classes are together 
called 7® dpxoueévw in contradistinction to rd dpxov (Rep. 
442 D). In the same way, though each of the two upper 
classes has a virtue of its own, temperance and justice are 
possessed by the third class, and apparently in a complete 
form ; the possible transference of members from one class 


* The same contrast of feeling 2 Cp. Menand. Fragm. Inc. 
appears between Cicero (de Offic. Fab. 279 (p. 80 Didot) : 
I. 42. 151) and Sallust (de Conj. éAevOépws Sovdeve, SodAos ovK Evet. 
Catil. 4; see Jacobs ad loc.). 
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to another, in itself, softens the contrast between them. 
Moreover, the third class were, it would seem, to own the 
lands they tilled subject to a contribution for the main- 
tenance of the other classes. The first sign, in fact, of the 
decline of the ideal Republic is said to appear in a conflict 
between its classes or races, the result of which is that 
severalty of property is introduced within its upper section, 
and the gold and silver races enslave their friends and 
maintainers whose freedom they had before respected, and 
make of them subjects and servants (Rep. 547 B-C). It is 
probably by design that Plato (Rep. 552 A) allows the 
title of ‘part of the State, the application of which was 
afterwards narrowed by Aristotle, to the commercial and 
artisan classes (xpynwariorat, dyucovpyot) no less than to 
‘horsemen and hoplites.’ In the view of the former, in fact, 
the third class answered to a part of the soul?, while in 
that of Aristotle the natural slave stands to the citizen as 
the body to the soul, and the whole class which has to 
do with ‘necessary work, whether free or slave, is related 
to the citizen-body merely as an instrument, or means, is 
related to the end it subserves; it stands outside the State, 
forming in strictness no part of it. It is true, however, that 
the title of citizen, which Plato concedes to the members of 
his third class (ypnyariorikoi), carries with it no share in 
political power, for he excludes this class from office, both 
military and civil. Indeed, in one passage of the Ninth 
book of the Republic (5g0 C—D), perhaps the source from 
which Aristotle derived his theory of natural slavery, he 
admits, notwithstanding what he has said in the passage 
from the Eighth (547 B—C) referred to above, that when 
‘the Best is weak within a man, so that he is unable to 
control the creatures within him and has to court them ’— 
when he has not ‘the divine principle of wisdom abiding in 
him, but needs a ruling principle outside himself, then ‘in 
order that he may be under the same rule as the best of 
men, we say that he ought to be the slave of that best of 
men, inasmuch as the latter has the divine ruling principle 


* To émOupnrixdv. 
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indwelling in him’; so that in a case like this slavery is 
expedient and just, and may find a place even within the 
ideal Republic. It may be doubted, however, whether he 
would have held with Aristotle that all those ‘whose function 
is the use of the body, and this is the best that they can do’ 
_ (Pol. 1. 5. 1254 b 17), are in need of an extraneous ruling 
principle—whether, in fact, to Plato the natural slave is not 
the morally weak or bad man, rather than the man of thews 
and sinews who is only fit for manual work}. 

In the Laws, perhaps because the type of society is 
lower, the relation between the governing class and the 
classes concerned with these lower occupations is other- 
wise conceived. They lose even the name of citizen, and 
become a dependent—in some cases, an enslaved—body. 
Those of them who are slaves have not the consolation of 
being slaves to ‘the best of men’ as in the Republic, for the 
citizens of the State described in the Laws are not an ideal 
or heroic class, like the guardians of the Republic, or the 
citizens of Aristotle’s best State. Even agriculture, except 
perhaps in the sense of superintendence (Laws $42 D: cp. 
806 D-E) is forbidden to the citizens; much more other 
occupations of an industrial or commercial nature (Laws 
806 D-E: 741 E: 846D: 919 D: 842D). Plato’s reason 
for these prohibitions is partly that the citizen has quite 
enough to do without practising any other art than his 
own (Laws 846 D-E, 807 C); partly, that Bavavota warps 
the character of the freeman (Laws 741 E); even the very 
best men (oi mavtayn apioro., Laws 918 E), though in their 
hands vocations like that of the retail trader would assume 
a helpful and kindly aspect, suffer profanation by having 
to do with them (g18D). In the Laws, unlike the 
Republic, the industrial and commercial classes exist for 
the sake of the ruling class, stand wholly outside the State, 
and are adjusted in number and position to the needs of 
their social superiors. In this respect the society sketched 
in the Laws serves as a model for the ‘best State’ of 


* Cp. Plato Polit. 309 A, rods & —xuAwSoupévous eis rd Sovdtkdv to- 
he , eo 7 a ’ , 
ev auabia tT av Kal tamewvorntt TOMAR «= Cevyvucet yevos. 
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Aristotle; there is, however, this important difference, that 
the citizens of Aristotle’s State are not only men of ideal 
excellence living an ideal life, dependence on whom might 
be a source of pride and moral advantage, but also are 
charged with the duty of caring for the virtue of ,their 
slaves at any rate, if not of other members of the sub- 
ordinate classes; while the citizens in the Laws are not 
conceived as attaining to the same ethical level, nor have 
they apparently a similar duty imposed upon them. But 
then the Laws is admittedly a sketch of a second-rate 
society. 


Throughout Aristotle’s treatment of this subject and also View of 
of slavery, it must be borne in mind that he has in view an A"tote. 
ideal State, in which the citizen-body is composed of men 
of full virtue (o7ovdato. daAGs). If it is well for the artisan 
to accept a lowly position and for the slave to be even 
enslaved, it is so because the men on whom they are thus 
made dependent are men of noble character and high 
capacity, spending their lives in an arduous exercise of 
virtue, through serving whom they rise to an ethical level 
they could not otherwise attain. It is the ‘best State’ 
(or, at all events an ‘aristocratic’ State, Pol. 3. 5. 1278 a 
18), that ‘will not make the artisan a citizen’ (3. 5. 
1278a 8): the less elevated and more attainable con- 
stitution described in the Eleventh Chapter of the Sixth 
(the old Fourth) Book (7 kowordtn modureia—i ba Tov 
véowv) would not probably refuse a share of power to 
artisans (3. 5. 1278 a 24) or other well-to-do members of 
the industrial and commercial classes. 

Aristotle fully accepts the traditional estimate of ‘the 
sordid occupations’ (Bdvavoa épya), and perhaps his account 
of them gives additional definiteness to the conception of 
Bavavota. ‘We must set down as sordid,’ he says (Pol. 
5 (8). 2. 1337 b 8sqq.), ‘any work or art or study which 
makes freemen unfit for the active exercise of virtue either 
in body or character or intelligence’: the ‘sordid arts’ 
deteriorate the body, and ‘trades plied for hire’ (woOapyixat 
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épyactai—a term of uncertain comprehension)—make the 
mind unfree (4cyxoAov) and abject (rarewnv). Bavavoia, how- 
ever, he adds, is not confined to the practice of ‘sordid occu- 
pations, for an over-exact study of some sciences not in them- 
selves unworthy of a freeman—according to Susemihl (Sus.?, 
Note 982), Gymnastic, Music, Drawing, and Painting are 
among the sciences meant—produces the same effect and 
deserves the same namet. But again, work of an unfree 
nature may be relieved of this stigma, if it is done not in 
the service of another, but for one’s own sake or for the 
sake of friends or for the sake of virtue (60 dperyjv)?. So 
in the Rhetoric (1. 9. 1367a 31) it is implied that the 
Bavavoos, unlike the freeman, lives ‘for the convenience of 
another’ (zpos dAAov)*®. The freeman (Metaph. A. 2. 982 b 
25) is ‘he who exists for his own sake and not that of 
another*.’ Both the life of the artisan and the life of the 
shopkeeper are forbidden to the citizens of Aristotle’s best 
State (Pol. 4 (7). 9. 1328b 37 sqq.), ‘for those lives are 
ignoble and unfavourable to virtue®.’ This is not said of 
agriculture, which is, however, excluded on the ground that 
leisure is necessary both for the development of virtue and 
for political activity (1329a1). The life of a farmer is a life 
of incessant occupation in the country, which forbids even 
frequent attendance at the meetings of the popular assembly 


1 Thus the Indians of the terri- 
tory of Musicanus were praised 
by the Cynic Onesicritus for not 
carrying the sciences (except me- 
dicine) to a high point of minute 
accuracy (Strabo 701, pr axpiBovv 
d€ tas emuatnuas mAny larpiKns). 

2 Cp. 5 (8). 6.1341 b 10, ev ravry 
(sc. ty mpos Tots dyavas mratdeia) 
yap 6 mpattey ov THs avTOv pera- 
xetpiCerar yap aperns, adda THs TOV 
akovovta@y nOovns, Kal TavTns Poptt- 
Kns* Otdtrep ov Tay EXevOEepwv Kpivopey 
eivat TH epyaciay GANA Ontikwréepav’ 
kat Bavatvoous 617 cvpBaiver yiver Oa. 
See also the story told of Antis- 
thenes by Plutarch, Reipubl. Ge- 
rend. Praecepta, c. 15, and Plut- 
arch’s addition to it. 

3 His actions are dtaxovixai, like 


those of the slave, 3. 4. 1277 a 36 
sqq., with whom he is here for 
the moment identified. 

* Thus it is the characteristic 
of the peyaddwWuyos, mpds adXAov py 
dvvac Ga (jv add’ 7H pds Pidrov (Eth. 
Nic. 4. 8. 1124 b 31). 

® Their very friendship was of 
the interested kind which rests 
on utility (Eth. Nic. 8. 7.1158 a 21, 
7) O€ Ova TO ypnoipoy didria ayopaiwv). 
Aristotle does not mention, though 
the fact may well have been pre- 
sent to his mind, that it was the 
determination with which these 
classes pressed their claims to 
complete political equality that 
was fast making democracy the 
prevailing constitution in Greece. 
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(8 (6). 4. 1318b 11 sqq.), much more anything like systematic 
political action. Aristotle’s view of agriculture differs, in fact, 
so much from that put forward by Xenophon in the Oecono- 
micus, that he praises the States which marked off the 
military class from the cultivating class (4 (7). 10. 1329a 
40 sqq.), whereas Xenophon, like the Romans later, viewed 
the work of the peasant as an excellent preparation for 
the life of a soldier. Aristotle, with whom Plato appears 
to concur, may have held that the peasant would have but 
little leisure, except in winter, for the constant gymnastic 
practice on which the efficiency of a hoplite must have 
depended far more than that of a modern soldier, or he 
may have desired to reserve the military service of the 
State for those who would in after years be its rulers; but 
he does not explain the grounds of his view, in which he 
had been anticipated, not only, as has been said, by Plato, 
but also by Hippodamus (Pol. 2. 8. 1267 b 32). 

It is from a different point of view that the various voca- 
tions falling under the Science of Supply are classified in 
the First Book, as natural or the contrary. They are here 
distinguished, not according to their effect on the agent, 
but according to their intrinsic conformity to the design of 
Nature. Measured by this standard, agriculture, the tending 
of animals, hunting, fishing, and the like stand on a very 
different level to the vocations of the artisan, day-labourer, 
merchant, and retail dealer. Even in the First Book, how- 
ever, we are told (c. 11. 1258 b 10), that the practice of the 
very best of them is unworthy of a freeman’. ‘ Necessary 
functions’ as a whole, whether natural or otherwise, appear 
so far to be liable to objection on two grounds: (1) they 
are unfavourable to the development of virtue and stand in 
the way of higher things: (2) they are practised for the 
convenience of another. Aristotle has, however, other 
reasons for his low estimate of them. They are ‘necessary’ Aristotle 
(avayxaiat), not ‘noble’ (kadai). Necessary, in the first paris 
place, because concerned with things necessary for life, from 


for that which provides things necessary is itself necessary. Pair 


* If I am right in thus interpreting this passage, 
VOL, I. I 
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Necessary, again, as being an indispensable condition of 
‘noble’ action—action which is desirable for its own sake 
and not for the sake of something else (70 xaé’ atré aiperdr). 
Thus the word dvayxatoy is used in contradistinction to 
aiperov xad’ avrd, Eth. Nic. 7. 6. 1147 b 24, 29: it is used in 
connexion with rovrov évexey and in contrast to ob évexev Kal 
BéArvov, de Part. An. 3. 10. 672 b 23, and so in Pol. 5 (8). 3. 
1338 a 13 we find some subjects of study marked off as 
‘desirable for their own sake’ from others which are 
described as ‘necessary, and desirable for the sake of 
something else.’ Thus, just as the Bavavoos is held to exist 
for the sake of another man, all ‘necessary functions ’—not 
those of the Bavavoos only—are for the sake of other forms 
of activity which are desirable for their own sake. Hence 
the frequent contrast of the necessary and the noble, which 
indeed Aristotle inherited from Plato’, though Plato is not 
perhaps equally faithful to this distinction as a standard 
for measuring the relative excellence of various paths in 
life. 

It is not that, in Aristotle's view, these pursuits are not 
compatible with a certain type and level of virtue. They 
are, indeed, unfavourable to virtue of the higher kind 
(iwevavtion mpos dpethv, 1328 b 40), but the slave, at all events, 
must possess some of the homelier virtues (industry and 
temperance, for instance, Pol. 1. 13. 1260a 34), if he is to 
do his work well. Still the fraction of moral virtue which 
falls to the lot of the slave is not enough to give him any 
share in happiness (evdasovia), which presupposes a certain 
complex of attributes quite beyond his reach (cp. 4 (7). 9. 
1328 b 33 sqq.). This view of happiness, if held by Plato, 
is not pressed by him to the same extent: he nowhere says 
that the third class in his Republic will not share in the 
general happiness of the State, whereas to Aristotle the 
free artisan or day-labourer seems to be still further 
removed from happiness than the slave, who shares the 


1 Cp. Plato, Rep. 493C, ravay- Siadéper rd Ovrt, pyre Ewpakws etn 
lal ad , ‘ B] lal J 
Kata Otkava Kado kal Kadd, tTHv Oe pire GAAw duvaros dei~a, 
Tov avaykalov kal dyabov pvaw, door 
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society of a master able to raise him to the level of virtue 
which he is capable of attaining. 

Over against the large group of vocations concerned with 
‘necessary work, Aristotle ranges those concerned with 
‘noble work. What pursuits exactly fall under the latter 
head, we fail to learn in any detail. Politics and philosophy, 
if not practised for gain, evidently do so (Pol. 1. 7. 1255 b 
36). A soldier’s life does so too, though it is abandoned to 
those who are still under the age which qualifies for offices 
of State (4 (7). 9. 1329 a 2 sqq.): it is ‘noble, but it is not 
the supreme end (4 (7). 2. 1325a6). The management of 
a household, also, ranks as ‘noble work,’ though there are 
perhaps relations in life higher than the relation to wife 
or child, just as the care of wife or child is a higher thing 
than the care of slaves, which again is higher than the care 
of property (1. 13. 1259b 18). The duties of a guardian or 
of an executor would rank, probably, with those of a house- 
holder. The cases of the poet, historian, and biographer, and 
generally of the writer, seem to escape consideration ; but 
Aristotle can hardly intend an unfavourable judgment. 
Comedy, however, stands at a far lower level than tragedy 
or epic poetry ; to witness a tragedy or to listen to music 
is a noble use of leisure (d:aywy7). The composition of 
music and even the writing of a tragedy are tasks which 
would hardly fall within the province of a true citizen, if 
done for pay. Instruction in ‘noble work,’ not rendered for 
pay, appears to rank among the chief duties of the father 
and the citizen. The work of the professional sculptor, 
painter, architect, musician, or physician, if done for pay, 
would probably be accounted unworthy of the citizen ; 
indeed, the acquisition of skill of this kind, apart altogether 
from the terms of its exercise, would entail a closeness of 
application unbefitting a freeman (5 (8). 2. 1337 b 15 sqq.). 


Aristotle’s first step, then, was to distinguish necessary Necessary 


from noble work. His next was to insist that, in the best pare. 
State at all events, they must be placed in different hands. be placed 


A , in diff 
Necessary functions must not be assigned to natures capable aaa 
12 
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of noble functions, nor must the latter be assigned to 
natures only capable of the former. 

It is easy to see why the higher functions should not 
be entrusted to the lower natures’, but why should not 
necessary functions be shared in by those capable of noble 
ones? If this arrangement were adopted, the State would 
not need the presence of lower natures within its borders, 
while the higher need only be called on to give up a part 
of their time to necessary work. The reasons which weigh 
with Aristotle seem to be that— 

1. The principle of entrusting one function only to one 
agent (év mpos €v) should be observed, except where the 
functions are such as can be discharged without reciprocal 
embarrassment, which does not hold of necessary and noble 
functions. 

2. Happiness does not lie wholly in the motive: a man 
is not happy, if he does necessary work even from the 
highest motive (rod kadod €vexa): happiness lies partly in 
motive, partly in the character of the action, which must 
itself belong to the class of noble actions (mpageus atperat 
It may be said that if eating, drinking, and 
sleeping are necessary functions, it is not possible alto- 
gether to release the higher natures from functions of 
this kind, but this is not present to Aristotle's mind. 
Aristotle defined happiness not as a habit (és), like Plato 
and the Platonists*, but as an activity (évépyeva or xpos, 
Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332a 9), and the more he insisted on this, 
the more important the subject-matter of the activity 
became. A life spent even in the distribution of ‘things 
good under special circumstances’ (ra e€ t7o0écews Kakd)— 


Kad’ avras). 


1 On the principle expressed in 
de Part. An. 4. 10.687 a 10, 7 @uats 
dei Ovavepet, Kabdrrep avOparos Ppou- 
pos, exactov To Suvapev@ xpnoOat. 
The same illustration from avAoi 
is used in this passage as in the 
discussion on the distribution of 
power in the State, Pol. 3. 12. 
£262 b.31/sq. 

2 Cp. Clem. Strom. 418 D (quo- 
ted by Zeller, Plato, E. T. p. 579, 


n. 62): Smevourmos tv evdatpoviav 
gnow e&y elvar redeiav ev Tots 
kata vow exovow' 7 e&w ayabar. 
Contrast the emphatic statement 
(Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332a 7): paper 
d€ Kal €v Tots nOtkois, et Tt TOV Adyov 
Exeivav oedos, evéepyeray etvat (SC. 
Tv evOapoviavy) Kal ypnow dpeTns 
Tehelav, Kal TavTnY OvK e& UmoETEws 
aN’ ames. 
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in the infliction, for instance, of just punishment beneficial 
to the offender—would not be a life of full happiness 
(4 (7). 13. 1332a 10sqq.); much less would a life spent 
in necessary work be so. 

3. Even Plato, though he held that in the hands of the 
best men retail trade would assume a new aspect, and be 
recognized as a work of charity and beneficence, shrank 
from the idea of allowing them to meddle with such 
work!; and Aristotle holds that most functions of a neces- 
sary kind are per se enfeebling in their effect on the charac- 
ter. Even the learning of some arts, not in themselves 
unbefitting freemen, to the full professional limit of ex- 
actness made a man Bavavoos in Aristotle’s opinion. 

4. That which is appropriate (rd mpézov) is always kept 
in view in the Politics (e.g. Pol. 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 33); and 
it would be a solecism to give any share in the lower 
functions to the higher natures. 


It follows that a separate class or classes must exist in the 
State devoted to the discharge of the lower functions, and 
that the human beings employed for this purpose must be 
capable of nothing higher—otherwise there will be an 
infraction of justice, both wrong in itself and fatal to the 
harmony of the State. Aristotle does not appear to point 
out, in what we have of the Politics, the measures by which 
he proposes to secure that natures shall not be pronounced 
to be fit only for necessary work, which better rearing or 
training, or more favourable circumstances might possibly 
raise to the higher level. He seems also hardly conscious 
of the sadness of the view that the existence in adequate 
numbers of natures fit only for the lower functions is 
essential to the realization of the highest type of human 
society. If all men were capable of becoming men of full 
excellence (cmovdaior amAGs), the ‘best State’ could not 
exist. The attainment by the higher natures of their true 
level has its accompanying shadow ; it involves and implies 
the existence of lower natures who must remain beneath 


? Laws 918 D, 6 pore yiyvoiro ovd éorat. 
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them. The State at its best breaks society into two 
sharply contrasted grades—those who can live for the 
highest ends and those who cannot; the parting of the 
one from the other is the first and most indispensable 
step towards its realization. It is of course true that the 
lower grade would, ex hypothest, gain nothing by being 
called to the discharge of noble functions, and that it rises 
to a higher level of virtue and pleasure, when linked to the 
higher grade, than it could otherwise achieve. 

The relation of the classes discharging necessary functions 
to those discharging noble functions, as will readily be fore- 
seen, can only be a dependent one. The latter fulfil the end 
of the State; they consequently are the State. The former 
exist within the State, because otherwise the latter could 
not exist ; their existence is an unwelcome necessity. What 
numerical proportion these classes are to bear to the classes 
which form the State, we do not distinctly learn; but no 


more of them must finda place in the State than is necessary ~ 


for the purposes *of the higher grade. Those of them who 
are slaves must be recruited from populations submissive 
enough to accept a dependent position without giving 
trouble. It may be asked why all are not made slaves, 
public or private. The answer is twofold. The slave by 
nature is conceived as one whose intelligence is of the lowest 
type and whose value lies in his thews and sinews, whereas 
the merchant or the artisan needs intellectual qualifications 
of a higher kind. The slave is also viewed, especially in the 
chapters where the naturalness of slavery is discussed, as in 
the main an instrument of the household', whereas the 
artisan or the merchant could hardly be treated as an 
appendage of the household. 

The position of the classes concerned with necessary work, 
except indeed the slaves, seems to be but little studied in 


* Though Aristotle provides for 
the existence of public slaves in 
his best State (4 (7). 10. 1330a 
30: cp. 2. 7. 1267 bmeiand 1n- 
cludes in his definition of wealth 
Xpnpata xpnouma eis Kowvoviay 16- 
Aews, 1.8. 1256 b 29, he, at first at 


all events, treats the slave as an 
animate instrument of the house- 
hold and the chattel of a Seamdrns 
(I. 3.1253b 1 sqq.). Aristotle re- 
fuses to follow Phaleas in making 
the texvirat public slaves (2. 7. 
1267 b 13 sqq.). 
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what we possess of the Politics. We hear nothing of any 
provision for their education. In the picture of household 
life which is given us, the householder is conceived as 
belonging to the superior grade to which alone citizenship 
is accorded. No non-citizen is to own land in the best 
State. Not only are the classes in question excluded from 
office and from membership of the assembly and the 
dicasteries, but they are assigned a separate market-place, 
distinct from that of the citizens, while those of them who 
are merchants reside at the port. Unlike the slaves, who 
are brought within the household and consequently within 
the range of the ideal householder’s influence, they are 
apparently abandoned to the deteriorating influences of 
necessary work without any counteracting safeguard. 


Aristotle regards the State at its best as an union of men Remarks 
who are heart and soul purposed and qualified to live the ena ac 
highest life, and whose co-operation rests, not on force or and the 
fear, but on that temper of mind as its condition. The eae 
State is not fully a State whose members do right with any ea 
after-thought or secondary aim; they must love virtue and 
practise it for its own sake, not for the sake of the external 
goods it brings. It is useless and wrong to admit those to 
membership who cannot fulfil these conditions, and this 
is the case with those whose initial unfitness is increased 
by the practice of the lower kind of work. They cannot 
share in the common aim of living the highest life, or in 
the capacity for common action of the highest kind, both 
of which the best State presupposes. Not only, indeed, 
are they not to share in ruling, but the State is not to 
be ruled in their interest, except so far as this cannot be 
neglected without injury to the citizens’. 


Aristotle’s conception of happiness and his conception of 


? The common advantage (rd 
Koln aupdépov) which a State 
should study is the common ad- 
vantage of the citizens (cp. 3. 13. 
1283 b 40, rd & 6pOdv Anrréov iows” 
7d & tows dpbdv mpos Td THs TédEws 
dAns cvppepoy Kai mpds TO KoLvdy TO 


Tav modtrov), and that of other 
classes, only so far as their advan- 
tage is bound up with that of the 
citizens (3. 6. 1278 b 32 sqq.). This 
is here said expressly of the slave ; 
whether it holds also of the reyvi- 
Tns, Ons, etc., we are not told. 
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kotvwvta forced him to find in the classes which live for noble 
work the sole sharers in the true life of the State: what 
then could he say but that these were the State, and that 
if the Statesman is to rule for the benefit of the State, he 
must rule for their benefit? It must, however, be borne in 
mind that this holds good only of the best constitution ; it 
is only where the citizens are men of full human excellence 
(crovdato. azAGs), and actually living the highest human 
life, that the doctrine applies. Ifthe Few ‘inherit the earth,’ 
the Few, it must be remembered, are to live an arduous life 
of moral and intellectual greatness, toilsome though happy. 
Not a life of self-sacrifice for the sake of others, like that of 
Plato’s guardians, for they live for themselves, and no other 
life would be so full for them of happiness and pleasure ; 
nor an ascetic life, for besides the happiness and pleasure 
of the highest life, they are to possess its due external con- 
ditions and to share in the occasional recreation and relaxa- 
tion which human nature demands ; but a life making great 
demands on human energy, self-mastery, and intellect. 
Would the supply of the material necessities of men living 
a life of this kind be indeed a vocation unworthy of the 
lower natures? Is it an unsatisfactory destiny for such 
natures to be caught into the train of some heroic character 
and to be raised by his aid to the highest level attainable 
by them!? Perhaps not: but we feel that their subordinate 
position in the State should be the result of their original 
inferiority rather than of their participation in necessary 
functions. It is one thing, too, to follow the lead of a heroic 
class as freemen, though subordinate, and quite another to 
accept a relation of absolute dependence and even slavery. 
It is, besides, true that Aristotle provides no means for 
making the most that can be made of these classes, or 
indeed of any individuals belonging to them who are equal 
to higher things ; so far as we can judge from what remains 


_* *T can see my dear father’s Reminiscences (1. 65) ; and Aris- 
life in some measure as the sunk totle designs the life of these 
pillar on which mine was to rise subordinated classes to serve a 
and be built,’ says Carlyle in his somewhat similar purpose. 
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to us of the Politics, he drops the arrangements which 
Plato had devised for the purpose of raising those who 
deserve it to a higher place in the State, and removing 
to a lower place natures ill-adapted to the higher. 

The contrast of necessary and noble work is too sharply 
drawn by Aristotle: it is, besides, incorrectly drawn ; and 
the effect of men’s vocation on their character is also over- 
rated. What a man is, cannot always be measured by the 
social functions which he is fit to discharge. To exclude 
the hardy peasant from the military service of the State was 
surely a mistake ; and it can hardly have been necessary to 
forbid his access to all official functions, however humble. 
Aristotle will not allow him even to be a ‘Warden of the 
Woods’ (tAwpds). His best State reminds us of Menander’s 
lines : 

"Qomep TOY yYopav 

ov mavtes adova’, GAN ahwvor Sto tives 

i) Tpeis mapeotyKkact mavT@v exxaror 

eis Tov aptOuor® Kal Tov’ Spoiws mas yeu 

x@pav Katéxovot, (ao 8’ ois éorw Bios}. 
The individuals excluded by Aristotle, indeed, are not idle, 
or, in his view, cumberers of the ground, but essential con- 
ditions of the existence of the State. 

Modern inquirers, while still drawing a distinction between 
the one class of vocations and the other, draw it in a less 
unqualified way. Thus to Hegel the activities which fall 
under the head of ‘social life’ (Gesellschaft) are marked 
off from those of political life by their primary aim being 
private, if their result is the general advantage. In industry 
or trade the individual acts for his own interest, and if at 
the same moment he in effect acts for the general advan- 
tage, this is no part of his aim*. In this sphere the Whole 
and its interest asserts itself as a Necessity or Compelling 
Force. Yet it does assert itself. For with the development 
of trade and industry comes the Division of Labour, which 


1 Menand. ’EmikAnpos, Fr. 1 (p. and governmental organization 
17, ed. Didot). (Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1. 1880, 
? Compare Mr. Herbert Spen- pp. 683). 
cer’s contrast between industrial 
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while it facilitates supply and increases skill, also binds men 
closer to their fellows and makes each individual more de- 
pendent on the rest. Classes spring up, which gather men 
into large unities based on similarity of vocation, and im- 
press on them the interest of the Whole. From this point of 
view the supposed antagonism of trade and industry to the 
higher life is softened down. These vocations present them- 
selves rather as a not uncongenial preparatory stage. Our 
common life in the State ceases to seem marred and spoilt 
by the unwelcome participation of classes, alien in function 
to the general purpose of the State, but yet indispensable 
to its existence. The State comes to present the aspect of 
a self-consistent unity; its higher and lower elements no 
longer stand to each other in a relation of strong antithesis ; 
one end and purpose is supreme throughout the whole. The 
bisected State of Aristotle is replaced by a ‘city at unity 
with itself.’ 


It was not, however, entirely by considerations special 
to the qoAtiK) émiotnun that Aristotle was led to his 
conception of the true social structure of the perfect 
State. More passages than one in the Politics imply that 
the phenomena of the State do but repeat the phenomena 
of the whole class of things to which the State belongs. 
If we find in-the State the contrast of ruler and ruled, 
it is in part because this contrast is a constant pheno- 
menon in every Whole composed of a plurality of members, 
whether continuous or discrete (1. 5. 1254 a 28 sq.). So 
again, the State belongs to the class of ‘natural compounds’ 
(ra kata piow ovverrora, 4 (7). 8.1328 a 21), and Aristotle’s 
study of this class of things prepared him to find a decided 
inequality to be the law of the State. Not only in the 
State, but in all natural compounds, the Whole is depend- 
ent for its existence on things which nevertheless are no 
part of it, and which stand to it in the relation of means 
to end. Thus, a house (for Aristotle takes his example 
from an object which does not strictly belong to the class 
of natural compounds) cannot exist without a builder and 
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instruments of building; yet these are no part of the 
house. And so the State cannot exist without property, 
and property is both animate and inanimate; yet even 
animate property is not a part of the State. In an animal, 
again (de Gen. An. 2. 6. 742 a 28 sqq.), we can distinguish 
three things: (1) the Whole (76 édov), which is here con- 
ceived as the end or of évexa: (2) the moving and gene- 
rating principle, which is both part of the end, being a 
part of the Whole, and also a means to the existence of 
the Whole (or the attainment of the end): (3) ‘ parts which 
are useful to the Whole as instruments for certain pur- 
poses’ (7a dpyarixa rovrois épn mpds evias ypyoes). So in 
the human body (742 b 16 sqq.), ‘the lower half exists 
for the sake of the upper half, and is neither a part of 
the End nor its generating source.’ It is for the sake of 
the flesh that all the other homogeneous parts of an 
animal (bone, skin, sinew, bloodvessels, hair, etc.) exist (de 
Part. An. 2. 8. 653 b 30 sqq.). In any object into which 
Matter enters there is ‘the fashioning element’ (rd dnysovp- 
yoov), and there is Matter (de Gen. An. 1. 18. 723 b 29: 
2. 4. 738 b 20). In the soul as in everything else there 
are two contrasted parts—the ‘ passive reason’ (vods 7a6n- 
TiKés), answering to Matter, and the ‘creative reason’ (vods 
Tountikds, 6 mavta Tovey, de An. 3. 5.430 a 10 sqq.). This 
duality runs through the entire universe of things (430 a 
10). In an egg no less than in an animal or a State, 
two contrasted parts can be discerned —‘that which is 
the principle of growth’ (d0ev 7 dpx7), and ‘that which 
supplies nutriment’ (dev 7 tpopyj, de Gen. An. 3. 1. 751 b 
22). The same thing appears in a beehive (de Gen. An. 
3. 10. 760 b 7 sqq., eb 5& Kal TO Tovs Baoieis OoTEP TETOLN- 
pévous emt Téxvwow &ow pévew, aheuevovs Tv dvayxalov 
epywv, Kal péyeOos b& exe, Sonep emt TexvoToilay cvaTayToOS 
TOO céyaTos at’Téy' Tovs Te Knpivas apyovs Gr’ obdéy ExovTas 
OTAov Tpds TO diapdyerOar Tept THs Tpopys Kal da THY Bpa- 
OuTita tiv Tod ceparos* at d€ péAiTTAL peca TO peyeOds elow 
‘auoty (xphoimor yap otrw mpos THv épyaciav), Kal épyarioes, 
@S Kal TéKVa Tpépovoat Kal maTépas). Steps and gradations 
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within the State reflect the universal tendency to order 
(rdéés) in things which conform to Nature (de Gen. An. 3. 
10. 760 a 31). 

To Aristotle the study of nature meant the discrimi- 
nation between the Conditionally Necessary and the Good 
—between the operation of the Material and the operation 
of the Final Cause.. To distinguish what is necessary from 
what is noble—to mark off, for instance, the rule of a 
master over slaves from the rule of a citizen over his 
fellow-citizens, or of a king over his subjects—was as 
incumbent on the statesman as on the philosopher. If the 
State is not to exalt means into ends, it must know what 
vocations are necessary and what are noble. 


The exclusion of women (and of course children) from 
political functions in the best State, unlike that of the 
classes concerned with necessary work, is taken for granted 
by Aristotle without discussion, notwithstanding that Plato 
had come to a different conclusion with respect to women. 
His silence on the subject is the more noticeable, inasmuch 
as he argues at length against Plato’s abrogation (in the 
Republic) of the household and several property. The true 
place for women is tacitly taken to be the household, where 
indeed their service is indispensable (2. 5. 1264b 1). Women 
possess the faculty of moral deliberation, but in a form in 
which it is not always capable of making itself obeyed’; 
it is therefore in subordinate co-operation with the ideal 
head of the household, that the female character best 
realizes the type of virtue which belongs to it (1. 13. 1260a 
20 sq.). This being the view of Aristotle, we might have 
expected that in his argument against Plato in defence 
of the household (Pol. 2. 1-4), the interest of women in 
its preservation and the loss they would incur through its 
abolition would be more conspicuously noticed. They are 
probably included among those who would be less cared 
for in the absence of the institution (2. 3. 1261 b 33), but 
no express reference is made to their interest in its main- 


? Pol. 1. 13. 1260a 13, 76 d€ Oydv exe pev [7d Bovdevrixdv], GAN akvpor. 
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tenance. The exclusion of women from citizenship in the 
best State follows necessarily from the hypothesis that in 
it all citizens will be possessed of full virtue and happiness. 
Women have their share of virtue and enjoyment, but they 
are not held to possess the full virtue of a good man, which 
is required of all citizens there, nor consequently happiness 
(cddarpovia). 


If we ask to whom, if not to citizens, necessary functions The ‘eco- 
are to be assigned, the answer is that a separate popula- i see 
tion, distinct from that which we sought at starting from of Aristo- 
Nature and Fortune (p. 89) to serve as the raw material i oe 
of the State, must be called in for the discharge of these largely 

: : : , : ormed of 
functions. The cultivators of the soil will either be slaves, non-Hel- 
and consequently men of that low degree of intelligence ane 
which slavery, as Aristotle conceives it, presupposes, or 
else a dependent class non-Hellenic by extraction and not 
dissimilar from slaves (4 (7). 10.1330 a 25 sqq.). The same 
class will serve as oarsmen in the triremes of the State (4 (7). 

6. 1327 b 11 sqq.). There will thus be a considerable non- 
Hellenic element in the best State of Aristotle; its ‘econo- 
mic substructure,’ if so we may term it, will be formed to 
a large extent of non-Hellenic materials. In this Aristotle 
departs, no doubt designedly, from Lacedaemonian prece- 
dents, for the subordinate working and trading populations 
of the Lacedaemonian State were Hellenic. The model he 
follows seems to be rather that of the more commercial 
States of Greece, the lower places in whose social systems 
were filled with aliens and imported slaves. Here the de- 
pendent classes were more under control and less formid- 
able, and the infraction of justice was less+. An interchange 
of population had long been going forward on the coasts of 
the Aegean and the Euxine, resulting in the introduction 
of a non-Hellenic element within Hellenic communities for 


purposes of trade and labour, while Hellenes settled in the 


1 Cp. Levit. 25.44: ‘Both thy the heathen that are round about 
bondmen and thy bondmaids you; of them shall ye buy bond- 
which thou shalt have shall be of men and bondmaids,’ 


Tt is not, 
however, 
enough to 
sever the 
citizens of 
the State 
from neces- 
sary work; 
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wild regions round about Greece, and implanted the first 


germs of civilization’. The scheme of Aristotle’s best 
State involves a similar division of functions between the 
Hellene and the non-Hellene, though the alien element 
in it would be far more carefully controlled, kept apart, and 
limited in amount. 

We see that the lower section of society—which in 
modern States includes perhaps four-fifths of the total 
population, though its relative numbers would no doubt 
be far less in the best State of Aristotle—is to form in 
extraction and character the strongest possible contrast 
to the upper section. It is designed to be submissive and 
serviceable; its vocation is to obey, rather than to co- 
operate with its superiors. Aristotle has apparently for- 
gotten how often war, or disease, or famine made great 
gaps in the ranks of the citizens of Greek States, which 
could only be filled by drafts from the dependent classes, 
free or slave, for certainly the lower section of his State 
would be quite unsuited to recruit the ranks of the higher. 


Aristotle’s commission of ‘necessary work’? to a class 
thus constituted is, however, only a first step to a purgation 
of the commercial and industrial life of the State. 
Science of Supply’, which had degenerated into a Science 
of Profit, must be recalled to a sense of its true limits and 


The 


’ Thus the low estimate of 
trade and industry, which pre- 
vailed among Greeks and Romans, 
helped in some degree to mingle 
races which might otherwise have 
held apart. Nothing would pro- 
bably strike a modern observer 
more, if he could be transported 
to the streets of ancient Athens 
or to those of any other Greek 
city where resident aliens and im- 
ported slaves were numerous, than 
the magnitude of the Oriental and 
barbarian element of its popula- 
tion. In many parts of the Pelo- 
ponnese, no doubt, the case was 
very different. Observe Aristotle’s 
acceptance of this state of things as 


a matter of course (4 (7). 4. 1326a 
18, avaykatov yap ev tais wokeow 
tows vmrapxev Kat SovA@v apiOpoy 
TOAAGY Kal peToikwy Kat E€vov), 

2 Aristotle, we note, includes 
the work of the reyvirns and Ons 
under the term dvayxaia mpagets, 
though not under the sound form 
of xpnuatiotikn. *Avaykaios, how- 
ever, as thus used, is little more 
than a negative of xadds. 


> IT use the term ‘Science’ in- 


relation both to xpyuarcoruxn and 
to olkovoyikn, but the former is 
probably in strictness an Art or 
Productive Science, the latter a 
Practical Science, like wodcrekn, 


ee 
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methods: measures must be taken to ensure that the lower the Science 
social activities shall not overgrow and stifle the higher, resi e 
and to still the unquiet and inventive spirit of gain, which to) 
springs from a misconception of the end of human life. Bed aia 
Aristotle’s wish is that as little ‘necessary activity’ as pos- ee a 
sible, and as much ‘noble activity’ as possible, shall find its true 
a place in his State. It is one of the functions of the hate ake 
Science of Household Management (olxovoyta or oixovoprKn) it must be 
é Wer , marked off 
to effect this by exercising a control over the Science pom the 
of Supply. The household must be placed under the Ce Spe 
authority of a head who knows that the quest of com- Manage- 
modities should be kept within the limits which the in- caueNead 
terests of virtue and happiness (7d ed ¢jv) impose. placed 
He arrives at this conclusion by a long discussion of the pee 
question, how the Science of Supply (ypnuariotixy) stands 
to the Science of Household Management (1. 3. 1253 b 12: 
8. 1256 a 1 sqq.)—a question, at first sight, of purely 
scientific interest, but which is made the starting-point 
of a sweeping social reform. Some had held the Science 
of Supply to be the main element in Household Science 
(x. 3. 1253 b 13), while others had gone so far as to identify 
the two (1253 b 12), thus merging the head of the house- 
hold in the provider of commodities. Who these were who 
went so far as to forget the husband and parent in the 
bread-winner, we do not know. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, feels bound to ask whether 
the Science of Supply is a part of Household Science at all. 
He had, indeed, incidentally taken this for granted in an 
early chapter of the Politics (1. 3. 1253 b 12), but later on 
(1. 8. 1256 a 3 sq.), he seems inclined to recede from this 
hasty admission, for he suggests the question whether, after 
all, the former is not merely auxiliary (tanperixy) to the 
latter. He asks, further, whether it is not the business of 
Household Science to use rather than to acquire. If this is 
so, it cannot be identical with the Science of Supply, whose 
object is to acquire; and we may doubt whether the latter 
science is not too distinct from the former to be even a part 


of it. 


Aristotle’s 
theory of 
the Science 
of Supply: 
its sound 
and 
unsound 
forms, 
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The first thing, however, is to ask what the Science of 
Supply is. Its business is to ‘consider whence property 
may be acquired.’ But then there are more kinds than one 
of property. One of them is food: is agriculture, then, or 
any other science connected with the acquisition of food, 
a part of the Science of Supply? Aristotle reviews the 
various modes of acquiring food—the pastoral, that of 
hunting, and that of agriculture—and the combinations of 
them to which men resort. These methods of acquiring 
food, he continues, have recourse for the purpose of sus- 
tenance to objects designed by nature to be so used— 
designed for the purpose just as much as milk is designed 
for the sustenance of the newborn animal, or as other 
provisions of a similar nature are designed to serve the 
same end. Plants and animals are to the adult what milk 
is to the infant—the provision of Nature for his support. 
We know them to be so designed, for otherwise they would 
exist for no purpose whatever (d7nv, 1256 b 21), and this is 
never the case with products of Nature. Nature has made 
plants for the use of animals, and the lower animals for 
the use of man, not merely indeed as food, but also to 
supply him with raiment and other commodities. We may 
even go farther and say that not only the capture of ani- 
mals by hunting, but also the capture of men who, though 
designed by nature for slavery, are unwilling to be slaves, 
is a natural mode of acquiring commodities, and that 
consequently war, the means by which this is effected, falls, 
in one of its forms, within the natural form of the Science 
of Supply. But plants and animals cannot exist except 
on, or in, earth and water (I. 10. 1258 a 23); therefore 
Nature must provide earth and water, and from these man 
must obtain the commodities he needs'. Here Aristotle 
falls back on the teaching of Socrates, as recorded by 
Xenophon (Mem. 4. 3. 5-6)”. 

1 Aristotle seems to forget that totle, seems in his sketch of the 
slaves, though xrnuara, can hardly development of human society to 
be said to be obtained from earth have gone back, like Plato (Polit. 


and water. 271 C sqq.), to an ‘age of Cronus,’ 
* Dicaearchus, the pupil of Aris- |‘ quum viverent homines ex illis 
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One form of the Science of Supply, then, is naturally a 
part* of the Science of Household Management, for either 
it must exist, or the latter Science must itself provide that 
commodities shall be forthcoming necessary for life and 
useful for human society in household and State. Com- 
modities of this nature constitute true wealth, for this kind 
of wealth is not open to the charge which has been pre- 
ferred against wealth, that it does not belong to the class of 
‘things subject to a limit’ (ra wemepacpéva). 

There is, however, another form of the Science of Supply, 
which is not natural. It arises thus:—Every article of 
property may be employed in one or other of two ways; 
it may be used or it may be exchanged. Both uses are . 
natural. Exchange is perfectly natural, so far as it is used 
for the supply of the wants of the two parties to the 
exchange. The articles exchanged must, however, be used 
by the parties, or be intended to be used by them. This 
seems to be implied in Aristotle’s language, and _ his 
principle evidently excludes an intermediary who buys to 
sell again. A perfectly legitimate step was taken when 
money was invented to facilitate exchange between distant 
or comparatively distant parties. It was, however, the 
invention of money—a commodity which invited by its 


rebus quae inviolata ultro ferret also represented by Homer as 
terra. This mode of existence pastoral). 

was to him alone ‘natural,’ the We see that Dicaearchus, like 
pastoral life coming next in order Theophrastus, had come to enter- 
of time and marking a decline, _ tain objections to the slaughter of 
inasmuch as it brought with it harmless animals for food which 
the slaughter of animals for food, are quite strange to Aristotle (see 
and also war: last of all, men as to Theophrastus, Bernays, 
*took to agriculture (Dicaearch. Theophrastos tuber Froémmigkeit), 
Fragm. 1-5: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. Some Indian races were be- 
2. 230 sqq.). To Aristotle,on the lieved by Herodotus to subsist 
contrary, the earliest age of the after a fashion which even Dicae- 
world is an age of Cyclopes, not archus would admit to be natural 
an age of Cronus, and the pastoral (Hdt. 3. 100). 

and agricultural modes of life are 1 Later on, this conclusion turns 
equally natural. He would pro- out to be only provisional, for we 
bably agree that.the pastoral life are taught to regard even the 
is historically prior to the agricul- sound form of the Science of Sup- 
tural (cp. Pol. 4 (7). 10.1329b 14, ply as in strictness rather subsi- 
if this passage is from Aristotle’s diary to, than a part of, Household 
pen : the life of the Cyclopes is Science. 
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Comments 
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theory. 
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compactness its own indefinite increase, that carried ex- 
change beyond the natural function of its earlier days—the 
provision for man’s needs—and developed the other form 
of the Science of Supply, the mercantile form (76 kammAtkér). 
This form errs in two ways: (1) it wins produce, not from 
earth and water, but from the process of exchange, or in 
other words, from fellow-men (a7’ a\AjAwy): (2) its aim is 
not the supply of men’s needs, but the acquisition of an 
indefinite amount of money; consequently, wealth loses for 
it the limited character which makes it natural. In fact, its 
procedure, if we analyse this still further, betrays a wrong 
conception of the end of life, which it conceives either as 
the mere preservation of existence (76 (jv), or if as good 
life, good life in the mistaken sense of bodily enjoyment?. 
This is the form assumed by the Science of Supply, when 
it is abandoned to itself and not controlled by Household 
Science, which knows the true end of life and should 
impress it on the Science of Supply. 

Aristotle apparently objects not merely to commercial 
dealing conducted with a view to unlimited gain, but to all 
commercial dealing in which the parties do not come 
together in order to provide themselves with articles for 
their own use. His principle might, indeed, be construed 
to involve an objection to commercial dealing in which the 
parties seek to provide themselves with articles not really 
necessary to life or to good life; but into this further ques- 
tion he does not go. The use of things for purposes for 
which nature did not intend them—the error as to the end 
of life which makes the indefinite heaping up of money an 
object of desire: these are the main grounds on which 


* Aristotle finds it hard to un- 
derstand the ypnyatiorixds Bios 
(cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 3. 1096a 5): and 
Plutarch speaks in the same way, 
Vita Catonis Censoris, c. 18, otras 6 
TOU mAouTOU (HAos ovdevl maber pu- 
OLK@ ournupevos ek THs dxAw@dovS 
kat Oupaiov ddéns émevadduds ear. 
Obviously a desire for unlimited 


gain may exist where there is 


neither any irrational anxiety as 
to subsistence nor any craving 
for sensual pleasure. Plato has 
a good passage (Rep. 330C) on 
the love of money in men who have 
not inherited but acquired wealth. 
They love it not only for its use- 
fulness, but also as a man loves 
his child—as being their own cre- 
ation. 
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he censures the unsound form of the Science of Supply. 
The first objection applies especially to usury; for it 
is even more unnatural to make the barren metal breed 
money, than to win it from the process of exchange. 
Aristotle, it should be added, is conscious that other 
social functions besides that of exchange may be exercised 
with a view to unlimited gain—those, for example, of the 
general or the physician (1. 9. 1258a 8 sqq.). 
thing might of course be said of agriculture. 

He misinterprets the work of the intermediary between 
producers who purchases, not because he needs the thing 
for his own consumption or use, but in order to resell, and 
whose profit is in reality payment for a social service, not 
something filched from his neighbour?. It may well be 
true that there are elements in the organization of commerce 
and modes of commercial operation which represent no 
social service*; it might also be a gain to the world if com- 
merce were confined within the limits which considerations 
of good life impose; but as to this Aristotle does not 
observe that some States may with advantage to them- 
selves and to other States extend their production and 
exchange of products beyond the limit of their own needs, 
or, in other words, may trade and manufacture for other 
communities which are less favourably situated for carrying 
on trade and manufactures®. 

His principle that land and water are the true sources of 
wealth leads him a step further in c. 11*, where he ranges 
among unsound sources of Supply labour rendered for 


The same 


1 Plato had, as we have seen, 


3 He, in fact, forbids his best 
construed the social function of 


State to trade for others (4 (7). 6. 


kamnAeta in a truer way (Laws 918 
B-E). 

2 E.g. the practice of ‘cornering,’ 
which ‘consists in buying up so 
much of a commodity as gives 
the buyers command over the 
market for that particular com- 
modity’ (Zzmes, June 26, 1883). 
Aristotle seems to regard xamnhuxn 
xpnwatiorixn as being little else’ 
than systematic cornering. 


K 


1327 a 27, avty yap éumopikny, GAN 
ov Tots dAXous, Set elvar THY wdAW). 

* In this chapter also he places 
the cutting of timberand quarrying 
or mining in a class apart as par- 
taking both of the natural and the 
unnatural Science of Supply— 
which is strange, as he recognizes 
the use of Nature’s products not 
only for food, but for other ser- 
vices to man. 


2 
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wages (utoOapvia)—in other words, the acquisition of 
money through placing at the service of others for pay 
(i.e. exchanging) bodily or mental aptitudes. It is not 
easy to see why a man should not be allowed to exchange 
his labour, just as much as the produce of his vines, for 
any commodities he requires, even on Aristotle's own 
principle (Gcoy yap tkavdy avrots, dvayKaiov jv TovetoOar THY 
dAAaynv, 1. 9. 1257a 18). There need not be in ‘ labouring 
for hire’ any such desire for an indefinite amount of coin as 
Aristotle connects with the unsound form of the Science of 
Supply. In the Ninth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics 
(9. I. 1164a 22 sqq.) the receipt of money from pupils 
appears to be contemplated and not objected to’. In the 
Fourth (the old Seventh) Book of the Politics (4 (7). 8.1328b 
20 sq.: cp. 9. 1329 a 35) artisans and day-labourers (who 
are said to practise ‘working for hire, 1. 11. 1258b 25) 
are held to be necessary to the State. He seems to have 
been lured back for the moment in the First Book of 
the Politics to an old doctrine of Socrates, which Plato 
had also accepted, though only in a cursory way and with 


a slight modification ?. 


1 Compare the doctrine of the 
Epicurean Philodemus as to the 
best source of krntixn (Philodem. 
de Virtutibus et Vitiis, lib. ix.: 
see Sch6mann, Opusc. 3. 240, 
whose completion of the text is 
followed) : mp@rov de kat Kad\io- 
tov ard Adyov dirocdpav avdpao. 
Sexrikois petadidpevoy (petadido- 
Hévov?) avriperadapBavey evya- 
ptotd[rara, ota] peta oeBacpod 
Tavtehas éyéveto ‘Emtkoup@’ Adyav 
dé adnOwav kai adidroveikov kat 
audAnBOny eimeiy atapaxywy* [ézet] 
76 ye Oud GodiaTikOy Kal Ay@VvLTTLK@Y 
ovdev é€ore BéATLov Tod Sia Snpokomt- 
K@v Kal oukodavtikov. For the 
views of the Stoics as to the legi- 
timate forms of «rnrixy, see Zeller, 
Stoics, E. T. p.269n. Columella 
(de Re Rustica, praefatio, § 10) 
comes to the conclusion—‘ super- 
est unum genus liberale et inge- 
nuum rei familiaris augendae 


Aristotle, we must remember, has 


quod ex agricolatione contingit.’ 
2 Cp. Laws 842 C, ék yns yap kal 
ex Oadatrns Trois mAEioTols T@v “EAAN- 
Voy €oTl KATETKEVAT EVA TA TEPL THY 
tpopny’ rovrors Oe (‘but for my citi- 
zens’) povov €k yns. Except in this 
respect, Plato approves of much 
the same sources of supply as 
Aristotle. His citizens in the 
Laws are to be yewpyot Kai vopeis 
kat weitroupyoi (842 D, a passage 
which perhaps suggested Pol. 1. 
II. 1258b 12-20), and to have 


‘nothing to do with vavkAnpixa Kat 


€pTropika Kal KamnAeuTiKa Kal mavdo- 
kevoets Kal TeA@YLKa Kal peTadXelas 
(contrast Pol. 1. 11. 1258b 27 sq.) 
kat davetopol kal eritoKot TOKot.. Cp. 


also Menexen. 237 E sqq. Theo- 


phrastus held similar language 
about the earth, if Bernays is 
right (Theophrastos iiber From- 
migkeit, p. 92) in ascribing Por- 
phyr. de Abstin. 2. 3z to him. We 
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here the ideal State in view; he does not seem in the 
Ethics to impose these limits on ‘getting.’ There is no 

hint, at any rate, in the account of the ‘liberal man’ 
there given, that his ‘getting’ (Ajyis) will conform to the 
standard here laid down. He will not be, like the man 

who lives only for gain (6 aicypoxepdys), a lender of small 
sums at usurious interest, or the keeper of a house of ill- 
fame, nor will he be a gambler, or a thief, or a robber 
@rth. Nics 42:3.1121b 91'sqq:: 112247): on the contrary, 

‘he will win an income from legitimate sources, such as 
property of his own, and will regard the winning of an 
income, not as a noble thing, but as a necessity, if he is 

to have the means of giving’ (1120a 34). Nota word is 

said of his abstaining from lending money at moderate 
interest. Aristotle’s language, in fact, implies that it is 

not illiberal to do this. 

We now know what the Science of Supply properly is, The Sci-. 

and are in a position to settle its relation to Household @* °% 


Supply to 
Science. Even its sound form is not in strictness a part of be subor- 


Household Science: it is rather its condition—one of those Siesta JO 
év ovk dvev which form no part of the thing whose existence Science. 
they make possible!. What it provides, Household Science 

uses. If the Science of Supply does much for Household 
Science, this in its turn does much for it—imposes a limit 

on its efforts and adjusts them to the true end. Household 
Science has higher functions to discharge in regulating the 
relations of husband and wife, father and child, but one of 

its functions is to act as the intermediary by whose agency 

the end of the State is impressed on the business of Supply. 

But for it, the Science of Supply might resort to false 
sources and false methods of supply, and fail to pause when 

the amount has been obtained which is most favourable to 

good life. Household Science is possessed of the true end 

of human life—is an ethical science, which the other is not. 


find similar expressions in Oecon. Supply provides ‘instruments’ 

f.2..3343,D"%. (épyava) or Matter (vAn), or both, 
1 The question raised in 1. 8. is not distinctly settled. 

1256 a 5, whether the Science of 


Aristotle’s 
aims in this 
inquiry. 
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It is subordinate to woduriKy (Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094 2), if it. 


is not, indeed, a part of the political section of moduriKy 
(Eth. Nic. 6. 8. 1141 b 31); in any case, its principles are 
in accord with those of zoditixy, from which it differs in 
the sphere of its action, not in aim. 

One might, indeed, ask—seeing that the State, no less than 
the household, may mistake the true nature of the Science 
of Supply and obtain commodities from improper sources 
and to an unlimited extent—why the so-called Household 
Science is viewed as connected especially, if not exclu- 
sively, with the household; why it is not the concern of 
the statesman at least as much as the householder; why 
economy is not public as well as private. Ifthe eleventh 
chapter of the First Book of the Politics is genuine, this 
question had already occurred to Aristotle (see 1259 a 21 
sqq.). It is clear, however, from the so-called Second Book 
of the Oeconomics, that the side of Household Science 
which relates to the State had come to receive more atten- 
tion by the time it was written. 

Aristotle’s aim evidently is, in the first place, to lead back 
the Science of Stipply to nature. He had not, however, 
fully worked out his conception of nature, or freed it from 
inconsistency and obscurity. He reckons as natural, on the 
one hand, whatever contributes to that which is best for the 
given species—in the case of man, whatever contributes to 
good life; and if he had held to this point of view, he might 
have arrived at the broad and sound conclusion that trade and 
the other modes of Supply whose legitimacy is in question 
are natural, if and so far as they contribute to the end of 
the State (i.e. to civilization rightly understood). But then 
he also regards as natural that which is coeval with birth 
(I. 5. 1254 a 23), primitive, ancient (cp. 4 (7), 10. 1329 a 
40 sqq.); that which is ‘given by nature herself’ (1. 8. 
1256b 7); that which conforms to the primordial law of 
zoological sustenance, which prescribes that sustenance is 
to be won from ‘the residue of the substance from which 
the creature springs’ (1.10. 1258a 36)—in the case of man, 
from earth and water; and again the necessary. From 
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these points of view, commerce in its more developed form 
and labouring for hire are both of them regarded as con- 
trary to nature. 

If Aristotle had consistently adhered to the view that the 
primitive is the natural, we might have found him denying the 
naturalness of the City-State in comparison with the house- 
hold?, and of the pursuit of good life in comparison with that 
of mere life. But this he fortunately does not do. His 
examination of the relative justifiability of the various 
methods by which human wants are supplied is an excep- 
tion to his general treatment of political and social questions; 
a standard is applied which is quite other than the standard 
usually applied—the end of the State. The attempt to trace 
in the mode by which the nascent or infant animal is 
sustained the type of all natural sustenance seems especially 
fanciful *. 

He has, however, a further aim—to show that even the 
sound and natural form of the Science of Supply is not in 
strictness a part of Household Science*, but a dependent 
science which accepts its guidance. It is true that just as 
the householder has to see that the members of his house- 
hold enjoy health, so it is his business to see that they 
possess a due supply of necessary and useful commodities ; 
but it is the business of the physician to produce health in 
them, and it is the business of the Science of Supply in 
league with nature, not of Household Science, to produce 
those commodities. Not only did the current view of 
householding, with which Aristotle himself seems occa- 
sionally to fall in (e.g. Pol. 3. 4. 1277 b 24: Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 
1094.a 9: cp. Oecon. I. 1. 1343 8), teach a different lesson, 


' He seems to approach this 
view in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162a 16 
Bad sha 
* It is just possible that this 
censure of kamnAcKy xpnuatiotiKy 
was penned during the period (330- 
326 B.C.: Schafer, Demosthenes 
3. 2. 339) when, owing, as was 
thought, to the arts of the corn- 
merchants or the devices of huck- 
stering officials in Egypt, corn 


was extremely scarce and dear 
at Athens. But popular feeling 
always ran high against the corn- 
dealers, as we see from Lysias’ 
oration against them. 

3 The Stoics appear to have 
distinguished between olkovopukny 
and xpynyatiotixn no less than 
Aristotle (Stob. Ecl. Eth. 2. 6.6: 
p. 51 Meineke). 
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but writers like Xenophon had put the contrary opinion in 
the mouth of Socrates (Xen. Oecon. c. 6.4: cp. c. 7. 15, 
and c. 11. g) and others (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 23, od rods 
mAreloTa e€xovtTas Kal dvAdtrovras TA€loTa evdatpovertatovs 
Hyobpar ... GAN os av Kracbal re TAreloTa SvnTaL obv TO 
duxalm, Kal xpyoOar O€ mAEloToLs ody TH KAAG, TODTOY ey® 
evdaioveotatov vout(w)'. Plato, however, had already 
declared against the unlimited pursuit of wealth (Rep. 
591 D-E): ovxotv, etrov, kat thy év TH TOV XpnuaTwY KTHOEL 
givragivy tre Kal Evpdwviav; xal tov 6yxov Tod TANnOovs ovK 
ExTANTTOMEVOS UTO TOD TGV TOAAGY pakapliopov ameipov avénoes, 
dmépavta Kaka €xwv; ovK otopat, épy. “AAA atoBAEeToV ye, 
eimov, Tpds THY ev atte ToATelay Kal prddtT@VY py TL TapaKiwh 
avTod TOv éxet 51a TARIos ovdcias 7) Ou GALyéTYHTA, ObTw KUBEepvav 
mpooOnoer Kal dvarteocer THs ovolas Kaf dcop dy olds T 7”. 
With this Aristotle would agree, but he adds that acquiring 
lies, in strictness, altogether outside the province of the 
head of the household, as such, and that his function is 
to use the commodities, for the provision of which the 
Science of Supply is responsible, though even this is not his 
highest function, which lies rather in the government of 
persons, and especially of free persons, than in the care for, 
or use of things. Xenophon had already made it one of the 
duties of the head of the household to seek to teach his 
slaves justice (Oecon. c. 14. 4): Aristotle makes it his 
main duty to develope in all the members of the household 
all the virtue of which they are capable. 

The householder, as Aristotle conceives him, is by no 
means to be indifferent whether the household under his 
charge does or does not possess an adequate supply of 
things useful and necessary for good life: on the con- 
trary, he is to see that this is forthcoming; but further 
than this he is not to go in quest of commodities. He 
certainly will not hold, with Cato the Censor, whose ideas 

' It should be noticed, however,  (c. 7). 
that in the short treatise on the 2 Cp. Laws 870 A, 9 tov xpn- 
Lacedaemonian constitution Xe- parav ths dmAnorov kal ameipouv 


nophon praises Lycurgus for his kryjcews épwras pupiovs evtikrovoa 
discouragement of money-making  dvvapis. 
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on household management were as clearly pronounced as 
on public affairs, ‘that the man truly wonderful and godlike 
and fit to be registered in the lists of glory, was he, by 
whose accounts it should at last appear that he had more 
than doubled what he had received from his ancestors!’ ; 
nor would he ‘labour with his domestics, and afterwards sit 
down with them, and eat the same kind of bread and drink 
of the same wine*’; nor would it be said of him with truth, 
that he ‘amassed a great deal and used but little®’. 
Aristotle would have found more to praise in Cato’s untiring 
care for his son’s due nurture and education, though he 
himself would commit the education of boys, when past a 
certain age, to the common schools of the State. 

The limitations which Aristotle imposes on the Science 
of Supply remind us of a reflection of Wordsworth’s in the 
Eighth Book of the Excursion :— 

“T-rejoices 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powers, 
That by the thinking mind have been compelled 
To serve the will of feeble-bodied man ; 
For with the sense of admiration blends 
The animating hope that time may come 
When, strengthened, yet not dazzled, by the might 
Of this dominion over nature gained, 
Men of all lands shall exercise the same 
In due proportion to their country’s need ; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory rests, 


All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 
Upon the moral law.’ 


Aristotle, however, goes far beyond Wordsworth, though 
- the latter forgets no less than the former that the accumu- 
lation of capital in one country beyond its needs may well be 
useful in aiding the material and moral development of other 
communities. It can hardly have been true of commerce 
even in Aristotle’s day, that it had passed far beyond its 
sound original function of supplying men’s needs into an 
ingenious artificial contrivance which served only the pur- 

1 Plutarch, Cato Censor c, 21 3 Ibid., Comparison of Cato and 


(Langhorne’s translation). Aristides, c. 4. 
ae. bid, .c.'3; 


Status of 
those con- 
cerned 
with neces- 
sary work 
—some to 
be free, 
some to be 
slaves. 
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pose of enriching its practitioners indefinitely at the expense: 
of each other or of other men; but, at any rate, his censure 
of labour for hire and of lending money at interest is wholly 
mistaken. So far as he asserts the principle that commo- 
dities are made for man, not man for the multiplication of 
commodities—that the pursuit of wealth, which so easily 
masters and moulds society to its purpose, is to be governed 
by the true interests of civilization, or, as Wordsworth says, 
‘the moral law, he is on solid ground; but in his applica- 
tion of this principle, and indeed in his combination of it with. 
others of more doubtful authority, he has been led into error. 
We may trace, perhaps, in the background the influence 
of prejudices which he shared with his age and nation, 
and which made a dispassionate examination of this subject 
unusually difficult for him. He appears to understand 
better the true nature of Wealth than the laws of its pro- 
duction or the office of Capital. Political Economy almost 
originated with him, and the clearness of his economical 
vision in some directions is balanced by blindness in others. 
He is besides too much inclined to cut all societies after the 
same pattern. Some States seem marked out by nature for 
industry and commerce, others for agriculture ; and the 
world would be a loser if one and the same career were 
enforced on all. 


So far we have studied the classes concerned with trade 
and production in the best State of Aristotle rather with 
respect to the source from which they are to be recruited, 
the services they are to render, and the limitations under 
which they are to act, than with respect to their place in 
the State-system, or the connexion between them and 
the other agencies of the State. We possess, indeed, but 
few data as to a large section of these classes—that which 
comprises the merchant (€uzopos), the artisan, the day- 
labourer, the shopkeeper’. On the other hand, the 
cultivator of the soil and the domestic attendant have their 


* How near all yepvires, and come to slaves, we see from 3. 4. 
among them the Bavavoos teyvitns, 1277a 37 sqq. 
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lot pretty clearly marked out. They are to be slaves—not 
all of them, indeed, private slaves, for the territory of the 
State is to be divided into two parts—whether equal or not, 
we are not told—the one to be retained in the hands of the 
State, and itself subdivided into two sections, devoted respec- 
tively to the maintenance of the worship of the gods and to 
the supply of the public meal-tables ; the other to be allotted 
to individuals in several ownership. Both parts are to be 
cultivated by slaves; the public land by public, the private 
by private slaves. Dependent serfs (weptoixo.) of barbarian 
origin might be employed in the cultivation of the soil; 
but it was better to give this function to slaves (4 (7). 10. 
1330 a 25 sqq.). 

We observe, when we turn to the examination of the 
legitimacy of slavery contained in the First Book, that 
it is treated as entirely a domestic institution. The case 
of public slaves is left wholly out of consideration. It is 
not till the chapter on Phaleas in the Second Book (2. 7. 
1267 b 16 sq.) that we get any hint of the arrangement 
- adopted in the Fourth (the old Seventh) Book. 


We do not know with certainty who were the impugners Slavery— 
of the naturalness and justice of the institution of slavery potoaete 


referred to by Aristotle (1. 3. 1253 b 20 sq.)+. The distinc- justice 
tion between nature and convention, which their view pre- A eae 
supposes, is one recognized by many schools. A Sophist inquirers. 
may well have struck the first blow. Some Sophists, indeed, 

denied that the Naturally Just exists; for them all right was 

based on convention only; but those who held this view 
cannot be referred to here, for in this passage we evidently 

have to do with men who accepted the existence of a Natural 
Justice, which slavery contravened. Others, however, 

did not go so far; and it may well be that in the general 
reference of existing institutions, and indeed of social order 


1 Were they the same as those neighbours involves the greatest 
who are mentioned in 4 (7). 2. injustice, while the exercise of zo- 
1324 a 35, as maintaining thatthe AurriK) apy over others interferes 
exercise of despotic rule over with the ruler’s felicity ? 
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as a whole, to custom and tradition, or even compact, as 
opposed to nature, which marks the Sophistic epoch, the 
institution of slavery did not escape without challenge. 
The Sophist Lycophron denied the reality of the distinc- 
tion between the noble and the ill-born?, a distinction 
nearly related to that between slave and free (Pol. 1. 6. 
1255 a 32 sqq.). Gorgias praised Rhetoric as the best of 
all arts in words that remind us of Aristotle’s language 
here—because it ‘made all other things its slaves, not by 
compulsion, but of their own free will’ (Plato, Phileb. 58 
A-B). The Cynics, again, might be referred to, were it not 
that they were more given to asserting the ‘indifference’ 
of positive institutions than to attacking them*. We can 
trace among the followers of the Cynic Diogenes, however, 
one opponent of slavery—Onesicritus, who accompanied the 
Oriental expedition of Alexander ; for Strabo (15. p. 710), 
in mentioning an authority who affirmed that the Indians 
had no slaves, adds— but Onesicritus alleges that this was 
the case only in the territory of Musicanus, and regards 
the absence of slavery as an excellent thing: he finds, in 
fact, many other excellent institutions in that region and 
describes it as especially well-ordered.’ It appears from 
Strabo, p. 701, that in the part of India referred to, it was 
the custom for the young to render similar services to 
those elsewhere rendered by serfs, such as the Cretan 
Aphamiotae and the Helots of the Lacedaemonian State. 
Apart, however, from the movement of philosophical 
opinion, much had happened, and was happening every 
day in Greece, to suggest doubts in the minds of men re- 
specting the institution. Dio Chrysostom (Or. 15. 239 M) 
refers to the many Athenians who, in consequence of the 
defeat at Syracuse, had to serve as slaves in Sicily and the 


' Aristot. Fragm. 82. 1490 a I0. 

? Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2.1, 230 (2nd 
edit.): cp. 208.8: 238. 5, where 
the language of Antisthenes and 
Diogenes seems to imply that the 
wise man is not only not a natural 
slave, but not a slave at all. 


Diogenes, we are told, was es- 
pecially given to distinguishing 
between ra kara vowoy and ra Kara 
vow (Diog. Laert. 6. 71): so far 
as this goes, therefore, he might 
be referred to here. 
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Peloponnese, and to the case of the Messenians (242 M), who 
after long years of slavery became again free citizens; and 
he notices how narrowly the whole body of slaves at Athens 
missed enfranchisement, when the Athenians offered them 
freedom after Chaeroneia on condition of their serving 
against Macedon, and would have given it if the war had 
continued (240 M). It was just the facility of the transi- 
tion from slavery to freedom, and from freedom to slavery, 
and the dependence of men’s status on accident and supe- 
rior force and the will of men (cp. Eth. Nic. 5.8. 1133a 30: 
Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 14), that would give rise to the view that 
it was based on convention, not nature. A fragment from 
the *Ayxions of Anaxandrides (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Graec. 3. 162) gives expression to what must have been a 
common feeling :— 

Ovix gore Sovrwv, ® *yab’, ovdapod drs, 

tuxn O€ mavta perahéeper TA THpaTA, 

modo dé viv pév eiow ovK edcvOepor, 

els tavptov dé Sovmeis, cir’ eis rpitny 

adyopa Kéxpynvrau’ Tov yap olaxa orpedpe 

Oaiuov éxaoTo. 


So again Philemon, Fr. 39 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Graec. 
a4 7) 

Kay SovAos 7) tis, odpka THY adtny eet, 

hice: yap ovdeis Sovdos eyeviOn more 

7 8 av Tvxn TO GGpa KatedovA@carTo. 


According, again, to the Scholiast on Aristot. Rhet. 1. 
13, the saying ‘God made all men free: nature has made 
no man a Slave’ (éAevdepous adie Tavtas Oeds* oddeva dSoddAO” 
9 pvows teTolnkev) occurred in the ‘ Messenian Oration’ of 
the orator Alcidamas. It is, perhaps, to these words of 
Alcidamas that Aristotle refers in the passage we are con- 
sidering (1. 3. 1253 b 20)’. It is certain, at all events, that 


1 So think Henkel (Studien, p. 
124, n.11) and Susemihl. Zeller, 
however, thinks (Gr. Ph. 1. 1007. 
2) that Aristotle is not ‘referring 
to Alcidamas specially’ in this 
passage of the Politics: he holds 


that though Alcidamas may well 
have used in this oration the ex- 
pression ascribed to him by the 
Scholiast, he can hardly have 
gone so far as to assail the insti- 
tution of slavery, when seeking to 
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the restoration of Messenia to independence must have 
brought the question prominently before men’s minds. 
Many who did not go so far as to impugn the naturalness 
of the institution as a whole, appear to have contested the 
justice of enslavement through war. Thus Callicratidas, 
when pressed on the capture of Methymna to sell the 
citizens as slaves, declared that, while he was in command, 
no Greek should be enslaved if he could help it, though 
he nevertheless sold the Athenian garrison as slavés the 
day after (Xen. Hell. 1.6. 14-15). Agesilaus gave utter- 
ance to similar sentiments (Xen. Ages. 7. 6). Epaminon- 
das and Pelopidas are said by Plutarch to have enslaved 
no captured cities (Pelop. et Marcell. Inter se Compar. c. 1, 
MdpkeAdos pév év Toddais méAcoww Droxerplors yevopevars 
opaydas enoincev, “Evmapewdvoas 6€ kat IleAomrldas ovdeva 
TOTOTE KpaTioavTes ATEKTEWaY Ode TOAELS HvOpaTOdicayTO). 
The severities of this nature practised by Philip of Mace- 
don indicate, therefore, a decided retrogression in inter- 
national policy. 

Even those who defended enslavement through war 


did so only in a qualified way, for they condemned the | 


enslavement of Greeks through war (1. 6. 1255 a 21 sqq.). 
Enslavement for debt had been abolished at Athens by 
Solon #, though elsewhere it may have been legal®. The 
law itself both at Athens and in other States drew a tacit 
distinction between the slave by birth (6 vce. do08A0s 
yevouevos) and the slave not descended from slave-parents 
by making the former incapable of becoming a citizen (Dio 
Chrys. Or. 15. 239 M)*. Dio Chrysostom, in his Fifteenth 
Oration, mentions a general feeling that the slave by birth 
was a Slave in the truest sense, but then he goes on to reason 


win from the Lacedaemonians the 2 It survived in a single case 


recognition of Messenian inde- 
pendence. As to the oration in 
question, see Vahlen, der Rhetor 
Alkidamas, p. 14 sqq. 

* Plato declares against the 
enslavement of Greeks in wars 
between one Greek State and 
another (Rep. 471 A). 


only (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
3. § 58. 15). 

* Ibid. § 58. 20. 

* There seems to have been a 
special name for the slave by 
birth, or SovAékdovAos. He was 
called civdpwy (Athen. Deipn. 267 
Ci 
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that slaves by birth are descended from those who have 
been enslaved through war, and that this form of slavery, 
‘the oldest and that which has given birth to all the rest 4,’ 
is ‘very weak in point of justice’ (242 M); and thus he 
arrives at the conclusion (243 M) that the true slave is 
the man who is unfree and servile in soul—a conclusion 
possibly suggested by Aristotle's examination of the 
subject, though arrived at in a different way. 

If we add that the form which slavery assumed in the 
Lacedaemonian State gave rise to an especial amount of de- 
bate (Plato, Laws 776 C), we shall see that the institution 
was undergoing a rigorous examination, in the course of 
which one form of it after another was being weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, and that first enslavement for 
debt, then the enslavement of Greeks?, then enslavement 
through war, were successively being eliminated, so that a 
total condemnation of the institution might well seem to 
be at hand. Hence a careful investigation of its true basis, 
such as that which Aristotle made, was especially timely. 

Both Xenophon and Plato furnished him with some hints Reinvesti- 
on the subject. Xenophon had insisted that rule should, Swanton 
if possible, be so exercised as to win willing obedience from slavery by 
the ruled, and had shown how the master might be a means “"t°t- 
of developing virtue in his slaves. Plato had, in one and 
the same dialogue (the Republic), made it a distinguishing 
feature of the ideal State not to enslave the class which 
provided it with necessary or useful commodities (76 
xpymariorikdv)*, and also pointed to the man in whom 
there is a natural weakness of the higher principle as a 


1 He overlooks the fact that for another purpose. 


slavery originating in voluntary 
surrender and slavery for debt 
could not be said to have de- 
veloped out of war. 

* Cp. Levit. 25. 44: ‘Both thy 
bondmen and thy bondmaids 
which thou shalt have shall be 
of the heathen that are round 
about you; of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids.’ I 
have already quoted this passage 


5 Rep. 547 C. This class (the 
third) is probably conceived as 
Hellenic, like the two higher 
classes, and the fact that it is not 
a slave-class in the ideal State of 
the Republic does not necessarily 
imply the non-existence of slavery 
in this State: on the contrary, 
slavery is here and there tacitly 
implied to exist in it (e.g. Rep. 
549 A). 


Aristotle 
defends, 
but reforms 
slavery. 
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being designed by nature to be enslaved to another who 
can supply that deficiency (Rep. 590 C-—D: cp. Polit. 
309 A). This view of the institution, which, as has been 
remarked, probably suggested Aristotle’s doctrine of natural 
slavery, seems, however, to be lost sight of in the Laws, 
where little, if any, attention appears to be paid to the 
ethical interests of the slave. 

It is on these foundations that Aristotle builds. Hecon- 
sents to retain the institution in his best State on condition 
of a complete reform, which would restore the willingness 
of the relation by making it advantageous both to master 
and slave. Natural slavery presupposed, according to him, 
not only a low intellectual level in the slave, but high 
moral and intellectual excellence in the master. The 
raison ad étre of slavery was to make a noble life possible 
for the master, and if the master could not, or did not, live 
such a life, slavery failed to achieve the end of its existence. 
Aristotle would not have been satisfied to incorporate in 
his best State a relation which, though necessary, was not 
advantageous to both the parties to it. Indeed, it is less 
on the social necessity of slavery than on the benefits 
which it confers on master and slave, that he insists. Thus, 
while he argues in the First Book (1. 4. 1253 b 23 sqq.) 
that the slave is a necessity to Household Science, he allows 
in the Fourth (the old Seventh) the substitution of serfs for 
slaves, so far as the cultivation of the soil is concerned 
(4 (7). 10. 1330 a 25 sqq.). The necessity of slavery to 
ancient society has perhaps been somewhat overrated. 
‘Coloni’ seem to have served its purpose in the later 
days of the Roman Empire as well as slaves. The sub- 
missiveness of the ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ 
was the important thing,and this was rather a matter of 
nationality than of civil status. If they were not sub- 
missive, we know from a variety of instances that the 
status of slavery was but a poor security for their obedience 
or tranquillity. 


Aristotle has already in the Second Chapter of the First 
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Book recognized as the constituent elements of the house- 
hold the relations of husband and wife and master and 
slave, and treated the one relation as equally necessary and 
natural with the other, the master’s intelligence and the 
slave's bodily strength being mutually complementary and 
indispensable, just as the union of male and female is 
necessary for the purpose of reproduction. The naturalness 
of slavery is thus already established, and it may be asked 
why the question should be again taken up inc. 3. The 
answer probably is, that in c. 2 Aristotle deals with the 
question of slavery only in course of proving the natural- 
ness of the State, and that in conformity with his usual 
practice he is not content to dispense with a special ex- 
amination of this particular question apart from all others, 
which he conducts wholly without reference to the result 
already hastily reached. 

In tracing the course of the investigation respecting 
slavery inc. 3 (1253 b 14 sqq.), it must be borne in mind that 
Aristotle is testing not one opinion but two—not alone the 
view of those who asserted that slavery is contrary to nature 
(which is the more interesting of the two contentions to us), 
but also the view of the Platonic Socrates, who had said 
that rule over slaves is a science and identical with the rule 
of the householder, statesman, and king. It is thus as 
much his purpose to show that the rule over slaves is 
nothing exalted—and this he shows by his definition of 
the slave (c. 4. 1253 b 23-1254a 17) and by occasional 
hints later on (1254a 24 sqq.: 1255b 33 sqq.)—as that 
there is a natural kind of slavery. 

His first inquiry is, what is the nature and function of the 
slave?—his next, is such a being forthcoming? He deals with 
the former question first, and starts from two propositions, 
which for the moment he assumes as true, though he will 
later on see reason to modify them—t. that Property is 
a part of the Household: 2. that the Science of acquiring 
property (in the sense of things necessary for living and living 
well) is a part of the Science of Household Management 
(oixovoutia). He then proceeds to say that just as arts with 

mahi, I, L 
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some single definite end stand in need of instruments for 
the accomplishment of that end, so does Household Science, 
though it is not, strictly speaking, an Art, and its end is 
broader. The slave, he goes on to show, is one of the 
animate instruments which Household Science needs and 
an article of household property, but he is an exceptional 
kind of instrument, an instrument prior to other instruments, 
and an instrument of action, not of production; and being 
an article of property, he stands to his master in a peculiarly 
close relation—he is a part of him and wholly his. 

The next question is—is any human being so constituted 
by nature? As nature always does that which is best for 
each thing and that which is just, this question resolves 
itself into another—is any human being in existence for 
whom it is best and also just that he should be placed in 
this position? We have here a question of fact, and one 
would have expected it to be answered by a direct appeal 
to facts, and by that alone. But Aristotle says (5. 1254a 
20), that it is one which it is not difficult to answer, whether 
by process of reasoning (r@ Ady), or by noting actual facts 
(ra ywoweva). The thing both must be, if something quite 
contrary to analogy is not to take place, and it also, asa 
matter of fact, is. 

Ruling and being ruled is not only a necessary but an 
advantageous thing; and in some cases a destination for 
the one position or the other appears immediately on birth. 
A ruling element and a ruled appears wherever a Whole 
proceeds from the union of a plurality of elements; and 
thus it is not surprising that there are many different kinds 
of ruling and ruled elements, varying in excellence according 
to the function which ruler and ruled unite to discharge. 
We need not reject slavery as unnatural, because we do 
not rank the relation of master and slave with the rule 
of the householder, or the statesman, or the king. We can 
trace a kind of rule even in things inanimate; we can 
trace ruling and ruled elements in an animal; here we find 
both the despotic and the political form of rule, the rule 
of the soul over the body being of the former kind, that of 
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the rational over the appetitive part being of the latter; and 
in both cases, the relation is natural and advantageous. 
The same thing appears in the relation of man to the 
other animals. The tame are better than the wild, and 
it is advantageous to them to be ruled by man; what holds 
of the better, however, is natural. So again, the male sex 
is naturally stronger than the female; consequently, the 
male rules, the female is ruled. The same thing holds 
between one human being and another, irrespective of sex. 
The naturalness of rule does not depend on its being of the 
highest type, but on its adjustment to the interval between 
ruler and ruled. If there are human beings who are as 
far inferior to others as the body is to the soul, or as the 
lower animals are to man, then the relation of rule which 
obtains between soul and body, and man and other animals, 
will be properly applicable to them and will be natural 
and for their good. This is the case with human beings 
whose best function is the use of the body. They are fit 
only to belong to another; they are but little above the 
lower animals: the only psychological difference between 
them and the lower animals is that they can listen to reason, 
though they have it not, whereas animals follow passion. 
In use and, where Nature succeeds in her aim, in bodily 
aspect, they differ little from tame animals; their strength 
and their stoop are points of resemblance. In their case 
slavery is advantageous to the slave and Just. 

The question then arises, how it is that so many deny 
the justice and therefore the naturalness of slavery. The 
reason is that there is a kind of slavery which rests only on 
convention. A law exists, not based on Nature, but only 
on agreement, which confers on victors in war a property 
in the vanquished and all they possess. The justice of this 
law is impugned by many who occupy themselves with law; 
and it is true that it cannot be seriously defended except 
on the ground that superiority in force implies superiority 
in virtue. This is the common premiss from which the 
disputants on either side must start, if their arguments are 
to have any weight; and it is on superiority of virtue that 

L 2 
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Aristotle bases natural slavery. His view is confirmed by the 
tacit agreement of the disputants on this point and on this 
point only. But there is another view put forward. Some 
claim that this kind of slavery is just, simply because it is 
allowed by law. Tothem the legal is the just. But then the 
particular application of the law may not be just, for the war 
may have been begun unjustly, or again persons may be 
enslaved in this way who are incapable of becoming slaves, 
like the heaven-descended Hecuba. And this would be 
admitted by these inquirers. Thus, by this path also we 
arrive at the conclusion that the true test of just freedom 
and just slavery is to be found in relative goodness and 
badness. Aristotle, in fact, finds his view of slavery con- 
firmed by Common Opinion ; but instead of basing Natural 
Slavery, as most did, on the extraction of the persons 
enslaved, or the circumstances of their enslavement, he 
bases it on their nature and the nature of their enslavers. 


We see that the objections to slavery current in Aris- 
totle’s day were objections based on its alleged unfairness to 
the slave rather than on the interest of the community. 
That the captive taken in war should be enslaved seemed 
hard to many, especially if he were a Greek: the right to 
enslave was too exorbitant a privilege to be granted to 


those who could only boast a superiority of force; if this” 


was the basis of the right, it had no more to say for itself 
than tyranny', which met with universal condemnation. 
Others passed the same criticism on the whole institution 
of slavery, however it originated. Force and injustice lay 
at its root. Thus slavery was attacked, not on the ground 
of its social or economical inexpediency, but on the ground 
of justice and the right of human beings to have their 
interests considered, and not to be forced to be parties to 
an one-sided bargain?. 

Aristotle’s defence of slavery and his reform of it are 


bd Cp. Pol. 7 (5). 10. 13134 9, dy * Compare the use of dovdcia, 
Ge Ov’ amdrns dpEn ms i) Bias, Hy Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133a 1: and 
Sokei TovTO eivar Tupavris. SovAos, Pol. 2. 12. 1274a 18. 
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designed to meet objections of this nature. He is too fully 
convinced of the expediency of the remodelled institution 
in the interest of the slave to make any point of its indispensa- 
bility to society ; on this he touches only incidentally while 
seeking to ascertain the definition of the slave. To learn 
what a slave is and then to ask whether there are those to 
whom such a position brings advantage, is all that is 
necessary for the full treatment of the question of the 
naturalness of slavery. If the slave is a gainer, society, it is 
taken for granted, cannot be a loser. Aristotle’s object is to 
show that slavery, rightly constituted, is not an one-sided 
bargain for the slave at all. The natural slave has not that 
part of the soul (rd BovAevrixdv), which is necessary to make 
moral virtue complete. He gains, therefore, by being 
linked to some controlling force possessing that which he 
lacks. Aristotle does not pause to examine whether this 
defect of nature could be mended by education ; he implies, 
however, that it could not. The human being designed 
by nature for slavery, unlike the brute, can apprehend 
and listen to reason, but he does not possess reason 
(1. 5. 1254b 22)'. Yet he possesses a kind of moral 
virtue—the kind which enables him to do his work in 
subordination to his master—the moral virtue, in fact, of a 
subordinate confined to humble functions, and itself of a 
humble type. How any form of moral virtue can subsist 
in the absence of the deliberative faculty, Aristotle does not 
explain, nor how the use of the body is the best that comes 
of the slave (170 aw atrod BéArioTOV, I. 5. 1254b 18), if vir- 
tuous action is not beyond him. There are, indeed, other 
indications that it was not possible for Aristotle wholly to 
reconcile the two aspects of the slave, as a man and as an 
instrument or article of property. In the First Book of the 


1 Though Aristotle’s tone in what he has said there. He had 
this passage in regard to the’ there allowed to men in contrast 
distance between man and brute’ with brutes a perception of the 
differs much from his tone in a_ good and bad, the just and unjust, 
previous chapter of the same book and here he allows even to the 
(1. 2. 1253a 9 sqq.), he says natural slave a _ perception of 
nothing here that conflicts with reason. 
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Politics the slave, though the mere animate chattel of his 
master, is nevertheless conceived as forming a kéiwwvia with 
him (cp. 1. 2. 1252b 9, rovtwy Tv dVo kowwwviGy: I. 5.12544 
29, €v TL KOLWOY: 1. 13. 1260a 40, Kowmpds Cwhs), and as united 
to him by a dependent friendship (1. 6. 1255b 13); but in 
the Fourth (the old Seventh) Property, and consequently, it 
would seem, the slave, is implied to be no part of the house- 
hold (4 (7). 8. 1328.a 28 sqq.)1, and xowwwvia appears to be 
pronounced impossible between those whose aim is the best 
life and those who have no such aim, unless indeed the 
ko.wwvia of the State is alone here referred to. ‘The dis- 
tinction between the slave gwa slave and the slave qua 
human being, which, whether it bea satisfactory distinction 
or not, serves in the Nicomachean Ethics to make the con- 
tradictions inherent in the position of the slave a little less 
glaring, does not appear to be used in the Politics. The same 
inconsistency is evident, if we examine Aristotle's conception 
of the office of the master in relation to his slave. He is 
charged in the First Book with the task of developing in 
the slave all the moral virtue of which he is capable, and 
thus the relation between them is adjusted to the aim of 
good life, and becomes a relation not unworthy of the 
husband and father or unfit to find a place in the household 
and the State; but then we find in the Third Book that 
the aim of the master in his rule over the slave is primarily 
his own advantage and only accidentally that of the slave. 
If this is so, and the slave feels it to be so, one may doubt 
whether the affectionate reverence and sense of common 
interest, which Aristotle hopes to create in the mind of the 
slave, would be found in reality to exist, however high the 
character of the master might be, and however great the 
moral benefits conferred by him. Aristotle's arguments 
may perhaps prove that a human being of the stamp of his 
‘natural slave’ should be subjected to a strict rule; they 
do not prove that he should be made an article of property. 


' Aristotle is here insisting on whereas in the First Book he is 
the contrast between the higher making the most he can of the 
and lower elements of the State, position of the slave. 
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The ambiguity of the word decndCew, which was used to 
denote both the relation of an absolute ruler to his subjects 
and that of a proprietor to his property, concealed from his 
view the vast difference between the two propositions. 
From absolute rule (derzoriKi) apx7) to ownership (decmoreta) 
is a great and momentous step. We may feel that his 
‘natural slave’ would be all the better for being ruled by a 
man of full virtue (cmovdatos amAGs), but not for being his 
chattel +. 

Aristotle approached the subject under the influence of 
a scientific reaction both against the views of those who, 
like some of the Sophists, were inclined to challenge the 
claims of every existing institution, and against the views 
of those who, like Plato, had dealt very freely with some 
institutions of great importance. His bias was in favour 
of accepting and amending the institutions to which the 
collective experience of his race had given birth, rather 
than sweeping them away. He pleaded against Plato for 
the continued existence of the parental and conjugal 
relations, and he was led on to find good in the relation 
of master and slave. 

He deserves, however, to be remembered rather as the 
author of a suggestion for the reformation of slavery than 
as the defendet of the institution. The slavery he defends 
is an ideal slavery which can exist only where the master 
is intellectually and morally as high as the slave is low. 
Aristotle would find in the Greek society of his own day 
as many slave-owners who had no business to own slaves as 
slaves who had no business to be enslaved. His theory of 
slavery implies, if followed out to its results, the illegitimacy 
of the relation of master and slave in a large proportion of 
the cases in which it existed. In how many instances 


1 The Stoics appear to have 
distinguished slavery in the sense 
of subjection from slavery in the 
sense of possession and subjection 
—Diog. Laert. 7. 122, etvar d€ Kai 
adAnv Sovdeiay (besides the zpso 
facto slavery of the bad) rnv ev umo- 
Tda&et, Kal Tpitny Tiy ev KTHOEL TE Kat 


brord&et, 7 avtitiderat 7) Seomoreia, 
gavAn ovaa kai avtn. Aristotle re- 
gards the deororikn émiotnun as 
gavaAn, but hardly decmoreia, when 
exercised over natural slaves. It 
is natural and a means of virtue 
to the slave, and would hardly 
be said by him to be gavaAn. 
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would not the master, if judged by his rules, be found unfit 
to be a master and the slave unfit to be a slave! This 
would be so even in Greece; among the barbarians, if we may 
judge from a passage in the First Book (1. 2. 1252b 6), 
natural slavery could not exist, for there that which is 
marked out by nature for rule (ro @dce: dpxov) is wanting. 
The limitations Aristotle imposed on slavery would pro- 
bably attract more attention and comment from most of 
his contemporaries than his recognition of slavery subject 
to those limitations. He confined it to a relatively small 
class of human beings—to those whose vocation was rude 
physical labour, the exercise of mere muscle and sinew. 
Human beings fit for no higher work than that—whether 
Greek or barbarian, and they would commonly be bar- 
barians—were to be slaves. His plan seems to be to 
limit the incidence of slavery rather than to lighten its 
yoke. He allows, though reluctantly, the substitution of 
serfs (meptouxot) for slaves in agriculture. He recommends 
that all slaves shall have the hope of freedom held out to 
them, as a reward for good conduct? (4 (7). 10. 1330a 32 
sq.), but we are not distinctly told whether the master is to 
have the right of manumission, nor do we learn whether he 
is to have the right to sell, or bequeath, or give away the 
slave. There is no indication, however, that Aristotle was 
inclined to depart greatly from the general practice of Greece 
in relation to the rights of the master over the slave. 

All the economical objections to slavery would apply 
to the reorganization of it which Aristotle designed. 
Agriculture would not prosper in the hands of slaves. 
Indeed, in recommending that the cultivators of the soil 
in his best State should be slaves, Aristotle extended 
slavery to a class which in contemporary Greece was 
frequently free. On the other hand, we must bear in mind 
that he proposes to limit the number of the slaves in a 
State to that which is imperatively requisite for its well- 

* Yet obviously a natural slave natural slave can be fitted by 
would ex hypothest lose by being slavery for the enjoyment of 


set free: we infer, therefore, but freedom. 
are not distinctly told, that a 
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being, just as he applies the same limit to Property and 
‘instruments’ and ‘necessary work’ generally; that he 
brings even the slaves of the farm within the household 
(except of course such as are public slaves), herein true 
to the old-fashioned conception of the slave as oixérns'; 
and that he is against the employment as slaves, not 
merely of those who are not natural slaves, but also of 
members of courageous and high-spirited races, like those 
which inhabited the barbarous portions of Europe. Thrace, 
for instance, would probably be no longer drawn upon 
for slaves, and many fine races would escape degradation”. 
The free population would thus have no cause to feel that 
they were oppressing a body of men who deserved, or at 
least wished, to be free. They would have been saved the 
consciousness of injustice, the terror, suspicion, and conse- 
quent tendency to cruelty which comes of such a situation— 
results with which Greece was familiar in the instance of the 
Lacedaemonian State. The adoption of Aristotle’s reform 
would have left but few Hellenic slaves, no slaves possessed 
of capacity, none certainly of that gifted or learned sort of 
which we hear much in Greece and still more in the 
Roman Empire®. It is curious, indeed, to notice that 
Theophrastus, the disciple of Aristotle, had a slave of 
philosophical capacity: ‘sed et Theophrasti Peripatetici 
servus Pompylus, et Zenonis Stoici servus qui Persaeus 
vocatus est, et Epicuri cui nomen Mys fuit, philosophi non 
incelebres vixerunt’ (Gell. 2. 18, quoted by Menage on 
Diog. Laert. 10. 3). But, if this Pompylus is the Pompylus 


* Cp. Seneca, Epist. 47: ne ‘brutishness’ (7d Onpiddes kat rd 


illud quidem videtis quam omnem 
invidiam majores nostri dominis, 
omnem contumeliam servis de- 


traxerint? | Dominum patrem 
familiae appellaverunt; servos 
(quod etiam in mimis adhuc 


durat) familiares. 

* There is a striking descrip- 
tion in Strabo (p. 224) of ‘the 
conduct of some refractory Cor- 
sican slaves, which shows that 
in these European races mere 


Booxnpatedes) was no security for 
willing slavery. 

* Some of these learned slaves 
discharged an useful function in 
Roman society, for they were 
largely employed in copying MSS. 
‘The place of the press in our 
literature was taken by the slaves’ 
(Schmidt, Denk- und Glaubens- 
freiheit, p. 119, quoted by Guhl 
and Koner, Life of the Greeks and 
Romans, E. T., p. 529). 
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‘mentioned in Theophrastus’ will (Diog. Laert. 5. 54), he is 


there referred to as ‘for a long time past free.’ Theo- 
phrastus had not retained as a slave one who was in no 
sense a natural slave. The system of keeping skilled slaves 
for the profit to be got from their work (C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 13) would vanish with the unsound form 
of the Science of Supply. The class of slaves, by losing 
all its intelligent members, would well nigh lose all chance 
of influencing or corrupting the free population. The 
position of the free labourer or artisan would still be lower, 
as it always is, than in a society where slavery does not 
exist; but slavery would do far less harm in a community 
like the best State of Aristotle, sound in tone and studiously 
secured against its influence, than it did in most Greek 
States. 

Aristotle was probably not aware how much evil and 
misery would be caused in the slave-producing regions of 
Asia and Africa by the wars which he sanctions for the 
purpose of capturing natural slaves!. Nothing can have © 
tended more to demoralize barbarian society in the 
countries round about Greece than the demand for slaves 
in Greece itself, and it may well be doubted whether the 
moral influence even of Aristotle’s ideal householder on the 
slave would have been an adequate compensation for the 
perennial disturbance and degradation of the races from 
which slaves were to be sought. On the other hand, 
Aristotle’s reform would have done much to soften the 
customs of war waged between Hellenes, or between Hel- 
lenes and civilized non-Hellenes. The indiscriminate 
enslavement of the population of cities taken by storm 
would cease. Only those who were natural slaves would 
be enslaved; the rest would be ransomed. Wars of one 
Greek State with another, or of Greeks with some non- 
Hellenic States would have entailed hardly any enslavement. 
The many Greek cities which after the time of Aristotle 
experienced this fate would have escaped. The decrease 
of population in Greece, which became more and more 


1.4.:8,0256b'23'sqq.: 4 (7). 14. 133400 2, 
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marked as time went on!, had probably already begun 
in Aristotle’s day; and one of its causes, at all events, 
would have been removed if enslavement through war 
had been abandoned in the case of those who were not 
slaves by nature. The ransom of captives in war was, 
it is true, already permitted in most cases; it was not, 
however, in all, and the lesson which Aristotle taught was 
one which none needed to learn more than Philip of 
Macedon. Potidaea and Olynthus with the neighbouring 
Chalcidian cities endured enslavement at his hands”. If 
Stageira was destroyed by Philip and its inhabitants 
sold as slaves (Plutarch, Alexander c. 7), its fate may 
well have been present to Aristotle’s mind in this dis- 
cussion. Epirus was permanently ruined by the enslave- 
ment of 150,000 of its population after the subjugation 
of Perseus by Rome. It is evident that in his investiga~ 
tion of the subject of slavery Aristotle raised questions 
of vital importance to the future of Greece. 

We may wish that he had dispensed altogether with 
slavery in his State. If he does not do so, the reason 
is that while he sees rude manual labour to be necessary to 
society, and holds such labour cheap, he also holds that the 
worker must not be too good for his’work, on pain of being 
deteriorated by it, and that the humble type of worker 
appropriate to work of this kind must find a suitable social 
niche ready for his reception, in which whatever good 
there is in him may be developed. That Aristotle’s 
premisses did not logically compel him to make a worker 
of this type the property of a master, we have already 
seen. ; 

In the result, slavery long escaped both abolition and Slow de- 
reform. There was much in Stoicism that might have led fants “4 
to a condemnation of slavery. The idea of the natural 


* See Thirlwall, History of the greatest man Greece had ever 


Greece, 8. 460-7. 

2 See A. Schafer, Demosth. 2. 
40. See also Polyb. 8. 11, where 
Polybius complains that Theo- 
pompus, after praising Philip as 


produced, went on to depict him 
as most vicious, and ‘as having 
enslaved and captured through 
treason with fraud and violence 
more cities than any other man.’ 
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equality of men was familiar to many adherents of the 
school. The Stoics drew a stronger line of demarcation than 
Aristotle had drawn between man and the lower animals. 
They did not probably rate the influence of a man’s vocation 
on his character, or its importance as a source of happiness, 
as high as Aristotle. Cleanthes was not the less a ‘wise 
man’ for his labours as a ‘drawer of water. Slaves were, 
therefore, no longer necessary to save the higher natures 
from deterioration; and slavery lost its Aristotelian razson 
détre. The wise man’s virtue and happiness were not at 
the mercy of social conditions; they were the fruit of 
conviction and self-discipline rather than of social arrange- 
ments. The Stoics did not absolutely teach that the 
structure of society was an indifferent matter, for they had 
their preferences on the subject—their favourite constitu- 
tions and the like; but the general tendency of their teach- 
ing, was, in contrast to that of Plato, to trace virtue, which, 
like Socrates, they identified with knowledge, to philoso- 
phical training apart from social habituation and State 
guidance’. Epicureanism ranked slavery, with wealth and 
poverty, among the things 


Quorum 
Adventu manet incolumis natura abituque : 
Haec solitei sumus, ut par est, eventa vocare”. 


Christianity itself, whatever its ultimate tendency, long 
made it its aim rather to mitigate, than to put an end to, the 
institution. Its earliest view is expressed in the words— 
‘Let every man abide in the same calling, wherein he was 
called. Art thou called being a servant? care not for it; 
but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. For he that 
is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s freedman : 
likewise also, he that is called being free is Christ’s servant. 
Ye are bought with a price; be not ye the servants of 
men®.’ ‘Servants, obey in all things your masters according 


' Cp. Cic. Acad. Post. 1. 10.38 natura aut more perfectas, hic 


(quoted by Zeller, Stoics, E.T., (Zeno) omnes in ratione pone- 
p- 238): cumque superiores non bat. 
omnem virtutem in. ratione esse * Luck aie ast, 


dicerent, sed quasdam virtutes ° 1 Cor. 7uzosas: 
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to the flesh, not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but in 
singleness of heart, fearing God; and whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily as to the Lord and not unto men; knowing that 
of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance, 
for ye serve the Lord Jesus Christ. But he that doeth 
wrong shall receive for the wrong which he hath done; and 
there is no respect of persons!.’ The master and the slave 
were thus alike required to do their duty—the master, 
inasmuch as he also had ‘a Master in heaven’ (Col. 4. 1.): 
the slave, inasmuch as he was the servant of Christ. Be- 
tween the slave, who was ‘the Lord's freedman, and the 
master, who was Christ’s servant, a spiritual, though not a 
social, equality was thus established, and if this did not apply 
to slaves who were not Christians, at all events a door of 
approach was thrown open to all. As time went on, how- 
ever, and slave after slave was admitted to Orders in the 
Christian Church, the whole class of slaves probably gained 
somewhat in general estimation; and though sees and 
monasteries felt no scruple in exercising proprietary rights 
over slaves, they did much, in conformity with St. Paul’s 
injunction, to set the example of a milder treatment of 
them; till the abbot Theodore Studita, who died in 826, 
condemned in his will the owning of slaves by monks or 
monasteries on the ground that the slave no less than the 
freeman is made in the image of God, and the synod of 
Enham in 1009 forbade the sale of Christians as slaves 
because Christ had redeemed slaves as well as freemen by 
the shedding of His blood”. Long ere this, serfage had, 
for secular reasons, taken the place of predial slavery 
in the Roman Empire: still the institution has lingered 
on into modern times. ‘So recently as the reign of James 
the Second, political prisoners of our own kith and kin 
were sold as slaves to toil and die in the tropics of the 


# Cohia..22-5. 

2 See on this subject Schiller, 
Lehre des Aristoteles von der 
Sklaverei, pp. 1-3, from whom 
the above facts are taken. A 
fuller treatment of the subject will 


be found in Wallon, Histoire de 
V’Esclavage,tome 3: see especially 
p. 409 sqq. As to this provision 
of Theodore Studita’s will, see 
Finlay, Byzantine Empire, 1. 261 
(ed..2). 
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West Indies. The maids of honour of the Court of James 
the Second (not 200 years ago) received presents of 
Englishmen condemned for treasonable offences’ Locke 
would seem to accept slavery in his Treatise on Civil 


Government?. ‘There is another sort of servants,’ he says, 


‘which by a peculiar name we call slaves, who being ~ 


captives taken in a just war, are by the right of nature sub- 
jected to the absolute dominion and arbitrary power of their 
masters. These men, having, as I say, forfeited their lives 
and with it their liberties, and lost their estates, and being, 
in the state of slavery, not capable of any property, cannot 
in that state be considered as any part of civil society, 
the chief end whereof is the preservation of property.’ In 
this view he goes beyond Aristotle, who is far from account- 
ing as natural slaves all ‘ captives taken in a just war.’ 


The slave is a member of the household and also an 
object of property; and the transition is natural from the 
part to the whole, from the slave to the Household and 
women and A , : 
children, Property. And here we find Aristotle overtly impugning 
Sia.” the teaching of Plato without the preliminary apologies of 
rejected by the well-known chapter in the Nicomachean Ethics. It 
Sipehent was perhaps impossible for him even nominally to father 
for reject- the Theory of Ideas on Socrates as here he does the Platonic 
Reena Communism?. His rehabilitation of the Household and of 
the right of Several Property is certainly more successful 
than his attempted rehabilitation of Slavery. 

Plato had sought in the Republic, for the sake of unity 
of feeling among the members of his State, to extend the 
sphere of ‘the common’ to the utmost possible limit. He 
had noticed that when some piece of good or ill fortune 


befel individual members of an ordinarily constituted State, 


Plato’s 
scheme of 
a commu- 
nity in 





Sir S. Baker, Rede Lecture on 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, } uly, 1874, 
poi67. 

SU SBS, 

* Pol. 2. cc. 1-6 passim. Con- 
trast the most doubtfully authentic 


part of c. 12 of the same book— 
IlAdtwvos 6 i} re Tay yuvakay Kat 
Taidwv Kal THs ovcias Kowdrns K.T.A. 
(1274b 9). In 2. 7. 1266 tegen 
certain provisions in the Laws 
are ascribed to Plato, and not to 
the Athenian Stranger. 
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some of their fellows sympathized with them, while others 
did not; and he seems to have ascribed this disharmony 
of feeling to the existence of separate households and 
separate rights of property’. Carry the element of ‘com- 
munity’ further till the distinction of meum and tuum 
ceased to exist in relation to women, children, and property, 
and the whole society would feel as one man. This was 
the end he had in view. If in the Republic he appears to 
confine his communistic scheme to the upper section of his 
State*, he affirms in the Laws with the utmost emphasis 
that the best form of the State is that in which the saying, 
‘Friends have all things in common, holds of the entire 
State in the highest possible degree; in which women, 
children, and property are common, and ‘the private and 
individual is altogether banished from life, and things 
which are by nature private such as eyes, and ears, and 
hands, have become common, and in some way see and 
hear and act in common, and all men express praise and 
blame, and feel joy and sorrow, on the same occasions,’ 
and the laws do their best to make the State as much one 
as possible*®. It is evident from this passage that to Plato 
the society in which the household and several property do 
not exist offers the true type of social organization, though 
for some reason he applies his principle in the Republic 
only to the upper section of the State. Huis view apparently 
is that if the upper section of the State is so organized as 
to be at one with itself, then the whole State will be so too 
(cp. Rep. 545 D, # rdéde pev amAoby bri maca Toditeia pera- 
Barre €€ adtod Tod exovros Tas apxds, Grav Ev adTH TovTH aTdors 


> / ¢ a / ON I , / ms 2) / 
EYYEVNTAL 3 OMOvootVTOS O€, KAY TaVvy OALyov 1, abvVaTOY KLVn- 


1 Rep. 462-3. 

? His aim is, in the Third Book 
of the Republic, to secure that 
‘the guardians shall be as good 
as possible and shall not wrong 
the other citizens’ (3.416 C): in 
the Fifth it is rather to secure the 
harmony of the whole State by 
securing the internal harmony of 
the guardians (5. 465 B, rovrep 


\ ? ¢ toed \ , 40) ‘ 
pyy ev eavTots pn oTactalovTa@y, ovdev 


Sewvov pn more 7 GAN wéALs mpos 
Toutous 7) mpos aAAndouvs Styoora- 
tyon). The latter aim is far more 
prominently put forward than the 
other, and it is that with which 
Aristotle is pre-occupied. It is 
clearly implied in Tim. 18 B that 
the plan of Communism applies 
only to the upper section. 

3 Laws 739 B-D (Prof. Jowett’s 
translation 4. 258). 
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Ojvar;). Throughout the Republic, in fact, he seems to 
avoid spending time over the arrangements respecting the 
third class, and to treat this class as of little moment (Rep. 
421 A). 

Most modern forms of communism—those in which there 
is community of property without community of women 
and children—would in no way satisfy Plato. It is the 
existence of the household to which he especially objects ; 
he would object to it, even if the household were supported 
out of a common stock’. My wife—my children—my 
relatives—my clan, phratry, or tribe—to these terms used 
in any exclusive sense he objects. He retains the words 
‘father, ‘son, ‘brother,’ but expands their application, so 
that all exclusiveness of meaning would practically pass 
from them. He seems to hope that relationship would 
thus be rendered powerless for harm. ‘ The guardians, he 
claims (Rep. 464 D), ‘will be free from those quarrels of 
which property, or children, or relations are the occasion.’ 
His language here evidently betrays a consciousness that 
all causes of disharmony would not be removed, and it is 
obvious that even in the ideal State of Plato a guardian 
would feel the misfortunes of a friend far more than those 
of one who was not a friend. 

Aristotle, however, does not pause, as he might have 
done, to point out that Plato’s remedy for sectional feeling 
is after all only a partial one, even from his own point of 
view. He argues the question on its merits, which is, no 
doubt, the most instructive way of treating it. 

His objections to the scheme of a community in women 
and children seem to be, in the main, the following :— 

(1) He questions the end which Plato set before the 
State; and this on two grounds— 

A. The State cannot be made as completely one as 
the individual, or it can be so, only at the cost of its own 
existence. The State is held together, not by contrivances 


‘ This is the tenour of his as among, not indeed the divine, 
language in the Republic; inthe but the human guarantees of 
Politicus, however, he speaks of union for States (310 B). 
marriage and common offspring, 
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for impressing on it the sort of unity which obtains in 
the individual, but by justice and virtue in its members 
(2. 2. 1261a 30: cp. 2. 5. 1263b 36 sq.), which must be 
called into existence by the lawgiver. Whether Aristotle 
quite appreciates the meaning with which Plato used the 
expression, ‘the maximum unity of the State’—whether he 
is right in conceiving Plato to use it in a sense conflicting 
with the inevitable plurality in number and diversity in 
kind of the individuals composing the State, is another 
question. A little later on, as we shall see, he rightly con- 
strues Plato’s ‘unity’ as equivalent to ‘ unanimity.’ 

B. Not the maximum of unity, but the maximum of 
self-completeness is the true end of the State. Here, again, 
we feel that unanimity in no way conflicts with self-com- 
pleteness, though we also feel that Aristotle's dictum is 
a profound one, and more far-reaching than he was perhaps 
himself aware. It explains how the large national State 
of modern times has come to take the place of the small 
city-State of antiquity. 

(2) He questions the means which Plato adopts to secure 
his end. Plato’s citizens will indeed say ‘mine’ and ‘not 
mine’ of the same thing (dua), but they will so speak 
collectively, not individually. When, for instance, all say 
of the same child ‘this is my child, they will only mean 
‘this is my child in a collective sense, not ‘this is my own 
child.’ That is all that the scheme will secure, and that in 
no way contributes to unanimity (ovdéy dyuovontixdv). We 
note that here Aristotle understands the ‘unity’ spoken of 
by Plato as equivalent to ‘unanimity’ (dyévoia), whereas in 
the preceding argument he had treated it as equivalent to 
mathematical unity 1. 

(3) Leaving on one side the question of end and means, 
Aristotle goes on to advance other objections? to the 


1 We also note that Aristotle’s rather of events, joyful or the 
only illustration of ‘all saying reverse, occurring to members of 
“mine” and “not mine” of the the community. 
same thing’ is taken from child- 2 See Cicero’s apparent repro- 
ren, whereas it would seem from duction of them in de Rep. 4. 5.5. 
Rep. 462-3 that Plato is thinking 
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scheme of a community in women and children. It will 
diminish the amount of care and attention given to them}, 
for things held in common receive less attention than things 
held in severalty, and here too the very number of common 
children, and the citizen’s uncertainty what individuals 
really stand in this relation to him, will add to the diffi- 
culty. It will also diminish ‘closeness of connexion’ 
(oikevdrns) within the State, and make affection (g:Afa) weak 
and watery; it will relieve relatives of their duties to each 
other and lessen the chance of their getting help from 
each other; it will leave no room for the exercise of tem- 
perance (cwppoovvy), in relation at least to women (Pol. 2. 
5. 1263 b 9). Certain religious and moral difficulties are 
also raised—such as the probability of incest, parricide, etc., 
occurring between relatives not known by each other to 
be relatives *, and no expiations (Avoe.s) being forthcoming, 
as in similar cases at present®. Nor will Aristotle admit 
the practicability of effectually concealing relationship, 
which will be betrayed by likeness, and also by the revela- 
tions of those who are charged by the State with the 
transfer of children from one class to another. 

Aristotle does not apply to the proposal of a community 
in women and children one criticism which he passes on 
that of a community in property—that it will take away 
a source of pleasure—though this argument might certainly 
be here too urged with truth, and no one would feel its 
truth more than Aristotle*. In many of the criticisms 
which he does make there is much weight. It is probably 
true that warmth of affection would be impaired in a 
society which, though nominally united by ties of relation- 
ship, would practically be an ‘unitized’ society. It is of 
course also true that things held in common receive less 


1 Cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180b 
II sq. 
* Plato probably hopes to pre- 
vent this by the regulations as to 
relationship, Rep. 461 D, which, 
however, would fail of their effect 
where the exact age was unknown. 

§ The thing was known to occur 


already : cp. Clem. Alex. Paed. 3: 
3. p. 265 Potter (quoted by Mar- 
quardt, Rom. Alterth. 7. 1. 81. 6), 
malol mopvevoayte kal paxooas 
Ovyatpaow dyvonoayres mrodAaks 
plyvuvrat marépes, ov pemynuevot 
Tay exredevrav tradiov. 


* Eth, Nic. 8. 14. 1162 a 24. 
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attention than things not so held. Yet Aristotle himself 
proposes that the State shall own land and slaves, and that 
the education of boys shall be managed by State-officers 
as a matter of common concern. He does not explain 
how it is that in these matters he has no fear of ‘neglect’ 
occurring. 

It is remarkable that the defence of the Household 
against Plato in the Second Book contains no reference to 
the statement of the First Book that the Household exists 
by nature, though one would have thought that if this is 
a fact, it ought to be decisive. The claims of the House- 
hold are rested in the First Book partly on its necessity, 
partly on its value as a source of virtue and good life in 
women, children, and slaves. Ifin the Second Book Aris- 
totle adds a reference to its services in promoting affection 
in the State, the new point of view is suggested to him by 
Plato’s error in considering it a source of discord. The 
value of Relationship apart from the Household is a topic 
that emerges only in the Second Book?. 


Aristotle’s criticisms on the plan of a community of 
property are not very dissimilar from his criticisms on the 
plan of a community in women and children. He evi- 
dently feels, however, that there is more to be said for the 
former than the latter*. He wholly rejects the one, while 
he allows that the other has certain advantages*. But 


1 Aristotle approaches’ very * Cp. Cic. de Rep. 4. 5. 5: de 


near to, but does not perhaps 
actually use, an argument used 
by Burke in his Reflections on 
the Revolution in France (Works, 
2. 467 Bohn). ‘We begin our 
public affections in our families. 
No cold relation is a zealous 
citizen. We pass on to our 
neighbourhoods and our habitual 
provincial connexions. These 
are inns and resting-places... 
The love to the whole is not 
extinguished by this subordinate 
partiality. Perhaps it is a sort 
of elemental training to those 
higher and more large regards.’ 


patrimoniis tolerabile est, licet 
sit injustum ; nec enim aut obesse 
cuiquam debet, si sua industria 
plus habet, aut prodesse, si sua 
culpa minus. Sed, ut dixi, potest 
aliquo modo ferri. Etiamne con- 
juges, etiamne liberi communes 
erunt ? 

5 2, 5. 1263a 24, e€er yap 7d && 
apporéepav dyabov" eyo dé To eg 
dporepov TO eK TOU Kowas eivat Tas 
krnoers Kal TO ek Tov idias. He 
probably means that community 
of property would exclude the 
possibility of absolute want. 
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then these advantages can be secured in a less objection- 
able way. For there are many objections to a community 
of property. First, it involves that community in all things 
human (av@pw7iKa mavta), down to the smallest matters 
and matters of everyday recurrence, which more than any- 
thing else tries men’s temper and leads to quarrels!; next, 
it sacrifices that increase of efficiency, which results when 
men are set to work at that which is their own (zpds td.ov 
Exdotov mpocedpevovtos, 1263 a 28)7. It thus effects at 
a great cost what can be effected at no cost at all; for the 
legislator, as the example of the Lacedaemonian and other 
States proves, can produce in the minds of his citizens 
a readiness to make that which is severally owned avail- 
able in use to others; and if he does this, he has done 
all that community of property can do. A third dis- 
advantage is that there is a loss of pleasure when men 
are deprived of the right of calling something their own ?; 
the pleasure is lost that results from the gratification of 
that natural and universal love of self which is only cen- 
sured when it is excessive, and also the pleasure that 
results from aiding and gratifying friends. 

At this point (1263 b 7) Aristotle passes from criticisms 
applicable to community of property only to others which 
apply to both forms of communism, and we see from his 
language (1263 b 7, rots Aiav ev qoioto. tHv wéAww), how 
closely his objections to communism are connected with 
the attempt to intensify overmuch the unity of the State. 
The State is a kowwvia, but it should not be a xowwvia in 
all things human, in everything that can possibly be shared 
(2. 1. 1261 a 2 sq.): the common element in a State, we 
learn elsewhere, is, above all, a constitution (3. 3. 1276 b 


1 It is thus that small matters development’ (Letter of B. in 
are often the occasion of civil Zzmes, Jan. 23, 1884). 


disturbance (7 (5). 4. 1303 b 17). ® Est aliquid quocunque loco, 
* ¢Sir W. Siemens said that if quocunque recessu, 

any invention lay in the gutter, it Unius sese dominum fecisse 

should be given to a separate lacertae. 

owner, that he might have an Juv. 3. 230. 


interest in its furtherance and 


a 
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1 sq.), and a common constitution means a common plan 
of life (6 (4). 11. £295 a 40: cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 35). 

A few remarks, applicable to communism in both its 
forms, wind up Aristotle’s discussion of the subject. Its 
superficial promise of peace is an illusion. If much that 
is evil would disappear with severalty of property, much 
that is good would also be lost. Life would not be worth 
living in Plato’s State (1263 b 29). It was the choice of 
a false end for the State—the utmost possible unity—that 
led Socrates astray. The State must not be made ‘one’ 
at the cost of its essential characteristic of ‘plurality’ 
(7AnO0s); the unifying agency must be education. After 
an appeal to the evidence of history! against Plato’s 
scheme, Aristotle adds that Plato would find, if he made 
the experiment, that a State cannot be brought into exist- 
ence without tribal and other divisions incompatible with 
a too strictly constituted unity. The State, it is implied, 
is not a mathematical unit, but a Whole consisting of differ- 
entiated parts held together by virtue. Not the maximum 
of unity in the sense of community in everything, but 
virtue, is the end at which the legislator should aim. Unity 
will come with virtue, not otherwise. This is the burden of 
the chapters on Communism. It is evident that Aristotle's 
argument against Communism is primarily an argument 
against ‘unitarian’ Communism, though many of his objec- 
tions apply to the Communism with which we are familiar. 

Some of them would be more in place if Aristotle 
himself recognized no common property in his State. His 
shrewd anticipation of social discord in societies where 
property is held in common, seems hardly to be borne 
out by experience, if we may judge by recorded or existing 


cases of common ownership. 


1 Though Aristotle takes notice 
of various forms of Communism, 
or approximate Communism, in 
relation to land and its produce, 
prevailing among certain bar- 
barian races, he is not aware how 
important a part the modified 


To his argument that pro- 


Communism of the Village Com- 
munity has played in the history 
of mankind; still less is he 
acquainted with the story of its 
general, though gradual, rejection 
and abandonment. 
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prietary right (‘the magic of property,’ as we say) increases 
the care devoted to things, it may be added that it stimu- 
lates industry by the hope which it holds forth of an 
assured reward. A communistic society could not appeal 
to hope to the same extent. The argument that some 
pleasures, and opportunities for the exercise of some virtues, 
would cease to exist in a communistic society, is deserving 
of notice. The test of the satisfactoriness of institutions 
in the Laws of Plato had been their favourableness to 
virtue (705 E: 770 C-771 A: 836 D): it is interesting 
to observe that Aristotle takes pleasure also into account ?. 
The question, indeed, may be raised, whether the mere 
fact that an institution is productive of pleasure, or of par- 
ticular kinds of virtue, is decisive in its favour. May we 
not fairly ask for proof that it is productive of more plea- 
sure or more virtue, than of the opposites to pleasure and 
virtue, or of more pleasure or virtue than would exist 
without it? Bull-fighting is no doubt productive of some 
kinds of virtue; yet is this a decisive argument in its 
favour?? We discern, however, in the background of 
Aristotle’s reasoning a principle of importance—that the 
institutions of the State should satisfy the permanent and 
universal tendencies of human nature: it seems to be im- 
plied that these tendencies are sure to be sound, if kept 
within due bounds (1263 a 41 sq.). The legislator must 
recognize and accept them, and find a place for them in 


his scheme; he must not try to eradicate them. The State | 


is intended to fulfil man’s nature, not to do violence to it ; 
and just as the nature of the individual must be respected, 
so must the nature of the State. No attempt must be 
made to impress on it an uncongenial degree of unity. 
The industrial value of the institution of several property— 
the part it has played and is playing in the subjugation 
of Nature by man—is, of course, not dwelt on by Aristotle. 

* In the same spirit he makes though certain forms of virtue 
the pleasurableness of music an might disappear under a Com- 
argument in its favour (5 (8). 5. munistic ~égzme, they might be 


1339 b 25 sqq.). replaced by others of equal or 
* It may also be argued that greater worth. 
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What is present to his mind is the influence of the insti- 
tution on the individual, not on the fortunes of the race. 
The same defect appears in his view of the State, which 
_he holds to exist, not in any degree for the benefit of 
mankind, but solely for the benefit of its members. So 
again, it is less the industrial, than the political and ethical, 
bearings of Communism that are present to his mind. 
Workers in modern societies sigh for some relief from 
crushing industrial competition and often seek it in Com- 
munism, but excessive competition is a social ailment of 
which Aristotle is altogether unconscious. 

Nor does he anywhere recognize the undoubted element 
of truth contained in Plato’s rejection of the Household and 
Several Property. He seems to hold that there are no 
drawbacks connected with either institution, which a cor- 
rect system of rearing and education, acting on well- 
constituted natures, is not fully capable of obviating. His 
arguments against community of property, again, though 
directed against its fitness to form the base of an entire 
social system, are so unqualified that they might be em- 
ployed against its use in minor societies within a State. 
It may well be, however, that Plato’s error lay, not so 
much in his belief in the possibility and advantageousness 
of an union in which the individual life should be lost and 
merged in that of the whole, but rather in his setting it 
forth as the standard to which political society ought to 
conform, if possible, everywhere. The régzme which is out 
of place in a State may be salutary in a monastic com- 
munity. 

It should be noticed also that the proprietary right which 
Aristotle defends is the bare right of several property, apart 
from the right of inheritance, which stands equally in need of 
explanation and defence. And then again, while he defends 
the institution of several property, he is apparently in favour 
of limiting the amount held by individuals, and he marks 
out with some care the ways in which property is to be 
acquired and used. We note, further, that in his best 
State the right of owning land is confined to the citizens— 


Sketch of 
the Greek 
household 
as Plato 

and Aris- 


totle found 


it. 
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men who have received a careful moral training and are 
likely to use it aright. Aristotle is as little an unqualified 
defender of the right of several property as he is of 
Slavery. 

The question of Communism has never been discussed 
with a closer reference to the end for which human society 
exists. Communism is held by Aristotle to spoil and 
impoverish human life, to rob men of opportunities of 
virtuous activity and harmless enjoyment, and thus to 
diminish happiness: this is his main reason for rejecting 
it. In effect, he rests the institutions of the Household and 
Several Property on their true basis—their value to man as 
a means to perfect life, or, in modern language, as a means 
of civilization. 


Aristotle, then, declares in favour of the Household. The 
Greek household does not, however, escape without some 
modification at his hands. It will be best first to cast a hasty 
glance at the Greek household as Aristotle found it, before 
we go on to study his conception of wnat it ought to be. 

In the view of the Greeks, a man’s first duty to his house- 
hold was to perpetuate it by marriage. The gods of the family 
must not lose their worship ; the ranks of the clan (yévos), 
phratry, tribe, and State must not be thinned. Indeed, the 
begetting of offspring was, for the father himself, a means of 
immortal existence’. Views of this kind may often have 
been a source of over-population, and thus of pauperism and 
even of political danger, in ancient Greece, for the prejudices 
of the Greeks made the practice of many branches of in- 
dustry and trade distasteful to them, while emigration 
involved the loss of the valuable rights of a citizen. It 
is easy to understand how the poorer citizens, in States in 
which they were the masters, often came to quarter them- 
selves on the public revenues to a considerable extent. It 
is easy, again, to understand how the exposure of children, 


‘Cp. Plato, Laws 721 B-C: baum’s note on the first named 
773 E : and Aristot.de Gen. An. passage. 
2. 2. 731b 31sqq. See Stall- 
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and especially of female children, was not uncommon; and 
how at length, at Athens, Antipater found that out of 
21,000 citizens only gooo possessed property in excess of 
the value of 2000 drachmas'. The first problem, then, in 
reference to the household was how to adjust its rate of 
reproduction to the interests of the community. 

Another common view as to the household made the main 
function of its head the increase of its substance. Many, 
as we have seen, almost or altogether identified the Science 
of Supply with the Science of Household Management, and 
Xenophon in the Oeconomicus had gone so far as to put 
this view into the mouth of Socrates. 
KpaTns, emLoTHNS meV Tivos Cdogev Huy dvopa civar 7 olKovopta* 


Ovxkody, Epy 6 Yw- 
€ he rs vA DJ / 2 y , xy / . 
n O€ EmcoTHun aityn epaivero, 7) oikovs dvvavTar ave avOpwror 
otkos b€ nuiv épatveto Orep KThows 7 otiuTaca (Xen. Oecon. 
6.4). It is true that Xenophon is here rather interpreting 
the word ofkovouia than attempting to determine which of 
the functions of the head of the household is the highest 
and most truly characteristic; elsewhere he fully recog- 
nizes the educational responsibilities of the parent (Oecon. 
7.12). Still he not only tolerates but commends that un- 
limited quest of wealth which Aristotle condemns—at any 
rate he does so, when an unselfish and liberal use is made of 
what is acquired. His Cyrus says in the Cyropaedia (8. 2. 
20 sqq.): GAN eit dmAnotos Kayo wotep of Addo xpnudtav* 
THOE ye pevToL Siadepery por SoKG Tov TAEloTr, StL ot pev, eTEL- 
day TOV ApKOVYTOY TEPLTTA KTHTWVTAL, TA MeV AUTOV KaTOpUTTOVGL, 
x x / \ x / / + 
Ta O€ KaTaoHTOVCL, Ta O€ ... pvdAaTTOVTES TPAayuaTa EXOVTLW ... 
eae be n XX nr n bah Wd St oN ¥. 2 3 b,' 
€y@ 6 vTNpETO pev Tots Oeots Kal dpéyopat et TAELOVwWL"* ETrELdaY 
d€ KTHTMpAL, dv dw TepiTTa dvTa TOV eu0l dpkovyTwY, ToUTOLS Tas 
T evdelas Tov dirwv é€axodua, kal mAovticav Kal evepyeTav 
2! re BA 9 IA n \ / \ 2 V4, 
avOpomovs evvoray €€ ai’TGv KTGuar kal dpidtiav, Kat éx TovTwY 
KapTovpwar aopdActay Kal evKAevay *. 


1 Diod. 18. 18. _object in acquiring is to give 


2 See L. Schmidt, Ethik der 
alten Griechen, 2. 380, who com- 
pares Xen. Oecon. 11. 9. The 
passage quoted in the text makes 
it abundantly clear that Cyrus’ 


away; some of his friends, in fact, 
say of him (Cyrop. 8. 4. 31)—ovx 
6 Kupou Tpdmos Tovovros oios ypnpa- 
riferOa, adda Oidovs padrdrov 7 
Kr@pevos noerar:; and Cyrus says 
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Apart, however, from prepossessions as to the main func- 
tion of the household, its constituent relations, those of 
husband and wife, father and child, master and slave, 
tended to vary considerably. It was only, indeed, in bar- 
barian communities that the wife was commonly the slave 
(Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b 5), or else the tyrant (2. 9. 1269 b 24 sq.), 
of her husband, or that the father’s authority over his son 
became a despotism (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 27, év Tlépoais 8’ 
} TOD TaTpos TupavviKH’ xpOvTat yap os dSovAors Tots vieow); yet 
even in Greek States these relations were far from being the 
same under different constitutions or even in different classes 
of society. In oligarchies the sons and wives of the ruling 
class were greatly over-indulged (7 (5). 9. 1310 a 22: 6 (4). 
15. 1300 a 7); in the tyranny and extreme democracy the 
‘domination of women and over-indulgence of slaves’ (yuva- 
koxpatia kal dovAwy aveows, 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 32 sq.) are said 
to prevail’: at Sparta also, though for quite other reasons, 
women were over-powerful (2. 9. 1269 b 31), and the large 
dowries which were the natural concomitant of this state of 
things added in their turn to the evil. In households of 
the poorer class, again, the wife and children were neces- 
sarily employed as attendants (a@kédovOor), no slaves being 
kept (8 (6). 8. 1323a 5); and here the wife could not 
possibly be confined to the house (6 (4). 15. 1300 a 6). 
The whole aspect of the household consequently altered. 

In the average household of the better class at Athens, 
the wife was often married at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
(Xen. Oecon. 7. 5), after a maidenhood spent in the recesses 
of her father’s house, from which, in the city at all events, 
she only rarely emerged*; robbed as a girl of her due 
share of air and exercise, white-complexioned beside her 
sunburnt father and brothers who spent their lives in the 
open air, or even beside women and girls of the poorer 
class, delicate in comparison with the strong-limbed maidens 


himself to his friends (ibid. 8. 4. 2 In Lysias. ¢. Sim, /c.ggeeee 

36)—taira, & dvdpes, Gmavra Sei daughters of the speaker’s sister 

vuas ovdey paddov ena nyeioOac i) had been soquietlyand decorously 

Kal Uperepa K.T.A. brought up that they blushed even 
+ Cp. Plato, Rep. 563 B. to be seen by their relations ! 
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of Sparta; taught to weave and to command her appetite’, 
and perhaps also to read, write, and cipher’, but necessarily 
relying much on her husband (as we see from Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus) for any real assistance in the development 
of her character and intelligence. The natural quickness 
of the race, however, would make a little experience go 
a long way. 

In matters of property, the Attic law was not unkind 
to females, for though the sons alone inherited where sons 
there were, daughters often received liberal portions or 
dowers, and these remained available for their support’, if 
on the death of the husband the widow preferred to leave 
his house, which she sometimes did even when there were 
children of the marriage*, while, if she did not, she had a 
claim for alimony on her sons®, The dower was also re- 
turned by the husband, if he put away his wife. The 
husband, on receiving it at the time of the marriage, gave 
the family of his bride some tangible security for it®, the re- 
venues of which he continued to receive, though he must no 
doubt have been unable to alienate it without their consent. 
As the husband could divorce his wife at a moment’s notice 


1 Xen. Oecon. 7. 6. 

* Xenophon makes no mention 
of Ischomachus’ wife having been 
taught these things, but Oecon. 
9. 10 (a passage to which Mr. 
Evelyn Abbott has drawn my at- 
tention) seems to imply that she 
could at any rate read an inven- 
tory. Goll (Kulturbilder 3. 328) 
holds that girls’ education did just 
reach this point. ‘Kept out of the 
way of all public instruction, and 
pent within doors which seldom 
opened for them, the girls learnt 
from their mothers and nurses the 
arts of spinning, weaving, and sew- 
ing, and that of cookery in its 
higher forms, adding to these ac- 
complishments at the utmost a 
rudimentary knowledge of reading 
and writing. Perhaps they were 
not always taught reading and 
writing, for we find Theophrastus 
insisting that girls should betaught 


these subjects, though not beyond 
the limit of household exigencies 
(Zeller, GroiPhagea ood 6 

’ The dower in this case re- 
verted to the xvpios of the wife, 
and he was bound to support 
her. 

* Demosth.in Boeot. de Dote p. 
loro. The remarriage of widows 
appears to have been common at 
Athens. Plato recommends, on 
the contrary, that ‘when a man 
dies leaving a sufficient number 
of children, the mother of his 
children shall remain with them 
and bring them up,’ unless ‘ she 
appears to be too young to remain 
fitly unmarried ’ (Laws 930 C). 

® [Demosth.] in Phaenipp. p. 

1047. 
6 Where the dowry was large, 
this cannot have been possible 
unless the bridegroom had at 
least equal means. 
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by simply turning her out of the house, dowers were almost 
a necessity of married life at Athens. The position of a 
dowerless wife was so precarious that it was little better 
than that of a concubine. But then the system of dowers, 
no doubt, gave additional facilities to divorce, and when the 
dowry was considerable, the wife was commonly thought 
to be likely to be overbearing and the husband to be 
unduly subservient (Plato, Laws 774 C). For this and other 
reasons Plato thinks it best to abolish dowries (Laws 
742 C: 774Csq.), and to reserve the right of divorce 
for the State (Laws 929 E sqq.). 

The dowry system, as practised at Athens, and very 
probably in Greece generally, evidently tended to main- 
tain a connexion between the wife and her father’s family ; 
her entrance into her husband’s house was not irrevocable, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus has good ground for the 
contrast which he draws? between Greek wedlock and 
wedlock as he describes it in the earlier days of Rome, 
when both dower and wife passed irrevocably to the hus- 
band, marriage being indissoluble, and the dower not 
reclaimable by action at law. The wife, in fact, in early 
Rome became once for all a member of her husband’s 
family, ‘a complete participant both in property and sacred 
rites’ (Kowwvos aravTwv xpnpatwv Te kal tepOv), and inherited 
from her husband just as a daughter would. 

After marriage, the care of the children, the supervision 
of the slaves, and the general management of a household 
in which much that we buy was probably made at home, 
would leave but little spare time to the wife. She would 
now be freer to pass the threshold of the house, accom- 
panied, no doubt, by one or more female slaves—would 
appear at marriage feasts and the family gatherings which 
answered to our christenings, take part in funeral proces- 
sions, and be present at some State festivals, especially at 
festivals confined to her sex. But the husband would be 


’ Dionysius of Halicarnassus generally, and not to be thinking 
(Ant. Rom. 2. 25) seems to have of the Attic household only. 
the Greek household in view 2 Ant. Rom. 2. 25. 
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much away from home during the day1, and both for this 
reason and because the only servants were slaves, it was 
well that the wife should leave the house but little—indeed, 
apart from this, the proper place for the wife was felt to be 
the home. Many women seem to have hugged their 
fetters; Plato speaks of the sex in the Laws (781 A, C) 
as loving darkness and seclusion, and anticipates some 
difficulty in prevailing on women to come forth into the 
light of day. The poorer sort of women were comparatively 
free from these disabilities, and it was a social distinction 
to be subject to them. The men, with their heads full of 
politics and war, would feel that if they were themselves 
not domestic in their tastes, others must be so for 
them, and that the indoor life of Greek women was the 
natural complement of the outdoor life of Greek husbands 
and fathers ; but the race was too aspiring to do full justice 
to a woman’s life, especially after the improvement in male 
education and the increase in the interest of Greek politics 
which mark the fifth century before Christ. It was seldom 
that Greek wives, elsewhere than in the Lacedaemonian 
‘State (Pol. 2. 9. 1269b 31), invaded the men’s domain and 
made their influence felt in the political field, though tyrannies 
and extreme democracies seem sometimes to have found it 
worth their while to court their good will (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 
32 sqq.); more often they consoled themselves by indulg- 
ing in religious enthusiasm ?, to the dismay of men like Me- 
nander’s Misogynist, who complains (Misog. fr. 4 and 5): 
"EmirpiBovow nas ot Geol 
pddtota Tovs ynpavras’ del yap Twa 
dyew éoptny €or avdyxn, 


t Xen. Oecon. 3. 12, éorw dro 
a@\X@ TOV oTrovdaiav Teiw emit péemets 
x a Re >d 4s” ad \ 
i) TH yuvatki; Ovdent, en. “Eote be 
ivf > Mi 4 x len} 1 
ér@ eAdogova Suadeyn TH yuvarké ; 
Ei d€ py, ov mroddois ye, ey. 

2 Cp. Plato, Laws 909 E; Plu- 
tarch, Praecept. Conjug. c. 19. 
Plutarch’s picture of the interior 
of a yuvatkwviris iS not a very 
cheerful one—éeretra kal weddds 
€oTt TO eVOupeiy tovs pr) moda 


, ° » A > , 
mpdocovras’ €der yap evOuporépas 
eivat yuvaikas avdpa@yv, olkoupia ta 

\ , . \ a ¢ ‘ , 
moANa auvovaas’ vuvi de 6 pev Bopéeas 
dia rrapOevxns dmaddxpoos ov 
diana, 
t , 3 
és gnow “Hatodos* Avra dé kal 
tapaxal kat KaxoOupia dia (ndorv- 
, ‘ iM \ , 
mias kai devorOatpovias kat pidotipias 
kai xev@v OoEGv, Gaas ovK dy Elza TLS, 
els THY yuvatkwvitw droppeovawy (De 
Tranq. Animi, c. 2). 
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and again : } 

"Eddopev S€ mevrakis tis nyépas, 

exupBarigov 0° émra Oepdrawat Kiko" 

ai & wdddvgor. 
On the other hand, the wife had often to complain of her 
husband's unfaithfulness, which escaped with little censure 
in a society based on slavery’. If we may judge, however, 
from Aristotle’s testimony to the prevalence of ‘feminine 
ascendency’ and the ‘over-indulgence of women’ in 
extreme democracies, which is borne out by that of Plato 
(Rep. 563 B: cp. Laws 774 C), the Athenian wife was as 
often the oppressor as the oppressed. It was the fashion 
to give considerable dowries?, and consequently the wife 
had her husband a good deal in her power, for a 
divorce entailed the withdrawal, not only from him, but 
also apparently from the children, of revenues which 
they could in many cases ill afford to lose. A change in 
the position of the wife may well have come about, as 
L. Schmidt points out, in the period which commences 
with Alexander, when the loss of political freedom con- 
tributed with other causes to divert men’s minds in some 
degree from politics and to give increased prominence to 
family life. The old traditions would also be less powerful 
in the great new cities, which now became the most con- 
spicuous centres of Greek life?*. 

As to the relation of parent and child, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus tells us that in Greece ‘children were often 
guilty of unseemly conduct to their fathers®’; he is not 
satisfied with the temporary authority which was all that 
Greek custom conceded to the father, ceasing with the 
second year after puberty or at marriage or with enrolment 


1 See L. Schmidt, 2. 194 sqq. 
Even Plutarch’s language on this 
point is not quite what we should 
expect (Conj. Praec. c. 16). 

* See Boeckh, Public Economy 
of Athens, E. T. pp. 483 and 514. 

Ser 426% 

£ L. Schmidt contrasts the 
freedom with which Gorgo and 


Praxinoe, in the 15th Idyll of 
Theocritus, find their way about 
Alexandria, with Athenian custom 
(2. 427). 

5 Ant. Rom. 2. 26, moAAa & 
"EdAnow ind rékvov eis marepas 
aoxnpoveirat. Compare Plato, Rep. 
562 E. 
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in the public registers, nor again with the comparatively 
moderate penalties for disobedience which Greek law 
permitted the father to inflict, such as expulsion from 
the home or disinheritance. He prefers a fuller paternal 
authority, more nearly resembling the Roman jfatria 
potestas. Greek law, it is true, regarded the father rather 
as ‘the natural guardian and administrator of the common 
property of the household', than as its absolute owner, 
but the powers it conferred on him were not perhaps 
insufficient, and the remedy was probably to be sought 
in an improvement of the training of the parents, and 
especially of the mother, and in making her more of a 
spiritual force in the household. Loved and honoured she 
was already: 

Ovx gorw ovdey pnrpds ndiov réeKxvois* 

epare pntpds, maides, os ovK eat Epws 

TovovTos GAXos, olos diwy épar, 
says one of Euripides’ characters in a fragment of the 
Erechtheus preserved by Stobaeus (Floril. 79. 4); but 
another says, 

"ANN’ tor’, euol pev ovTos ovK eoTat vdpos 

TO pr) OU oe, paTep, mpoogiAn vepery aet 

Kat Tov Otkaiov Kal TéK@v TOY Gav yxapty* 

orepyo Se tov dvoavra tay TdvTav Bpotav 

paditaO* dpi(@ rodro, Kai od py POdvei, 

Keivou yap e&€S8daaTov"* ovd av eis avip 

yuvatkos avdjnoetev, GAAG TOU TaTpds?. 
And thus, while Xenophon, in his kindly Oeconomicus, 
fully recognizes her as the colleague of the father in the 
education of the children ®, the writer of the (so-called) first 


1 C, F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
3.§ 11. The Attic father had, how- 
ever, the right to renounce his son 
by proclamation through a herald 
and so to disinherit him—a right 
which Plato in the Laws makes 
over to the whole kith and kin on 
the father’s proposition (928-9) ; 
and his unchecked power of gift 
would be an additional security 
for his authority over his children. 
Plato’s reform of the paternal 


renunciation anticipates in some 
degree the change in the law, 
which, in Lucian’s day, permitted 
the renounced son to appeal 
against his father’s decision to 
a dicastery (see Lucian’s ’Amoxn- 
putropevos, Cc. 8). 

2 Stob. Floril. 79. 27. 

3 Oecon. 7. 12. Plato in the 
Laws is for adding to the powers 
of the mother: see Stallbaum’s 
note on Laws 774 E. 
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book of the Oeconomics falsely attributed to Aristotle, 
thoughtful as he is, appears to leave her only the function 
of rearing the child, and to claim for the father the task of 
educating it (Oecon. 1. 3. 1344:a 7). On the whole, she was 
hardly one of the heads of the household (except when the 
accident of a great dowry made her too potent), and its only 
real head was for a large part of the day an absentee. The 
gentler influence for good in the household is often not the 
least powerful, but it had no proper place made for it 
in Greece. Greek civilization did not give women an 
adequate training, or call for enough from them: these 
were more serious faults than its contraction of their rights 
or of their freedom. The most glaring defects of the actual 
Greek household, in Aristotle’s view, were, however, 
probably the insufficient preparation of its head for his 
functions and its ‘Cyclopic’ freedom from State-guidance 
(Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180a 24 sqq.). Each household was 
allowed to make of itself exactly what it liked, and to train 
its subordinate members in its own way, as if it did not 
matter to the State what training they received. 

It was unfortunate that in the Lacedaemonian State, in 
which women appear to have been least controlled and 
most powerful, they were, in the view of Aristotle at all 
events, worst. Lycurgus was believed to have tried to 
train the Lacedaemonian women in the same hardy habits 
as the men, but to have been foiled by their resistance}: 
at any rate, their life was in complete contrast to that 
of the men—luxurious and abandoned to every kind of 
vice (Pol. 2. 9. 1269 b 22). Aristotle does not distinctly 
mention the fact that they shared in youth the gymnastic 
training of the boys, but he may well be referring to it 
when he implies that they were trained to be ‘fearless’ 


1 Pol. 2. 9. 1270a 6 sq.: cp. (sovorxn)—but this does not pre- 


Plato, Laws 781 A, et&avros tov 
vonobérov. Both Xenophon (de 
Rep. Lac. 1. 3-4) and Plato (Laws 
806 A) speak of the girls of this 
State as receiving a gymnastic 
training—Plato, indeed, adds that 
they were also trained in ‘music’ 


vent the latter from regarding the 
women (with Aristotle) as ‘unre- ~ 
gulated by law,’ the result being 
that ‘many laxities had crept in 
(oda tapépper) Which law might 
have mended’ (Laws 781 A). 
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(Opacvrnros, 1269 b 35); their fearlessness, however, he says, 
was of no use in household life, and broke down in war, 
as their conduct during the Theban invasion of Laconia 
showed. On the other hand, the Lacedaemonians, like 
many other military races, were very submissive to feminine 
influence; they gave their daughters large dowries, which 
the law left it in their power to do; nor did the State 
retain any control over the disposal of orphan heiresses 
in marriage. The result was that wealth came to be con- 
centrated in a few hands, that the number of proprietors 
and also of citizens dwindled, and that the greed for wealth, 
which was a feature of the Lacedaemonian character, 
was intensified in the few remaining citizens by the desire 
to provide the women with the means of lavish living. 
So great, in fact, was the power of the women that their 
influence made itself felt even in the administration of 
the shortlived Lacedaemonian empire. 

Aristotle’s criticism of the institutions of this State in re- 
lation to women illustrates his remark (1. 13.1260 b 15 sq.) 
as to the importance of training women to virtue, and to 
the kind of virtue most in accordance with the given con- 
stitution, for in this instance the defects of the women were 
among the causes which led to the deterioration of the 
men and the enfeeblement of the State. He seems to 
imply that the women should have been trained to tem- 
perance, and their habits of life better regulated. Whether 
he wished that women should have any further intellectual 
training than Greek women usually enjoyed in his day, we 
do not know; but he seems to have been in favour of giving 
them, probably through the medium of their fathers and 
husbands, some sort of moral education and also of regu- 
lating their habits of life within the household. The 
Lacedaemonian household, he evidently feels, was more 
actively prejudicial than any other form of the household 
known to Greece !. 


1 Plutarch’s lives of Agis and Aristotle speaks, but they show 
Cleomenes refer to a generation that the wealth and power of the 
a century later than that of which Lacedaemonian women remained 
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Plato 
abolishes 
the house- 
hold in the 
Republic 
and recon- 
structs it in 
the Laws, 
leaving it 
even there 
only a 
somewhat 
shadowy 
existence. 
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We may now turn to the question, how Plato and Aris- 
totle respectively deal with the Household. In the 
Republic, «as we have already seen, Plato abolished the 
household. In the Laws he retains it, but makes consider- 
able changes in its arrangements, some of which are im- 
provements, while others, such as the institution of public 
meal-tables for women and girls no less than for men and 
boys, would have impaired its intimacy and probably its 
influence. His plan, stated briefly, is to set not only women 
but also girls free from their enforced seclusion, and to 
call them forth into the light of day; to educate girls in 
much the same way as boys, though after six years of age 
apart from them!; to open office in the State to women, 
or, at all events, any offices for which they have a special 
fitness; to admit them in some degree even to military 
service; to postpone the age of marriage in the case of 
girls, so that they may be the fitter to be mothers; to 
forbid dowries, both as tending to place wife and husband 
in a false relation to each other and as leading to the union 
of fortunes and the over-enrichment of a few; to treat 
matriage as instituted less for the comfort or pleasure of the 
individuals composing the household, than for the end of 
providing the State with offspring fit in mind and body to 
become its citizens; and to make succession to the citizens’ 


unbroken up tothat time, and so far 
bear out Aristotle’s account ; they 
reveal to us, however, some noble 
characters among them, not un- 
worthy of the influence they pos- 
sessed, and ‘spiritual forces’ in 
the fullest sense of the word. 
These lives are probably based 
on the history of Phylarchus, 
who took the side of Cleomenés 
and the Lacedaemonians against 
Aratus and the Achaeans (Polyb. 
2.56), and was perhaps somewhat 
given to writing for effect; but 
there may well have been women 
at Sparta to whom Aristotle’s ge- 
neral judgment would not apply, 
both in his days and later. 

+ Both sexes are to be trained 


in the following studies, taken 
successively : — Riding, military 
exercises, and the use of warlike 
weapons ; wrestling, dancing un- 
der arms, recitation, and singing ; 
reading and writing, the use of 
the lyre, the rudiments of arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy. 
Plato knows, however, that the 
male and female character are 
not the same (802 D-E), and 
he will have different songs com- 
posed for the two sexes: males 
are to learn songs expressive of 
TO peyadomperes kal TO mpds THY 
avdpelay pérov, females songs in 
which 70 xécpiov Kai c@ppoy pre- 
dominates. 
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lots of land follow the rule of Unigeniture, in order that these 
may remain undivided, permission being given to the father 
to choose the son who is to succeed him, and care being 
taken that the other sons shall not want!. Plato’s language 
in Laws gog D sqq. is wide enough to include the abolition 
of the domestic worship of Hestia at the household hearth 
and of other household gods: iepd pndé ets ev idiars oikiaus 
exTo0m" Oew 8 Srav ent vodv in Twi, mpds Ta Synudora trw 
Ovowr, kal Tots tepedot Te kal tepelas eyxeipiCeTw Ta Ovparta, ots 
dyvela TovTwy emipedys cvvevEdobw b€ adrds Te Kal Os dv eOEAn 
He appears to make the public 
places for sacrifice the only places for sacrifice, and the 
public priests and priestesses the only sacrificers. But this 
is not probably his intention, for in other passages of the 
Laws he evidently contemplates the continued existence of 
private rites (717 B: 785 A): his wish is to prevent the 
household becoming what it seems often to have been, the 
secret nursery of superstitious worships (909 E: 910 B); he 
probably does not mean to meddle with old-established 
cults, like those of Hestia and Zevs épxetos or €p€oruos. 
Plato is eager to flood the recesses of the Greek house- 
hold with the light of day, and partly with this end in view 
institutes public meals not only for the men and boys but 
also for the women and girls (vocitia b€ kateckevacpeva ein 


> > fay 4 
mer avTod vvedyecOat. 


Xwpls pev Ta TOV avdpGr, eyyus 5’ éxdpeva Ta TOV adTots oiKelwr, 
Tatdwv Te dua Onredv kal TGv pnTépwv adtats, 806 E)*. The 
members of the household described in the Laws would 
apparently be but little alone with each other, and not 
probably often at home except at night, for their meals 
would be taken in the public halls, the women and girls 
sitting apart from the men and boys*®. The household 





1 Plutarch (Comment. in Hesiod. 
c. 20) attributes a similar pre- 
ference for Unigeniture to Ly- 
curgus—pymore O€, dyno 6 IIdov- 
rapxos, kal \drov erera To ‘Howdde@ 
Kai evoxpatns kat Avkovpyos mpo 
rovr@v’ of mavtes @ovTo Sew eva 
KAnpovoyuoy Karahureiv. 

* It is curious that Plato takes 


no notice of the architectural 
arrangements of the Greek dwel- 
ling-house, which reflected so 
conspicuously the contrast be- 
tween male and female life. One 
would have expected him to 
insist on its reconstruction. 

$ Sir T. More adopts in his 
Utopia the plan of common 


N 2 


Aristotle’s 
view of the 
household 
and its true 
organiza- 
tion. 
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would thus cease to be a body of persons supplied from 
a common store of their own (éyuocimvor), and the relations 
of husband and wife and of parent and child would pro- 
bably suffer some relaxation. Plato's pretty ideal picture 
(Laws 931 A) of the parents seated by the hearth like 
sacred statues among children who half worship them 
would perhaps hardly be realized in so scattered an unity 
as the household of the Laws. The State appears to take 
upon itself not only the physical and intellectual, but also 
the moral training of young and old, and to leave little for 
the household to do, except indeed to bring ‘fools’ into 
the world and ‘suckle’ them?. It would seem to escape 
abolition only to be condemned to a somewhat shadowy 
existence. 


With Aristotle’s views as to the true organization of the 
household we are only imperfectly acquainted. We get 
many separate glimpses of them, but no continuous and 
systematic statement. He glances at its structure in the 
Fifth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics, and again in the 
Eighth Book; but Justice is the subject with which he is 
more immediately concerned in the former book, and 
Friendship in the latter. In the First Book of the Politics 
the question before him is not so much what is the true 
constitution of the household as who is the true house- 
holder; and we penetrate into the subject only far enough 
to ascertain the true relation of the head of the house- 
hold to wife, child, and slave. Even this topic is not fully 
treated, and cannot be so till the constitution is dealt with 
(1. 13. 1260b 8 sqq.). In the Second Book we are as much 


meals, but rangesmen and women 794A). They are not even to 


along opposite sides of the same 
table (Utopia, lib. ii. p. 9o, ed. 
Bas. 1518). 

* Even mere babies of three 
years old, girls and boys alike, 
are to gatheratthevillage-temples, 
and to be formed into ayéAa for 
games, under the control of women 
appointed by the State (Laws 


play in families or under their 
mother’s eye, when once over 
three. In fact, as mothers in 


the State of the Laws were to — 


engage in the same pursuits as 
men and to take their meals at 
public meal-tables, some arrange- 
ment of this kind was almost 
necessary. 
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concerned with the family relation as with the household, 
and the whole question is approached from a different point 
of view. Then there isa chapter or two in the Fourth Book 
on the age of marriage and the management of young 
children. We have also the so-called First Book of the 
Oeconomics, which can hardly have been written by Aristotle, 
and the voyor avdpos kat yayerns preserved only in a Latin 
translation (Val. Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, p. 644 
sqq.), of the Greek original of which the same thing may 
be said. On the two latter documents, therefore, we can- 
not venture to rely. It is not, however, difficult to trace 
the general tendency of Aristotle’s views. 

According to him, the household, like the State, comes 
into being for one end and exists for another. It begins in 
the impulses of reproduction and self-preservation, perhaps 
also in the impulse of sociality (4v0pw7o0s yap rh pioer ovvdva- 
oTikoy paddov 7) modutiKdy, Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162 a 17); but, 
when thus brought into existence, it rises above these aims 
and exists for better things. It is not a mere means of recruit- 
ing the population ; still less is it a mere means of heaping 
up wealth. If in the De Generatione Animalium (2. 1. 731b 
31 sqq.) Aristotle regards reproduction as the path, for men 
no less than other animals, to immortality, this point of 
view disappears in the Politics. The household is, in its 
definitive form, a sort of younger sister of the State; good 
life is its aim, no less than it is that of the State; it is, 
like the State, a kowwvia, though a less comprehensive and 
less noble xowwvia; it is at once a group of friends, a body 
of rulers and ruled, and a school of moral training. Itisa 
group of friends, ruled by the head of the household for 
their good, and especially for their growth in virtue; vary- 
ing in the degree of their inequality, but all unequal, and 
some not even ‘proportionately equal.’ For the child and 
the slave are hardly subjects of right, and the latter is in 
strictness no member of the xowwvia. This varying in- 
equality among the components of the household—this 
variation of the distance at which they respectively stand 
from the head—is a characteristic feature of the society, 
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and Aristotle insists on nothing so much as that these 
differences must be respected in its organization. The 
wife is not to be ruled as the child, nor the child as the 
slave. 

The tendency of the household is to inequality, that of 
the State to equality, absolute or proportionate (Pol. 6 (4). 
11. 1295b 25, BovrAerar 5€ ye ) TéALs CE lowy elvat Kal 6uolwv 
The household is ruled by a king, whereas 
the rule of a king is of rare occurrence in the fully developed 
State!, The household is at once a less self-complete 
(2. 2. 1261 b 12), and a more intimate, society than the 
State. In it everything is common (1. 9. 1257a 21): not 
so in the State. On the other hand, the household 
resembles the State in not existing for some narrow or 
transitory end, but as an aid to human life (Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 
1162a 20 sq.: cp. 8. 11. 1160a 14-25). It is in the 
household that the future citizens of the State first see the 
light (Pol. 1. 13. 1260b 19) and receive their earliest train- 
ing, which often exercises a decisive influence on their 
subsequent life’; it is here that women and slaves find 
the moral guidance they need. Obedience here is rendered 
all the more willingly for being rendered to a relative and 
a benefactor (Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180b 5); and persons and 
things are all the better attended to for being attended to. 
individually (1180b 7). The household lightens the burden 
of the State by taking off its hands, to some extent at 
all events, the care of women, children, and slaves; and 
if on the principle that ‘the better the persons ruled, the 
better is the rule exercised’ (Pol. 1. 5. 1254 a 25), the rule 


éTt pddvora). 


* Marquardt (Handbuch der 
Roémischen Alterthiimer, 7. I. 1) 
attributes to the Romans the feel- 
ing that ‘not only is the Family a 
condition of the State, but the 
constitution of the Family is also 
the basis and the prototype of the 
constitution of the State.’ Aris- 
totle would admit this of the early 
State, but not of the State in its 
definitive form. Even the rule of 
the husband over the wife, though 


a moXTiK) dpxj—which cannot be 
said of the rule over children or 
slaves—differs in some respects 
from most types of moAuriKy apxn 
(Pol. 1. 12. 1259 Dae 

* The sixteenthand seventeenth 
chapters of the Fourth Book of 
the Politics show what importance 
Aristotle, following in the steps of 
Plato (Laws 765 E), attached to 
the earliest epoch of human exist- 
ence and even to its embryo stage. 
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of the household stands on a lower level than that of the 
State, in which rule is exercised over citizens, it is never- 
theless fit work, in Aristotle's opinion, for the man of full 
virtue (o7ovdaios). 

Aristotle omits to treat of some important questions in 
relation to marriage. He does not pause to prove that the 
household should be a monogamic household, but takes this 
for granted. Wedo not learn his views as to divorce; he does 
not mention the subject of prohibited degrees of relationship. 

We must remember that we are not in possession of his 

whole mind. On the other hand, he raises questions which 

seem rather startling to us. Are men and women of any Aristotle, 
and every age, if only of adult years, to be allowed to marry, ne ee 
and, again, to become parents!? Greek inquirers, with their requires 
characteristic combination of logic and audacity, insisted that Sa epee 
the interests of the State made a negative answer neces- of age for 
sary2. The Lacedaemonian State required that marriage” 
should take place in the prime of physical vigour on both 

sides (Xen. Rep. Lac. 1. 6), and both Plato and Aristotle 

fix an age for marriage. The former, in the Republic, 

allows unions (marriage does not exist) to take place 
between men from 25 to 55 years of age and women from 

20 to 40 (Rep. 460 E). In the Laws the arrangement is 

that a man is to marry not earlier than 25 (772 D) or 30 

(721 A: 785 B), and not later than 35—a woman not 


better education of public opinion 


1 The question does not seem 
to enable men to advance to the 


to have been raised whether a 


hereditary disease or predisposi- 
tion to disease should be a bar to 
marriage. 

2 Mr. Mahaffy observes, with 
much truth (Old Greek Educa- 
tion, p. 117 sq.), that ‘there is no 
valid reason why the physical 
production of the race should not 
receive infinitely more attention 
than it does, within the bounds 
of our present social arrange- 
ments.... If even now there 
are civilized countries and classes 
of people who openly profess pru- 
dential reasons as the best for 
marrying, it will only require a 


position that the physical and 
mental vigour of the resulting 
children is a motive to be con- 
sciously considered in the selec- 
tion.’ Plato and Aristotle, it is 
true, went a step farther: they 
were not content with advising 
their citizens to keep these con- 
siderations in view, but recom- 
mended that the State should see 
that they did so. See on this sub- 
ject Prof. Jowett’s interesting re- 
marks in his Introduction to Plato’s 
Republic (Translation of Plato, 
aloo, ed.)2 ). 


Considera- 
tions kept 

in view by 
Aristotle in 
relation to 
this matter. 
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earlier than 161 or later than 20; and that the begetting 
of children is to continue only for 10 years (784 B). This 
latter period would thus close at least ten years earlier 
than in the Republic; but the reason of this is that in 
the Republic the interests of the State are secured by 
giving the magistrates an absolute control over unions (cp. 
Rep. 460 A, ro 5€ tAjO0s Tév yduwv emt Tots apxover Tow- 
copuer, tv’ @s pddtoTa diacd (wor Tov adToy dpiOuov TGV dvdpar). 

Plato’s main aims in dealing with this subject appear to 
be to save both the family and the State from the evils — 
connected with over-population and to secure a healthy and — 
vigorous progeny. Aristotle thinks that other considerations 
also need to be taken into account. He recommends a 
difference of 20 years between the ages of husband and 
wife, or, more precisely, the difference between the ages of 
37 and 18. * One of his reasons for this recommendation is 
that the procreative powers of women cease at 50, twenty 
years before those of men, and that if account is not taken 
of this fact, the harmony of the union may be impaired 
by inequalities in this respect. The disadvantages which 
attend a too great nearness or difference of age between 
the father and the child will also be avoided. For the 
children, if born, as may naturally be expected, at no long 
interval after marriage, will be reaching years of discretion 
while their father is still vigorous and able to help them; 
nor will their return for the care taken of them in child- 
hood come too late to be of any use?; while, on the other 
hand, they will not be near enough in age to their father to 
lose reverence for him or to embarrass his management 
of the household. The father, it is evident, will be just 


1 785 B. Susemihl (Note 940) 
notices that the age of 18 is men- 
tioned in 833D. For Hesiod’s 
counsel on this subject, see Opp. 
et Dies,.695 sqq. 

* Plutarch (de Amore Prolis, c. 
4) laments the fate of most fathers 
in dying before their children have 
done great deeds, or even attained 
their full moral stature—avOparov 


be 7) pev ekrpopy moAutovos, 7 Oe 
avnois Bpadeia’ ths Se adperns 
Hakpav ovons, tpoarobynoKovoty ot 
mAeloToL TaTépes* ovK emeloe THY 
Lahapiva NeokAns thy OeurrrokA€ous, 
ovde Tov Evpupedovra MiAtiadns Tov 
Kipwvos, ovd€ Akovoe Tlepixdéous 
=ZavOirmos Snunyopovvros, ovde "A- 
piarav I ddtwavos didocopodrtos, 
K.TA. 
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beginning to need help when his children are ready to 
give it, and thus neither mutual helpfulness nor parental 
control will be sacrificed. The household will be firmly 
knit together by mutual needs and the interchange of 
service, and will be a scene of harmony instead of discord, 
for it will be based on the common advantage (ro kovw7 
ovpdepov). Another gain will be that the father will be 
well stricken in years and the sons just at the commence- 
ment of their prime (30 years of age, Rhet. 2. 14. 1390b 
9 sq.), when the latter take the place of the former (Pol. 
4 (7). 16. 1335a 32-35). Above all, these ages give the 
best prospect of well-developed offspring, likely to produce 
children of the male sex. The physical well-being of 
husband and wife is also thus consulted. It seems to have 
been a common opinion that, in the case of the male, 
over-early marriage was prejudicial to physical growth, 
while in that of the female, it added to the perils of labour 
and involved some moral risks besides (1335 a 22)?. 

We see that Aristotle, in dealing with this subject, keeps 
other aims in view, besides those which were present to the 
mind of Plato—the well-being of husband and wife, their 
full harmony, the establishment of a due relation of help- 
fulness and respect between the father and the child. His 
remarks are fresh and interesting; they call attention to 
points which often escape notice, and evidence a thought- 
ful study of the facts of household life. Montaigne says 
(Essais, Livre 2. ch. 8: vol. 2. p.179, Charpentier): ‘je me 
mariay a trente-trois ans, et loue l’opinion de trente-cingq, 
qu on dict estre d’Aristote’: and a little further on (p. 180), 
‘un gentilhomme qui a trente-cinq ans, il n'est pas temps 
qu il face place a son fils qui en a vingt’: and again, ‘il ne 
nous fauldroit pas marier si jeunes, que nostre aage vienne 
quasi a se confondre avecques l’aage de nos enfants’ (p. 178). 
We see that difficulties as to the succession (d:ad0x7) of 
the children were familiar enough to him. All will approve 


1 We know from Aristoxenus’ ascribed to Pythagoras in the 
(Fr. 20: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. Pythagorean school. 
278), that this was an opinion 


Texvorotia 
to cease 
after 17 
years of 
married 


life. 
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Aristotle’s postponement of the female age of marriage to 
18; but we shall hardly admit that the disparity of years 
between husband and wife need be as great as he thinks: 
obviously a man does not require to be nearly 40 years older 
than his eldest child to possess a due authority over his chil- 
dren. Lasaulx (Ehe bei den Griechen, p. 60, n. 190) quotes 
a vigorous utterance of W. von Humboldt to the effect that 
an ideal union begins for both husband and wife in com- 
parative youth; that husband and wife should pass the 
days of their youth together and have common memories 
of the most enjoyable period of human life’. Still, even 
if we think that Aristotle has not hit upon the ideally best 
age for the husband and father, it remains true that he 
should neither be too near in age to his children nor too 
far removed from them. It was natural, that, resting as he 
does far the larger part of the weight of the household on 
the father’s shoulders, Aristotle should attach special im- 
portance to his maturity in mind and body. According to 
him, the acme of man’s physical development is reached 
between 30 and 35, the acme of mental development not 
till 497.. This accounts for his choosing a somewhat late 
age; but he may also have remembered that, till about the 
time he names, his citizens would be much occupied with 
military duties hardly perhaps compatible with married life. 

He is not, however, content with merely fixing an age 
for marriage. Like Plato, he sees that parents may be too 
old to give birth to a vigorous offspring*, and he requires 


1 “The freshness of youth is 
the true foundation of happy wed- 
lock (die wahre Grundlage der 
Ehe). I do not for a moment 
say that the happiness of wedlock 
ceases with youth; what I say is 
that husband and wife should 
carry into later life the memory 
of a youth enjoyed together, if 
their happiness is to be perfect, 
and not to lose the distinguishing 
characteristic of wedded bliss’ 
(Briefe an eine Freundin, 2. p. 176). 
We are conscious here of a touch 


of sentiment which is altogether 
modern. 

2 Aristot. Rhet. 2. 14. 1390b 
gsqq.: cp. Solon, Fragm. 27: 
Solon places marriage in the fifth 
septennial period of man’s life 
(aet. 28-35), the physical acme 
in the fourth, the mental in the 
seventh and eighth (aet. 42-56). 
Plato (Rep. 460 E-461 A) makes 
the years between 25 and 55 the 
aku Toparos TE Kal Ppovncews. 

3 We are little accustomed to 
look at these things from Aris- 
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that after seventeen years of married life (when the husband 
is 54 years old and the wife 35), the married couple shall 
cease to become parents (4 (7). 16. 1335 b 26 sqq.). Plato 
had named in the Laws an even shorter term—ten years. 
Aristotle thus divides the period of marriage into two 
epochs—the epoch of rexvorowla and that in which no 
children are to be brought into the world. 

Nor does he stop even here. He names, in conformity 
with Greek custom}, the winter-season as the best for con- 
tracting marriage, and insists that a limit must be set to 
the begetting of children even during the seventeen years’ 
term (1335 b 21 sq.), so that the begetting of more than 
a certain number shall be prohibited (2. 6. 1265 b 6 sq.). 
It may be thought, he hints (1335 b 21 sq.), that infractions 
of this rule will occur, and that the only possible remedy 
for them will be the exposure of the surplus children; but 
this is not so?: he apparently regards the exposure of 
living children as not ‘holy’ (dcvov)*, and suggests in prefer- 
ence abortion at an early stage of pregnancy. The practice 
of abortion had already been sanctioned by Plato in the 
Republic (461 C) without this limitation, in the event of 
unions outside the legal limits of age proving fruitful; and 
in case of its failure, exposure. Aristotle appears to be 
more opposed to exposure and to abortion in advanced 


totle’s point of view, and I know 
not whether any physiologist has 
inquired statistically, what limits 
of age in the parents seem most 
favourable to vigorous offspring. 

* Not Attic only, apparently, 
for he refers to the practice of of 
moddot (1335 a 37). The month 
Gamelion (January-February) 
was the marriage-month at 
winens. see: Hist, An. 5. 8. 
542a 26-b1. Plutarch is pleased 
with animals for pairing at one 
particular season only, and that 
the most favourable (de Amore 
Prolis c. 2). Pythagoras had 
prescribed the winter (Diog. 
Baert, 6. 9+ Liod. 10. 9. 3). 

* I follow the interpretation of 


1335 b. 23 sqq.) given byw Gink, 
Hermann (Gr. Antiqq. 3. § II. 
8) :—‘ but not, on the ground of 
an over-great number of children, 
if there is a regulation against an 
over-great number, to expose 
children.’ 

° Except in the case of defec- 
tive offspring (memnpaopevor, 1335 b 
20). Compare with 1335 b 23-26, 
de Gen. An. 5. 1.778b 32sqq. : 
Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170a 16. See 
Thonissen, Droit Pénal de la ré- 
publique athénienne, p. 258, on 
the question whether abortion was 
a crime by Attic law. It seems 
to have been common among 
slave-mothers (Dio Chrys. Or. 
ones 7 NL). 


Only a cer- 
tain num- 
ber of chil- 
dren to be 
begotten 
during the 
17 years: 
means by 
which this 
rule is to be 
enforced. 


Aims of 
Aristotle 
in relation 
to these 
matters. 
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stages of pregnancy than Plato. On the other hand, Plato 
does not appear to authorize abortion, as Aristotle does, in 
the case of unions within the prescribed limits of age. 
It is also to be remarked that he drops these provisions 
in the Laws. 

Aristotle’s object evidently is to avoid both exposure and 
abortion, but he regards the latter, if effected at an early 
period of pregnancy, as unobjectionable in comparison with 
the former, which he prohibits in all cases but one, that of 
an imperfect growth. It would have been a great gain to 
the ancient world to be rid of infanticide, which Polybius 
‘specifies among the causes of the dwindling numbers of 
the Greeks!” but whether this result was not too dearly 
purchased at the cost of permitting abortion may well be 
doubted. It may easily be imagined how often the pro- 
cess prescribed by Aristotle would probably be resorted to 
in a State which delayed the marriage of all males till the 
age of 37, and which confined the begetting of children to 
a period of seventeen or eighteen years. 

Aristotle evidently feels, even more strongly than Plato, 
the necessity of preventing the household from becoming 
a source of over-population and pauperism. He is not 
satisfied with the arrangements in the Laws on the subject 
of population (Pol. 2. 6. 1265 a 38 sqq.). Plato’s plan 
of Unigeniture makes it more than ever essential that 
there shall not be too many sons in a household; and yet 
he takes insufficient means to secure this result. Hence the 
extraordinary strictness of Aristotle’s regulations on the 
subject. He will not even trust to the remedy of founding 
a colony, which Plato keeps in view (Laws 740 E): the 
prevention of over-population is better than its cure. Yet 
the world has gained much by the foundation of Greek 
colonies, and these could not have existed if there had 
not been a surplus population to people them. Aristotle 
seems to forget, in his care for the internal harmony 
of his best State, that a large part even of the then 
known surface of the earth was unoccupied, and that, if 

" Capes, Early Roman Empire, p. 205. See Polyb. 37. 9. 7. 
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it was not peopled in time from the civilized world, it 
might, as it afterwards did, receive immigrants likely to be 
formidable to civilization. He is familiar enough with the 
view that the State should be constituted for the advantage, 
not of a section of its citizens, but of the whole; that the 
Greek State and the Greek race had a duty to fulfil to the 
world outside, he is no more aware than any of his contem- 
poraries. 

Another aim which Aristotle has before him in dealing 
with the household, is that of making it the nursery of 
a race healthy and vigorous in mind and body. Much 
can be done within it to make or mar the physique of 
the future citizen (1334b 29), and to render it what for 
the sake of the character (1334 b 25 sqq.) we should desire 
it to be, or the reverse. We know from the Nicomachean 
Ethics how closely moral virtue is connected with the 
passions, and these with the body (Eth. Nic. 10. 8. 1178 a 
14). He also makes it his object (and here, as we have 
seen, he was in a less degree anticipated by Plato) to 
secure order, harmony, and mutual helpfulness within the 
household. But he no doubt also remembers that the city- 
State must not exceed a certain size, and desires to prevent 
its population outgrowing the limits imposed by him in the 
Fourth Book. 


We have already noticed some of the arrangements which The head 


he adopts with a view to the well-being of the household 


of the ideal 
? household 


but he evidently finds the main security for its well-being of Aristotle 


in his rela- 


in the character of its head. The husband and father, in tion to his 
Aristotle’s ideal household, is not only of mature age, but Wife, chil- 


ren, and 


one whose happy natural endowment of an union of slaves. 


intelligence, spirit, and affectionateness (4 (7). 7. 1327b 
29 sqq.) has had full justice done to it by rearing and 
education, whose childhood and youth have been spent 
amid ennobling influences, and who has undergone both the 
rude discipline of a military life and the full scientific 
training of a philosopher. His wife will not have received 
the varied education which Plato designed for girls no less 
than boys, but she will have been trained in the virtues 
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which fit her to be his help-mate and right hand for 
household matters (Pol. 1. 13. 1260a 21 sq.), and he will 
make of her a not unequal comrade: to his children he 
will be a kind of god, a full head and shoulders above 
them, and rightly so, for the father is a king, not the elder 
brother of his children’? (Pol. 1. 12. 1259b 10-17). His 
life will not be what Montaigne calls ‘une vie questuaire.’ 
He will have learnt to obtain the commodities necessary 
for the use of his household from natural sources and in 
natural ways, and to rest content with just that amount of 
them which is the essential condition of a satisfactory life, 
counting the provision of inanimate property and the care 
for it a matter of less moment than the care of slaves, and 
this again a small matter in comparison with the rule over 
wife and children and the development of their virtue. 
He will entrust the education of his boys after the age 
of seven to the officers of the State, and will leave the full 
command of the internal affairs of the house to his wife, 
making this her province in which she is to be supreme, 
except so far as the moral training of children and slaves is 
concerned, for this is to be his own affair. We may doubt 
whether his frequent absence on public business and at the 
syssitia, where he will take his meals, would not make it 
difficult for him to watch over his family—whether it 
would not interfere with that closeness of the household 
relation, on which Aristotle himself remarks (1. 2. 1252 b 14, 
oikos ... ods Xapovdas pev Karel dpootrvovs, “Emipevidns 6é 6 
Kpis 6uoKxamrovs). | 


' Contrast the relation of History of C.J. Fox, p. 289). The 


Charles James Fox to his father. 
‘As long as Charles would treat 
him like an elder brother (a point 
on which the lad indulged him 
without infringing on the strictest 
filial respect, or abating an atom 
of that eager and minute dutiful- 
ness which he exhibited in all 
his personal relations) he was 
welcome to do as he pleased 
with his own time and his father’s 
money’ (G. O. Trevelyan, Early 


household as Carlyle knew it in 
his early years (Reminiscences, p. 
55) comes nearer to the Aristote- 
lian type, but is still very different. 
It is noticeable that Aristotle 
describes his wayBaorXeia, in which 
the king is of transcendent virtue 
and greatness in comparison with 
his willing subjects, as reraypevn 
kata tiv olkovouikny (Pol. 3. 14. 
1285 b 31). 
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His relation to his wife is the best relation in the 
household, and, except that between brothers and sisters, 
the least unequal one—the relation in which justice fills the 
largest place (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134b 15 sq.); for it is a 
weak point in the household that its relations are mostly 
so unequal as to rest less on right than on love. The head 
of the household will discriminate his relation to his wife 
from his relation to his children, and that again from his 
relation to his slaves. There are some things which the 
wife can do better than he can (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 
32 sqq.: cp. 8.14. 1162 a 22 sq.), and which he will be wise 
to hand over to her: the advantage of wedlock lies in its 
making a common stock of contrasted aptitudes (1162 a 
23): at least this is its utilitarian side, for it has another ; 
it may become not only a friendship for utility and for 
pleasure, but also a friendship of the highest type—a 
friendship for virtue (Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162a 24 sqq.)'. It 
may not perhaps attain to the moral level of a friendship 
between two men of full virtue (o7ovdator)—Aristotle would 
hardly be a Greek if he thought it did—but then it is a 
form of friendship and something more—a co-operative 
union of especial closeness and permanence for the highest 
ends. Man and wife are not only ‘friends, but sharers 
in a common work. 

The wife, however, will be ‘silent’ before her husband, 
no less than the children before their father (Pol. 1. 13. 
1260a 28 sq.); in other words, will refrain from opposing 
him, so long, we conclude, as he does not encroach upon 
her domain. Plutarch, in whose time the wife counted 
for more in the household, still retains in his Conjugal 
Precepts the doctrine of conjugal silence (cc. 31, 32: c. 37), 
but makes it rather a silence to strangers, and a readiness 
to allow the husband to speak for her, than a silence before 
him. Adultery on the part of either husband or wife is 


1 There isnothingin the Politics 
inconsistent with this, though the 
use of the word wtmnpetixy of the 
virtue of the wife (Pol. 1. 13. 
1260a 21sq.) might seem to 


imply a general and not a partial 
subordination on her part. The 
division of spheres between hus- 
band and wife is, however, implied 
in Pol. 2. 5. 1264 b 2. 
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to be visited with condign punishment during the period 
of rexvorowta, and to be treated as disgraceful throughout 
the whole term of marriage (4 (7). 16. 1335b 38 sqq.). 
If the authenticity of the fragment on the relations of 
husband and wife, which we possess in a Latin translation, 
were less doubtful’, a few touches might be added from 
that source. It makes the wife supreme over all that 
passes within the house, reserving to the husband the right 
of deciding who are to be allowed to cross its threshold, 
and even the right of conducting all negotiations for the 
marriage of the children”: it draws largely on Homer to 
show with what reverence and respect the husband should 
treat his wife; they will be rivals in working for the good 
of the household, each in a special sphere, and this will be 
the only rivalry between them. 

The relation of a father to his child—that of mother and 
child is not counted among the three constituent relations of 
the household enumerated in Pol. 1. 3. 1253 b 5 sq.—is, as 
has been said, regarded by Aristotle as resembling that of 
a king to his subjects. The language of Eth. Nic. 5. Io. 
1134b 8 sqq., indeed, treats the child up to a certain age— 
€ws dv n myAtkoy Kal pi) XwpicOy—as ‘part and parcel’ of 
his father, and, one would think, hardly distinct enough 
from him to be even his ‘subject’; yet we learn in Eth, 
Nic. 8. 8. 1158b 21 sqq. that not only is their relation 


one of friendship, but that the friendship between them, 


altered form’ of Aristotle’s work 


* Quid quod hunc ipsum 
librum ab Aristotele quidem quam on this subject (Ethik d. alten 
maxime alienum, Perictionae Griechen, 2. 187). The compo- 


autem libro rept yuvaikds dppovias — sition of the treatise from which 


(Stob. flor. 85, 19, cui similes sunt 
Phintys et Pempelus, Platonis hic 
leges exscribens, cf. Ocellus c. 4) 
et methodo qui praeceptoris est 
et sententiis et ut credo aetate 
similem, latina versione servatum 
Aretinus videtur recepisse’ (Val. 
Rose, de Aristot. librorum ordine 
et auctoritate,p.61). L.Schmidt, 
on the other hand, accepts the 
Latin fragment .as embodying 
‘important remains in a greatly 


this translation was made may 
well have been suggested to some 
follower of Aristotle by Eth. Nic. 
8. 14. 1162 a 29 sq., and Pol. 1. 13. 
1260 b 8 sqq., just as that of the 
so-called Second Book of the 
Oeconomics was probably sug- 
gested by Pol. 1. 11. 1259 a 3. 

* They are conducted by the 
two fathers in Terence’s Andria, 


3.03. 6-42. 
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though unequal, may be ‘durable and based on virtue, 
when the children render to their parents what is due 
to those who gave them being, and parents to sons 
what is due to children.’ Aristotle’s whole conception 
of youth perhaps accentuates its contrast with man- 
hood; he does not follow out in detail the variations 
of the filial relation at different ages; he probably con- 
ceived it as ceasing to exist when the child attained years 
of discretion (cp. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 26). In 
describing the relation of father and child as a kingly 
relation, his object is to contrast it, on the one hand, 
with the rule of the husband over the wife, which is like 
that of one citizen over another, except that there is no 
interchange of rule (Pol. 1. 12. 1259b 1 sqq.)', and on the 
other with the despotic rule of the master over the slave. 
In the two former relations rule is exercised for the 
advantage of the ruled or of both parties, whereas in the 
last it is exercised primarily for the advantage of the ruler 
and accidentally only for the advantage of the ruled 
(Pol. 3. 6. 1278b 32-1279a 8). The master is, however 
(Pol. 1. 13), to make his rule over the slave a source of 
moral improvement to him—a means of placing him in 
contact with that rationality which he does not himself 
possess (Pol. 1. 13. 1260b 5: 1.5. 1254b 22) He must 
not, therefore, in his relations with his slaves, confine 
himself, as Plato would have him do, to the language 
of blank command, but must also use that of admonition. 
Slaves should be encouraged to behave well by the pro- 
spect of receiving their freedom as a reward for good 
conduct (4 (7). 10. 1330a 31 sq.). Aristotle intended to 
deal fully with the subject of the treatment of slaves, but 
does not do so in what we have of the Politics (4 (7). 10. 


1330 a 31). 
The differences between Aristotle’s ideal household and 


: , Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 32, ydp 6 avnp dpxet kal wept radra a 
A ‘ r o 

avdpos d€ kai yuvarkds (kowavia) det rdv dvSpa’ doa dé yuvarl dppdcet, 

> \ , > / a 

aptoroKpatiky daivera’ kat déiay ékeivy amodidwou. 
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The ideal 
household 
of Aristotle 
contrasted 
with the 
average 
Athenian 
household. 
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the average Athenian household seem to be mainly these. 
It would be endowed with an adequate, and not more than 
adequate, measure of worldly goods, and thus be equally 
removed from the over-wealthy type in which obedience 
was unknown (Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295b 13-18), and from the 
over-poor type in which the wife and children had to supply 
the place of slaves (8 (6). 8.1323a 5); its predominant aim 
would be the increase of virtue, not the increase of wealth ; 
its head would be older and better prepared for his duties ; 
his supremacy would not be usurped by his wife, while, on 
the other hand, his relation to her would be more equal 
and friendly than was often the case at Athens, and 
adultery on his part would be more severely dealt with ; 
his married life would be largely controlled by the law in 
his own interest and in that of his wife and children, no 
less than in that of the State; his functions as head of the 
household would be exercised more or less under the 
control of the yuvarkovoyor and saidovdpyo. appointed by the 
State, just as they were probably exercised in the early 
days of Athens under some control from the Council of the 
Areopagus?; he would not be allowed to choose for himself 
what kind of education should be given to his sons, but 
would have to send them to the public schools of the State 
from the age of seven onwards. Lastly, he would be even 
more of an absentee from the home during the day-time 
than the average Attic husband, for he would take his meals 
at the public meal-tables *. 


1 Gynaeconomi' existed at sit 
Athens, their existence, how- 
ever, dating in Boeckh’s opinion 


censor qui viros doceat 
moderari uxoribus (Cic. de Rep. 
4. 6. 6). Dionysius of Halicar- 


from the administration of De- 
metrius Phalereus (Dict. of An- 
tiquities s.v.: Gilbert, Griech. 
Staatsalterth. 1. 154): if this 
was so, their introduction may 
have been due to Aristotle’s com- 
mendation of the institution, like 
other points in the régime of 
Demetrius Phalereus. Cicero 
disapproves of it: nec vero mu- 
lieribus praefectus praeponatur 
qui apud Graecos creari solet, sed 


nassus claims that the authority 
of the Roman censor, unlike that 
of any magistrate at Athens or 
Sparta, penetrated within the 
household. See the striking 
fragment from the Antiquitates 
Romanae (20. 13), where he 
depicts the way in which the 
household was controlled by this 
great office of State. Aristotle 
could not have asked more. 

2 Aristotle’s remark at the close 
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Aristotle is evidently strongly impressed with the 

importance of the household. The children it brings into 
the world are the future citizens of the State, and it may 
easily saddle the State with an over-numerous or unsatis- 
factory progeny. It has to do with the future citizen in 
the earliest and most impressible years of life, years during 
which the character receives its permanent bent. Hence it 
is that Aristotle commits it to the charge of a head of 
mature age, worth, and capacity, and not content with that, 
subjects his rule to the superviston of State-officers. It is 
impossible to say that the course he takes is not a logical 
course, even if we may think that it would be better to 
leave the head of the household more freedom and 
responsibility. 

The household, however, as he conceives it, is far from Aristotle 
being a mere shadow, like that of the Laws; it isa real peo ie 
home, for though its head will often be absent, and though to be a 
his action is in part regulated by the State, he is charged Series 
with the moral guidance of wife, child, and slave, and is 
evidently credited with the power to do much for their 
growth in virtue. The mere fact that the household needs 
to be adjusted to the constitution of the State shows that 
it is to be a reality. 

On one important subject connected with the organi- Divorce. 
zation of the household, that of divorce, we have no 
express intimation of Aristotle’s views. Plato in the Laws 
(929 E sqq.) allows of divorce for incompatibility of tem- 
per, though not without the intervention of the State, but 
his whole conception of the household implies the view 
that wedlock is normally a life-long union. This is still 
more true of Aristotle. Locke thinks that ‘there is reason 
to inquire why the compact of marriage, where pro- 


of the First Book that the virtue 
of husband and wife and father 
and child, and the way in which 
they should consort with each 
other, cannot be definitively de- 
picted, nor the right standard 
in these things indicated, until 
they have been considered in 


connexion with the various politi- 
cal constitutions to which the 
household must be adjusted, pre- 
pares us for a systematic study of 
the organization of the household 
relations under each constitution, 
which we do not find undertaken 
in the Politics. 
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creation and education are secured and inheritance taken 
care for, may not be made determinable either by consent 
or at a certain time, or upon certain conditions, as well 
as any other voluntary compacts, there being no necessity 
in the nature of the thing nor to the ends of it, that it 
should always be for lifet’ Aristotle would probably 
reply, that the wife needs her husband’s protecting care 
and affection to the last, that the relation of husband and 
wife is a relation of friendship, which deserves to be kept 
in being whether the interests of the children require its 
continuance or not, and that the husband and wife in their 
old age might, if parted, lose the aid of their grown-up 
children. The dissolution of an ill-matched or unsatis- 
factory union would, nevertheless, be probably recognized 
by him as occasionally necessary. 


In modern communities the household has long come to 
be the only recognized society based on the tie of blood. 
Among ourselves even the ‘conseil de famille’ is unknown 
to the law. But there was once a time when the house- 


hold was only one of a number of similar societies. The - 


clan, the phratry, and the tribe stood at its side, larger, 
though less intimate, unities of the same type. It might 
be thought to rest on no surer basis than they. History 
has taught us otherwise. Time has spared the household, 
but the clan, tribe, and phratry have long passed away. 
They found themselves assailed both from within and from 
without. The individual outgrew them and shook himself 
free from them; armed with adoptive and testamentary 
power, men were able, if they chose, to defeat the succes- 
sion-rights of the clan; the rise of classes and parties in 
the State tended to break them up; religious change was 
fatal to their religious basis. Nor was the State probably 
sorry to substitute purely local unions for societies 


which cherished immemorial traditions of independence 


and hierarchical pride*. Assailed by the individual and 


* Civil Government, 2. § 81. (5). 4. 1304a 35) that the tribe 
* We learn from Aristotle (7 was sometimes a prime mover in 


es 
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the State at the same time, it is no wonder that these 
societies succumbed, while the household, which went 
counter to neither, survived. 

To Aristotle, however, the clan (yévos), phratry, and tribe 
were still indispensable elements in the State}, though he 
says but little about them. The clan, indeed, with him 
assumes the local form of the village (Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b 16 
sq.), just as at Athens it had passed into the deme in many 
cases; but in that form it is treated as existing by nature 
and as a permanent element in the State. If the house- 
hold aids in the maintenance of good feeling and good 
fellowship among the members of the community, so do 
the tribe, phratry, and clan (2. 4.1262a 12: cp. 3.9.1280b 
33, 40). What other social functions these unities were to 
fulfil in Aristotle’s State, we do not learn in what we have 
of the Politics. 


We need not dwell on the many points of contrast Contrast 
which distinguish the household as Aristotle conceives eae: 
it from the household of modern times. One remark, totelian 
however, may be made on this subject. To Aristotle the fie” 
head of the household is the one source from which all its pou 
spiritual influences appear to proceed. The wife contri- cet tate 
butes services which she is better fitted to render than ste 
any one else, but there is no sign that her husband is 


to derive any moral stimulus or guidance from her 


ordaots. 


He notices (8 (6). 4. for instance, would tell, and was 
1319b 


19sqq.) the bold and _ doubtless intended by Epaminon- 


remarkable steps by which Cleis- 
thenes at Athens put an end to 
the previously existing associa- 
tions, and sought to bring men 
together and to break down the 
distinctions of worship and group- 
ing which held them apart. In 
the Peloponnesus the clans 
seem to have been long the main- 
stay of oligarchy, and the only 
way to diminish their power 
-was to gather a number of villages 
(i.e. clans) into a considerable 
city. The creation of Megalopolis, 


das to tell, in favour of democracy 
and against the Lacedaemonians. 

1 Pol. 2. 5. 1264a 6sq. 

2 Even in Eth. Nic. 8.14. 1162a 
25sq. all that is said is that a 
friendship for virtue—the highest 
type of friendship—may exist 
between husband and wife, if 
they are good, for each has virtue 
and the husband may feel plea- 
sure in the wife’s virtue. But 
then we are told in the Politics 
(1. 13. 1260a 21) that the wife’s 
virtue is subordinate and minis- 
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Aristotle would hardly say with Trendelenburg! that ‘the 
two parties (husband and wife) stand in need of each other, 
in order by their union to elevate and ennoble their indi- 
vidual lives.’ The view of Comte that the function of the 
household is ‘to cultivate to the highest point the influence 
of woman over man?,’ would of course be utterly incom- 
prehensible to him. 


Just as, after defending the household, Aristotle sketches 
an ideal household which differs much from the household 
as it actually existed, so after defending the right of seve- 
ral property, he lays down principles as to the acquisition 
and use of property which leave proprietary right and 
proprietary duty, so far at least as the citizens of the State 
are concerned °, a very different thing from what he found 
them. 

The ideal household, as we have already seen, is not to 
be maintained in communistic fashion out of a public stock, 
but is to have a definite area of land assigned to it from 
which the householder is to win the means of subsistence 
for his household, or rather to have them won for him. 
Its extent will be such as to favour a mode of life at once 
temperate and liberal. A due supply of the goods of 
fortune—for Aristotle follows the traditional use of the 
Greek language in treating fortune as the source of wealth 
(e.g. 4 (7). I. 1323 b 27)4—is a condition of some kinds of 
virtuous action and a condition of happiness (4 (7). 13.1332 
a 10-29). Virtue must be possessed of an adequate supply 


terial (tmnperixn), and that the 
deliberative element in her nature 
is unable to assert itself with 
effect (1260 a 13). Aristotle 
was well aware of the contrast 
of character in men and women 
(see, for instance, Hist. An. 9. I. 
608 a 35-b 16), whether we think 
that he draws the contrast cor- 
rectly or not. 

* Naturrecht, § 123. 

2 Social Statics, E:T, ps 171. 

° The ownership of land is to 
be confined to citizens (Pol. 4 


(7). 9. 1329 a 17sqq.); but the 
artisans and day-labourers who 
are to find a place in the best 
State, must be intended to hold 
property, though we hear no 
more of their proprietary rights 
than we do of the organization of 
the households in which we must 
suppose them to live. 

* Contrast the language used in 
4 (7). I. 1323a 40, dpa@vras Ort 
Kr@vta kal gvAdrrovow, ov Tas 
dperas tois exrds, GAN’ exeiva Tav- 
Tats. 
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of external and bodily goods, if it is to rise into happiness ; 
it needs instruments (épyava) just as a harpist needs a good 
lyre (1332425). Plato had designed for his citizens in the 
Laws a simply ‘temperate’ life(737 D): Aristotle objects to 
this description as rather vague and open to misinterpre- 
tation (2. 6.1265 a 28 sqq.); it might, he thinks, be construed 
to point to a pinched, hard existence, which is not what he 
would himself approve. He is not, like Milton, an enco- 
miast of that ‘spare Fast,’ which, according to the poet, 


‘Oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a fring 
Aye round about God’s altar sing’: 


but he is still less in sympathy with those who found in 
luxury a school of valour and greatness of mind’. Aris- 
totle connected with extreme wealth and luxury unwilling- 
ness to submit to be ruled, or to rest content with anything 
short of absolute rule, just as he connected incapacity 
for ruling and for aught but servile subjection with extreme 
poverty (Pol. 6 (4). 11.1295 b 13)*. The life of his citizens 
is to strike a happy mean between the two extremes. The 
ideal distribution of property is thus, in Aristotle’s view, 
that in which every citizen has enough for virtue and happi- 
ness, and none have more®. His acceptance of the institu- 


* Heracleides Ponticus appears 
to have said in his popular work 
on Pleasure—dzavtes your ot thy 
noovny Tiy.@yTes Kal Tpupay mponpn- 
pevot peyadowuyxot kal eyadompereis 
elo, ws Ilépoat kal Mndou* padiora 
yap Tov Gddov avOparev tiv ndovnv 
ovToL kal TO TpUpay Tinoow, avdpe.d- 
TaToL Kal peyadowvyxdratoa Tov Bap- 
Bapev ovres (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 
2. 200n.). The paradox is repro- 
duced by Agatharchides, a Peri- 
patetic of the second century 
before Christ, who says of the 
Aetolians — AirwXoi tocovT@ trav 
Aowra@v Erowwdtepoy EXovot mMpos 
Gavaroy, dowmep Kal (nv modvTehas 
[kat] exrevéarepov (nrovot Tay aAdov 
Map. Athen. Deiph. 12. 33. 527 b): 

2 Luxury meant more to the 


Greeks than it means to us; it 
was in their view closely allied 
with vBpis and not unconnected 
with political untrustworthiness : 
cp. Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 13, ézep 
yap vorepoy "Emapewavday eimeiv 
éeyovow emt THs €avTov TpaTé ns, 
@s TO TOLOvTOY apiaTrov ov xwpeEt 
mpodociav, TovTO mMpe@Tos E€vdnoe 
Avkodpyos. The Greeks always 
conceived the ‘tyrant’ to be not 
only fond of unlimited power, but 
generally unlimited in his desires 
(Plato, Rep. 573 Asqq.: Theo- 
pomp. Fr. 129, 204). 

3 Compare the saying of Gibbon 
(Decline and Fall, c.2): ‘It might 
perhaps be more conducive to the 
virtue as well as happiness of 
mankind, if all possessed the ne- 
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tion of several property is not indeed expressly coupled 
with this limitation and equalization of its amount; still 
we note that he deprecates those extremes of wealth and 
poverty which have in practice proved the almost insepar- 
able concomitants of this institution. When he allows a 
place to wealth among the necessary elements of the State 
(4 (7). 8. 1328 b 22: cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 33), we must sup- 
pose that he has in his mind moderate, not great, wealth. 
The virtues connected with property have to do both 
with its acquisition and with its use, but with the latter 
more than with the former (Eth. Nic. 4.1. 1120a 8 sqq.). As 
we have seen, Aristotle accentuates the distinction between 
Household Science and the Science of Supply: it is the 
householder’s duty rather to see that the commodities ne- 
cessary or useful to the household are forthcoming, than 
himself to take part in acquiring them, just as it is his business 
to see that the members of his household enjoy health, 
though he leaves it to the physician to produce it. His 
householder is to be neither improvident nor a lover of gain. 
Aristotle seems, as we have noticed, scarcely to admit that 
the love of money is as primary an instinct of human nature 
as the love of pleasure; he sometimes resolves the former 
into the latter. He desires that the landowners of his 
ideal State shall be men whose main pre-occupation it 
will be to rule over their households, to rule and be ruled 
as citizens of the State, and to engage in philosophical 
speculation, and who will gladly delegate to others the 
task of acquiring the commodities necessary for the support 
of their households—men who, without forgetting to secure 
that these commodities shall be forthcoming, will count 
the care of property less noble than the exercise of rule 
over the members of the household, and who will make 
it in use available for others. Plato had already said in 
his Laws (740 A) that the possessors of the various lots 
are to feel that their lots are each of them the common 


cessaries and none the super- and allows them a good deal 
fluities of life.’ Aristotle, however, more than the bare ‘necessaries 
speaks only of his ideal citizens, of life.’ 
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property of the whole State (kownv rijs médews Evurrdons) ; 
but the expression ko.v7) xpijows is apparently adopted by 
Aristotle from Isocrates’ ideal picture of Athens under the 
sway of the Areopagus (Areopag. § 35), and it gives in- 
creased definiteness to the doctrine. Aristotle had in his 
mind the open-handed fellowship of Pythagorean friends, 
and, still more, the Communistic ideal of Plato, and he 
seeks while retaining in his State the right of several 
property, to ensure that it shall not imperil the ‘ public- 
heartedness’ of his citizens or the sense of brotherhood in 
the community. The Xenophontic Cyrus, who recom- 
mends the acquisition by just means of as much as pos- 
sible in order that the acquirer may have the more to use 
nobly *, took a different view; but the stress which Xeno- 
phon, no less than Plato and Aristotle, lays on the duty 
of using property aright, deserves especial attention in 
these days, in which, as L. Schmidt says, ‘one of the most 
important tasks the peoples of Europe have before them 
is to moralize in an increasing degree the institution of 
private property’ (Ethik der alten Griechen, 2. 390)%. 
Gorgias had said of Cimon that he ‘acquired in order 
_ to use and used in order to be honoured’ (Plutarch, Cimon, 
c. 10): Aristotle’s ideal householder is to value property 
for this, that it makes possible a life of virtuous activity 
and happiness, and to desire no more than contributes to 
this end; and he is to use it, not with the view of reaping 
honour, but in such a way as to give full expression to his 
virtue and friendliness of heart. 


1 Xenophon himself had, as 
we have seen, put into the 
mouth of his hero Cyrus words 
which express the Pythagorean 
doctrine kowda ra pitov—radra, 
epn, @ dvOpes, dravra det bpas 
ovdev | uaddov €ua nyetoOar 7) Kal 
tperepa (Cyrop. 8. 4. 36). He is 
addressing’, his’ friends. But to 
make what one has the com- 
mon property of oneself and 
one’s friends is not the same 
thing as making it the common 


property of all citizens. 

2 See L. Schmidt, 2. 380, who 
refers to Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 20-23. 
Cp. also Plutarch, Cimon c. Io, 
K pirias 62 Téy TpidKovra yevduevos 
ey Tats éheyetats evxeTaL 

TIA ovropv pev Zxoradar, peyadoppo- 

ovvny de Kipovos, 
vicas 5 "Apxecita tov Aake- 
Satpoviov, 

3 The readers of Comte’s Pos- 
itive Polity will be familiar with 
language to the same effect. 
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The Greeks were probably far more open-handed in their 
use of property than the Romans of the Republic. Poly- 
bius, at any rate, after describing the munificence of Scipio, 
adds (32. 12)—‘now an act of this kind would be not un- 
reasonably thought noble everywhere, but at Rome it was 
positively marvellous, for there no one of his free will gives 
any one anything whatever belonging to him.’ Not every 
rich Athenian, indeed, like Cimon, threw his fields and gar- 
dens open to the passer-by, and allowed all men freely to 
take of their produce, or kept open house, or gave the gar- 
ments from the backs of his slaves to poor men whom he 
met in the streets—far from it—but many gave dowries to 
the daughters of impoverished citizens, or paid funeral ex- 
penses, or ransomed captives, or subscribed to épavoi for the 
relief of friends in distress+. Aristotle would probably 
find as much to amend in the methods of the private 
charity of his day as he did in those of its public charity 
(8 (6). 5. 1320a 29 sqq.): still he gives high praise to the 
liberality with which the Spartans treated each other, 
and the rich of Tarentum treated the poor (1320b 
g sqq.: 2. 5.1263a 30 sqq.). He demands, however, of 
his ideal proprietor far more than this. He expects him 
not only to be free-handed in giving, but also to allow 
others much freedom in using that which he does not give 
away *. 

We do not know even in outline what powers of dealing 
with his property were to be possessed by the proprietor 
in Aristotle’s State. The lot of land, indeed, as Susemihl 
points out®, he apparently intends to be inalienable and 


1 See Schmidt, 2. 387-8, from 
whom I take these facts. 

* Friedlander points out (Sit- 
tengeschichte Roms 3. 98) that 
‘the rich and great of the Roman 
Empire were expected not only to 
use their surplus revenues for the 
relief of poverty—a purpose es- 
pecially served by the institution 
of clientship—but also to allow 
the poor to share freely in their 
enjoyments, and to place within 


their reach advantages and grati- 
fications of all kinds, from which 
they are for the most part excluded 
in the modern world.’ It is not, 
however, the munificence and 
open-handedness of a grand seig- 
meur that Aristotle asks of his 
ideal proprietor, but a readiness 
to place whatever he possesses at 
the disposal of others, whether 
equals or inferiors. 
* Sus.?, Einleitung, p. 26. 
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indivisible’, and to descend to one son only. Would he 
allow the father to choose this son, as Plato did? Does he 
intend, again, like Plato, to abolish dowries? It would 
seem from 2. 9. 1270a 25, that he would either abolish 
them or limit their amount. In default of children, is the 
proprietor to be allowed to adopt an heir? What powers, 
again, is he to possess over property other than the lot? 
Is the law, that property is to pass by inheritance and not 
by gift, which Aristotle recommends to oligarchies (7 (5). 
8. 1309 a 23) as the best means of diffusing and equalizing 
property, to be adopted in the best State also? It would 
be easy to mention other points, as to which we are not 
fully informed. 


So far we have had to do with preliminary matters. We Transition 
have been sketching the organization of Supply and of the is deat 
Household under the best constitution; we have not yet and house- 

: ‘ ys : Les hold life of 
studied the central subject of Political Science, the political the State 
as distinguished from the industrial and household life of t° SPelk 
the best State. The constitution of the State, we started 
by saying, allots advantages and functions, and we have 
seen to whom the best constitution will allot the functions 
connected with the supply of necessaries and also those 
connected with the Household: we have not yet seen to 
whom it will allot the higher functions, and among them 
political functions. 

The investigations of the First Book of the Politics have 
hitherto been our main guide, and the First Book treats 
the subjects with which it deals from the point of view of 
Nature, which cannot be far from that of the best constitu- 
tion. It asks, who is the natural slave, what is the natural 
form of the Science of Supply, who is the true householder ; 
and it is precisely under the guidance of Nature that Aris- 
totle constructs the best constitution (see e.g. 4 (7). 14. 

+ We may probably infer this of the discouragement by Lycur- 
from the arrangements respecting gus of the sale of land, and regrets 
the land made in 4 (7). 10.1330a that he did not impose some 


14 sqq. We also find that Aris- checks on gift and bequest. 
totle approves (2. 9. 1270a 19) 


— A 
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1332b 35 sq.). It is true of Political Science, as it is true 
of Art, that it ‘partly brings the work of Nature to com- 
pletion, partly imitates Nature’ (Phys. 2. 8. 199 a 15). 
The Second Book still keeps the ideal point of view in 
sight (cp. 2. 1. 1260 b 27 sqq-), though, like the First Book 
and indeed the whole treatise, it seeks to draw attention, 
not only to ‘that which is normal and correct, but also to 
‘that which is useful’ (cp. 1. 3. 1253 b15 sq.). Apparently 
critical and negative, it really is something more: it so 
conducts its review of constitutions as to suggest by its 
indication of their defects the true principles on which 
society should be organized. It thus forms a good intro- 
duction to the sketch of the best constitution in the Fourth 
Book, and its teaching is in full harmony with the teaching 
of that part of the Politics. A brief reference to its main 
conclusions will illustrate this. 

The State, we learn, though a xowwvia, is not a kowwvia 
in everything that can be shared, but only in those 
things which can be shared with advantage to virtue and 
to friendship; self-completeness, not the maximum of 
unity, is the aim which should be kept in view in construct- 
ing it; its institutions should satisfy, not run counter to, 
that moderate and reasonable love of self which nature has 
implanted in man; education is the truest and most whole- 
some means of promoting harmony in the State, for it 
does not lessen, like some other specifics, the opportunities 
of virtuous action, but on the contrary produces virtue, 
which is the secret of concord; and again, if a State is to 
be happy, some part at any rate of its population must be 
in possession of happiness, for if no part of it is happy, it 
cannot be happy as a whole. Aristotle keeps this last 
principle in view in constituting his ideal citizen-body. He 
surrounds its members with the means of virtuous and 
happy activity, and makes their happiness give happiness 
to the State. 

From the criticism on Phaleas of Chalcedon we learn not 
to expect too much from legislation equalizing landed 
property, apart from an improvement in the moral tone of 


7 
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the community. The equalization of landed property, or 
even of property in general, which Phaleas forgot to equalize, 
is an insufficient preventive by itself of civil discord (ardous). 
To make it effective for this purpose, a limit must be 
imposed on reproduction, properties must not only be equal- 
ized but made of that amount which is most favourable to 
virtue, and the laws of the State must secure to each man 
an education which will moderate his desires. Equality of 
property will not do much to prevent civil disturbance 
originating among the Many, but it will wholly fail to touch 
movements caused by a desire for superior distinction on 
the part of the Few. It will, at the utmost, only remove 
one cause for the commission of wrong (dévx‘a)—absolute 
want of the necessaries of life; but men commit wrong 
even when their immediate necessities are fully supplied, 
for the sake of the gratification which they derive from 
superfluities, and it is thus that the greatest wrongs come 
to bé committed. If these wrongs are to be prevented, 
men must be taught to be temperate, and to seek even 
‘painless pleasure,’ not in forms which presuppose power 
over their fellows, but in philosophy, which derives the 
pleasure it confers from sources lying wholly within our- 
selves. Nor must the amount of wealth which it is desir- 
able that the members of the State should possess, be 
settled without reference to the security of the State from 
external perils. Phaleas confines his attention to dangers 
arising within the State. On the whole—it is thus that 
Aristotle sums up one of the most successful of his criti- 
cisms—equality of property will be of some avail in pre- 
venting civil discord, but not of much, for it will not pacify 
the more aspiring spirits, nor will it in the long run satisfy 
the Many, for these live for the satisfaction of desire, which 
is in its nature unlimited, and soon tire of the ‘ two obols,’ 
which were enough for them at first. The only real 
security against internal perils is to make the better natures 
indisposed to commit injustice, and to see that the worse 
are at once too weak in numbers to do so, and are not 
provoked to it by wrong. The criticism on Phaleas, then, 
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like that on Plato, arrives at the conclusion that education 
is the best guarantee for concord in the State; and it 
points to an education favourable at once to morality and 
philosophical aptitude, coinciding fully with the fourteenth 
and fifteenth chapters of the Fourth Book (compare, for 
instance, 1334a 28-34). | 
Aristotle’s division of the land of his ideal State into 
public and private land was perhaps suggested by a pro- 
vision in the constitution of Hippodamus, though Aristotle 
does not use the public land for the maintenance of the 
soldiers of the State. He anticipated Aristotle also in the 
distinction of the military from the agricultural class. 
From the Lacedaemonian State Aristotle learnt much, 
though rather in the way of warning than of example. He 
learnt the necessity of organizing the slave-system of his 
State with care; he learnt not to leave the life of the 
women unregulated, nor property very unequally distri- 
buted; the citizen’s lot of land should be inalienable by 
sale or gift, and indivisible, and a check should be placed 
on the increase of population. The syssitia should be 
put on an improved footing, so that no citizen need 
cease to be a citizen for want of the means of paying 
his contribution to them. It was a good point in the 
Lacedaemonian constitution, that all elements of the State 
—kings, upper classes, and people—found something in it to 
satisfy them, and Aristotle would not disturb the popular 
basis of the ephorate, but he would reform the mode by 
which ephors were elected, so as to get better men, would 
not allow them to act as judges in important trials without 
any laws to guide them, and would make the supreme 
control which they exercised over other magistracies some- 
thing different from what it was. Membership of the 
senate, again, should not be for life, for the mind grows old 
as well as the body. The arrangements respecting the 
senate are designedly such as to stimulate a love of distinc- 
tion, which is unwise, for it is one of the main sources of 
wrong-doing. The way in which senators are selected is 
unsatisfactory, and the same thing may also be said of the 
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kings. The Lacedaemonian lawgiver aims at producing 
one kind of virtue only, military virtue, which finds no 
employment in leisure, and therefore was of little use to 
the community when victory had been won, and its wars 
were over (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 a 15-15. 1334 b 5); and, 
which is worse, he teaches his citizens to value virtue as 
a means to external goods, or in other words, to value 
these more than virtue. 

The upshot of the whole chapter is, that in the Lace- 
daemonian State we find a small and dwindling body of 
citizens, surrounded by hostile Hellenic slaves; trained 
only for war, not for pacific rule, and taught to count 
wealth and distinction greater goods than even the mili- 
tary virtue they prize; organized ill both in State and in 
household, for not only are their rulers selected by an un- 
satisfactory method, and often superannuated or inferior, 
though charged with great responsibilities, but the hard life 
imposed on the citizens stands in strong contrast to the 
disorderly lives of their wives. We shall find that Aristotle 
takes pains in constructing his State to avoid every one of 
the defects which he here signalizes. 

From Crete he learns less, but he learns the true use of 
the public land (2. 10.1272a 17 sq.: cp.4(7). 10. 1330a I1 
sq.), a better organization of the syssitia than the Lace- 
daemonian, and the necessity that law and not human 
caprice shall be supreme, if a real constitution, or indeed 
a real State, is to exist. In the Carthaginian as in the 
Lacedaemonian State he finds that all classes of society 
are content with their position—a rare circumstance in 
Greece —but that the contentment of the Carthaginian 
people with their political lot is based, not, like that of the 
Lacedaemonian, on a participation in one of the great 
offices of state, but on their share in the advantages de- 
rivable from the imperial position of Carthage, and conse- 
quently rests on a less secure basis. The Carthaginian 
constitution also was too ready to admit wealth to a share 
of the homage which is due to virtue, and thus tended to 
mislead the popular judgment and to teach it to give more 
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honour to external goods than they deserve. Besides, to 
make the two greatest magistracies purchaseable was to 
imperil the good government of the State. 

We sce, however, that under both the Carthaginian ca 
the Lacedaemonian constitutions virtue tended to fill a 
larger place in the government and life of the State than 
under most others, and that it will be Aristotle’s aim so to 
organize his best State and its education as completely to 
realize the ideal which these two constitutions vaguely and 
not very successfully ‘ felt after.’ 


Third We pass at this point from the Second to the Third 
Hasan. Book of the Politics, from the criticism of certain pro- 
lees posed or existing constitutions to an attempt to determine 
T1pution 


of rights of how the rights of citizenship and of rule—in other words, 
Ber the higher social activities—should be distributed by the 
constitution ; and Aristotle’s plan appears to be, first to 
discuss how a normal (6p07), or just, constitution will distri- 
bute them, next to set forth how they will be distributed 
in the best State!. The distribution of these functions, as 
distinguished from the lower or necessary ones, is, in fact, 
usually stated to be not merely the chief, but the only 
problem which the constitution has to solve. So we read 
(Pol. 6 (4). 1.1289 a 15 sqq.: cp. 3.6. 1278 b 8 sqq.)—7odurela 
pev yap eote Takis Tals TéAEoWW 7) TEpl Tas apxas, Tlva TpoTOY 
veveunvrar, Kal TE TO KUpLoy THs ToALTElas Kal TL TO TEAOS ExaoTNS 
It is the course taken by the constitution 
in this matter that determines its character: constitutions 
differ because they allot the right of ruling, or in other 
words supreme authority in the State, to different persons 
or groups of persons. It is evident, however, if we refer to 
passages such as 2. 6. 1264b 31 sqq., that the constitution 


THs KoWavias eoriy. 


' We seem to observe a similar 
transition in Plato’s Republic, for 
at the beginning of the fifth book, 
Socrates, looking back at the 
State sketched in the second, 
third, and fourth, says: dya@jv 
Mev Tolvuy THY ToLavTNY TOALY TE Kal 


TmoXtretay Kal 6pOnv Ka\@ Kal avdpa 
Tov TotouTov, kakas Sé ras GAdas Kal 
nuaptnuevas, K.t.A. In the fifth 
and later books, on the other 
hand, we are conscious of some 
heightening of the ideal. 
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also regulates, or may regulate, the whole position of the 
classes concerned with ‘necessary functions,’ the position of 
women, and the educational organization of the State. It 
is thus that the little treatise of Xenophon which bears the 
title Aakedaipovimy modiTeia, concerns itself as much with 
the ‘pursuits of the Spartans’ (c. 1. init.), their ‘mode of 
life’ (c. 5), their enforced abstinence from money-making 
(c. 7), as with the political organization of the State. Still 
the policy which a constitution follows in all these matters 
will be determined by the course it takes with regard to 
the central subject of its competence. 


Here we commence that which was to a Greek the Import- 
central inquiry of Political Science. The Greeks ascribed sashied by 
to the constitution a far-reaching ethical influence. Demos- the Greeks 
thenes repeats the saying of an earlier orator!, that the elle ae 
laws are regarded by all good men as ‘the mind and will the consti- 

’ , a , tution the 
of the State’ (rpdzou tijs méAews), and we have already seen < mode of 
(above, p. 94, note 2), how Isocrates speaks of the con- eat 
stitution. To Plato and Aristotle the constitution is a State’— 

: ae rie : influence 
powerful influence for good or evil : it is only in the best oo inedto 
State, says the latter, that the virtue of the good man 1 @ aale 
and the virtue of the citizen coincide, whence it follows that character 
constitutions other than the best require for their mainten- of those 

. . ‘ IviIng 

ance some other kind of virtue than that of the good man. under it, 
In the vaster States of to-day opinion and manners are 
slower to reflect the tendency of the constitution: in the 
small city-States of ancient Greece they readily took its 


colour”. It was thus that in the view of the Greeks every 


1°O yap elmeiy twa dacw ev vir, 
aAnbes eivai pou Sokei, 6tt rods vdpous 
dravres trewnpacw, door cwdpo- 
vovot, Tpdrous THs Toews eivat (De- 
mosth. adv. Timocr. c. 210, quoted 
by A. Schaefer, Demosthenes 1. 
293. 1). Cp. Aeschin. adv. Tim- 
arch. § 4, and Plato, Rep. 544 D. 

* Cases no doubt occurred in 
which the sentiments and habits 
of society were not adjusted to 
the constitution, as we learn from 


VOL. I. 


a remarkable passage of the Poli- 
tics (6 (4). 5. 1292 b 11-21); but 
the language of Aristotle implies 
that this disharmony was com- 
monly only temporary, and oc- 
curred for the most part when 
the authors of a revolution after 
effecting a constitutional change 
did not at once proceed to alter 
the pre-existing laws, but con- 
tented themselves for a time (ra 
mpata) with the bare possession 
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constitution had an accompanying 700s, which made itself 
felt in all the relations of life. Each constitutional form 
exercised a moulding influence on virtue; the good citizen 
was a different being in an oligarchy, a democracy, and an 
aristocracy. Each constitution embodied a scheme of life, 
and tended, consciously or not, to bring the lives of those 
living under it into harmony with its particular scheme. If 
the law provides that the highest offices in the State shall 
be purchaseable or confines them to wealthy men, it in- 
spires zpso facto a respect for wealth in the citizens (2. 11. 
1273a 35sqq.). Thus Plato and Aristotle are true to Greek 
feeling when they speak of the constitution as a ‘life’ (Bios), 
or ‘the imitation of a life’ (uiwnows Biov)'. Expressions not 
very dissimilar have been used by modern writers who have 
studied the change produced in France and in Europe by 
the French Revolution. ‘The plain fact is,’ says a writer in. 
the Saturday Review (July 8, 1882, p. 57), ‘that the ideas 
of °89 involved not so much a new departure in politics— 
like (e.g.) the English Revolution of a century earlier, or 
the almost contemporary American one—as a new method 
of interpreting life altogether, or, as De Maistre expressed 
it “a new religion*.””’ Aristotle would trace a similar change 


of power. Contrast the prompt- 
ness with which Timoleon after 


yevOv kal Kopav Kowevia Cans Te- 
Aeias kal aitdpkovs. Plato is made 


his victory over the tyrants pro- 
ceeded to recast the laws, even 
those relating to contracts, in a 
democratic sense (Diod. 16. 70). 

1 Cp. Plato, Laws 817 B, raca 
. 2 Npiy  woAtrela Evveorynke pipn- 
ois Tov KadNiorov kal apiorov Biov : 
Aristot. Pol.6(4).11.1295a 40,7 1o- 
Aireia Bios ris eott médews: 4(7). 
I. 1323.a 14, wept modireias apiotns 
Tov pédAAovta ToincagOat Thy mpoon- 
kovoay (ytnow avaykn Siopicacbat 
mpaetov, Tis aiperwraros Bios: 4 (7). 
8. 1328 a 41, dAAov yap tpdrov Kal 
dv’ a\A@v exaotor TovTo (sc. evda- 
poviav) Onpevovres Tovs Te Bios €Ere- 
povs totovvrat Kal tas roXtrelas. 
Thus too the State, which is said 
to bea kowevia of citizens in a con- 
stitution in 3. 3. 1276 b I sq., is 
described in 3. 9.1280 b 4o as 9 


to say in Epist. 5. 321 D, €or yap 
dn tus Povy Toy ToAtTeL@v EKaoTNS, 
kadarepel twav (oar, K.T.X. 

* Compare Burke, Thoughts on 
French Affairs (Works 3. 350, - 
Bohn): ‘the present Revolution 
in France seems to MGs ato 
bear little resemblance or analogy 
to any of those which have been 
brought about in Europe upon 
principles merely political. J/¢ zs 
a revolution of doctrine and theo- 
retic dogma. \t has a much greater 
resemblance to those changes 
which have been made upon re- 
ligious grounds, in which a spirit 
of proselytism makes an essential 
part. The last revolution of doc- 
trine and theory which has hap- 
pened in Europe, is the Reforma- 
tion.’ 
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in every transition from one constitution to another. We 
are familiar enough with the fact that some homogeneity of 
opinion and character is essential in those who are to work 
harmoniously together as fellow-citizens of the same State. 
‘Our ideal of life is not the Irish ideal, our standard of 
duty is not theirs” (Z7zmes, Dec. 25, 1883); to this in part 
the friction between the two sections of the United King- 
dom is sometimes set down. ‘The mischief to be dealt 
with is that a nation united under one government and 
living on a narrow and strictly limited area is at this 
moment dangerously heterogeneous in its tastes, habits, and 
general ways of regarding life’ (Zzmes, May 29, 1884). 

It is not surprising that Aristotle found the identity of 
the State in its constitution (3. 3. 1276 b 9). It was per- 
haps in part because changes of constitution meant so 
much, that they were so frequent in ancient Greece and 
so keenly fought over. To be an oligarch living under a 
democratic constitution, or vice versa, must have been a 
painful experience and one from which most men were 
glad to escape as soon as possible. 

Plato and Aristotle may perhaps rate the influence of 
the constitution too high, but it is a merit in them, that they 
never lose sight, as many modern inquirers have done, of 
the full significance of the State and its organization. They 
see it to be an ethical influence for good or ill. 


The question how many different ways there are of The popu- 
allotting supreme authority was one which popular opinion 028s" 
in Greece found no difficulty in answering. According to constitu- 
the prevailing view, there were only three possible con- cue 
“ stitutions—monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy—the rule 


of one man, or a few, or the many'. Under monarchy 


1 So Herodotus (3. 80-82); each, a better and a worse; of 


Aeschines (adv. Timarch. § 4), 
who reckons rupavvis in the place 
of monarchy; the eulogists of the 
Lacedaemonian constitution in 
Aristot. Pol. 2. 6. 1265 b 33 sqq.; 
Isocrates (Panath. § 132), who, 
however, admits two forms of 


moAAol, according to Plato, Laws 
714 B; Plutarch, de Monarchia 
et Democratia et Oligarchia, c. 3. 
Kingship and Tyranny were pro- 
bably often confounded in com- 
mon parlance: cp. Philochor. 
fragm. 5 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. 


a 


Principles 
of Socrates 
and Plato. 
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would fall the two forms, Kingship and Tyranny: 
aristocracy, or the government of the best, would either be 
considered as identical with oligarchy (Thuc. 6. 39: cp. 
Aristot. Pol. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 36 sqq.), or as a species of it 
(Isocr. Panath. § 132: Aristot. Pol. 6 (4). 3. 1290 a 16). 
Some, however, made aristocracy a constitution by itself, 
thus counting four (Pol. 6 (4). 7. 1293 a 35 sqq.: Rhet. 1. 8. 
1365 b 29), while others brought all constitutions under two 
heads, oligarchy and democracy. Others, again, made up 
four constitutions by adding to monarchy, oligarchy, and 
democracy a form compounded of all three, which they also 
held to be the best (Pol. 2.6. 1265 b 33 sqq.). This was an 
idea which had a great future before it. 


The philosophers were not content with a classification 
of constitutions resting on this numerical basis. A consti- 
tution was to them an ethical force, and it was by their 
ethical consequences that constitutions were to be classi- 
fied. Thus the classification which Xenophon ascribes to 
Socrates implied that constitutions should be distinguished, 
not by the number of the depositaries of power, but by 
their attributes and by the character of their rule. He 
marked off Kingship from Tyranny, rule being exercised 
in the former constitution over willing subjects and in 
accordance with law, not so in the latter ; he distinguished 
aristocracy as the form in which offices are filled ‘from the 
ranks of those who fulfil the behests of the law’ (é€« rév ra 
vopwua emuTeXovvTwy : cp. Aristot. Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 34 sq.), 
plutocracy as that in which there is a property qualification 
for office, democracy as that in which office is open to all 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 6.12). He also held that the true king or 
statesman is marked off from the counterfeit by the posses- 
sion of knowledge, but he does not appear to have adjusted 
his classification of constitutions to this view. 

Plato adopts different classifications in different dia- 


€ ae) U ls ‘ Sd A , , 
Gr. I. 385), of ouy AOnynot prtopes, €xovat rovs Bacidéas Tupayvous ka- 
ws €v Onuokparia moXtrevdpevot, €O0s ety, 
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logues. He seems in the Politicus, as Susemihl remarks’, 
to be building on a Socratic foundation; his best State, 
according to this dialogue, is that in which a single 
sovereign possessed of Science rules: next below this 
come Monarchy governed by Law, Aristocracy (in other 
words, Oligarchy governed by Law), and Democracy 
governed by Law: below (in order of merit) stand Demo- 
cracy unrestrained by Law, the corresponding Oligarchy, 
and Tyranny (Polit. 302 B sqq.). 

In the Republic the Kingship and Aristocracy of philo- 
sophers ruling uncontrolled by Law stand together at the 
summit: next in order, we have a ‘timocracy, such as the 
Lacedaemonian or Cretan constitution: next come, ranged — 
in order of demerit, Oligarchy, Democracy?, and Tyranny: 
the intermediate stratum of constitutions governed by Law, 
which is so prominent in the Politicus, here disappears ?. 

In the Laws, however, it reappears in the shape of the 
constitution of that dialogue, which takes its place next to 
the ideal State of the Republic and above the Lacedaemonian 
and Cretan forms. But in this constitution we trace not 
merely the element of legality, but the equally important 
principle of mixture. Restraint is exercised not only by law, 
but by the simultaneous representation in the government 
of various principles, which check each other and give law 
a chance of holding its own. It will be observed that 
Plato applies the term Aristocracy both to the ideal rule 
of philosophers and to the Oligarchy governed by Law— 
an use of the term which leaves traces of itself, as we 
shall see, in Aristotle’s account of constitutions. 

Plato, it is evident, worked out the view implied in 
Socrates’ classification of constitutions, that they are to be 


distinguished, not so much 


1 Sus.”, Note 533. 

2 Thus while in the Republic 
Democracy is ranked below Oli- 
garchy, in the Politicus, when 
without law, it stands above Oli- 
garchy without law. 

3 According to Aristotle (Pol. 


by the number as by the 


6 (4). 7. 1293 b 1), Plato in the 
Republic recognizes only four con- 
stitutions—monarchy, oligarchy, 
democracy, and aristocracy. Does 
Aristotle reckon Plato’s ‘timo- 
cracy’ under the head of aris- 
tocracy ? 


Views of 
Aristotle 
as to the 
classifica- 
tion of con- 
stitutions: 
they de- 
velope pro- 
gressively 
as we ad- 
vance in 
the Third 
Book, and 
as we pass 
from the 
Third to 
the Sixth. 
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character of the depositaries of power, or by the nature of 
their rule. Each constitution thus represents a different 
view with regard to the attributes which the ruler should 
possess: this was perhaps suggested to him by the analogy 
that he holds to exist between the soul of the individual 
and the State, which leads him to imagine five types of 
human character running parallel with the five con- 
stitutions. As each constitution corresponded, in his 
view, to a character, it was natural to conclude that the 
difference between constitutions is a moral difference, 
like the difference between characters. 


No subject is more frequently discussed by Aristotle 
than the question how it is that there are more constitu- 
tions than one and how many there are; and the views 
he expresses on this subject are by no means entirely self- 
consistent?. 

Plato had not distinctly asked himself what are the 
causes which determine the constitution of a State, but 
he would appear to hold that the main cause is a variation 
in the character of the citizens. The descent from the 
ideal Republic, at all events, down the scale of imperfect 
forms keeps pace with and is brought about by a deterio- 
ration of character. In the Politics this view survives side 
by side with others with which it is not explicitly re- 
conciled. 7 

We will take first the discussion of the question which 
we find in the Third Book. Aristotle begins by accepting 
provisionally the popular distinction between constitutions 
which give supreme authority to the One, the Few, or the 
Many ; but each of these, we learn, may study the com- 
mon good or the good of the depositary or depositaries of 
power only. We have thus six constitutions—Kingship, 
Aristocracy, Polity, in which the One, Few, or Many 

' See Pol. 3. 7.1279 a 22 sqq.: interesting essay of Teichmiiller, 
4 (7). 8. 1328 a 40 sq.: 4(7). 9. ‘Die Aristotelische Eintheilung 
1328 b 29 sq.: 6 (4). 3-4: 7 (5). der Verfassungsformen’ (St. Pe- 


I. 1301 a 25 sqq.. On Aristotle’s tersburg, 1859), is well worth 
classification of constitutions the reading. 
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govern for the general advantage, and Tyranny, Oligarchy, 
and Democracy’, in which the One, Few, or Many govern 
for their own advantage. The three former are normal 
(ép0at) constitutions: the three latter are deviation-forms 
(zapexBaces). The deviation-forms contravene the aim with 
which the State was originally formed and for which it 
exists—the aim of the common advantage (3. 6. 1278b 
21). The kind of rule which obtains in all of them is 
similar to that which a master exercises over his slaves 
(Seo7oriKy dpyy)—in other words, rule is exercised in them, 
primarily at all events, for the good of the ruler. 

The distinction thus drawn between normal constitutions 
and deviation-forms was not invented by Aristotle. It is 
evident from Pol. 3. 3. 1276a 10-13 that the contrast 
between ‘ constitutions for the common good’ and ‘consti- 
tutions not for the common good, but based on force’ was 
familiar enough to the Greeks, though the tendency (no 
doubt Athens is referred to) was to confine the latter 
designation to oligarchies and tyrannies, whereas Aristotle 
holds that democracies should also be brought under this 
head. Plato uses the very same term—‘normal con- 
stitution’ (6p0) woAtrefa)—in the Republic, Politicus, and 
Laws. In the Republic, he claims that the ideal State 
there described, whether it appears in the form of a 
Kingship or an Aristocracy, is the only truly normal consti- 
tution (Rep. 449 A); and so again in the Politicus he makes 
the possession of Science by the ruling authority the test of 
a normal constitution (292A sqq.)?. In the Laws, how- 
ever, we find the germ of the distinction drawn by Aristotle 


1 Aristotle, as a writer in the 
Guardian (Jan. 27, 1886) points 
out, always regards dnpoxparia as 
a mapéxBaors, and calls the normal 
constitution of which it is the 
deviation-form by the name of 
moXtreia, While Polybius, on the 
contrary, uses dSnpoxpatia in a 
favourable sense and calls its 
perversion dyAoxkpatia, Aristotle 
seems to have found the term 
mwodtreca used in his own day to 


designate constitutions which were 
at one time known as ‘democra- 
cies’ (Pol. 6 (4.) 13. 1297 b 24). 

2 The question is here asked, 
Tl otv; oldpeOd Ta TovTwY ToY 
modreav opOny eivat TovTos Trois 
Spots opi betoay, Evi Kal ddiyous Kal 
moAXots Kal TAOUT® kal Tevia Kal TO 
Biaiw kai Exovol@ Kat pera ypappd- 
Tov Kal avev vouov EvpBaivovaav 


yiyver Oat ; 
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between the two kinds of constitution: cp. Laws 715 B, 
ravras dijmov dapev jyuets viv ovr’ efvar modutelas ovr dpOovs 
pouovs, Oot pn EvpTracns THs TéAEws EveKa TOD KoLvod eTEOno ay’ 
o) 8’ évexa Tivdv, oraciwretas, GAN’ od ToAtTELlas 4, rovrovs Paper, 
Kal Ta TOUTwY Sikava & hacw elvat parnv elpnoOa. But Aris- 
totle does not deny to the deviation-forms the name of con- 
stitutions, so far as they are governed by law (6 (4). 4.1292a 
30 sqq.), and he allows a partial validity to the notion of 
justice on which they rest (3. 9. 1280a 9). Nor does he 
agree with the view of Plato in the Politicus (293 A) that 
‘normal rule’ (6p67) épx7) can only be looked for from one 
man or two, or at all events a very few. Thus he fre- 
cognizes the Polity as a normal constitution. Plato's. 
two tests of ‘that which is normal’—science in the 
ruler and the aim of the common good—do not, we notice, 
lie far apart (cp. Polit. 296E sqq., and especially the 
words womep 6 kuBeprirns TO THs vews Kal vavTdv del Evupepov 
mapapvAatrwy), and thus Aristotle himself treats the rule 
exercised by science as exercised, in fact, for the advan- 
tage of the ruled (Pol. 3. 6. 1278b 40 sqq.). The distinc- 
tion between governments which rule for the common good 
and governments which rule for the advantage of the 
rulers appears also in the De Pace of Isocrates ($ 91). 

The principle involved in this distinction, however com- 
monplace it may seem to us, was rightly made by these 


inquirers a cardinal point of Political Science? 


1 Cicero goes perhaps a little 
further, and not only denies these 
constitutions the name of ‘con- 
Stitutions,’ but denies the name 
of ‘respublica’ to States which 
do not aim at the common good, 
for his definition of ‘respublica’ 
(De Rep. I. 25. 39) is ‘res populi, 
populus autem non omnis homi- 
num coetus quoquo modo congre- 
gatus, sed coetus multitudinis juris 
consensu et utilitatis communione 
sociatus.’ But what name would 
he give to the States, if such there 
are, which are not ‘respublicae’ ? 

* It must be confessed that 
Aristotle goes far to mar the prin- 


Political: 


ciple when he confines the ‘com- 
mon advantage’ which the con- 
stitution is to study to the common 
advantage of the citizens (3. 13. 
1283 b 40), for he thus makes 
his requirement one which any 
oligarchy that chose to limit the 
number of the citizens might. 
satisfy. He probably, however, 
had a democracy in view, and. 
there the principle even in this. 
form would be valuable. We note 
that Xenophon makes Cambyses. 
charge Cyrus not to rule his 
Persians emit mdeoveEia, as the 
nations dependent on Persia are 
ruled (Cyrop. 8. 5. 24). 
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controversialists have spent their efforts for cénturies in 
the search for some indefeasible sovereign—Emperor, Pope, 
or People. Aristotle’s doctrine is, that the true supreme 
authority is the One, the Few, or the Many, who can rule 
for the common good. 


So far we have only the beginnings of a classification 
of constitutions: we have marked off the normal consti- 
tutions from the deviation-forms, but how are the three 
former, or again the three latter, to be distinguished from 
each other? As to the deviation-forms, Aristotle corrects 
at once the definitions of oligarchy and democracy which 
he has given: oligarchy is not the constitution in which 
the few rule for their own advantage, but that in which 
the rich rule for their own advantage; and so again in 
democracy it is not the many, but the poor, that hold 
sway and rule for their own advantage. The contrast 
between the holders of power in the two constitutions © 
thus becomes, not a numerical, but a qualitative contrast. 
The account given of the remaining deviation-form 
(tyranny), however, remains unaltered; and as to the 
normal constitutions, we are allowed for the moment to 
conclude that the distinction between them is only a 
numerical one, except that we are warned (3. 7. 1279 a 39 
sqq.) that the many who rule ina polity will not possess 
full virtue. But the succeeding discussions of the Third 
Book add a new point of contrast between the two classes 
of constitution. That which is for the common good is 
identified by Aristotle at the commencement of the Twelfth 
Chapter (1282b 17) with that which is just, and thus we 
find that the deviation-forms are not only wrong in the 
aim of their rule, but are the outcome of injustice, for they 
mistake that which is partially just for the absolutely just 
(3. 13. 1283a 26 sqq.). They sin not only against the 
common good but also against justice. We learn more 
clearly than ever that the difference between the two classes 
of constitution is a moral difference’. Even, indeed, within 


1 InEth. Nic.8.13.1161a30sqq.,  dpOat wodtretar and mapexBdcets is 
another point of contrast between noticed: in the latter there is 
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the normal constitutions a moral difference discloses itself: 
the Absolute Kingship (wayBac.Acia) and the ideal Aris- 
tocracy are found to represent the ‘rule of. virtue fully 
provided with external means with a view to the most 
perfect and desirable life’ (3. 18. 1288 a 32-37: cp. 6 (4). 2. 
1289a 32), and to be, in reality, a single form (6 (4). 3. 
1290a 24), Standing at the head of the list of constitutions 
as the ‘most normal constitution’ (ép0o0rdrn wodurela, 6 (4). 
8. 1293 b 25), while the Polity is a deviation from this, 
and the deviation-forms hitherto so termed are deviations 
twice removed from the ideal original. This at least is 
the teaching of the Sixth Book. In that book the six 
constitutions are no longer ranged three against three, as 
in the Third: on the contrary, they succeed each other 
on a descending scale arranged on an ethical basis, very 
much like the descending scale in the Republic. Aristotle 
has here, in fact, apparently almost come round to the 
view of Plato, that the only really normal constitution 
is the Ideal Kingship or Aristocracy. 7 

The best State in its two forms is thus not merely the 
best, but the most normal of the normal States: it is the 
State as Nature designed it to be. The others are failures. 
The earlier classification of constitutions into two contrasted 
sroups of three has been reconsidered, with the result of 
clearing our views of the nature of each constitution, 
and also of placing the two ideal forms on a pinnacle by 
themselves. 

We have gained fresh light as to the nature of the 
various constitutions as we have advanced from one chapter 
to another of the Third Book, and still more on passing 
from the Third to the Sixth. 

As to Kingship, we learn that it is not enough to con- 
stitute a true Kingship that the single ruler should rule for 
the common good: he must possess a great superiority 
over those he rules in virtue and resources (dpery) kexopnyn- 


nothing common between ruler good: cp. Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 25, 
and ruled; they are not united  sqq. 
by a common aim for the common 
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pevn)'. ‘This is, in fact, the case in the Absolute Kingship 
(7apBacreia), and the Kingship which is subject to law is 
not really a separate constitution, for it may find a place 
in any and every constitution (3. 16, 1287 a 3 sqq.). 

So again, Aristocracy is not simply a form in which 
a few rule for the common good, but one in which these 
few are men of full virtue (4a\@s orovdaior), and possessed 
of a full complement of external means (6 (4). 2. 1289 a 32: 
4 (7). 13. 1332a 32), or in which the virtue of man and 
citizen coincide (6 (4). 7. 1293b 5). The name, however, 
is also applied to constitutions which combine a recognition 
of the claims of the people and of the rich (6 (4). 8. 1294a 
24), or of the people only (6 (4). 7. 1293b 16), with a 
recognition of the claims of virtue; or even, if the 
text is not corrupt or interpolated, to constitutions which, 
resembling a Polity, approach Oligarchy more nearly than 
the polity does (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 20). It should be observed 
that in these less genuine Aristocracies the virtue recognized 
is not that recognized by the true Aristocracy (the virtue 
of the good man), but ‘virtue relative to the constitution ’ 
(6 (4). 7. 1293b 5 sqq.). 

So again, the Polity is not marked off merely by the 
aim with which its rulers rule: we learn, in fact, at the 
outset that the citizen-body in it will possess an imperfect 
type of virtue—military virtue”: the class which will be 
supreme in the Polity will be the hoplite class (3. 7. 1279b 
2), or, as we are told later, a mixture of the well-to-do and 
the poor (6 (4). 8. 1294a 22), in which the ‘moderately 
wealthy’ (uéoor) are strong (6 (4). 11). 

We have already seen how much modification the original 
account of Democracy and Oligarchy receives immediately 
- after it is given. 

Thus the first description and classification of constitu- 


1 Cp. Pol. 3. 15.1286a5: Eth. in the Polity seems occasionally 
Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 3 (where for to be lost sight of, as for instance 
kAnpotos Baowdevs, cp. Plato, Polit. in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 10, where it is 
290 E, ro Aaxdvte Bacrrei). implied that in a Polity virtue will 

2 The fact that virtue, though of not be the deciding consideration 
an imperfect kind, is recognized in elections to office. 


Aristotle’s 
account of 
the causes 
of consti- 
tutional 
diversity. 
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tions (3. 7) is not only a mere outline, but it is tentative 
and provisional. A closer study of them reveals to us that 
they differ among themselves, not only in the aim and 
nature of the rule exercised in them, but in the qualities of 
the rulers, or in other words, the attributes to which they 
award supreme power. When once we apply this stan- 
dard, the ideal Kingship and Aristocracy present the 
aspect of a single constitution, for they both award power 
to ‘virtue fully furnished with external means’; and 
below them, the so-called .Aristocracies, the Polity, 
Democracy, Oligarchy, and Tyranny are readily dis- 
tinguishable from each other. 

We arrive, in fact, at the following list of constitutions, 
each finding the characteristic by which it is defined (dpos) 
in the attribute, or group of attributes, to which it awards 
power :— 


mapBactdela, true dpiorokpatia Sdpos apern Kexopnynuevn 


so-called dpiorokparia 9» GpeTn, TAodTOS, eevOepia, 
or dpern, Onpos 

mwoXtreia 9»  TAovTos, ehevepia 

Onpokparia 9»  €Aevbepia 

ddvyapxia 9)  tmAovros. 


What the épos of Tyranny is, we do not learn, though its 
end is said to be, like that of oligarchy, wealth (7 (5). 10. 
1311a 10): it is, indeed, hardly a constitution. 


We naturally ask how it happens that all actually exist- 
ing constitutions diverge more or less from the true type— 
how it is that the best constitution in its two forms is not 
also the only existing constitution. This is a question 
which Aristotle answers in more ways than one. . 

His first answer is that the character and ethical level of 
a community determine its constitution. Thus the best 
constitution presupposes a certain degree and kind of 
virtue: the life lived in it is one for which most men are 
not adapted (6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25 sqq.). Plato had already 
traced constitutions to character (Rep. 544 D), and Aristotle 
echoes this view (Pol. 5 (8). 1.1337a 14, TO 700s Tijs ToAuTElas 
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ExdoTyns TO oiKetoy Kal pvddrrew eclwOe tHv TodArTelay Kal 
Kablornow €& apyitjs, otov TO wey SnuoxpariKov SnuoKpariay, TOO 
bAtyapyx tKov GAtyapy lav’ del d€ 76 BEATLOTOV 700s BeATiovos aitioy 
moAtrelas). The constitution expresses the creed of the com- 
munity with regard to the life it should live, or, in other 
words, with regard to the sources of happiness (4 (7). 8. 
1328a 40 sq.). The laws embody the rule of life accepted 
by the State—a rule to which it may be unfaithful under 
pressure of temptation, just as the individual may (etzep 
yap éorw ed évds dkpacia, ort kal éml modAews, 7 (5). 9- 
1310a 18). Some constitutions admit to power classes 
which seek happiness in things not really productive of it 
(AlG7)nSei328a 40. sq.: cp. 4 (7). 9: 1328 b, 29) sq.: 6(4); 
3.1290a 38q.)*. This view, however, seems not to be fully 
worked out, and the existence of more constitutions than 
one is commonly traced by Aristotle to a mistake, not 
as to the sources of happiness, but as to what is just. 
The less satisfactory constitutions are regarded on either 
hypothesis as the result of error (Gudprynua, 7 (5). I. 1301 a 
25 sqq.: cp. 3. 9. 1280a g sqq.), whether this error relates to 
the sources of happiness or to that which is just. If wetake 
the latter view, the error is that of men, who, being judges 
in their own case (1280a 14), not unnaturally err as to the 
extent of their claims: indeed, there is really some basis of 
justice for the claims they make. The claim of democracy 
is that those who are on an equality with the rest in one 
thing (édevOepia) shall be accounted equal in all (i.e. shall 
receive an equal amount of the advantages distributable 
by the State)?: that of oligarchy is that those who are 
unequal in one respect (wealth) shall receive an unequal 
amount in the distribution. 

So far the diversity of constitutions has been referred by 


1 The democratic classes would true that Greek democracy ex- 


seek it in freedom, which they 
interpret as government by a 
majority and absence of control 
(8 (6). 2. 1317 a 4o sqq.): the oli- 
garchical classes in wealth and 
birth. 

2 It does not seem to be quite 


pected absolute equality in all 
advantages distributable by the 
State; we do not find, for in- 
stance, that all offices were filled 
by lot even in the extreme de- 
mocracy. 
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Aristotle to differences of ethical creed or varying versions 
of justice. But already in the foregoing, differences of 
creed have been connected with differences of class: some 
classes, we have been told, seek happiness in things not 
really productive of it, and their admission to power varies 
and vitiates the constitution. 

In the Sixth and Eighth Books of the Politics consti- 
tutional variation is referred, not to ethical, but to social 
differences. It is referred to the preponderance in the 
community of a given social element (woody or rowdy, 6 (4). 
12. 1296 b 17 sqq.), or of particular classes or occupations, 
or to the distribution of property, or again to variations 
in the ‘parts of the State’ (wépn méAews) and the combi- 
nations formed out of them. A populous city swarming 
with artisans and traders, and still more a populous seaport, 
full of fishermen like Tarentum and Byzantium, or of 
trireme-oarsmen like the Peiraeus, or of merchant-sailors 
like Aegina and Chios, was the natural home of democratic 
feeling (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 20 sqq.). The extreme oligarchy, 
on the other hand, found its natural home in communities 
seated in great levels suitable for the action of cavalry 
(like those of Thessaly), whose safety depended on their 
cavalry, and where the richest class were consequently 
held in especial honour, while the more moderate type 
of oligarchy would exist where the safety of the State 
depended on the hoplites, and where the moderately well- 
to-do class, to which the hoplites mostly belonged, was 
strong (8 (6). 7.1321a 8 sqq.). The cause which ultimately 
determines the political organization of a community may 
thus often be the character of the territory, and we under- 
stand how it happens that much care is taken to secure 
a satisfactory territory for the best State (4 (7). cc. 5-6). 

We see then that two distinct views of the causes of 
constitutional diversity find expression in different parts 
of the Politics, which Aristotle does not attempt to recon- 
cile. They are not, however, perhaps irreconcileable, if 
we bear in mind the hints which we have already gathered 
from the Fourth Book that ethical and social differences 
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do not lie far apart. We can readily understand that in 
Aristotle’s view the predominance in a society of a defec- 
tive ethical creed or a wrong conception of justice is due 
to the predominance of classes which in the best State 
either do not exist or are relegated to obscurity. 

Still the Sixth and Eighth Books place the sources of 
constitutional imperfection in a light in which they are not 
placed in other Books of the Politics. We learn from them 
that the excellence of a State may depend in the long 
run on accidents of its geography or history, or in other 
words, on the favour of Nature and Fortune, and that 
its ethical character does not depend wholly on itself, 
but in part on the social organization which circum- 
stances dictate to it. 


In tracing the constitution to social conditions, Aristotle Aristotle 
, ae ee ; : 4, the first 
gives explicit recognition to an important truth, which 3204 sy 
Plato had certainly not recognized with equal clearness, recognize 


though the facts which pointed to it were familiar enough. Sere 
‘The genesis of the constitution of a State was perhaps snaaiat 
‘studied by Aristotle more closely and more successfully than State re- 
it has been studied till recent times, for the ‘social con- eae oh 
tract’ theory, so long dominant in political science, tended tent its 
to disguise the circumstances under which a State comes cae 
by its constitution. The pictures drawn under its influence 
of a people meeting together and selecting its government, 
as a man might select a house or an article of furniture, 
were of course consciously ideal, but they obscure our 
recognition of the fact which Aristotle had long ago 
pointed out, that the constitution of a State has its roots in 
what moderns term its social system. 

The question may, however, be asked—does a change 
of constitution, then, always imply a profound ethical or 
social change? Aristotle does not seem to have thought 
so. The book on Constitutional Change illustrates in 
every page, how misconduct on the part of the holders 
of power, or want of vigilance, or conduct arousing feelings 


‘of envy, panic, or contempt in the minds of those excluded 


What is the 
value of 
Aristotle’s 
classifica- 
tion ? 
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from power, or the presence of heterogeneous and inco- 
hesive elements in the citizen body, or even mere accident! 
may cause a change of constitution. Still these are only 


the occasions of change. They would be powerless for 


harm, if social contrasts, involving ethical ones, did not 
exist within the ranks of the community. 

A conflict between the ideas of different classes of men 
as to what makes for happiness and is just—this is, in 
brief, Aristotle’s account of the causes which have brought 
more constitutions than one into being. Each constitution 
has an 700s of its own and embodies a distinct view of life. 
The difference between them is not a mere numerical 
difference, but a difference of faith, a difference of cha- 
racter. 


If we ask what is the value of Aristotle’s classification 
of constitutions, it must of course be at once conceded 
that its significance for us is impaired by the changes 
which have occurred since his day. He classifies the 
constitutions which he found existing in Greece and among 
the neighbouring barbarian peoples. He never ventures 
to imagine that other forms of Kingship or Oligarchy or 
Democracy than those he knows are possible, though of 
course this was the case. With the constitution of Rome 
he was, unfortunately, not acquainted. It is true that the 
cities of the Hellenic world, stretching as they did from 
Massalia to the Palus Maeotis, offered an immense variety 
of constitutions to the investigations of the political in- 
quirer—a far greater variety, probably, than could be found 
in contemporary Italy—and that a distinct stimulus was 
thus imparted to the study of politics; but we feel that 
Plato and Aristotle deserved better constitutions to review 
and analyse than those of Greece. 

And then again, the plan of classifying constitutions by ~ 
their dpos—in other words, by the attribute or attributes 
which confer supreme power in each—stands and falls with 


1 Athens came to be an extreme democracy dmd cupmraparos (2. 12. 
1274 a 12). 
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the conception of the constitution as a ‘life’ (Bios)—as an 
ethical influence for good or evil. Aristotle’s principle 
is—‘things are made what they are by their function 
and their capability’ (Pol. 1. 2.1253a 23). How can it 
be right, he would ask, to class Kingship and Tyranny 
together, because one man rules in each, when they differ 
so greatly in dpos and ethical influence, or to distinguish 
between the Absolute Kingship and the true Aristocracy, 
both of which rest-on ‘fully equipped virtue’? We hardly, 
indeed, understand how he was able to bring under the 
common head of Democracy or Oligarchy the strongly 
contrasted sub-forms of each which he enumerates in the 
Sixth Book. 

The old classification of constitutions by the number of 
the rulers in each has, however, held its ground down to 
our own day, partly, no doubt, because the ethical signi- 
ficance of constitutions is no longer as prominent to us as 
it was to Plato and Aristotle, partly because the numerical 
difference is at once a conspicuous, and a really important 
and instructive, difference between constitutions. Still the 
principle of classification adopted by Plato and Aristotle 
has the merit of directing attention to the 700s and aim of 
constitutions as distinguished from their letter: we learn 
from it to read the character of a State, not in the number 
of its rulers, but in its dominant principle, in the attribute 
—be it wealth, birth, virtue, or numbers, or a combination of 
two or more of these—to which it awards supreme autho- 
rity, and ultimately in the structure of its social system 
and the mutual relation of its various social elements. If 
they erred in their principle of classification, it was from 
a wish to get to the heart of the matter’. 


We now pass to Aristotle’s treatment of the question The Third 
what a State should be, and especially what its constitution Book an 


. 


introduc- 


1 Heracleides Ponticus seemsto constitutions (e.g. Pol. 6 (4). 3. 
have applied the same principle 1290a19sqq.). Heracleides held 
to the classification of dpyovia, that harmonies should be classified 
which Aristotle himself often re- by 7@o0s (Athen. Deipn. 624 ¢ sqq., 
gards as offering a parallel to an interesting passage). 
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should be; for this will determine what its citizen-body 
and its supreme authority will be. This is the main subject 
of the Third Book of the Politics (cp. 3. 1. 1274 b 32-41: 
6.1278 b 6sq.: 10, 1281 a 11). There is much in the 
language of the First and Second Books to lead us to 
expect an immediate transition at the close of the Second 
to the subject of the best State and constitution, but 
Aristotle prefers to rise gradually to this subject through 
a series of discussions, which form, like the dmopia respect- 
ing music in the Fifth Book, a kind of prelude (évddowmonr, 
5 (8). 5. 1339a 13) striking the keynote of what is to 
follow, and which gradually conduct the inquirer from the 
study of the simplest element of the State, the citizen, 
upward to the study of the constitution, and through a 
variety of constitutions, first to the normal forms of 
constitution, and then to the best. The special task of the 
Third Book is thus to exhibit the broad conditions which 
every sound government must satisfy, and which the best 
constitution satisfies while it rises above them; to build 
a satisfactory platform, or pedestal, on which to rear the 
structure of the best State, and to depict at once the con- 
trast of the normal constitutions and the deviation-forms, 
and the transition from the normal constitutions to the best. 
It includes, in fact, something more than this, for its closing 
chapters bring the best constitution before us in one of 
its two forms, the Absolute Kingship. The Third Book 
stands at the parting of the ways, where the ideal and the 
more practicable forms of political organization separate; 
it serves as an introduction to the study both of the more 
generally attainable constitutions described in the Sixth 
and Eighth Books and of the form of the best constitution 
described in the Fourth and Fifth. 

To learn what the State is, Aristotle resolves it into its 
component elements. He had done the same thing at the 
outset of the First Book, in order to discover the differ- 


be asked is ence between the householder and the statesman. This time, 


—What is 
a citizen ? 


however, the component elements of the State are taken 
to be, not households, but citizens: the State is a definite 
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number of citizens (odirdv tt TAHOOs, 3. 1. 1274 b 4I, ex- 
plained in 1275 b 20 as mAnO0s ToATGy ikavov Tpds a’rdpKetav 
(wis). The State proper is here meant to be defined; 
not that broader State which includes women, children, 
non-citizens, and slaves—all, in fact, who exchange within 
its borders any sort of service—the weds referred to in 
2. 9.1269 b 14 sq., and said in that passage to fall into 
two sections, men and women. 

What, then, isa citizen’? An Athenian would probably 
answer by pointing to the enactment carried by Aristophon 
in the famous year of Eucleides’ archonship, which confined 
Athenian citizenship, in full conformity with the traditions 
of Solon and Pericles, to the children of Athenian parents 
-—an enactment deprived of its retrospective operation by 
a decree moved shortly after by Nicomenes, but otherwise 
undisturbed, so that the law ran to this effect—pydéva tov 
pet Evxdetinv dpxovta petéyew THs TdAEws, dv pH dudw Tors 
yoveas aotovs emidelEnrar, Tovs b€ Tpd Evd«Aeldou aveeTdotovs 
ageicOa.*. Others went further, and denied the name of 
citizen to any one who could not prove descent from more 
generations than one of citizens. It was thus that citizen 
descent for three generations, both on the father’s side and 
on that of the mother, was required in the case of archons 
and priests *, and that in many colonies the descendants of 


1 One of the reasons which led 
Aristotle to make this question 
the starting-point of the inquiry 
as to the best constitution may 
well have been the fact that Plato 
had in the Republic made the ypy- 
patiorixot citizens of his ideal State. 
If he had studied the nature of 
the ideal citizen more closely, he 
might not have done so. 

2 See A. Schaefer, Demosthenes 
I. 122 sqq., who thus reconciles 
the data as to Aristophon and 
Nicomenes. See also C. F. 
Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 1. § 118. 
mn? See F, Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqq. 1. § 149. 6. ‘Men not 
only felt confidence in the devo- 
tion to the State which they held 


to be traditional in the old fami- 
lies, but also thought that the 
humiliations endured by non-citi- 
zens in consequence of the exclu- 
siveness of the Attic lawof citizen- 
ship could hardly fail to produce 
in their minds a bitter feeling, 
which was only too likely to be 
inherited by their descendants ; 
we find, in fact, in an oration of 
Aeschines (3. 169) some expres- 
sions which are full of instruction 
on this subject’ (L.Schmidt, Ethik 
d. alten Griechen, 2. 228). The 
origin of the regulation, indeed, 
may perhaps be sought in religious 
sentiment. It is worthy of notice 
that in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 2. the 
reading of the MSS. is of moXirac 


Q2 
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the earliest immigrants formed a class apart and long 
monopolized power (6 (4). 4. 1290 b 11 sqq.)'. As the 
Greek citizen often found himself for a long time together 
resident in States to which he did not belong, and whose 
members did not possess rights of inter-marriage in his own 
—whether as a cleruch, or an exile, or a mercenary soldier, 
or for purposes of trade or business—and might contract 
marriage during these periods of absence from home, 
or indeed while a resident in his native State, with one 
who was neither a fellow-citizen nor possessed of rights 
of inter-marriage, it is easy to see how a class would 
arise not of full citizen descent (7d wy &€€ dudorépwr TodurGy 
eAevdepov, 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 26)—a class to which even ex- 
treme democracies, like that of Athens, were not always 
kind, and which sometimes did not possess full rights 
of succession to property, even when citizenship was ac- 
corded to it?.. No doubt, a distinction would be drawn, in 
feeling, if not in law, between an union with an alien 
citizen and an union with a barbarian or slave*. Antis- 
thenes, the founder of the Cynic School, which was the 
first to lay stress on the unity of the human race and to 
start the doctrine of a World-State, was, like several other 
great Athenians, the son of a barbarian mother, and there 
are indications in Diogenes Laertius’ biography of him 
that he was conscious of the slight put on his birth. It 
was thus that the ideas of éAevdepfa (free, or perhaps 
citizen, birth) and edyévera (noble birth) came to lie so near 
together in the view of the Greeks. The free-born citizen 


incomers into the village, who had 


Kat OL yevvaior Kal of xpnaroi, 
since settled round it and been 


though the editors commonly 


(ex contectura) read oi omXira 
Rh 

* “Tt is possible that in the 
original formation of German 
society the eorl represented the 
first settler in the waste, while the 
ceorls sprang from descendants 
of the early settler who had in 
various ways forfeited their claim 
to a share in the original home- 
stead, or more probably from 


admitted to a share in the land 
and freedom of the community’ 
beats Making of England, p. 
178). 

2 C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
I. § 118: 3. $ 67.020 ee 
5. They are called &évo in 
Pol. 3. 5. 1278a 26-28, but are dis- 
tinguished in that passage from 
vobou. 


* Cp... 527th 
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and the noble were alike in this, that the circumstances 
of their birth made them what they were. 

These strict views of citizenship were disposed of by 
the simple inquiry, how the citizen from whom descent 
was traced could be a citizen, if he was not descended 
from citizen ancestors; and a sharp saying of Gorgias was 
remembered, that the Demiurgi, or chief magistrates, of 
Larissa were ‘demiurgi’ (handicraftsmen) in every sense, 
for that they manufactured citizens of Larissa’. Aristotle, 
himself a resident alien, makes short work of these old- 
fashioned fancies, and defines citizenship by the possession 
of certain rights, not by extraction. 

A citizen, according to him, is one on whom the State A citizen 
has conferred ‘a right to share in office, deliberative or Vy °* % 


whom the 


judicial’ (dpyfjs Bovdeurixijs 7) KpitiKyjs, 3. I. 1275 b 18), State has 
: ees : ‘ . conferred 
whether he exercises this right singly as a magistrate of rights of 


the State, or collectively as a member of a political body— 2¢cess to 


. office, ju- 
an assembly, for example, or a dicastery. In popular par- dicial or 
lance, probably, citizenship was not thus limited: see 4 (7). rats 


13. 1332 a 33, where ‘citizens who share in the consti- 
tution’ are referred to, as though all citizens did not 
necessarily do so, and the passage continues—‘ and in our 
State all the citizens share in the constitution.’ Plato had 
given the name of citizens to all comprised in the three 
classes of the Republic, though only the first of these 
classes possessed political authority*; but Aristotle’s in- 
tention evidently is to connect citizenship, not with merely 
social functions, such as the supply of necessary com- 


1 See Sus.?, Note 450, which 
explains the full proportions of 
the doz mot, unless, with Mr. 
Ridgeway (Camb. Philol. Trans., 
2. 135 sqq.), we deny it to be 
‘double-barrelled.”. The aim of 
Gorgias, in any case, was to make 
out that the citizen is the handi- 
work, not of nature, but of man. 

2 He sees, however, in the Laws 
(768 B), that 6 akowavnros dv 
efovgias Tov oauvdiKdew nyeira 
TO mapdmay THs Toews Ov péTOXOS 


eivat: cp. Aristot. Pol. 2.12. 12744 
15-18, where much the same 
thing is said of 1rd tas dpyas 
aipetoOac kal evdvverv, though, 
according to 8 (6). 4. 1318b 
21 sqq., something less than this 
sufficed the people in many States 
—indeed, if let alone and allowed 
to drudge and save, they would 
seem to have been commonly 
content with a merely nominal 
share of power (8 (6). 4. 1318 bir 


sqq.). 


Are we 
then to say, 
when a 
turn of the 
political 
wheel has 
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modities, nor even with military functions, apart from 
political, but with ‘ office, deliberative or judicial 1,’ 

To Aristotle, then, what makes a citizen is not the right 
to own land or to sue and be sued, or the right of inter- 
marriage, or other similar rights, the possession of which 
sufficed, in the view of the Greeks *%, to constitute a citizen, 
but the right to share, and opportunities of sharing, in the 
exercise of official authority. He who did not participate 
in the life of the State did not seem to him to deserve the 
name of a citizen, and the life of the State was political 
and speculative activity—‘ noble,’ not ‘necessary,’ functions. 
Spinoza defines citizens as ‘homines qui ex jure civili 
omnibus civitatis commodis gaudent’ (Tractat. Pol. 3. 1). 
Aristotle defines them rather by their functions than 
their ‘commoda.’ | 

His principle that the State is a body of citizens, taken’ 
with his account of citizenship, evidently points to a more or 
less popular form of State. In an absolute monarchy, as 
Schomann remarks *, the king would be the only person. 
possessing an underived right to rule, and therefore, if we 
construe Aristotle’s view strictly, the only citizen; and 
a narrow oligarchy, in which a body (aAj@os) of men 
possessed of the right to rule could hardly be said to 
exist, would also offend against his account of the State. 

But then—Aristotle goes on to ask, after rapidly dis- 
missing the account of citizenship which bases it on birth, 
and not on the grant of certain rights by the State—is it. 
not an objection to this definition of it, that it obliges us’ 


1 The meaning of kpiois (3. I. and in 2. 11. 1273 a II of the po- 





1275 a 23: Cp.xpirixyns, 1275 b 19), 
as Schomann has pointed out (Gr. 
Alterth. 1. 107. 3, ed. 2), must not 
be too strictly confined to judicial 
work, for not only does ro xpivew 
include the review of. the official 
conduct of magistrates (3. II. 
1281 b 31 sqq.), but it seems some- 
times to be used in a still wider 
sense, as in the phrase kpiras trav 
dvaykaiwy Kai cupdepovtov (4 (7). 
8. 1328 b 22); indeed in 6 (4). 15. 
1299a 26 itis used of magistracies, 


pular assembly. Bernays, in fact, 
translates dpxyns Bovdeutixns 7) Kpt- 
Tikns in 3. I. 1275 b 18, Sein bera- 
thendes oder entscheidendes Amt’ 
(see also Schomann, wdz supra). 
Perhaps, however, the work of the 
judge (cp. 1275 a 26: b 13-17) is’ 
mainly referred to in the phrase 
apxns kKpirikns, as here used. 

* Schémann, Gr. Alterth. I. 
107-8. 

5 Gr, Alterth. I. 107. 
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to admit any one to bea citizen, on whom some momen- conferred 
ve ae gen tl ight 
tary turn of the political wheel may confer citizenship? 50 claves 


Are the aliens and slave metoeci!, whom Cleisthenes intro- and aliens, 
duced into the tribes after the expulsion of the Pisistra- eesti: 
tidae, to be accounted citizens? His first answer is that pant a 
this dropia raises a question, not of fact, but of justice: them, that 
he sees, however, that a further question may be raised, ae ae 
whether one who is not justly a citizen is a citizen at all. ferred them 
But he insists that these persons must be accounted citi- Snel 
zens, if they have the rights of citizens, and as to the are citi- 
question of justice, that runs up into the question already ae 
raised (3. 1. 1274 b 34), whether they owe their citizenship 

to an act of the State or not. For democrats would not 

always allow the act of a preceding oligarchy or tyranny 

to bind a democracy coming after it, or to be taken as 

an act of the State. Aristotle is probably referring, as 
Thirlwall has remarked (Hist. of Greece, 4. 235: cp. 204), 

to a well-known case of this at Athens, referred to also 


by Isocrates (Areopag. § 68) and Demosthenes (in Leptin. 


citizenship to slaves of any kind 


1 AovdAot perockot, 1275 b 37. I 
stamped a man either as a tyrant 


take pérocxor to be the substantive, 


SovAo: the adjective. If I am 
right in this, Aristotle appears to 
intend to distinguish between free 
metoeci and slave metoeci—that 
is, metoeci of servile status or 
origin. There would probably be 
many such in the class of metoeci, 
and no doubt it would be felt to be 
a far stronger measure to admit 
metoeci of this type to citizenship 
than free metoeci like Aristotle 
himself (cp. 3. 5. 1278 a 328q.). 
The word Sdotdos, according to 
Chrysippus (Athen. Deipn. 267 b), 
was sometimes used in a sense 
inclusive of freedmen, and some 
of these ‘slave metoeci’ may 
possibly have been freedmen: 
runaway slaves or slaves attached 
to a foreign master may, however, 
also be referred to. It would have 
been a stronger measure still to 
give citizenship to slaves of 
Athenian masters. But to give 


(Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 8), or an extreme 
democrat (ibid. 2. 3. 48). If the 
true reading were, as has been 
suggested, €evouvs kal SovAovs kal 
peroikous, one would have expected 
the three substantives (as Thirl- 
wall remarks, Hist. of Greece, 2. 
74n.) to be arranged in a different 
order (cp. 4 (7): /498 1326 & 19): 
It is just possible that here, as 
elsewhere, two alternative read- 
ings (dovAovs and peroixovs) have 
together found their way into the 
text, but probably dovAous peroi- 
kous is correct. (Since the fore- 
going note was in print, I have 
observed that Bernays translates 
mohAovs .. . E€vous Kai SovdAous pe- 
roixovs ‘many aliens and freed- 
men (viele Insassen und Freige- 
lassene).’ See his Translation, 
p. 135, and his note in Heraklit. 
Briefe, p. 155, where he explains 
his view of the passage.) 


This ques- 
tion leads 
to an in- 
quiry as to 
the iden- 
tity of the 
State, 
which is 
found to 
reside 
mainly in 
the consti- 
tution, the 
answer im- 
plied (but 
not given) 
being that 
these men 
are citi- 
zens by the 
act of the 
State, 
though 
hardly per- 
haps the 
same State 
as existed 
before. 
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c. I1 sq.), in which money had been lent by the Lace- 
daemonians to the oligarchical College of Ten to aid it in 
its struggle against the democrats under Thrasybulus, and 
the question was raised in the popular assembly, whether its 
repayment could be claimed from the restored democracy 
—whether, in fact, the State of Athens had contracted the 
loan. In this instance the sum was repaid by the State. 
Many, however, were disposed to contend, that oligarchies 
and tyrannies rested on force, and were not, like de- 
mocracy, governments for the common good, and thus 
that their acts were not the acts of the State. Aristotle 
(1276 a 13) hints that the acts of a democracy would be 
just as impeachable on that score; but he passes on to 
consider a cognate question, what are the grounds on 
which we are to pronounce a wéAus to be the same or to 
have changed its identity. It will be noticed that the 
democrats just referred to did not claim that democrati- 
cally governed Athens was a different State from oligar- 
chically governed Athens: it was not on that ground 
that they repudiated the debt contracted by the oligarchy, 
but on the ground that the oligarchy was not the State. 
Aristotle does not accept this contention, and therefore 
prefers to argue the matter on a new basis. Is the modus 
the same, he asks, when its inhabitants have moved from 
the old site, and some of them live on one site, and 
others on another? This, he says, is a question of lan- 
guage: the word w0éAs is used in more senses than one. 
Is a modus the same, so long as it is surrounded by the same 
walls? Why, a space surrounded by walls may be, as we 
see in the case of Babylon, so large as to be the abode of 
an éOvos, rather than a modus. Or is it the same so long as 
the stock of its inhabitants remains the same? No, the very 
same inhabitants, if differently combined, may become a 
different State, just as the same individuals may be succes- 
sively formed into two or more different choruses. It is to 
the wod.refa—the synthesis, not the individuals—that we 
must mainly look when we pronounce on the identity of 
the woAvs. But it does not follow, that when one constitu- 
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tion takes the place of another, or, in other words, when 
one w0Ais is replaced by another, the new zéAts should 
refuse to fulfil the contracts of the old: whether it should 
do so, is a matter for separate consideration. 

The conclusion suggested, though not drawn, for Aris- 
totle has lost sight of the origin of the discussion in the 
nice investigation to which it has led him, is that the aliens 
made citizens by Cleisthenes are citizens by the act of the 
State, though perhaps not the same State as existed 
before the change of constitution: whether the State acted 
rightly in making them citizens or not, is a question on 
which further light is thrown in the succeeding chapters, 
and especially in c. 5. 

When Aristotle finds the identity of the State mainly 
in the qodurefa, his view is quite in harmony with his 
general conception of the importance of the vodAurefa as 
the expression of the end for which the State lives (6 (4). 
1. 1289 a 15-18). Isocrates had said that the State is 
immortal (De Pace $ 120, at 5€ wéders 51d Tiv adavaciay 
VTOMLEVOVTL Kal TAS Tapa TOV avOpdTaV Kal Tas Tapa TOV DEdv 
Tyuwpias). Cicero’s view is not very different : ‘itaque nullus 
interitus est reipublicae naturalis, ut hominis, in quo mors 
non modo necessaria est, verum etiam optanda persaepe: 
civitas autem, quum tollitur, deletur, exstinguitur, simile 
est quodam modo, ut parva magnis conferamus, ac si 

omnis hic mundus intereat et concidat’ (de Rep. 3. 23. 
34). Spinoza in his ‘mortuo rege, obiit quodam modo 
civitas1, seems to go farther than Aristotle. Locke (on 
Civil Government, 2. § 211) distinguishes between the 
dissolution of the society and the dissolution of the govern- 
ment. ‘The usual and almost the only way whereby this 
union’ in one politic society ‘is dissolved, is the inroad of 
foreign force making a conquest upon them; for in that 
case, not being able to maintain and support themselves as 
one entire and independent body, the union belonging to 
that body, which consisted therein, must necessarily cease, 
and so every one return to the state he was in before, with 

+) Tractat. Pol..7, 25. 
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a liberty to shift for himself and provide for his own safety, 
as he thinks fit, in some other society.’ According to this,’ 
the Norman Conquest of England was the beginning of a 
new society. The question is more familiar to us in rela-: 
tion to the Church of England and the question of its 
continuity. A recent writer, whose book is reviewed in 
the Saturday Review for Dec. 9, 1882, holds that ‘it is not 
either from Christ and his Apostles, nor yet from the 
period of the Reformation,’ but from the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity in the reign of Charles the Second, ‘that 
we must date the foundation of the present Established 
Church of England.’ His reviewer dissents: ‘the National 
Church no more ceased to exist when its bishops were: 
expelled and its liturgy disused, a parochial church no 
more ceased to exist when a Presbyterian or an Anabaptist 
preacher was thrust upon it as its pastor, than the State or 
nation itself ceased to exist, when it was ruled by a Council 
of State or a Protector, instead of a King.’ Whatever 
may be the merits of this controversy, we see that the 
question raised by Aristotle is still one on which debate is: 
possible ?. 


Beet Be Aristotle, however, passes on to discuss a more impor- 
le virtu f . ° a ° . 
of the citi: tant question, to which the inquiries we have just noticed 
zen? Isit lead up. The question whether slaves and aliens are 
the same as a ie % 
the virtue legitimate citizens naturally suggests the further question, 
peas a what is the virtue of a citizen, and is it identical with the | 
nificance of virtue of a good man? Aristotle will not deny the name 
this discus- fos : ‘ 
Bion: of a citizen to any one whom the State has invested with 
certain powers, but he thinks it worth while to inquire what 
qualities the citizen ought to possess, and whether he is 
bound to possess all those which go to the making of a good 
man. The investigation as to the virtue of a citizen reminds 
us of the investigation in the First Book as to the virtue 
of women, children, and slaves; here as there the Socratic 
doctrine of the unity of virtue comes up for discussion. 
1 See De Witt’s Jefferson, E.T. Jefferson’s works bearing on ques- 
p- 154, where various passages of _ tions of this kind are referred to. 
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- There were many probably who thought that to be a 
good citizen (that is, an useful member of the State, what- 
ever its constitution) was to be a good man (cp. Thuc. 2. 
42. 2 sq.). On the other hand, Socrates had said that it 
was impossible to be a good citizen without moral goodness 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 11, ody ofdy Té ye dvev dixatoovyns ayadov 
moditny yevérbar: cp. 4. 6. 14). Teaching as he did the 
unity of the various virtues’, it was natural that he should 
also identify the virtue of the good citizen and the good 
man, and thus we find Plato in the Gorgias (517 B-C) 
merging political in moral virtue, for he makes the virtue of 
a citizen consist in the moral improvement of his fellows, 
not in adding to the material defences of the State ”, 

Aristotle’s object is to show that neither of these views 
is correct, and also to put forth a third view, which com- 
bines all that is of value in them. He accepts the first of 
them to this extent, that he allows a kind of virtue even to 
the citizen of a deviation-form; on the other hand, he 
agrees with Socrates that the virtue of the good citizen is 
in one case (that of the ‘ruling citizen’ (woditikds) in the 
best constitution) identical with that of the good man. 
His wish is to do justice to all forms and degrees of citizen- 
virtue, and at the same time to show that its highest form 
is alone to be identified with that of the good man. Here, 
as elsewhere, he seeks to mediate between opposing views, 
and to extract from them whatever element of truth they 
contain. 

He begins by asking in what the virtue of a citizen con- 
sists, and finds it, not in that in which it had commonly 


1 He was followed in this view 
by the Megarians (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 
2. 1. 184. 4, ed. 2), the Cynics (ibid. 
2. I. 221. 3-4), and the Eretrian 
school (ibid. 2. 1. 200. 5). There 
was a standing feud between the 
Megarian school and Aristotle. 
This school struck at the root of 
Aristotle’s system by disputing 
the distinction of dvvayis and évép- 
yeta (Grote, Plato 3. 490: Zeller, 
for. Ph. 2. 1.7183. 2, ed: 2). “On 
Eubulides, one of the leaders of 


this school in Aristotle’s time, see 
A.Schaefer, Demosthenes 1.295-6, 
who refers to Menage’s note on 
Diog. Laert. 2. 109. 

2 Thucydides finds the charac- 
teristic of a good citizen in a desire 
to benefit his State (6. 9.2: 6.14. 
1). Demosthenes speaks to some- 
what the same effect (De Chers. 
cc. 68-72). Plato would quite 
approve, but then he would pro- 
bably interpret this expression dif- 
ferently. 
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been taken to consist’—the qualities which win success or 
advantage for the State—but in those which contribute to 
the maintenance of the existing constitution, whatever it 
may be. Just as the virtue of the child is relative to his 
father (mpos tov jyovpevov), and that of the slave to his 
master (pds tov decndrnv), so the virtue of the citizen is 
relative to the constitution (apds tiv TwoAtretay). It follows 
that there must be many forms of the virtue of a citizen, 
for there are many constitutions, and the virtue which 
upholds one will not be the same as that which upholds 
another ; but the virtue of a good man is always one and 
the same, for it is complete virtue. The virtue of a citizen 
cannot, therefore, in all constitutions be identical with the 
virtue of a good man. 

Is it so even in the best constitution? No: for (1) the 
State even there cannot be wholly composed of men 
entirely alike ; hence not of good men*. But ft must be 
composed of good citizens: hence the virtue of the citizen 
and the good man are not identical. (2) The State is com- 
posed of unequals, and the virtue of the leader of a chorus 
is not identical with that of the member who stands beside 
him. (The first of these arguments appears to be based 
on considerations of what is possible,and to be designed to 
show that the identity of the virtue of the eitizen and the 
good man is impossible: the second appears to be designed 
to show that,as a matter of fact, looking to the nature of 
the State, this identity does not exist.) 

We see then that the absolute identity of the virtue of 


the citizen with that of the good man, which Socrates: 


asserted to exist, does not exist, even in the best constitu- 
tion. Even there the virtue of all citizens will not be 
identical with the virtue of the good man. But will the 
virtue of some citizens be so? 

We commonly call the good ruler good and morally 


1 Xen. Mem. 4.6.14: 4.2.11. in the passage of the Third Book 
* Aristotle seems to think other- before us as merely dialectical or 


wise in 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 36.sqq.: aporetic, and not Aristotle’s defi- 


see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 683. 4, nitive view. 
who regards the view expressed 
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wise, and the man capable of ruling (woAirixds) must needs 
be morally wise [for moral wisdom (pévyois) and political 
wisdom (zoditiKy) are identical]. Then again, it is a 
common view that the very education of the ruler must 
be altogether different from that of the ruled. Are 
we to say then that the virtue of the ruler is the same 
as that of the good man? In that case we should have 
found what we have been seeking—some citizens whose 
virtue is the same as that of the good man. Perhaps 
Jason felt that the virtue of a ruler is one thing and 
the virtue of a citizen (who is both ruler and ruled) 
another, for he said that ‘it was starvation to him not 
to be a tyrant,’ implying that he did not know how to 
be a private individual’, But then we praise a man 
who is capable both of ruling and of being ruled, and 
the virtue of a citizen of repute is said to consist in 
a capacity for ruling and being ruled well. If then the 
virtue of the good man is that of a ruler only, and the 
virtue of a citizen includes both that of a ruler and that of 
one who is ruled, the two aptitudes which the citizen unites 
must be different in point of praiseworthiness (Aristotle 
hints that the citizen must in fact possess two different 
kinds of virtue). Since then we sometimes hold that a 
ruler and a person ruled should learn two distinct things 
and not the same thing, but that the citizen should know 
both what the ruler knows and what he who is ruled 
knows, and share both in ruling and being ruled, what 
follows from that is plain enough. We must first make 
it clear what kind of rule it is that the citizen should 
learn through being ruled to exercise. It fs not the kind 
of rule which is exercised over slaves, or that which is 
concerned with necessaries, but that which is exercised over , 


1 It was Jason, probably, who 
used the argument referred to 
in 4 (7). 3. 1325 a 35, that a man 
ought to make himself supreme 
master of his State at any cost of 
evildoing, inasmuch as it is only 
in that position that it is possible 
to perform the greatest number of 


noble acts (cp. Rhet. I. 12. 1373 
a 25, and Plutarch, Praec. Reip. 
Gerend. c. 24: De Sanitate Tu- 
enda, c. 22). Anacreon had sung 
of a queen Callicrete as émora- 
pevn tupavuixa ([Plato], Theages 
125 E). 
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men like the ruler and free (woAwrixh dpxy)t. Having 
made this clear, we may draw the conclusion that the 
good citizen will possess two forms of virtue—the virtue 
which fits a man to rule as a citizen rules his fellow- 
citizens, and the virtue which fits a man to be ruled as 
citizens are ruled by their fellow-citizens. And we may 
go on and say the same of the virtue of the good man. 
This also will have two forms—the one that of the ruler, 
the other that of the ruled. The former is the complete 
form, for it alone includes ¢povnots. 

Thus the virtue of the citizen in its fulness is identical 
with the virtue of the man in its fulness: so far Socrates 
was right in identifying the two, but he was not right in 
denying that there is such a thing as the virtue of a citizen 
apart from that of a man. On the contrary, the virtue of 
the citizen in many constitutions is distinct from that of 
the man, and even in the best it is only in some of the 
citizens—those who are capable of ruling—that the two 
coincide. How far the subordinate forms of the virtue of a 
citizen and of a man coincide in the best constitution, Aris- 
totle does not say. In other constitutions they evidently 
will not coincide. 

Aristotle perhaps has before him in this inquiry a passage 
in the Laws (643 D-644 B), where Plato asks what is the 
true aim of education, and finds that it is to produce a 
desire to become a ‘ perfect citizen, knowing how both to 
rule and to be ruled with justice, or, in other words, to 
produce good men, for ‘those who are rightly educated 
may be said to become good men’ (644 A: compare also 
Laws 942 C). ‘ Aristotle quite agrees that this is the aim 
of education in the best State, but then he allows the 
existence of a form of citizen-virtue in the deviation-forms 


? Aristotle perhaps wishes tacitly 
to correct the strong expressions 
of Plato, Laws 762 E, det 6) mavr’ 
avSpa Siavocicbar mepi dmavrev av- 
Oparwr, as 6 py Sovrevoas ovd dy 
deondrns yévoro d&tos émaipou, kal 
kaddwrifer Oar xp TO Kad@s Sov-~ 


Aedoar paddov 7) TO Karas Apéat 
k.t.X. Plutarch repeats Plato’s lan- 
guage in Praecepta Reip. Gerend. 
C. 12, ws ovd ap£at Kad@s Tovs py 
mporepov dp0as Sovdevoavras, 7 py- 
ow 6 II\atav, duvapevous, 
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of State: thus he frequently insists that in them the 
citizens should receive an education suitable to the con- 
stitution. 

These are the central lessons of the chapter, but its 
incidental teaching also is important. There were evi- 
dently those who regarded the virtue of the good man 
as concerned only with ruling. Themistocles had said, in 
his haughty letter of defence to the people of Athens, that 
“he neither wished nor was fitted by nature to be ruled?’; 
and Gorgias is made in the Meno of Plato to identify 
virtue with the ability to rule*. But Aristotle insists 
that one form, though not the highest, of the virtue of 
the good man is concerned with being ruled, and that it is 
by learning how to be ruled (after the fashion of freemen) 
that the good man learns how to rule. Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of a good man is thus quite different from that of 
Gorgias. To obey is the beginning of virtue. Aristotle 
is here preparing the ground for the institutions of his best 
State, where this rule is followed (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333a 
II sq.). 

On the other hand, there were those to whom political 
activity, and even political capacity, seemed no essential 
elements of virtue (4 (7). 3. 1325a 18). This view also is 
tacitly corrected by Aristotle. He will not allow full 
virtue to exist where there is no capacity for rule. Thus 
the man of full virtue (c7ovdatos) and the true statesman 
or king (woAutixds kal Baotdrxds) are identified (3. 18. 1288 b 
1). Wpdvynos is a virtue peculiar to the ruler*. Already 
the Cynics and Cyrenaics—later on, other schools*—refused 


1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 23, dca- 
BadAdpevos yap imo trav éxOpar, 
mpos Tovs TroNiras eypadev, as apxeuw 
pev del (nt@v, apxeaOar Sé pr) wecbu- 
Kas pndée BovdAdpuevos, ovK ay tore 
BapBapots kal trodepiows atroy dro- 
Od00a pera THs “ENAdbos. 

' Meno Ys C: 2OKP, "Emetdy 
Toivuy 7 aur?) dpery TavT@V earl, 
meipo eirety Kal dvapyna Ova, Tt 


ard now Topyias eivar kal oe per’ 


éxeivov. MEN, Ti GAXo y’ #) dpxew 


oldv.T civat TOV avOparrav;—cp. ibid. 
71 E, arn éotiv avdpos a dpern, ikavov 
e(var Ta THS TOAEwS mpatrew (the 
answer of Meno), and 73 A. 

8 Cp. I. T3230 feed a 17, dud Tov 
prev dpxovra Tehéay eet det THY 
nOuKny aperny (rd yap epyov eoriy 
dm\a@s Tov dpxirexrovos, 6 d€ Adyos 
dpxiréxrav), tav © addev exactor, 
dcov emBadAet avrois. 

* The Stoics held that ‘a philo- 
sopher who teaches and improves 


Are Bavav- 
aot(who do 
not share 
in office) 
citizens ? 
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to make governing or the capacity for governing a con- 
dition of virtue. Aristotle so far disconnects the two 
things as to allow the existence of a lower form of virtue 
in the case of persons who neither govern nor are capable 
of governing, but he makes d¢pdévynois, which includes a 
capacity for governing, essential to full virtue. Thus while 
he declines to deny all virtue whatever to those who are 
capable only of being ruled, he places the virtue of the 
good ruler on a pinnacle, as the characteristic excellence of 
the good man. ) 

The whole inquiry illustrates the dependence of virtue 
on the constitution. The deviation-forms presuppose in 
their citizens a type of citizen-virtue, but an inferior type, 
and it is only in the best constitution that citizen-virtue 
rises into the full virtue of the good man. Here the ruling 
citizen, or statesman (moAurixés), is identical with the man 
of full virtue (czovdatos). The Fourth and Fifth Books of 
the Politics take this identification as the starting-point of 
their inquiries on the subject of education (4 (7). 14. 1333a 
11-16), and ask what education will produce men of full 
virtue, as the best way of discovering how to produce true 
statesmen. 

Thus this chapter of the Third Book forms an important 
link in the inquiries of the Politics. It prepares us for the 
arrangement in the Fourth by which the younger men of 
the best State are not allowed to rule till they have learnt 
to obey, and have acquired the virtues of rulers through 
such subordination as befits freemen. How far its teaching 
agrees with that of 4 (7). 3, where it seems to be implied 
that a purely speculative life is an ideally complete one, is 
another question!. 


Aristotle has now nearly done with the subject of the 
citizen, but before he leaves it, he notices and discusses 
one other dzopia with regard to it, arising out of the 


his fellow-men benefits the State reans and Sceptics, E. T. p. 305). 
quite as much as a warrior, an * See Appendix B as to some 
administrator, or a civil func- further points connected with this 
tionary’ (Zeller, Stoics Epicu- chapter. 


a 
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account just given of the virtue of the citizen—partly, in 
all probability, because its discussion enables him to show 
that there are more forms of the citizen than one, and that 
the varieties of the citizen point to varieties of constitution, 
and thus leads up to the inquiries that follow: partly 
because he desires to draw attention to the fact that his 
definition of the citizen and of citizen-virtue does not hold 
good universally. 

The azopia is thus stated (3. 5. 1277 b 34)—zérepov 
moXiTns éotly & Kowwveiv e€eotiv apyits, 7) Kal Tos Bavavaous 
moXiras Oereov; The Bdavavoo. have been said in the pre- 
ceding chapter to be ‘persons ruled as slaves are ruled, 
and here it is assumed that they do not share in office}. 
Hence they will not possess the virtue of a citizen, which 
consists of being capable both of ruling and being ruled 
as citizens rule citizens. Are they then citizens? 

An inquiry on this subject discloses that some consti- 
tutions admit those concerned with ‘necessary work’ to 
citizenship, while others do not. The Bavavaos is so far 
a citizen that he is a citizen ‘ under particular forms of con- 
stitution’ (€v tut woAtrefa)?. He is often a citizen in oligar- 
chies; and in many democracies not only isthe Bdvavaos 
a citizen, but even the alien and the bastard. This, how- 
ever, occurs only in States in which genuine citizens have 
run short, and then only for a time, so that even these 
democracies recognize that some types of citizen are less 
authentic than others °. 

The whole discussion makes it manifest that there are 
various types of citizen, and that the truest citizen (6 
pddwora ToAitTns) is he who shares in office. The account 
given in c. 4 of the virtue of a citizen is thus shown to be 
maintainable, even if it does not hold good of all who are 
anywhere made citizens, and the close connexion of cc. 4 


1 Cp. 2. 12. 1274 a 21, ro S€ ré- _nerto distinguish between different 
taptov Onrtikdy, ois ovdeuias dpxns kinds of citizens; he distinguishes 


METH. in the First Book (1. 7. 1255 b 27 
2 Cp. ev tun Baotreia, 3. 14. sqq.) between different kinds of 
1285 a 9. slaves. 


* It is quite in Aristotle’s man- 
VOI I. R 


They are 
so in some 
constitu- 
tions, but 
not in 
others, 


The nature 
of citizen- 
ship prov- 
ing to de- 
pend on the 
constitu- 
tion, we 
naturally 
pass on to 
the consti- 
tution. 
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and 5 is evidenced by a recapitulation of the result of c. 4 
added at the end of c. 5, the inquiries of the latter chapter 
having confirmed the conclusions of the former. 

Aristotle had stated at the outset of the whole discussion 
(3. 1. 1275 a 34 sq.), that things which have to do with (or 
stand in relation to) objects differing in kind and in priority 
have little or nothing in common, and that constitutions, 
the object-matter to which the citizen is related, differ in 
kind and in priority; whence it follows that the citizen 
under one constitution is different from the citizen under 
another, and that we must not expect to find the various 


types of citizen possessing much in common}. 


Wherever 


this is the case, no definition can be made to suit all the 
types of the thing equally well (1275a 33). 


Throughout the inquiry as to the nature of the citizen, 


our attention has constantly been drawn to the importance 


of the constitution: 


the citizen, we are told, varies with 


the constitution—the identity of the State is mainly to be 


sought in the constitution ; 


and the transition is natural 


from the subject of the citizen to that of the constitution. 
Aristotle, who is seldom content with incidental solutions 


' Bernays (Aristoteles’ Politik, 
p. 132) and Bonitz (Ind. 799a 15 
sqq.) differ as to the interpreta- 
tion of the passage, 3. I. 1275 a 
34 sqq. The interpretation of the 
latter, who explains ra vzokeipeva 
(35) as ‘singulae wodrretar, ad quas 
refertur 7oAXirov notio,’ would seem 
to be in all probability the correct 
one, and has been followed in the 
text. What is said here of con- 
stitutions, is also, apparently, true 
of ypnpatrorikn and its forms (cp. 
I. II. 1258 b 20, ris pev ovp oikeo- 
TaTNS XpnmaTioTiKns TadTa popta Kat 
mpota), and of Baoweia (3. 14. 
1284 b 40 sqq.), and also of the 
aperi) woXtrov kat avdpos (3. 4. 1277 
b 18). We must bear in mind 
the caution given to the reader 
of treatises dealing with odurixy 
at the commencement of the Ni- 


comachean Ethics (1. I. 1094 b 
19 sqq.). But indeed in dealing 
with all subjects Aristotle has 
little confidence in broad gene- 
ral definitions : cp. De An. 2. I. 
412 b 4, ef On Te Kooy eml maons 
puxns det Aeyew, ein ay evrehexeva 
1 ™pory o@paros pvorKov opya- 
vikoU : 2. 3: 414b 22, yévorro & apy 
kal emt TOV oXnpaToOV Adyos Kow0s, 
Os epappdcer pev TAO, iSvos 5 
ovdevos €orat oxnparos” OpLolws bé 
Kat emt tais efpnpevats | Wuyais* 616 
yedotov (yrew Tov kowdv Adyov kal 
emt TOUT@Y kal ep ET Epa”, ds ovdevds 
€oTat T@Y OvT@V ivos Adyos, ovde 
KaTa TO oikelov kal dir opov eldos, 
aévras TOV To.oUrov ... GoTe Kad 
ekagrov (ntnreov, tis éxdoTov Woxn, 
olov tis durod Kat tis avOpa@rov 7 
Onpiov. 
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of important questions, raises for discussion (c. 6) the 
question whether there are more constitutions than one, 
though in every one of the preceding chapters of the Third 
Book an affirmative answer had been implied. ‘We must 
inquire,’ he says, ‘whether there are more than one, and if 
there are, how many and what they are, and what distinc- 
tions exist between them’ (c. 6. 1278 b 6). A constitution, 
he goes on to say, is ‘an ordering of the magistracies of 
a State, and especially of the supreme authority’!; for in 
every State the governing individual or class (woA(revpa) is 
supreme, and the constitution varies as this varies *. 


The first broad distinction between constitutions-—that Distinction 


between 
between normal constitutions and deviation-forms—comes yormal 


into view, when we ask what is the purpose for which the constitu 


ti and 
State exists, and what is the kind of rule which should be seen 


exercised in a State. In answering the first of these two forms: Aris- 
totle shows 


questions, Aristotle—though he repeats his previous asser- by a se 
t 

tion (1. 2. 1253 a 7), that man is a social being and seeks to cae aiid 

live in society with his fellows*, even if he stands in no need State and 


b = 
of help from them—holds nevertheless that the State is quien ba 


formed to secure the general advantage, and to win for each Sees 
individual as large a share of good life as he is capable of should be 


enjoying: not that men will not hold together in political  alireah 


society even if they gain from it less than this—if, for Haas 
instance, they merely secure the continuance of a life not aoe 
overladen with suffering and annoyances. The State, we Lrphaeee 
see, is a kowwvia not only or chiefly designed for social common 


good. 


+ This seems to be the meaning 
of the words—éort dé moditeia 16- 
News Tats TOV Te GAY apyav Kal 
pddiora THs KUplas mavToy (3. 6. 
1278b 8): cp. Ta&is Tals wéheow 7 
mept Tas dpxds (6 (4). 1. 1289a 15): 
) TOV apxav Takis (6. (4). 3. 12904 
7): Tav Thy TOL OlkotYTwY Takis 
TLS (3. I. 1274b 38). 

veauOu 1278 b Io, KUptov pev yap 
mavtTaxod TO moNirevpa Ts mOEws, 
moXitevua O early 7 moAtTela: Cp. 
3. 7. 1279 a 25, emei O€ moXtrela per 


kal moNirevpa onpaiver TAvTOY, ToXi- 
Tevpa eS €att TO KU ptov TOY moder, 
dvdykn & eiva KUptov 7 Eva 3) odiyous 
i) Tovs moANovs—from which pas- 
sage it would seem that the zoni- 
Teva may be a single individual 
as well as a class, such as the Few 
or the Many. 

5 See Cic, de; Amientia 23:87 ; 
but Aristotle claims that man is 
not only a ovvdvaorixdy but a wodt- 
TiKOY (@ov, 


Ie 2° 
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pleasure, like such unions as those of OacGrau or épaviorai 
(Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160 a 19: cp. Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 35-1281a 
4), but if in some degree for pleasure, in a higher degree 
for advantage, and advantage not of a passing kind but 
extending over the whole life (Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 
21 sqq.). It combines in itself, like the conjugal relation, 
but in a higher degree, pleasure and advantage (Eth. Nic. 
8.14. 1162a 24). 

Aristotle answers the second question—what kind ‘of 
tule should be exercised in a State—by distinguishing, 
as he had already done in c. 4 (1277 a 33 sqq.), the 
rule exercised over slaves from the rule exercised over 
free persons. Of the latter he takes as types the rule of 
the head of a household over wife and children, or that 
of the master of an art—a gymnastic-master or a ship- 
captain—over those whom he directs*. This kind of rule 
is exercised primarily for the good of the ruled, for if the 
ruler has a share of the advantage, this comes to him acci- 
dentally (kara ovpB_eBnxds); whereas the rule exercised by 
a master of slaves (deo7oriKy dpx7) is exercised primarily 
for the good of the ruler, and accidentally only for the 
good of the ruled*. That the rule exercised in a State 
belongs of right to the former category, may be inferred 
from the fact that when rulers and ruled are placed ona 
level, the former deriving no special benefit from ruling, men 
regard office as a public burden (Aevroupyta, 1279 a 11) and 
claim to pass it from one to the other®. The mere fact of 
an interchange of rule being looked for under these circum- 
stances shows that the State is normally for the common 
advantage, for if no interchange took place, and the rulers 
were always the same and ruled for the good of the ruled, 
they would be losers*. The general feeling that an inter- 


? Compare the reasoning in 
Plato, Rep. 342 C. 

? Plato, Rep. 343 B. ‘Plato 
seems hardly to make this dis- 
tinction as to Seamorixy apx7n, Rep. 
345 D-E (nacay apynv, kad’ doo 
apyn). : 

° Susemihl seems right in think- 


ing that Aristotle has here Isocr. 
Areopag. § 24 sqq. in view. 

* Cp. Eth. Nic! §: 10, 11944585 
Sqq., Oud ovk eGpev apxety GvOperor, 
ada Tov Adyor, OTL EavT@ TOUTO Trotet 
kal yiverar TUpavvos’ éatt 0 6 Gpyav 
irak rod Sixaiov, ei Sé rod dikatov, 
kal Tod toov' emet & ovdey aire 
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change of rule is just where government is for the benefit 
of the governed, implies that the State exists for the 
common good. 

The parallel between politics and the arts which Aris- 
totle inherited from Socrates and Plato here suggests the 
inference that the relation between rulers and ruled so 
far resembles that between the master of an art and his 
pupils or assistants, as to be a relation primarily for the 
benefit of the side which receives, not that which gives, 
direction (cp. 4 (7). 2. 1324 b 29 sq., GAAG wy od8 ev Tats 
GdAAals emoTHpats TOOTO SpGpev’ ovTE yap Tod laTpod ovTE Tod 
KuBepyyrov épyov eotl Td 1) Tetoar 7) Bidoacdar Tod pev rods 
depatrevopevovs Tod 5€ Tos TAWTHpas) ; it serves here, therefore, 
as it also does in 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 10 sqq. and 3. 12. 1282 b 
30, as the basis of an important doctrine, notwithstanding 
that elsewhere Aristotle is careful to point out some differ- 
ences between politics and the arts; he holds zoAurixy, in 
fact, to be a Practical Science, not a Productive Science or 
Art. Thus he recognizes that written rule, or law, is more 
in place in the practice of Politics than in the practice of 
an art (3. 16.1287 a 33 sqq.), and that the parallel of the arts 
must not be used to justify a frequent change of laws (2. 8. 
1269a 19 sqq.). Nor is government to him a mere matter 
of scientific knowledge; it presupposes virtue and correct 
moral choice (3. 13. 1284 a I sq.). 

Both of the questions raised have thus been answered 
in a way to show that rule such as that exercised by a 
master over his slaves (deomorixi) apx7) is out of place in 
relation to the citizens of a State; it offends against the 


the shape of a period of private 
life, during which some one else 
governs for the gwondam ruler’s 
It should be noticed 


m)éov etvat Ookel, eurep Sikatos* ov 
yap _vepel m)éov TOU amas ayadov 
avr, el HN m™pos avrov dvadoyov 


é€oTt* 60 € erep@ movet® Kal Ova TOUTO 
adr prov eival pacw ayabov THY 
Oikacoovrny . » pros apa tis So- 
TES, TOUTO de Tee) kal yepas" dro 
Ys pn) ixavas Ta TovavTa, ovToL yivov- 
rat tupavvo. This agrees with 
Plato, Rep. 345 E. In the passage 
of the Politics before us, however, 
the pia ds is conceived to come in 


advantage. 
that Aristotle does not necessarily 
accept as correct the popular im- 
pression that one who rules for 
the benefit of the ruled is a loser 
and needs compensation. The 
popular view is not his own, but 
it serves the purpose of his argu- 
ment. 


Six consti- 
tutions— 
three nor- 
mal, three 
the reverse. 
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aim with which the State was instituted, and against the 
nature of all rule which rests on knowledge. Rule in the 
State should be for the common advantage of all the 
citizens, whether rulers or ruled; and thus we arrive at 
the conclusion that those constitutions which aim at the 
common advantage are normal (ép@at), and those which 
aim at the advantage of the rulers only are deviation- 
forms. The State is a kowwvia of freemen, and must 
be governed as such. It does not necessarily follow that 
in all normal forms of it there will be an interchange of 
rule, the ruled becoming rulers, and the rulers becoming 
the ruled, from time to time: this is so in most forms of 
the rule which citizens exercise over citizens (cp. I. 12. 
1259 b 4), and particularly in the ‘like and equal’ type of 
society which was becoming increasingly common in the 
Greece of Aristotle’s day, but not in the Kingship. Demo- 
cratic opinion held this interchange to be essential to free- 
dom (8 (6). 2. 1317 a 40-b 3), but Aristotle’s view is that 
the governed are free when the government is exercised for 
their benefit. A freeman, according to him, is ‘one who 
exists for his own sake and not for that of another’ (Metaph. 
A, 2. 982b.25:.ep. Pol. 3. 4.1277 b 5: 95S )areeen ae 
sqq.). A man may thus be a freeman without having a 
share in ruling. The true characteristic of a freeman is that 
his interest counts as a thing to be studied—that his life is 
lived for himself, not for another. He who is the instru- 
ment (dépyavoy) of another and fit for nothing better, and 
yet a man, is a slave (1. 4. 1254a 14, 6 yap pi) atrod dice 
GAN dAAov, avOpwros b€, otros Pioet SodAds Ear). 


Aristotle thus obtains the broad classification of constitu- 
tions into normal forms and deviation-forms, and taking — 
also into account the fact that the supreme authority in a / 
State must needs be a single individual, or a few, or many}, 


? Aristotle is not careful at the 5.3. 1129b15. So here he does 
outset of a discussion, when every- not pause to remember that he 
thing he says is tentative and means eventually to decide for 
provisional, to study absolute accu- the supremacy, not of any person 
racy. See Ramsaueron Eth. Nic. or persons, but of vdpou ketpevor 
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he arrives at the conclusion that there are six constitutions, 

three for the common advantage (ép@a/) and three for the 
advantage of the rulers (tapexBdoes). It will be noticed, Nature of 
however, that at the end of the chapter (c. 7), the Few and Bei and 
Many in whose interest the oligarchy and democracy are eee 
said respectively to be ruled are identified with the rich claims to 
and the poor (3. 7.1279 b 7-9); and a chapter, the Eighth, P¢" 
necessarily follows, dealing with objections that may fairly tions ana- 


be made to the definition given of oligarchy and demo- seaayy 
cracy. The first is that if we take the numerical difference > ieee 
to be the essential thing, it follows that States in which of the 
many rich rule a few poor are democracies, and that States >" 
in which a few poor rule many rich are oligarchies, which 
is not a satisfactory conclusion. Then, if we make both 
differences essential, and refuse to consider that an oligarchy 
exists anywhere except where a few rich rule many poor, 
or a democracy except where many poor rule a few rich, 
we leave the forms of State to which reference has just 
been made altogether undescribed and unclassified. This 
is the second objection. It follows that the qualitative, 
not the numerical, difference is the essential one. The 
numerical difference between oligarchy and democracy is 
only accidental and may be reversed. It is the rule of 
the rich in their own interest that makes an oligarchy, and 
the rule of the poor in their own interest that makes a 
democracy. 

It was necessary to ascertain correctly what democracy 
and oligarchy are, before taking the next step, which is to 
state and examine the claims put forward on behalf of 
either constitution, and thus to win for the first time (c. 9) 
a closer view of what constitutes a State, and of the end 
for which the State exists. 

Both oligarchs and democrats allege a basis in justice 
for the forms of constitution which they respectively favour, 
and not untruly; they take their stand on a principle which 
is in a degree just (d/kardy 71); but then they forget that it 


dpOas (3. 11. 1282 b 1: cp. 3. premacy of Law is a possible 
10, 1281 a 34), and that the su- alternative. 
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falls short of absolute justice (rd xvplos dikaiov). ‘They 
know in part and prophesy in part’ (1281 a 8). There is, 
indeed, a difference between them, for while they agree in 
»claiming that the things awarded by the State shall be 
awarded equally, they differ as to the persons to whom 
this equal award is to be made—the one side wishing to 
confine the benefit of it to those who are equal in wealth, 
the other claiming it for all who are equal in respect of 
free birth (eAcvdepia) *. 

It has been already said (c. 6. 1278 b 17 sqq.) that the 
deviation-forms go counter to the end for which the State 
was originally formed, and this is now (1280a 25) again 
brought up against them. Their advocates leave the de- 
cisive point untouched—they do not inquire for what end 
the State exists, yet this inquiry is really decisive of the 
whole matter. Aristotle proceeds to investigate this ques- 
tion, and here, as everywhere else, we must bear in mind 
that the subject of his investigations is the méAus, or City- 


1 This appears to be the mean- 
Ing-of c. 9. 1260a 92257 ming. 12, 
1282 b 18 sqq. every one is said 
to agree that the just is the equal 
for the equal, but no one remem- 
bers to inquire, in what things men 
must be equal and unequal, if they 
are justly to claim equality and 
inequality in a distribution of 
power. In 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 28 sqq. 
both sides are said to agree that 
TO kat a&iav toov 1s amas Sixaov, 
but to differ as to what constitutes 
70 kat a&iav icoy—democrats hold- 
ing that equality in a single thing 
constitutes absolute equality, and 
oligarchs, that inequality in a sin- 
gle thing constitutes absolute in- 
equality. The three passages are 
not absolutely accordant, but they 
agree in laying stress on the im- 
portance of the question whether 
the claimants are really equal and 
unequal as they claim to be. 

The word éAevOepia is commonly 
translated ‘freedom’ in 3. 9.1280a 
24, but Bernays perhaps comes 
nearer to its meaning in his trans- 


lation ‘ free birth.’ ’EXevOepos and 
e\evGepta seem often to be used in 
relation to the circumstances of 
birth; cp. 3. 9. 1281 a 6, kara pev 
éhevOepiay Kal yévos too: 3. 13. 
1283a 33, of O° eAevOepor Kal evdye- 
vets ws éyyds adAndov: 6 (4). 4. 
1290b 9 sqq. ‘EdevOepia may in- 
deed occasionally mean something 
more than ‘free birth’—in fact 
‘citizen birth’; cp. 6 (4).4. 1291 b 
26, TO pn €& audorépav modirav 
edevbepov, and 1290b 9, ovr ap 
of €devOepor GALyou OvTes mrELdveY 
kal ju) €Aevbepwy apxwot (where 
oi €hevOepo. are explained a little 
later to be of dtadépovtes - kar’ 
evyeveray Kal mp@tor Kkatacxdvres 
Tas amo.kias), °*ENevOepos is some- 
times used in contradistinction to 
Eévos (Plato Com., “YépBoXos, fr. 
3, 4: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2: 
670). Antisthenes is said by 
Diogenes Laertius in one pas- 
sage not to have been ék dvow 
"A@nvaiov (6.1), and in another 
not to have been ék dvo eAevdepav 


(6. 4). 
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State. The wddus exists not for the sake of the property of 
the participants, nor for the sake of bare life, nor, like an 
alliance, for protection from wrong, nor for protection in 
traffic and mutual dealings, but for the sake of good life (76 + 
ev (jv). Our use of language, Aristotle urges, implies thata 

State exists only where there is a mutual care for virtue}, 
where the character of each individual is no indifferent 
matter to the rest, or, in words used elsewhere, where men 
live with a view to the common advantage. The State, 
he implies, means a society where the individual lives for 
the whole. It involves something more than relations of 
exchange, or alliance, or co-operation against outrage; 
something more than residence in one and the same spot; 
something more than the links of marriage, of the phratry, 
of common sacrifices and gatherings for social intercourse’; 
it involves that to which these latter things are merely a 
means, an associated participation in a fully developed and 
complete existence, in a happy and noble life. 

The farther inference is drawn, to clinch the case against 
oligarchy and democracy, that those who contribute more 
to a life of this nature have a better claim to political power 
than the representatives of wealth or free birth, the partisans, 
that is to say, of oligarchy and democracy (cp. 3. 13. 1283 a 
Seedy 7 (5). t 1301 a 39 sq.: Plato, Laws 757 C). A 
comparative conclusion only, be it observed, for we shall 
find in the sequel that Aristotle does not concede even 
to a superiority in virtue, unless it is combined with an 
adequate provision of external goods, a right to predomin- 
ance in the State. ? 
We note here the first use of an expression—that of Aristotle’s 

‘ : * en aie / x 5 account of 

contributing to a Kowwvia’ (Goo. cvpPaddAovrat mretoTor els the prin- 
THY ToLavTnY KoLWwviay, 1281 a 4)—which somewhat varies the Bee bh 
account elsewhere given of the procedure of the State in political 


1 Cp. Plato, Gorgias 517 B, ddA 
yap peraBiBage ras éemOvpias kal 
py emurpemey, treiGovres Kat Biatd- 
prevou €mt TovTo, OOev Eweddov dpei- 
vous €cecGat oi roXditat, ws eos 
eimrety, ovdev TovTa@Y Siehepor eKeEivor 


Omep p.ovov Epyov eotly ayabovd mo- 
Airov: Protag. 327 A sq. 

2 Plato is perhaps not really 
quite content with the life of his 
‘healthy State’ (Rep. 372 B, 
1déws Evvovtes GAAjats). 
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power is to distributing political power. Sometimes we gather that the 


be distri- 
buted not 
always 
quite the 
same. 


State will give ‘instruments’ in proportion to capacity (c. 12. 
1282 b 33, TO kara 76 épyov bmepexovtT.: cp. de Part. An. 4. 10. 
687 a 10, 7 5é pious det diaveper, KaOaTEp AvOpwros ppdvipos, 
€xaoTov T® Suvayévw xphodat); sometimes that it gives them 
in proportion to the contribution made to the xowwvia. 
The two principles do not lie far apart, but from the one 
point of view the grant of power is the payment of a debt, 
or rather resembles the distribution of a commercial com- 
pany’s dividend, the amount of which in the case of each 
recipient is proportionate to the funds contributed ', so that 
power comes as a reward rather than as a burden, while 
from the other point of view power is given, like a tool, 
to him who can use it best. Aristotle seems sometimes 
to pass almost unconsciously from the one view to the 
other. His paramount doctrine, notwithstanding occasional 
deviations (e.g. 3. 6. 1279 a 8 sqq.), probably is, that to the 
good man political power, just like any other external good, 
is a good (cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 21 sqq.), and affords great 
opportunities of noble action, if only it is fairly won and 
earned by adequate desert (4 (7). 3. 1325 b 3 sq.). We 
naturally infer that he will confine political power to the 
good, to whom it is alone a good, and give it to them 
in the degree which makes best for virtue; and, in fact, 
we find power in the hands of the good in both the forms 
of the best State (cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 32, BovAera: yap éxatepa 
Kar’ dpeTiy ovvertavar Kexopnynuernv). But then the question 
arose—are wealth and free birth, which, as we shall see, he 
allows to be, as well as virtue, elements contributing to the 
end of the State, to be denied any share of power, if their pos- 
sessors do not also possess virtue? This is the question dis- 
cussed in 3. 13.1283a 42sqq. Considerations of justice force 
from Aristotle the admission that a share of power must be 
conceded to them even under those circumstances. But what 
if the possession of power be detrimental to its holders 
in the absence of virtue? This difficulty seems not to have 


‘ This view of the State, it had been put forward; as was 
appears from c. 9. 1280a 27 sqq., natural, by partisans of oligarchy. 
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occurred to Aristotle. He usually approaches the question 
of the award of political power rather from the side of 
justice than from that of the ethical interest of the State 
or the individual, though, as has been said, the best State 
satisfies all these criteria!. At all events, the point of view 
of justice is far the more prominent in the Third Book. 
In the book on Revolutions it is also especially prominent, 
for justice is the best security against revolution (uévoy 
yap povysov 70 Kat a€iav toov Kal TO exew Ta abrdv, 7 (5). 
7. 1307 a 26). Even in the Fourth Book, where the 
other point of view naturally comes more to the front, it 
is not absent. For instance, the assignment of military 
functions to the younger men and of political functions to 
the elder, rests in some degree on considerations of justice 
(cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 16, ovkody obrws dphoiv veveuhobar ovp- 
éper kal dixatov etvar’ éxet yap atry 7 diatpeois TO Kat détay). 
The just, in fact, and that which is for the common good 
are said to be identical (3. 12. 1282 b 17). But then, is the 
State sketched in 3. 13. 1283 a 42 sqq., or indeed any State 
but the best, truly just or for the common good? This 
question receives an answer, when we are told (6 (4). 8. 
1293 b 25) that all constitutions but the best are deviations 
from the most normal constitution (Sujmaprjxacs THs dpOorTd- 
Ts ToAuTelas). 


If we now gather together the conclusions with regard Sy 
to the nature of the State to which the preceding inquiries 30/075 


have led us, they seem to be the following :—the State is far arrived 
a body of men, not too large or small (woAiray ti 7A7O0s, pate 
3. 1.1274 b 41), collected in one spot (1280 b 30-1), pos- Ste 
sessing and exercising rights of trade and inter-marriage, 

joining in common festivals? and other forms of sociability 


(ro ov¢jv), but above all, able and purposed to rule and be 
| Cp. 4 (7). 2. 13244 23, Ore pev 


> 


> a ¢ ’ x ” , > > 
KaO jv 9 mods ay etn padtot ev- 


ovv avaykaior eivat To\tTEiay apioTny 
ravTny KaO’ hv taki Kav daticodv 
apirta mparro kal (on pakapios, 
davepov €otw: 4. (7). 9. 1328 b 33, 
emel O€ TUYXaVomeV OKOTOUYTES Trept 
Ts apiotns toXtreias, avtn 8 eat 


daluov. 

2 This recognition of festivals as 
an essential element in the State 
is characteristic enough. Perhaps 
the modern State has lost some- 
thing in losing this bond of union. 
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ruled as freemen should rule and be ruled, i.e. with a view 
to the common advantage ‘—or, in other words, so as to 
aid each other in the realization of a life, as Aristotle puts 
it, complete in every way*—and held together by parti- 
cipation in a constitution (3. 3. 1276 b 1-2) devised to make 
possible and promote an existence of this kind. 

It is evidently no easy thing, in Aristotle’s view, to be 
in a true sense a member of a State. Society truly so- 
called makes a great demand on human nature. The 
instinct of sociability, which man shares with some other 
animals, rises in him to a higher level than in them, for 
it rests on a perception of the good and bad, the just and 
unjust, the advantageous and disadvantageous (I. 2. 1253 a 
15), but, even in the form in which man has it, it goes only 
a little way towards the making of a State. An aim for 
the common good must be added, then an intelligent com- 
prehension of what is noble developed by a long course of 
training from childhood upward (4 (7). 15. 1334 b 25 sq.), 
then a steady purpose to ‘live for this oneself and to 
promote a similar life in others; above all, the capacity, 
under which term is included not only adequate skill but 
adequate external means (xopnyta), to rule and be ruled, as 
freemen should rule and be ruled, for the attainment of these 
ends. It is plain that to be a true citizen one must be a 
man of full virtue (o7ovdaios). 

We see also that Aristotle’s account of the State implies 
that there must exist within it a body (Aj@0s) of men 
competent to take, and taking, an active part in its govern- 
ment. Mere ‘administrés’ are not citizens: the State is 


' Aristotle does not appear to 
notice that rule must be exercised 
not merely for the common ad- 
vantage of the existing generation, 
but for the advantage also of the 
unborn of future generations. 

* Aristotle, as has been noticed 
already, distinguishes between av- 
Tapkela TOY dvaykaiwv, Which even 
an €6vos possesses (4 (7). 4.1326b 
4), and atrapkeca rov ed Chr. 
wots must possess an adequate 


number of citizens for both these 
ends (cp. 4-(7). 4. 1320) 2 sams 
esp. 1326b 7, though avrapxea 
(wns is the expression used in 4 (7). 
4.1326b 24: 3.1.1275 b 20). Even 
virtue will not make up for inade- 
quate numbers, unless it is of a 
transcendent kind: cp. 3. 13. 1283b 
II, 7) Td GAiyou mpds TO Epyov Cet 
okorrety, et Suvatol Storkety THY WOALY 
i) tocovro. TO mAROos Sar eivat 
modw e& avtav. 
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a scene of collective effort, it is an union of co-operating 
equals, whose numbers must not, indeed, be over-great, 
but yet also must not be too small. It is only later that 
he reminds us that the appearance of a wauBactdevs on the 
scene, though most unlikely, is nevertheless possible, and 
that he finds a place in his theory for the wayBacurela, 
without, however, altering his original account of the State, 
which is not strictly wide enough to admit it. It was, 
indeed, hardly necessary for him to do so, for though, as we 
shall see, he holds that the best form of the State is that 
in which virtue fully provided with external means is 
possessed in an overwhelming degree by one or a few 
persons, and rule always remains in his or their hands, the 
conditions of this form were wholly unlikely to occur. 

His account of the State also implies that it consists of 
those who can live its full life. Outside the citizen-body 
we find a fringe of dependents, necessary, indeed, to the 
existence of the State, but not brought within its inner 
circle, some free (women, children, artisans, labourers for 
hire) and others slaves. These are not, in strictness, a part 
of the State. 


As yet the further characteristic of the State, that in fe ques- 
t 
every case save one—and this so rare as to be merely the place of 
hypothetical—its working will be governed by Law, has ee ine 
not been added; the discussion of the next question, how- so far not 
ever, brings it under our notice. This question is, what °™8¢¢: 
; : ; ' ars it emerges 
is to be the supreme authority of the community (76 kdpuop in le 
ths méAews)? Aristotle does not mean by 70 ktpiov what eae 
Austin means by ‘sovereign,’ for the supreme authority si is to 
. . ; . 5 e the 

may, in the view of the former, be vested in law, not in supreme 
any given ‘persons’; he does not go behind law to the men va) 
who make it. To answer this question, he rapidly discusses State? 
(c. 10) the claims of a number of competitors for power, 
with the result that the supreme authority must be just?, 
if only because otherwise the community will perish; yet 


1 Compare the saying of St. Augustine—‘ quid civitates sine iustitia 
nisi magna latrocinia ?’ 


The an- 
swer to 
this inquiry 
is—laws 
normally 
consti- 
tuted. 


Parenthe- 
tical recog- 
nition of 
the claims 
of the 
many, if 
not below 
a certain 
level of ex- 
cellence, to 
a share in 
certain 
political 
rights 
which they 
can exer- 
cise collec- 
tively. 
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if supremacy is given to men of worth, who are usually but 
a few, or to one man of supreme worth, we are still met 
by the difficulty of reconciling the rest to their exclusion 
from power; and Aristotle falls back on the supremacy of 
law, as distinguished from that of a person or persons, who 
cannot be expected to be free, like law, from infirmities of 
character. But then, if the law be that of a deviation- 
form, an oligarchy or a democracy, its rule may be as bad 
as that of any person. ‘Bad laws,’ says Burke, ‘are the 
worst sort of tyranny.’ 

At this point Aristotle pauses to draw a lesson from 
the inquiry, before the moment for insisting on it has 
passed. He has already (c. g) laid stress on the claims of 
virtue to power in the State, as against those of wealth 
or free birth, and his readers may well have gathered that 
he must favour a rule of the few Good (ézverkeis). It is 
precisely this impression that he now wishes to correct. 
Even on the score of virtue the many, if they are not too 
degraded, have something to say for themselves. Plato 
had severely censured in .the Laws. (7oo A—7o1 B) the 
tendency to what he terms a ‘ theatrocracy ’ (@earpoxparia). 
It was, he says, in the theatre— 


‘When all its throats the gallery extends, 
And all the thunder of the pit ascends ’— 


that the people first learnt to believe itself infallible, and 
to despise the judgment of the wise few (rots yeyovdar wept 
maldevow, 700 C)—a lesson which they soon applied in 
matters of State. He rejects this popular supremacy both 
in the sphere of music and poetry’ and in that of politics. 
It is evident from 1281 b 7 sq. and from the whole course 


of c. 11, that Aristotle does 


1 See Laws 670B and the 
references given in Stallbaum’s 
note. 

* Plato’s principle, in the Gor- 
gias at all events, is ‘cuique in 
sua arte credendum,’ Cp. Gorg. 
455 B, quoted by Engelhardt, Loci 
Platonici quorum Aristoteles in 


not agree with Plato in this. 


conscribendis Politicis videtur me- 
mor fuisse, p. 15: éray Tept larpav 
alpéoews 7 TH TOAEL DUAAOYOS 7) TreEpt 
vauTnyav 7 mept GAXov twos Snpt- 
oupytkov €Ovouvs, GAO TL i) TOTE 6 
ec 4 > / = aA 
pnropikos ov oupBovAevoer; OyAov 
yap Ort év Exdorn aipeoer Tov TEXVL= 
k@rarov det aipetaOat kK... 
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He did not hold that the rise of the drama or of Rhetoric? 
was to be deplored, or that neither deserved a place in 
a well-ordered State: tragedy is to him the highest form 
of poetry, and a boon to man; Rhetoric is necessary 
because the minds of the many are less easily influenced 
by strict philosophical reasoning than by arguments 
drawn from common opinion. In this matter, as in others, 
things had not gone so completely wrong as Plato thought. 
On the contrary, the views of men have a tendency to 
gravitate to the truth (Rhet. 1. 1. 1355415 sq.: Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 243. 3). The wiser advocates of democracy 
had not claimed for popular gatherings an equal aptitude 
for all kinds of work. This is true, for instance, of Athena- 
goras, the leader of the popular party in the ‘ polity’ (7 (5). 
4. 1304 a 27) or ‘aristocracy’ (7 (5). 10. 1312 b 6-9), which 
existed at Syracuse till the defeat and capture of the 
Athenian armament led to its conversion into a democracy 
(1304 a 27). The utterance of Athenagoras on this subject 
(Thuc. 6. 39) apparently set the keynote of this Eleventh 
Chapter. joe: tis (he says) dnpoxpatiay otre Evverdv ovr 
tcov eivat, Tovs d€ €xovTas TA xpyyara Kal dpxew apiora Bed- 
tiotovs. eyw O€ npr mpGTa pev Sjuov Eturay avoudacbat, 
ddtyapylav be Epos, ewerTa pUAaKas pev aplotovs civat XpnpaTwv 
Tovs TAOvalovs, Bovrcidcat O av BéATLoTA Tovs EvveTovs, Kpivar 8 
dv axovocavtas dpista Tovs ToAAovs, Kal TavTa dwolws Kal KaTa 
pepn Kal Evpmavta ev dnuoxpatia icououpetv. Aristotle is 
inclined to agree with the view here taken of the capabili- 
ties of the many, so far at all events as some subjects are 
concerned. It is interesting to find him expressing the 
view that the many are better judges of music and poetry 
than the few (1281 b 7)”; he is not, however, here speaking 
of an audience of artisans and day-labourers, whose defects 
of taste he recognizes (5 (8). 7. 1342 a 18 sq.), but of one 


1 As to Rhetoric, contrast Plato, 1340b 23) he says that it is out of 
Laws 937 D sqq. with Aristot. the question, or at all events not 
Rhet. I. 1. 1355a 20-b7. easy, for those who have not learnt 

2 It should be noticed, however, to play and sing to become good 
that in the Fifth Book (5 (8).6. judges of music. 
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not below a certain social level!. Whether he would 
praise the judgment of the Athenian people in these 
matters, many of whom were artisans and day-labourers, 
we do not know. Nowhere else were audiences so fre- 
quently gathered together to sit in judgment on dramas 
and choruses*. When Goethe says’, ‘Es bleibt immer 
gewiss, dieses so geehrte und verachtete Publikum betriigt 
sich iiber das Einzelne fast immer und iiber das Ganze 
fast nie, he perhaps has rather the reading public in view 
than a theatre audience. Aristotle, however, goes on to 
admit that the people—always supposing them to be not 
below a certain level of merit—are capable critics of public 
service, when brought together in a body. A man of full 
virtue (c7ovdates), he says, may be surpassed by others in 
respect of each of the excellences whose combination makes 
him what he is*; his strength lies in his combination of 
virtues not necessarily singly present in a superlative degree. 
And something similar may be said of a large gathering of 
men. It is like a single individual possessed of many hands 
and feet and organs of sense, and many moral and intel- 


lectual faculties °. 


1 He guards himself thus, pos- 
sibly remembering a saying of 
Socrates—mpos 70 ovK agvdhoyov 
mAnOos epacker 6 Oprotoy et Tes TeTpa- 
Opaxpov € ev dir o5oxipaCov TOV €K TOV 
ToLovTwy cwpov ws SdKipov amodé- 
xoiro (Diog. Laert. 2. 34). We 
see from the use of wA7Gos in this 
passage what Aristotle probably 
means by wavra énpoy... wav mA7j- 
dos in 1281 b 16. Heis not think- 
ing so much of national differences, 
like that which existed between 
Boeotians and Athenians, as of 
differences of occupation (like that 
which distinguished the yewpyckos 
dnpos from the Bdavavoos or ayo- 
patos Snpos), or of social position 
(cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 38, Tov Kara Thy 
Xopay mAnOous : 1319b I, To xelpov 
del whos xwpicey). 

* If the popular judgment in 
music prevailed, and was respon- 
sible for the degeneracy of the art 


Aristotle forgets that bad qualities will 


which Aristoxenus deplores in a 
charming passage (Fr. 90: Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 291), it can hardly 
have deserved much credit. Aris- 
toxenus compares his own con- 
temporaries, so far as the art of 
music is concerned, to the bar- 
barized Paestans, who met once 
a year at a festival to mourn their 
loss of Hellenism, and to recall for 
a moment their old way of life. 

* Quoted by Henkel, Studien, p. 
80 n. ‘It is quite certain, that 
the Public, which we are so ready 
both to honour and to despise, is 
almost always under a delusion 
in its judgments as to particular 
points, but hardly ever as to the 
total result.’ 

* This glimpse of the ozovdaios 
is interesting, and prepares us for 
the many-sidedness of the citizens 
of Aristotle’s ideal State. 

° Aristotle evidently has Geryon 
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be thrown into the common stock no less than good ones; 
he forgets also the special liability of great gatherings of 
men to be mastered by feeling, especially in the discussion 
of political questions, which are far more provocative of 
feeling than artistic ones. His principle, again, would justify 
the inference that the larger the gathering is, the greater 
its capacity will be1. 

Aristotle is led, partly by these considerations, partly by 
considerations of political safety (odk dopadés, 1281 b 26: 
goBepdv, 29), to the conclusion that there is good ground 
for a compromise between the rich and the good on the 
one hand, and the many—in the sense of of édcvOepor 
(1281 b 23)—on the other. The many are not fit to hold 
the highest magistracies; they are only fit for collective 
political functions, such as those of deliberating and judg- 
ing (7d BovdreverOa cad xplvew, 1281 b 31). To these they 
may be admitted with advantage. Hence it is that some 
constitutions, that of Solon for instance, concede to the 
people the right of choosing magistrates and reviewing 
their official conduct, but not the right of holding office 
singly 2, 

There were those, we know—for example, Socrates ?—~ 
who held the master of an art to be the best hand both at 
judging how a work has been done and selecting the man 
to do it, but with this view—even taking the term ‘ master 
of an art’ in its widest sense, so as to include not only 
the man of science (6 «idés) and the practical worker (6 
dnutovpyds), but also the man who has had a general train- 
ing on the subject (6 wemadevuévos)—Aristotle does not 
agree. He feels, however, that the case of the many need 
not be wholly rested on the broad ground which he has 


in his mind: cp. Plutarch, Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 26, ovrw yap ny 
6 Inpvdévns (nrorés, exov oxédy 
moda kal xetpas kal 6pOadpois, ef 
mavra pia \uyn Sioket. 

1 See as to Aristotle’s view on 
this subject Henkel, p. 80 n.: Sus.?, 
Note 565». 

2 1281 b 34, dpyew de kara povas 


VOL, I. 


ovk e@owv, where Bonitz (Ind. 472 
b 42) compares Hist. An. 9. 43. 
629 a 33, Aixvov O dv kal mpds ra 
payerpeia Kat Trovs ixOvas kat rip 
To”aUTNY amo\avoly KaTa povas Tpoc= 
meraTat. 

3’ Xen. Mem. I. 2. 49-50: 3. 5. 
21 sqq.: 3. 9. losqq. ‘ Creden- 
dum cuique in sua arte.’ 
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taken up; they have another ground of claim, for they are 
the ‘wearers of the shoe’ and know best where it pinches. 
There are subjects on which the man who uses the product 


(6 xpéuevos) has more claim to be a good judge than the 
master of an art—subjects on which a mastery of the art 


is not essential to a right decision: the best critic of a 
banquet, for instance, is not the cook,. but the guest’. It 
is implied that the decision as to the merits of a statesman 
is one of these. 

After this objection has been dealt with, however, 
another remains. Plato had insisted in the Laws (945B 
sqq.) that the reviewing authority must be better than the 
magistracy reviewed 7, and had accordingly given the right 
of review in the State of the Laws to a specially constituted 
body, the priests of Apollo, not to the people. Aristotle 
probably has this arrangement in view in his defence 
(1282a 32 sqq.) of the Solonian distribution of power. 
His reply is that under it the reviewing authority zs better 
than the magistracy reviewed, for the reviewing authority 
is the collective whole, not the individuals, mostly of little 
worth, of whom it is composed, and this, if in the given 
instance the people is not below a certain level, will be 
better, and indeed richer, than the One or Few to whom 
high offices are entrusted. 


Having followed this line of inquiry thus far, Aristotle 


recurs to the discussion from which he had diverged, and 
recognizes that it had led to the result that law must be 
supreme—law not conceived in the interest of a section, but 
normal and correct (voor 6pOds Kelwevot, 3. 11. 1282b 1 sqq.), 
adding that where owing to its necessary generality it 
cannot give detailed guidance, the ruler, whether one or 
many, must in these matters be supreme. The question, 
however, what ‘laws normal and correct’ are, still remains 


' This saying, which was per- , Cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 1% 1143 b 
haps already proverbial,isechoed 33, mpos dé Tourots dromoy dy ei- 
by Martial, Epigr. 9. 81, as is var ddgeev, ei xelpwr THs copias 
noticed by Sir G. C. Lewis (Autho-  ogaa [7 ppdynots] Kuptwrépa avris 
rity in Matters of Opinion, pp. ¢oraw. 

184-5). 
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for solution. To answer it, Aristotle calls to mind that 
‘good and just laws and good and just constitutions go 
together, but that the laws must be adjusted to the con- 
stitution, not the constitution to the laws!: hence we may 
say that laws adjusted to the normal constitutions will be 
just, and those adjusted to the deviation-forms unjust.’ 
With these words c. 11 closes, 

Arrived at this point, we expect that the next question What are 
for discussion will be, what ‘laws adjusted to the normal 20° ™ly 


constituted 


constitutions’ are, but instead of distinctly raising this laws? 

s _ ; : : Laws ad- 
question, Aristotle proceeds to discuss a question which, fasted to 
as he says, ‘affords an opportunity for aporetic inquiry, and oe sor 
is not without instructiveness for the political philosopher.’ tions. 
The question he refers to is one relating to the nature of Spates: 
Political Justice”. The Twelfth Chapter, in fact, begins tion, what. 
as follows—‘ but since in all sciences and arts the end is a as af 
good, and in the most sovereign of sciences—the Politica] attributes 
Science—the greatest of goods is in an especial degree just eee 


made the end, and since the just is the political good, and ig * Sitio 
the just is no other than that which is for the common power? 
advantage® [we shall do well to inquire what the just is]. 

Now all say that the just is the equal: yes, and all agree 

up to a certain point with the conclusion arrived at in the 
philosophical discussions in which ethical questions have 

been treated in detail, that justice implies not only a thing 
awarded, but also persons to whom it is awarded, and say 

that justice means the award of that which is equal to 
equals. But then comes the question—equals in what?’ 
Equals in respect of any good thing we may chance to 
select—complexion, for instance, or size of body? The 
Ethiopians, according to Herodotus (3. 20), made the 
biggest and strongest man among them their king, and 


Plato had seemed to imply in a hasty sentence that such 


1 Cp. 6 (4). I. 1289 a 13 sq. we find them, not by the hand of 
2 Bernays (Aristoteles’ Politik, Aristotle, but by that of some 
p. 172 n.) has expressed the later editor. On this question, 
opinion that the contents of cc. see Appendix C. 
I2 and 13 were placed where = Cp. [socr. Argbig.w as, 


5 2 


‘The nor- 
mal consti- 
tution will 
recognize 
all ele- 
ments 
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things might be taken into consideration’. Aristotle, on 
the contrary, says that in any distribution of ‘instru- 
ments’ (dépyava) the work to be done must be kept in 
view—that in a distribution of flutes, for instance, the best 
flute must be given not to the best-born or the hand- 
somest, but to the most skilful flute-player. The contrary 
view, he says, would imply that all things which we call 
good are sufficiently one in kind to be reducible to a 
common measure and comparable the one with the other?. 
Goods are really only comparable in respect of their con- 
tribution to a given work (épyov), and only goods which 
contribute to the same work can be compared with each 
other. ‘The competitors for power must base their claims 
on the possession of things which really go to the making 
of a State’ (1283a 14). So that, if we draw up a rough list 
of competitors for political power, we shall find on it the 
well-born, the free-born, and the wealthy °, and to these we 
shall have to add those possessed of justice and of military 
excellence. All these possess attributes contributing either 
to the being or well-being of the State. Each of these 
groups has a certain claim, none of them an absolutely just 
or exclusive claim, to power. Even a constitution which 
gave exclusive supremacy to the virtuous would not be 
just, for it would give exclusive supremacy to one only of 
the elements which contribute to the work of the State‘. 


1 Cp. Laws 744B, where Plato 
enumerates not only dpet? 7 TE 
Tpoyovey | kal y avrod and mAovrou 
xpnors Kal mevias, but also copdrey 
ioxves Kal edvpopdia, as entitling to 
a larger share of honours and 
offices. In Laws 757 B-C, how- 
ever, true, or geometrical, justice 
is said to take account only of 
virtue in its distribution of honours. 
But then we must remember that 
the State of the Laws is avowedly 
a second-best State, and not con- 
structed wholly on ideal prin- 
ciples. 

* Cp. Eth. Nic. 5.8. 1133b 18, TH 
HEev ovv adnbeia aduvarov Ta TOTOU- 
tov Suapépovra cvpperpa yevéc Oar, 


mpos S€ thy xpeiay evdeyxerat ixavas : 
and Eth. Nic. 9. 1. 1164 b 2 sqq. 

8 In Eth. Nic.4. 8.1124a 20sqq. 
there is an account of the com- 
peting claimants for honour, 
which reminds us of this passage 
of the Politics. We gather that 
those who combine the three 
aya@a—wealth, nobility, and vir- 
tue—have the best claim. Cp. 
Eth. Nic. 8.12. 1160 b 3, where the 
Baowdevs is said to be 6 mace Tots 
ayabots imepéxav. 

* Plato’s language, Laws 757 C, 
is far more favourable to the 
claims of virtue. Geometrical (or 
true) justice, he says, Tipas peiCooe 
Hey mpos aperny dei peifous, Tois de 
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The same would have to be said of one which gave ex- which con- 
; tribute to 
clusive supremacy to the many (of mActovs) on the grounds the being 
developed in the Eleventh Chapter. dase otie 
What then must be done, supposing all these elements— State, not 
the good, the rich, the noble, the many—to co-exist in one ae 
and the same community? Are we to give power to the A bare su- 
good, supposing only that they are sufficient in number to ake _ 
form, or at least to govern, a State!? But then there is a 405 not 
: z = confer an 
difficulty which affects all exclusive awards on the ground exclusive 
of superiority in this or that attribute. Each of the Nico. 
elements before us—the rich, the noble, the good, the 
many—is liable to have its claims defeated by those of a 
single individual richer or nobler or better than all the 
rest, or indeed by those of a mass of men of which this can 
be said. Our review of facts shows that none of these 
exclusive claims to supremacy on the ground of a bare 
superiority in one of the elements which contribute to the 
life of the State deserve to be accounted ‘normal’ (ép6¢s), 
or to find recognition in a normal constitution. We thus 
obtain an answer to the question raised at the end of 
c. 11 (1282b 6), what are normally constituted laws, and 
whether they will be conceived in the interest of the better 
sort or the many (1283b 35). - They are, we find, laws 
designed for the common good of both; though there is 
one case in which all laws are out of place—that of the 
appearance of a wayBaciWeds. When the good are not so Unless the 
superior as to outweigh in virtue the collective merit SN. 
of the mass (érav cvpBaivn ro dexOév, 1283 b 39), then so tran- 

: E . scendent 
they must share power with the many. Some mixed 56% ont- 
constitution must be adopted, which will give to the good weigh the 
and to the many a proportionate share of power; and in Sai 


uit : : : the Many, 
determining the proportion which is to fall to the lot of Be Goad! 


rovvavtiov €xovglv apetns Te Kal 
matelas TO mpérrov EkaTEpors aTrovepet 
kata Noyov. : 

1 This question is left unan- 
swered, but the answer intended 
to be given to it may probably be 
gathered from the sentences which 
succeed. It is that, given a suffi- 


cient superiority in virtue, no 
deficiency in the numbers of the 
virtuous is a bar to their claims : 
even a single individual, if more 
virtuous than all the rest of the 
community, has an_ irresistible 
claim to rule. 
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the Rich, each, regard must be had to the advantage of the whole 
Rae const State and the common advantage of the citizens!; ‘and a 


divide citizen is, broadly, one who shares in ruling and being 
uaa ruled, but he differs according to the particular constitu- 
aks rey tion; under the best constitution he is one who is able and 
duciveto purposed to rule and be ruled with a view to a life of 
Bens. virtue’ (1283b 42 sqq.). We infer, then, that the best 
constitution will be so designed as to favour his pursuit of 
this end, and this we find to be the case if we compare the 
Fourth Book (4 (7). 2. 1324a 23, 8ru ev ody dvaykatoy evar 
moAtrelay aplotny tavrnv Kal jv Trdéw Kav doticody apiota 


/ \ / if 4 3 
mparro. kal (in pakapins, pavepdv éorw). 


If, how- ‘But if, Aristotle continues, ‘there is in the community 
ate cra some one man, or some group of men not numerous enough 
small , to constitute a city, so pre-eminent in virtue that the virtue 
oup oO ve ° ° 

Fleer oes Ave) political capacity of all the rest put together is not 
BS eactitp commensurable with theirs’—in other words, 6rav pa) ovp- 
constitute Balyy Td AexVev—‘ this man or men,’ notwithstanding their 
aie numerical paucity, ‘must not be treated as a mere part of 
petlee _ the State,’ or called upon to share power with the rest and 
sessing this . . 

transcend. tO submit to law, for to do so would be to do them in- 
eer justice, and indeed would be ridiculous. This is shown to 
then a case be the case by an appeal to the practice of the deviation- 
ber teeny forms, which either put to death or ostracize any citizen 
Kingship who by reason of disproportionate wealth, or a dispro- 


arises. ° ; 
portionate number of friends and adherents, or for any 


other cause, is formidable to the State. They do not 
expect such persons to obey the law; they get rid of 
them in one way or another. The normal constitutions 
have to face the same difficulty, and though they will 
try to prevent the case for the ostracism arising, they 
also may nevertheless be forced to resort to it; but 
then they will use the ostracism for the common good, 


1 


1283 b 40, ro 8 dpOdv Anmréov 
tows’ 708 tows dpOdv mpds TO Tijs 
Toews OAns Tupdepov Kal mpos Td 
kowov 7d TOV qodtT@av. It is not 
clear whether Aristotle conceives 
any difference to exist between 


the advantage of the whole State 
and the common advantage of 
the citizens. 

2 Cp. 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 19; and 
Aristoph. Ran. 1357 sqq. as to 
Alcibiades. 
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not for the good of a section’. But what is the best 
constitution to do, if an individual. makes. his appear- 
ance, transcendent, not in respect of wealth or the number 
of his friends, but in respect of virtue? Virtue is every- 
thing to the best constitution, and as it cannot expel such 
a being? or exercise rule over him, the only possible 
course, and also the natural course, is to make him a 
life-long king. This is extended (3. 17. 1288 a 15) to 
the case of a whole family (yévos) of such persons 
appearing in a State. The whole family will then become 


royal. 


It will be noticed that the alternatives considered in this The nade 


chapter do not exhaust the list of possible alternatives. aay 


The cases considered are only those in which a Few Good the good 
are suffi- 
and the Many, or one pre-eminently good man and the cient in 


Many, coexist in the same community, and the purpose of ™mber to 
constitute a 


the inquiry is to show how in such cases power must be city is not 
here consi- 


allotted. The One and the Few have an exclusive right 92-4. this 
to supremacy only when their excess of virtue is very is the case 
great; in all other cases power must be shared. The case parietal 
in which the good are sufficient in number to form a full et 
complement of citizens is not considered; and this is the case where all 
which is assumed to exist in that peat of the best State, Calan oa 
which is described in the Fourth Book. In this the good, virtue. 
the well-to-do, and the free-born are the same persons— 


in other words, the citizen-body is composed of men 


_ the Ephesians for their expulsion 


: Cp. Plato Polit. 293 D, kat €ay 
of Hermodorus : cp. Diog. Laert. 


Té ye amoktivyUVTes Tuas: 7) Kal 


éxBadhovres kabatpoow er ayab@ 
THY TOAW, eire Kal drroukias otoy 
opnyn peherrav ekmre prrovTes Tot 
o puxporépay TOLOCLW, 7} Tivas émEeLoa- 
yopevot t moOev dhdous eLwbev, mohiras 
frovovvres, avTnv avéoow, ewomep 
dy émiotnun Kat TO Otkaiw mporxpo- 
Bevo, TaCovres, eK xeipovos Behrio 
TOLL Kara Svvapy, TauTny rére kal 
KaTa TOUS Tovovrous 6pous np pony 
opOiy roXcretay eivat pytéov. 

2 Aristotle evidently remembers 
Heraclitus’ indignant censure of 


9. 2; kabanrerat d€ kal Tov ‘Edeciov 
émt TH TOY éraipoy éxBaneiv * Eppo- 
Swpov, év ols pyow" “A€tov "Edecious 
78nSov amoGavety maou Kai ToIs + av) 


Bows THv mohuy karakurety, olrives 


‘Eppddwpor € EouT@oY ovnLaTov €€¢Ba- 


Aov héyovres® NE@V pnde els ovqioros 


€aT@’ €i O€ Tis TOLOUTOS, GAA TE Kal 
per’ GAA@v, and Cicero’s transla- 
tion of the passage, Tusc. Disp. 
5. 36.105. See Bywater, Heracliti 
Ephesii Reliquiae, fragm. cxiv. 
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possessing virtue fully furnished with external means (dper7 
KeXopnynuern). 


General The conclusion, however, to which the whole discussion 

conclusion Jeads us is, that the decision what is the just or normal 

mal consti- constitution in any given case must depend on the circum- 

Prete and stances of that case—on the distribution of attributes con- 

oan ducive to the life of the State, and especially on the 

where: it distribution of virtue—but that whatever allotment of power 

ive sie it makes will be for the common good, and that it will not 

stances of give exclusive supremacy to One individual or a Few, 

Sohn except in the very rare case of their possessing an over- 
whelming superiority in virtue. | 

Far more often we shall find a small body of the better 

sort (BeArfovs) confronted by a large body of the free-born, 

the former individually, the latter collectively superior, and 


in this case the normal constitution will be one which recog- 


nizes and rallies round it all elements conducive to the life 


of the State—wealth, free birth, virtue—and finds a place 
foreach. All of them have claims: the State has need ofall. 

Already then we find a firm logical basis laid for that 
mixed constitution whose organization and nature will 
be more fully depicted in the Sixth Book. The mention 
of wealth, free birth, and virtue as the elements to be 
combined points perhaps rather to an aristocracy of the 
kind described in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 than to a polity, for 
in a polity only wealth and free birth find recognition 
(6 (4). 8. 1294a 19 sqq.). The mixed constitution of 
Aristotle, it is interesting to notice, is not necessarily 
a combination of all constitutions, like that men- 
tioned in 2. 6. 1265b 33 sqq., or that which his disciple 
Dicaearchus! and the Stoics of the third century before 
Christ’, followed by Cicero and a host of others down to 
our own day, have agreed in extolling. It is not an union 
of Kingship, Aristocracy, and Democracy, for a King 
has no necessary place in it; it is rather a combination 


' See Dicaearch. fragm. 23 242): Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 892. 
(Miller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. 2. 4 Diog. Laeriy7cnam 
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of social elements—virtue, wealth, free birth—than a 
combination of constitutions; it is a constitution which 
finds a place in the State for the good, the wealthy, and 
the many, and which rallies them all round it. It does 
justice to everything that contributes to the life of the 
State. Under its shadow the good, the wealthy, and the 
free-born work happily together, ruling and being ruled for 
the common good}. 

This is Aristotle’s conception of the normal (not the 
best) State in the form which it most commonly assumes, 
and the pattern was one which Greece in his day especially 
needed to have held up for imitation. It has its value, 
however, even in our own times. 

Plato had said in the Politicus (297 B), that ‘no large 
body of persons, whoever they may be, can acquire the 
political science and govern a State with reason (era vod), 
and that it is in connexion with a small and scanty body, 
or even a single individual, that we must look for the one 
normal constitution.’ Even in the Laws, where he concedes 
a certain share of power to the people, he constantly sur- 
rounds his concession with safeguards which greatly reduce 
its value. The classes in which he places most faith are 
evidently those comprised in the first and second property- 
classes. Aristotle has somewhat more confidence in the 
judgment, on some political subjects at all events, of some, 
though not all, kinds of demos ?. 


1 We notice that Aristotle does 
not rest the claims of mixed 
government on the ground that a 
system of ‘checks and balances’ 
is necessary, but on grounds of 
justice : all elements contributing 
to the being and well-being of the 
State should receive due recogni- 
tion in the award of supreme 
authority. Considerations of ex- 
pediency, however, reinforce those 
of justice. A constitution of this 
kind is the safest, inasmuch as 
all elements of the State gladly 
combine to give it support. We 
see also that if Aristotle does not 


believe in the divine right of the 
One or the Few, neither would he 
accept the doctrine of the sove- 
reignty of the people, even in the 
limited sense of the sovereignty 
of the éAevdepo. Sovereignty 
rightfully rests with those who, 
contributing elements of import- 
ance to the life of the State, can 
and will rule for the general good. 

2 He strongly deprecates a pau- 
per demos (8 (6). 5.1320a 32), and 
he much prefers an agricultural 
or pastoral demos to a demos of 
artisans or day-labourers or 
ayopaiot (8 (6). 4). 


Justice and 


the com- 
mon good 
the two- 
fold clue to 
the normal 
constitu- 
tion. 
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We see how great a part justice, and its equivalent the 
common good, play in determining the structure of the 
Aristotelian State. If the slave is a slave, it is because 
it is just and well for him and every, one else, that he should 
be so. The same principle governs the assignment of 
citizen-rights and of supreme authority in the State. A 
State in which the best should rule by force would not 
satisfy Aristotle, even if they ruled for the best ends; 
there must be a willing co-operation of all, whether rulers 
or ruled, and this can only be secured through an universal’ 
conviction that an adequate place is found for everybody, 
and that no one’s just claims are overlooked. Aristotle’s 


principle is a salutary one, whatever we may think of his. 


application of it. It is—let every element that contributes 
to the being and well-being of the State receive due recog- 
nition in its award of rights. The permanent value of 
this principle will best be seen if we study some instance. 
of its infraction—for example, the azczen régime in France. 

We note also that the just being, in Aristotle’s view, 
identical with that which is for the common good, he has 
both these clues to guide him in the construction of the 
State. To é6p0dv Anmréov tows’ TO 8 iows dpOov mpds TO THS 
modems CANS ovpdepov Kal Tpds TO KoLWoy TO TOV TOALTOY 
(1283 b 40). Rights, it would seem, are to be measured 
by the common good. 

It is, however, mainly by considerations of justice that 
Aristotle is guided in his construction of the State. 
Justice was to him the key to all constitutional problems ; 
varying views of justice lay at the root of constitutional 
diversity and constitutional change. He saw that all the 
competing claimants for political power—democrats no 
less than oligarchs—appealed to justice in support of their 
claims. The champions of oligarchy seem occasionally to 
have used the argument that those who contribute ninety- 
nine hundredths of a common fund should not be placed 
on the same footing as those who contribute the remaining 
hundredth (3. 9. 1280b 27 sqq.), and it was apparently 
from them that Aristotle learnt the view that political 


a Pag 
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power should be distributed among the members of a 
State in proportion to contribution. He holds, indeed, 
that account should be taken in the distribution of power, 
not of property only, but of everything that contributes to 
the being and well-being of a State. The free-born and 
the virtuous have as good a claim to a share of power as 
the wealthy. Still, though he amends the contention of 
the champions of oligarchy, he adopts it in the amended 
form. 

It is an interesting question, whether his account of the Is Aris- 
principle on which political power should be distributed a of 
is correct. It places the matter at any rate in a distinct perie 
light, whereas, when similar questions arise among our- which 
selves, and an appeal is made to considerations of justice, ene 
there is often a good deal of vagueness about the argu- should be 

: : : 4 ; distributed 
ments used. Aristotle’s view is that those who contribute Qorect? 
to the common stock the attributes, material moral and 
intellectual, which are essential to the being and well-being 
of the State—whether (like the citizens of the best State) 
they individually possess the whole of them, or whether 
some possess one of them and others another, the rich, the 
free-born, and the virtuous forming distinct classes—ought 
in fairness, as a requital for their contribution, to be the 
citizens and rulers of the State. It is evident, however, 
that the award of supreme power to men thus endowed 
may be rested on another ground. The State may give it 
to them, not in requital for their contribution, but because 
it is for the common good that ‘the tools’ should be in the 
hands of ‘those who can use them.’ It may well be that 
the Common Good is a safer standard in questions of this 
kind than the Distributive Justice of Aristotle, and that the 
State is more likely to be successful in attaining the ends 
for which it exists, if it abstains from attempting to 
balance contribution and recompense, and is guided in 
its distribution of power simply by considerations of the 
Common Good. We may test the soundness of Aristotle's 
theory in some degree by the view which it leads him 
to take of Kingship. He finds himself, as we shall shortly 
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see, obliged to deny the legitimacy of Absolute Kingship 
in all cases but one—the case in which the Absolute King 
is an overwhelmingly important contributor to the State. 
Would it not have been better to say that the Absolute 
Kingship is only in place where it is essential to the well- 
being of the community? 

We may, indeed, go further and ask whether the recog- 
nition of contribution, or even of capacity, is really justice 
—whether justice is not rather the recognition of desert. 
On this point some remarks of Mr. J. S. Mill (Political 
Economy, Book ii. c. 1. § 4) deserve to be quoted. ‘ The 
proportioning of remuneration to work done, he says, ‘ is 
really just, only in so far as the more or less of the work is 
a matter of choice: when it depends on natural difference 
of strength or capacity, this principle of remuneration is in 
itself an injustice: it is giving to those who have—as- 
signing most to those who are already most favoured by 
nature. But is it possible for the State to sound the 
depths of human desert? And if it were possible, would 
it be well that the State should award the advantages at its 
disposal in accordance with desert? A man’s extraction, 
his training, or other circumstances beyond his control may 
be so bad that he deserves more credit for being only a 
thief and not a murderer, than another man deserves for 
being an useful member of society. Yet would not the 
State be acting a suicidal part, if it gave power to a man of 
this kind? It would seem that the only sort of justice 
which is capable of affording a basis to society is that 
which is recognized by Aristotle; yet is this really 
justice? 


Transition Aristotle has now answered the question raised at the 
to King- 
ship, which COMMMencement of c. 10—what ought to be the supreme 


Is €X- authority of the State—and he passes on in c. 14 to 
amined 


first as bes €Xamine the subject of Kingship, ‘for we say that this is 


ing one Of one of the normal constitutions.’ His plan seems to be to 
the normal 


constitu. study the normal constitutions first, perhaps on the principle 
Set mentioned in c. 7. 1279a 23, where he says that ‘when 
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these have been described, the deviation-forms will be the Abso- 
evident. He reserves an examination of the polity, how- Rtas 
ever, till he has analysed democracy and oligarchy, ‘for its guished 
nature will be more evident, after these constitutions have as a 
been described ’ (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 22-33). There is no such 

reason for postponing the study of Kingship and the true 
Aristocracy. 

The question is asked whether a State and country 
(kal wédAee kal x@pa, c. 14. 1284b 38) which is to be well 
constituted may be placed with advantage under a King- 
ship, or whether some other constitution will be better 
for it, or whether again in some cases a Kingship will be in 
place and in others not. It is evident from 3. 16. 1287a 
10 sq. (cp. 3. 17. 1287 b 37 sqq.), that the question of the 
naturalness of Kingship had given rise to discussion. 
Isocrates, for instance, had spoken of it in one passage 
(Philip. § 107) as an institution uncongenial to Greeks, but 
indispensable to barbarians. 

Aristotle evidently feels that this question cannot be 
discussed till the various forms of Kingship have been dis- 
tinguished, and those which do not really come into con- 
sideration eliminated. He accordingly distinguishes five 
forms of Kingship, the extreme form at one end of the 
scale being the Laconian (7) Aaxwyvixy)—a mere Generalship 
for life—and that at the other being the form in which one 
man is ‘supreme over everything, just as a nation (vos) 
or City-State is supreme over all public affairs—a form 
which agrees in type with household rule’, for as household 
rule is a sort of Kingship over a household, so this type of 
Kingship is household rule over a City-State or over one or 
more nations. We observe that the Absolute Kingship 
(7apBacirela) is evidently conceived by Aristotle as ap- 
plicable not only to a City-State but also to an é@vos ora 
collection of €6vy. Of these two forms he dismisses the 
first-named as being rather an institution which may exist in 


13, 14.1285 b 31, reraypevn kara = dduxia: Pol. 7 (5). 10. 1310b 32, 
tiv oikovopixny: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 1% BaowAeia rérakrat Kata Thy dpic- 
5. 1130 b 18, 7 pev ovv kata tHv roxpariay: and other references 
OAnv apethy TeTaypern Otkatoavvy kat ~— given in Bon. Ind. 748b 18 sqq. 
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connexion with a variety of constitutions, than a distinct 
form of constitution. The other form, accordingly, remains 
for consideration. 
Questionof As to this, the first question to be considered is, he says, 
Boe. whether it is more advantageous to be ruled by the best 
Kingship man or the best laws. This question had been already 
Saaeeam discussed by Plato in the Politicus (294A~-296A) and 
ee pene in the Laws (874 E-875D)*. In the former passage 
or the rule Plato thus states his doctrine:—‘the legislative art is 
untied certainly in some sense an element in the art of kingly rule 
more ex- [and legislation is therefore a function of the king], but the 
pedient? Hest thing is that supreme authority should rest, not with 
the laws, but with the man who having wisdom is capable 
of kingly rule’ (294 A). No art (he urges) can lay down 
anything ‘simple and universal’ (amAodv) as to things so 
shifting as men and their doings, at all events if it is to 
ordain what is best; yet this is what law tries to do, ‘like a 
stupid and wilful man, resolved not to allow anything to be 
done contrary to his appointment or any question to be 
asked, even if some fresh thing different from what he 
commanded should happen to be better for some indi- 
vidual?. Then why (Plato asks) make laws at all? For 
just the same reason for which gymnastic trainers draw 
up a general rule for the exercises of those whom they 
are training. They do this, because they cannot possibly 
be at everybody’s elbow at every moment, ready to indi- 
cate the best thing to do. Imagine, for instance, a trainer 
going abroad and expecting to be a long time away—he 
will leave behind him written instructions for his pupils; 
but if he should happen to come back sooner than he 





1 This is pointed out by Mr. 
Jackson in his note on Eth. Nic. 5. 
6.§5. The comparative merits of 
the rule of law and the rule of an 
autocrat are discussed in a well- 
known passage of the Supplices of 
Euripides (389 sqq.) with an ob- 
vious intention to give the victory 
to Theseus, the representative of 
the former. Compare also Eurip. 
fr. 600 (Nauck), 


tpdmos €ott xpnotds daodadéo- 
TEpos vopov 
with 3. 16. 1287 b 6, dare rev kara 
ypappata [vduor] avOpwros apxev 
dopadéorepos, GAN’ ov TOY KaTa TO 
€Oos. 

2 See Prof. Campbell, Sophistes 
and Politicus of Plato, p. 137-8, 
whose renderings I have mainly 
followed here. 
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intended, would he feel bound to follow those written 
instructions in his management of them, supposing some 
change were desirable? Undoubtedly not. The moral 
is that law is only a make-shift, that the best thing is the 
unceasing guidance and supervision of a true King, and 
that if law exists, it is essential that the King should be 
free to depart from it, wherever he can do so with ad- 
vantage. 

In the Laws (874 Esqq.) the same view is implied, but 
Plato is here more conscious how impossible it is for any 
mortal man to see that it is to his own interest, no less 
than to that of others, to study the common advantage 
rather than his own private advantage, or if he did so, to 
abide by this principle and to act on it throughout his 
life. Of genuine Reason, designed by nature to be free, 
there is not a particle anywhere, or, at least, not much 
(875 D); hence it is that we have to call on law to rule, 
though it looks only to that which is for the most part 
and cannot discern that which holds universally. Mankind 
must have laws and live in accordance with them—other- 
wise they will be no better than the most savage beasts 
(874 E)—but Law is only the second-best thing. 

Aristotle evidently has the teaching of the Politicus in 
view in the aporetic analysis which he brings to bear on the 
question (1286a 9sqq.). Those who are for Kingship, he 
says, will object to law that it gives merely a general rule, 
and does not adjust its directions to the circumstances of 
the particular case. To exercise any art by written rule is 
foolish: even in Egypt, where the physicians are expected to 
treat their patients by stereotyped written rules, they are 
allowed to change the treatment after four days, if desirable. 
But then, if it is made an objection to law that it embodies 
a general principle, we must remember that the ruler also 
must possess the general principle, so that he is open to 
the same objection; indeed, in him it is exposed to the 
disturbing influence of emotion and passion, from which no 
human breast is free; it will consequently be less pure 
and less potent. It may, however, be rejoined that in 
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compensation for this the individual ruler will be able to 
deal better with the particular case than law could do. 
These considerations evidently point to the advisability 
ene. of adopting some arrangement, by which the One Best Man 
Se iid of will promulgate laws which will be supreme except where 
giver-King, they deviate from what is right’. But then comes the 
Ue eree question, is it better that these cases with which the law 
reserves to fails to deal aright should be dealt with by a single indi- 
Saag vidual of surpassing excellence, and not by the whole body 
break of citizens or by a less numerous body of men of full virtue 
them, ¥ 4 : : : - 
where they (omovdator)? The subject is discussed with a leaning toa 
Beane © conclusion in favour of these omovdaito.. The reason why 
right. Kingship prevailed in early times was perhaps merely this, 
that in those days only a very few possessed virtue ; when 
more came to do so, Aristocracy took its place”. Besides, 
there is a special difficulty connected with the probability 
of the King, who is assumed to possess supreme power, 
passing his Kingship on to an unworthy child. There is also 
the difficulty that the King, being, not a body of men, but 
a solitary individual, and therefore needing to be supplied 
with the means of enforcing his will, must of necessity be 
supplied with a guard. This, however, may be got over. 
But Aristotle now awakes to the consciousness, or makes 
believe to do so, that in all this discussion of the rule of a 
Lawgiver-King he has been treating of a Kingship gov- 
erned by Law—a Baotdeia cata vouov—for he has been 
criticising a Kingship in which law is supreme, at all events 
till it deviates from right (1286a 23). The subject to 
be considered, however, is in reality the King who ‘is 
dene supreme over everything and may act as he pleases’ (c. 16. 
not he who 1287 a 1), not he who is in part checked by law. What is 


is in part : f hi mers 
BRaeLed by to be said of his claim 


Provisional 


But the 
subject 
which 
Aristotle 
intended to 
investigate 
was the 
King, who 
is supreme 
over every- 
thing and 
may act as 


* Compare the provisional con- 
clusion as to the relation of law to 
the ruler thrown out in c. II. 
1282 b I sqq. 

* The theory of the succession 
of constitutions put forward here 
occurs in an entirely aporetic 
passage and does not necessarily 


represent Aristotle’s definitive view 
on the subject. _ In 6) (4)oeaa: 
1297b 16sqq. the changes in 
constitutions are connected less 
with changes in the distribution of 
virtue than with changes in the 
art of war. 
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To this subject Aristotle addresses himself afresh, and law. Isa 
the polemic against the rule of the One Best Man begins cay pata 
again with increased intensity, and in such a way as to Pedient = 
disturb some arguments in favour of a ruler of this type, ee 
which had passed without objection in the previous discus- 
sion. Among men who are like each other it is contrary to 
nature and unjust to make one man supreme over every- 
thing; the proper arrangement in such a case is inter- 
change of rule, which involves the existence of law. Then, 
again, no human being would be able to take cognisance of 
the details which the law is unable to regulate; hence the 
objection commonly made to the rule of the law applies 
also to the rule of the One Best Man: the law, however, 
does all that can be done to meet this difficulty, for it 
purposely trains the rulers to deal fairly and justly with 
these matters'. The law has this merit, that it not only 
regulates but educates—educates men to supply its own 
inevitable defects”. Besides, it permits and makes pos- 
sible its own amendment. The rule of law is the rule 
of God and reason ®: the rule of a man involves a part- 
rule of the brute which is present in every man, inasmuch 
as desire and anger are present in him. The parallel of 
the arts (which had been accepted before) does not hold. 

The master of an art—a physician, for instance—is seldom 
drawn by passion or partiality in a direction contrary to 
that which reason dictates, whereas the ruler has to deal 
with matters in which he may have a personal interest, 


1 In 1287a 25, dA’ emirndes a human being (dvOpwmos), even 
maOevoas 6 vopos ehiotnat radora if he be the best of men (cp. a- 
ty Otkaoraty youn Kpivery kat Opewrov,30). Somehighauthorities, 
Suotketvy rovs apxovtras, the terms however, and Bernays among 
of the Athenian juror’s oath (mepi them, take it as introducing an 
pev dv vopot eici, WydretaOac kata objection to the rule of law made 
Tous. vdpous, mept O€ av pr eiai, by the advocate of the rule of an 
yvopnn th Oixkacordrn, Poll. 8.122,  dpioros avnp, to the effect that 
quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr. magistrates are of no use in sup- 
Antiqq. I. § 134.10) are evidently plying the deficiencies of law. 
present to Aristotle’s recollection. | The point is doubtful. 

2°AMAG pny (1287a 23: cp. 3 Aristotle probably has in his 
1287 a 41, b 8) appears to intro- mind Plato’s language, Laws 
duce a fresh objection made by 713 E-714A., 
the advocate of law to the rule of 
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and about which he is not dispassionate ; to him, there- 
fore, the law may be useful as a standard representing 
the mean, by which he can shape his course. The argu- 
ment against curing men by written rule and governing by 
written rule also applies only to one sort of law—written 
law ; unwritten law, which is the more authoritative sort, 
remains untouched by it.. Then, again, the One Man can- 
not supervise everything ; he must therefore employ others; 
and if he does so, why should not supreme authority be 
given to the whole number at once? Besides, ‘ several 
heads are better than one,’ especially after they have had 
the training of intellect and character which only law can 
give. Lastly,a king must govern with the help of friends’, 
but friends are like and equal to each other; supreme 
authority should therefore be given to the whole body. 
Throughout this prolonged series of arguments against 
the rule of the One Best Man, Aristotle has remained quietly 
in the background. He has perhaps been: not unwilling to 
have the considerations fully stated, which from a popular 
point of view (for this is naturally the prevailing point of view 
in an aporetic discussion) make against the absolute rule of 
the best man, unchecked by law—partly because the argu- 
ments of the Politicus needed to be met, though abandoned, 
or apparently abandoned, by Plato in the Laws, partly 
because he holds, unlike Plato, that one form of the best 
The Abso- State is a State governed by law; but now he steps in 
lute King- ‘ : : 
ship isin. and closes the discussion by saying that all these arguments 
sae against the substitution of the rule of the One Best Man 
cumstances for that of law only hold good in certain cases; they do not 
he King , hold good where he is a man of transcendent excellence, 
virtue isso and one whose excellence outweighs that of all the other 
eee? persons in the State put together. ‘It is clear from what 
aching has been said, he remarks (3. 17. 1287b 41 sqq.), ‘ that, 


virtue of among those at any rate who are alike and equal, it is 
all the rest. 

* As to the didoz or €raipo. of donum regno condicione, who 
the Macedonian Kings—an im- refers among other passages to 
portant and recognized body of the following in Diodorus—16. 
men—see P, Spitta, De Ami- 54.4: 17:2.'5 17.ceocmeegee 
corum qui vocantur in Mace- 7: 17.§4.3% 17.57: Suagemaae as 
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neither expedient nor just that a single individual should be 
supreme over all, whether laws do not exist and he him- 
self is supreme, as being a law, or whether they do’ (the 
hypothesis dealt with in 1286 a 21-b 40), ‘and whether he 
is a good man ruling over good men, or a man not good 
ruling over not good men—aye, and even if he is superior 
to his subjects in virtue’ (cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 37), ‘unless 
indeed he is superior in a certain degree’ (i.e. to such an 
extent, that ‘his virtue exceeds the virtue of all the rest put 
together,’ 1288a 17). 


Aristotle’s first object in this long inquiry is to show that In one case, 
the normal constitution, though always just and for the Sree 


common advantage, is not in all cases the same, but varies Absolute 

“ one A : i , Kingship) 
according to the distribution in the given society of the the conclu- 
elements which contribute to the being of the State, and paketit 
especially of virtue. We learn from it that the principle earlier part 
provisionally laid down in c. 11 (1282 b 1)—that supreme 0! the book 
authority in the State should be given to ‘laws normally mally con- 
constituted,’ or, in other words, to laws adjusted to the aba 
normal constitutions—is subject to one important ex- eS, 
ception ; it only holds good when the State consists of men authorion 
alike and equal or of those who are approximately alike nae ate 4. 
and equal. It does not hold in cases where its observance 
would work injustice, and would be hostile to the general 
good, and indeed impossible and ridiculous. If a man 


of transcendent excellence! should appear in a State, one 


1 In 3. 13. 1284a 6 the trans- 
cendent superiority referred to is 
said to be in virtue and odAurteKy 
Svvapis (cp. 4(7). 3.1325 b 10-14); 
but in 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 32 Kingship 
and the true Aristocracy are said 
BovAeoOar Kat dpetiy auveordvat 
kexopnynpevny, and in Eth. Nic. 8. 
12. 1160 b 3 we find a superiority 
not only in virtue but ‘in all 
goods’ ascribed to the king (od yap 
€ott Bagidevs 6 py adtrapxns Kal 
mac. Tots ayabois tmepéxov). In 
Pol. 4 (7). 14. 1332b 18 a trans- 
cendent superiority in bodily 


endowments is added to the pic- 
ture—a_ characteristically Greek 
thought inherited from Plato 
(Polit. 301 D-E)—for otherwise 
men’s doubts of the transcendent 
qualities of the One Man might 
not be silenced and overpowered 
(cp. Pol. 1. 5. 1254 b 34 sqq.). It 
was the custom of the Ethiopian 
race, which the Greeks loved to 
imagine as especially noble (Mas- 
pero, Hist. ancienne des peuples 
de Orient, p. 535, ed. 2) to make 
the biggest and strongest man 
among them king (Hdt. 3. 20, 


T 2 


Aristotle’s 
object in 
making 
this reser- 
vation in 
favour of 
the Abso- 
lute King- 
ship is to 
prevent 
the claims 
of Law 
clashing 
with those 
of justice 


and reason. 
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whose excellence outweighs that of all the rest put to- 
eether, then the only thing that is right or expedient or 
possible is that his will should be gladly obeyed and that all 
other law should disappear. He must be the living law of 
the State; he must be what a father is in a household or 
Zeus in the universe. For the moment the State becomes 
all that the most ardent of hero-worshippers could wish it to 
be, only that Aristotle requires his Absolute King to possess, 
not merely transcendent capacity, but transcendent moral 
excellence. He does not seem to hold, with Plato in the 
Laws, that no mortal nature is fit to be invested with these 
immense powers; nor does he concede them to a man 
possessed of true knowledge and virtue, irrespectively of the 
extent of his superiority to his fellows: the Absolute King 
must not only be a man of transcendent virtue, but there 
must be an immense disparity between his virtue and that 
of his subjects. Plato had not dwelt with equal emphasis 
in the Politicus on the extent of this necessary disparity, 
though he undoubtedly implies that it will be great. 

It is evident from the Fourth Book’ that if Aristotle 
makes an exception to the supremacy of law in favour 
of the Absolute King, it is rather because his account of 
the State would otherwise be incomplete and open to 
objection, than because the appearance on the scene of 
such a being is at all probable. To have said that the 
supreme authority in every community must always be 
‘laws normally constituted’ would have exposed him toa 
fatal rejoinder from the followers of Antisthenes*. ‘What,’ 
they would have asked, ‘ do you really mean to claim obedi- 
ence to law from a Heracles?’ A scene or two from the 
Bacchae of Euripides would have been at once quoted, in 


TOV ay T@V AOTOV Kpivoct peytorov 
Te civat Kal Kata TO peyabos exe THY 
loxoy, TouTov a&.ovet Bacthevew). 

? oC. TA Sr aos 23, emel O€ Tour’ 
ov padiov AaBeiv, ovd € éoTw dorep ev 
*Ivdois pnot SkvAa€ eivat tovs Baot- 
Aéas TooOUTOY Svahepovras Trav 
apxopévav: cp. 7 (5). 10. 1313a 
3 sqq., where Aristotle in noticing 


the circumstance that no new 
kingships arose in his own day 
accounts for it by remarking that 
men were rarely then forthcoming 
who towered above their fellows 
sufficiently to deserve an ‘ office’ 
so great and exalted. 


* Cp. 3. 13. 1284a 15 sqq. 
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which the fruitless attempt of the misguided King Pentheus 
to control and imprison the god Dionysus, and the fate 
which his folly brought upon him, are described in glorious 
verse. 


But the object of Aristotle, or at all events the effect of His doc- 


his teaching on this subject, was not perhaps solely to 
prevent the infringement of the claims of a hypothetical 
TauBacirevs or Absolute King. The rights of the natural 
Tap.Bactkevs were to be respected, but no one was a natural 
TayBacthevs who did not possess transcendent virtue and 
an immense superiority to everyone else belonging to the 
State. Only a man of this type could claim to be above law. 

The age of Aristotle was one which needed this lesson. 
Kingship had grown in credit during the fourth century 
before Christ, in proportion as the defects of the free con-" 
stitutions of Greece had become more apparent. Both 
Xenophon and Isocrates had sketched an ideal King as 
well as an ideal constitution’. Xenophon describes with 
enthusiasm the born King whom men instinctively and 
willingly follow, as bees follow the queen-bee—who rules to 
make his subjects as virtuous as possible, and makes them 
so pattly by example, partly by rewarding virtue and 
stimulating emulation, partly by close personal super- 
intendence, like a ‘seeing Law”’; and we derive the im- 
pression from his writings, that though he had learnt from 
the Lacedaemonian State how much Law could do, espe- 
cially in maintaining and enforcing a public system of 
education, not ending with youth but carried on to maturer 
years, he is, nevertheless, still more interested in the personal 
agencies which make for virtue, as indeed a disciple of 
Socrates might naturally be. 


Xenophon seems, in fact, 


1 ‘Tsocrates, like Xenophon, 
depicted not only a perfect con- 
stitution, but also a perfect Prince, 
and described the qualities of a 
true ruler and king in his address 
to Nicocles and in his Evagoras, 
partly in a hortatory form, partly 
in the form of an encomium’ 
(Henkel, Studien, p. 155). 


2 See the references in Henkel, 
Studien, p. 142 sqq., and cp. 
Cyrop. 8. I. 22, aigdaverOat pev 
yap ¢€ddxec kat Ota rots ypado- 
pevovs vdpmous BeAtlous yryvopevous 
avOpamrous’ tov Oe ayaboy apyovra 
BXerovra vopov avOpwrots evouioer, 
6rt kal Tarte ikavos €ott Kal Opa 
TOY aTakToUYTa Kal KoAdCew. 
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to be divided between the respect for law which he in- 
herited from Socrates and his enthusiasm for born rulers 
of men. 

Isocrates, again, though he recognizes the educating 


influence of law!, and allows it to be the source of the 


greatest benefits to human life?, yet holds that there are 
other things better—Rhetoric, for example, which does not, 
like law, concern itself only with the internal condition of 
a State, but teaches men how to deal with problems affect- 
ing Greece as a whole®. In this spirit he tells Philip of 
Macedon 4, that while other descendants of Heracles, men 
fast bound in the fetters of a constitution and of laws—he 
probably refers to the Lacedaemonian kings—will love 
only the city to which they belong, Philip should count 
the whole of Hellas as his country, and work for its 
advantage no less than for that of Macedon. 

The Macedonian kingship under Philip, and still more 
under Alexander, was tending to outgrow its old con- 
stitutional limits®, and to pass into a form in which the 
king possessed almost divine prerogatives. A saying is 
ascribed to Philip by Stobaeus®, which shows how high 
a view he took of the rights of the throne. ‘The king,’ 
he said, ‘ought to remember that he is at once a man 
and the depositary of power godlike in extent, in order 
that he may aim at all things noble and divine, and 
yet speak with the voice of a human being.’ So again, 
Anaxarchus, the follower of Democritus, in the famous 
words which he addressed to Alexander after the murder 
of Cleitus, told him that the Great King could no more do 
wrong than Zeus himself “—we know not whether before 


or after the composition of the Politics. Aristotle felt quite 


differently. He had perhaps already, in his dialogue 
entitled "Ad€éEavdpos 7 trép amolkwy (or droixiOv), advised 
Alexander to exercise despotic sway only over the ‘ bar- 


* Ad Nicocl. §§ 2-3. 5 See O. Abel, Makedonien vor. 
i De Antid. § 79. : K6nig Philipp, p. 123 sqq. 
De Antid. § 79: cp. §§ 271- ° Floril. 48. 21. 
280. ” Arrian, Exped. Alex. 4. 9. 7. 
* Philip. § 127. 
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barians, and to deal with the Greeks as freemen deserving 
to be led (jyepovixds)1, and his advice was echoed in 
Alexander's presence by his imprudent relative and disciple 
Callisthenes’. His effort to inculcate moderation of rule 
in relation to Greeks on the omnipotent Macedonian 
Monarchy is quite in harmony with the general tendency 
of his political teaching *, and was a real service to man- 
kind. It was a time when the intoxication of empire and 
power, which seems to have mastered men’s minds in 
antiquity more often than in modern days, and always 
with fatal results, was especially strong, and needed to be 
firmly checked‘. 


The thought which underlay both the conception of the Natural- 
Single Ruler in the Politicus and Aristotle’s conception of *¥ site 
the wapBacrAedvs was a natural one. It was this—was not the men should 

‘ e ; be ruled 
true type of human society that in which men surrender py teings 
themselves to the guidance of some being or beings of higher than 

: : ; themselves, 
superior race? ‘We do not, says Plato (Laws, 713 D), 
‘set oxen to rule over oxen, or goats over goats; a 
superior race rules them, that of men’; and so in the 
golden age of the reign of Cronus, demigods (dafuoves) were 
set by him to rule over man, ‘and they with great ease and 


pleasure to themselves, and no less to us, taking care of us 


to find a mapBaoudeis in Alexander. 


1 Fragm. Aristot. 81. 1489 b 
"Cp. Pol! 47). er sam eer t, 


27 sqq.- 


2 Arrian, Exped. Alex. 4. II. 8. 
The whole of this eleventh chapter 
shows how little Callisthenes (and 
Aristotle also in all probability) 
was prepared to concede divine 
honours to Alexander; and in 
Aristotle’s conception the rapBac- 
Aevs is little less than a god (3. 13. 
1284a 10). Theophrastus spoke of 
Callisthenes as having ‘falleninthe 
way of a man of colossal power and 
good fortune, but one who knew 
not how to use prosperity aright’ 
(Cic. Tusc. Disp. 3. 10.21). There 
is no sign that Aristotle was at all 
more prepared than Theophrastus 


kal TOUTO THs vomoGeTiKHS eaTiv ideEiv, 
Edy TLVES UTAPXOCL YELTVLO@VTES, Tota 
™pos molovs aaKnreov i} Tas ToIsS 
KaOnkovot mpos ExdaTous ypnoréor. 
-* Demetrius of Phalerum is 
said, not on very good authority 
however, to have advised Ptolemy 
King of Egypt to purchase and 
read the books written ‘on the 
subject of Kingship and Govern- 
ment’ (epi Baotdcias kal nyepovias): 
ad yap of ido trois Bacidetow od 
Oappovot mapaweiy, travta év Trois 
BiBrios yéyparra (Plutarch (?), 
Reg. et Imperat. Apophthegmata 
—Demetr. Phaler., p. 189 D). 
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and giving us peace and reverence and order and justice 
never failing’, secured a life of concord and happiness to 
the tribes of men. ‘This tradition, he continues, ‘ tells 
us, and tells us truly, that for cities of which some mortal 
and not God is the ruler, there is no escape from evils and 
toils’ (Laws, 713 E). 

How natural this thought is, appears from its perhaps 
unconscious repetition in modern literature. ‘Here, says a 
reviewer, speaking of a work by Sir H. Holland ?, ‘ we find 
the remark that whereas some of the lower animals are 
tamed and educated by man, man himself has no higher 
animal to educate him. “He alone is submitted to no 
superior being on the earth capable of thus controlling or 
perfecting his natural instincts, of cultivating his reason, or 
of creating new capacities or modes of action.” This is 
strictly true; yet in all organized communities the indivi- 
dual man is submitted to a superior control—namely, that 
of society and of social, as distinct from individual, ends of 
action; and the education of man in his individual character 
by man in his corporate or political character is really a 
far greater and more wonderful thing than the development 
of the half-human intelligence, wonderful as that is, of a 
well-bred and well-trained dog*.’ It is to this education 
by society that Plato points, when he goes on, in the same 
passage, to say that man must imitate the life which is said 
to have existed in the days of Cronus,and hearken to what 
we have of immortality within us, to the voice of Reason 
expressed in law (Laws, 714 A), seeing that the demigod 
rulers of Cronus are no longer forthcoming. 

Aristotle, however, declines to say that the appearance 
on the scene of a ruler of this kind, or even of a family 
of such rulers, is impossible. Nay more, he holds that 


' Prof. Jowett’s translation, 4. 
234. 

* *Fragmentary Papers on 
Science and other subjects,’ by 
Sir H. Holland, Bart. (Longmans, 
1875), reviewed in the Saturday 
Review for March 20, 1875. The 
book itself is not known to me. 


® Compare the saying ‘homo 
homini deus.’ It should be 
noticed, however, that one race of 
men educates another, and that 
mankind owes at least as much 
to this source of civilization as to 
the action of a society on its mem- 
bers. 
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if this event happened, the ‘truest and most divine’ form 
of the State would be realized!. But he also holds that 
its occurrence is in the highest degree improbable, and 
thus the best State which we find depicted in the Fourth 
Book is a State consisting of equal citizens. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, he speaks as if the State of free and 
equal citizens, whose relations are regulated not by the 
will of men but by law, were the true form of the 
State”; and in all probability his mind was under the 
influence of two conflicting views, that which he inherited 
from the Politicus and the Republic of Plato, and that 
which was more especially his own—the view that there is 
nothing in the supremacy of law which should make it 
out of place even in the best constitution. 


It is questionable whether Aristotle is right in. holding Aristotle's 
that there is but one form of real Kingship—the Absolute ape. 
Kingship—and that Kingship governed by law is not, as lute King- 
Plato had made it in the Politicus,a separate form of ie pan 


constitution, but merely a great magistracy, such as might Ur ‘ie 
e . e ° Ingsnl 
find a place in a variety of constitutions (3. 16. B87 & critic! 


3 sqq.). 

Some non-hereditary forms of Kingship according to law 
noticed by him—among them, that of the aesymnete °>— 
may have in some degree resembled great offices like that 
to which Aristotle refers, when he speaks of a single 
individual being often made ‘supreme over the adminis- 
tration’ (kvpios Tijs Sioikjoews, 1287 a 6), and may perhaps 


1 Cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 40, tijs 
mpotns Kat Oevoratns. The same 
view is expressed in 2. 2. 1261a 
29 sqq., where the State of free and 
equal citizens, interchanging rule, 
is said to reproduce approximately 
in its temporary distinction of 
rulers and ruled the deeper and 
permanent distinction of nature 
which prevails where, as is better, 
the same men constantly rule: 
€o..4.(7)014,.1332.b.21.- Perhaps 
the epithet @ewratn conveys a 
delicate hint that the mrapBactdela 


is hardly an institution for men : cp. 
Eth. Nic. 7. 1. 1145 a 19, tiv vmep 
Npas apeTny, npwrkyy Twa Kal Oeiay. 

2 Cp. 6 (4). II. 1295 b 25, Bov- 
Aerat O€ ye 7 TOA €& iowy eivat Kal 
Opolwy ore padiora : 6 (4).4.1292a 
32, Omov yap pry vdpor apyovow, 
ovk €ore ToALTela: 2. 10. 1272 b 5, 
ravta 6) mavta Bedriov yiverOar 
kara vonov i) kat’ avOpa@rayv BovAnow 
ov yap aopadns 6 kavorv. 

253... 14. |, 1205: Dane meee) 
10. 1313 a IO, ev de Tals kata yevos 
Bacurelats. 
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have been not absolutely incompatible with democracy, in 
some at least of its forms, though it is hard to imagine 
their co-existence. But this cannot have been true of 
hereditary Kingships. Aristotle himself does not distinctly 
assert the contrary, but his attempt to confine the inquiry 
to two representative forms only, the Lacedaemonian and 
the Absolute Kingship (c. 15. 1285b 33 sq.), evidently 
misleads him ?. 

A King, and especially a hereditary King, even if he rules 
according to law, is a very different being from a magis- 
trate with a wide competence. Our modern terminology, 
which counts as a Monarchy any government in which a 
King exists, however limited his powers, would seem to 
be more correct. The mere fact that a King finds a place 
in a constitution is sufficient to give it a special colour and 
to make it quite different from what it would otherwise 
have been. In the Lacedaemonian constitution, indeed, 
the powers of the King were so limited that it was perhaps 
rightly classed, not as a Kingship, but as an Aristocracy; 
and the so-called Kings at Carthage were hardly Kings in 
any real sense. But Kingship in accordance with law, in 
many of the forms in which it existed in Aristotle’s day, 
fully deserved to be accounted a distinct form of Kingship 
and to find a place among varieties of constitution. 

Aristotle’s real feeling about Kingship apparently is, that 
in the absence of an immense disparity in excellence 
between the King and his subjects, it is not a just insti- 
tution, nor can the willing obedience, which is its characte- 
ristic, exist. Todro pév oty adnOGs tows A€yovow, elmeEp 
tmdp&e. Tols amocrepodo. Kal BiaCopevois TO TOV dvTwy alpe- 
tétatoyv' avAN tows ovx oldy te wmdpxeww, GAN BroriOevTar 
TodTo weddos* ov yap ett Kadds Tas mpdéers evdexerat etvar 
TO pr Olabepovte Tocodrov Goov avip yvvaikds 7) TaTIp TEK- 
voy i} decmdryns SovAwy (4 (7). 3. 1325a 41 sqq.: cp. 7 (5). 
10. 1313a 3-10). But if this immense disparity exists, 

' In calling the Lacedaemonian life’ may exist in all forms of con- 
Kingship a ‘generalship for life’ stitution, he seems to forget the 


(orpatnyta didws) and arguing  hereditariness of the Lacedae- 
(1287 a 4) that a ‘generalship for monian Kingship. 
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then law cannot exist. Aristotle, in fact, approaches 
the question of the structure of the State from the point 
of view of justice. Power must be proportioned to con- 
tribution. 

‘Kingship, says Henkel}, ‘was in the whole Political 
Theory of antiquity only a form of Aristocracy, resting on 
no separate and independent basis of its own.’ Erdmann 
expresses the modern view of the subject, when he says?: 
‘When men expect talent in a King, they forget that a 
King is not a high official: a high official, no doubt, cannot 
discharge his functions without the particular kind of 
talent required for their discharge. The things which a 
King chiefly needs to possess are love for his people, and 
the conscientiousness which will beget in him doubts of 
his own omniscience, and lead him to choose virtuous and 
capable ministers. When, as in the instance of Frederick 
the Second, these two characteristics are combined with a 
great mental superiority—a thing which occurs only once 
in a century—the highest standard is unquestionably 
attained.’ Expediency, interpreted by experience, is a 
better guide in questions of constitutional organization 
than justice, as Aristotle understands it. Not afew Kings 
have received enthusiastic support from their subjects, and 
have made their rule a blessing to mankind, though they 
could claim no such transcendent superiority to those over 
whom they ruled as that which Aristotle requires in a 
King. 


When we put together the various data as to the nature Retrospec- 
of the State with which the Third Book furnishes us, we Seer ee 
shall find them somewhat contradictory. The State is conclu- 

‘a community of citizens sharing in a common constitution’ Shea er 
(kowwvia Twodritév ToArtTEelas, 3. 3. 1276b 1): it is also “EON Erase 
certain number of citizens’ (woAtrév Te TANOoS, 3. I. 1274D of the 
41): is then the xowwvia identical with the cowevol? Then S!He. 
again, its identity is especially to be sought in the consti- 


tution (3. 3. 1276b 10): this seems to imply that the State 
* Studien, p. 57. 2 Vorlesungen iiber den Staat, p. 167. 
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is rather to be sought in the ovvOeos than in the citizens, 
the otvvOera; so that if the constitution lasts for centuries, 
the life of the State will far outlast that of the body of 
citizens (7Aj00s woAtrév) with which it is occasionally 
identified’, and if it lasts only a few months, the reverse 
will be the case. Elsewhere again (4 (7). 1. 1323b 29-2. 
1324a 13), the State is described as a moral agent capable 
of virtue and happiness. Must it not, then, be a Person, as 
well as an aggregate or a ovvbeors of persons ?? 

Still further, as we have already seen, the State is occa- 
sionally described as including not only citizens, but also 
women, children, and slaves (e.g. 1.13. 1260b 13 sqq.: 2.9. 
1269 b 14sqq.: cp. 3. 4.1277a 5 sqq.); but here the term 
is used in a broader and more inclusive sense than else- 
where. Thus in the Fourth Book (c. 8. 1328a 21 sqq.) 
only those are allowed to be ‘parts of the State’ who 
can live its full life and be kxowwwvol, and these are its 
citizens ; so that we come back to the view that the State 
is to be identified with its citizens, or rather with the 
ko.vwvia which they form, and does not include those who 
are not citizens, or (to use the words of the Fourth Book) 
that it is a kowwwvia of men like each other, existing for the 
sake of the best life to which they can attain (4 (7). 8. 
1328a 35). 

The State at its best is thus, in Aristotle’s view, under 
ordinary conditions, a company or brotherhood of equal 
comrades, enjoying that ‘leisure from the quest of neces- 
saries’ (cxoA} Tév dvayxalwv) without which full virtue 
cannot exist, ‘able and purposed to rule and be ruled 
with a view to the life in accordance with virtue’; 
not necessarily equal absolutely, but proportionally 
equal — sufficiently equal to be commensurable, to live 


' Unless indeed the word mAjOos subject, see Heyder’s remarks 


7 tent —t 


contains the notion of perpetual 
renewal. 

* As to these unreconciled con- 
tradictions, a plentiful crop of 
which usually comes to light 
_ whenever we make a careful study 
of Aristotle’s teaching on any 


(Vergleichung der Aristotelischen 
und Hegel’schen Dialektik, p. 179), 
quoted by Eucken, Methode der 
Aristotelischen Forschung, p. 43 n. 
They arise in part from Aristotle’s 
desire to do justice to all points of 
view. 
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for the same end, and to accept the control of a common 
body of law. At first sight the State, as Aristotle 
conceives it, presents the aspect of a body of friends, 
exceptionally numerous indeed, but tending as friends 
do, to be like and equal, and engaged in one and the 
same scheme of life—‘one equal temper of heroic hearts.’ 
Virtue, which is the secret of unity in friendship, is also the 
secret of unity in the State (Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 2 sqq.). 
A body of friends, however, is not an unity in the same 
degree as a State; it need not, like the State, be composed 
of diverse elements; its members are not, like those of 
the State, divided into rulers and ruled, nor are their 
relations regulated by law; the essential characteristic 
of State-life is exchange of service, that of friendship com- 
mon life and accordant feeling; the aim of friendship is 
especially ‘living together’ (rd ov¢jv), an aim which, though 
presupposed in the State, is less its aim than ‘advantage’ 
(ro ovudpepov)*; above all, in the case of the State, a Whole 
is formed which reacts upon its members and imparts 
completeness to them, and which is itself a moral agent, 
a Person, dealing with those outside it as well as with 
those within. The State, we see, is something more than 
a body of friends. It is also to be distinguished from a 
school, if only because in a school there is no interchange 
of service. It is not a Church, again, for its aims are 
more varied than those of a Church; it does not exist 
for the worship of God alone, or for the promotion of 
spiritual, as distinguished from intellectual, growth; its 
objects range from the provision of commodities to the full 
development of the whole man; it has a military force at 
its disposal; its ultimate aim is not, as Socrates, Xeno- 
phon, and Plato had said, the production of virtue, but 
rather the efflux of virtue in virtuous action, unimpeded 
and happy. So far from the State ceasing to be necessary, 
as the view of these inquirers might be construed to imply, 
when full virtue is already possessed by the citizens, it is not 


1 Eth. Nic. 9.6.1167b2: and Pol. 3. 9. 1280b 35-40. Cp. also 
compare Eth. Nic. 9. 12. with Eth. Nic, 8 11. 1160a 8-30. 
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at its best except when all of them are men of full virtue. 
If it is itself the source of their virtue, partly through the 
material conditions with which it surrounds them, partly 
through the training and guidance which it imparts, it must 
nevertheless go further and develope their virtue in action ; 
it must set on foot an exchange of mutual service rendered 
with a view to the common good ; it must offer its citizens 
a Whole in which they can merge themselves as parts, 
rising thus toa nobler level and type of action than they 
could singly realize; it must be to them a sort of God}, 
less remote, more helpful, more akin to them than the God 
of Aristotle—a Being in whom they lose themselves only to 
find themselves again. 

Aristotle has not learnt that the State does not exist 
exclusively for the advantage of its members, but in part 
for that of the world outside it. To him it is a natural 
Whole, which in all normal cases grows up, as it were, round 
the individual, raising him to the full level of humanity and 
satisfying all his wants from the lowest to the highest ; it 
exists for the sake of those within it, not for the sake of 
those outside. Its task is especially to satisfy man’s 
highest needs, and we expect him to say that supreme 
power in it must be allotted to those who can so rule as 
to secure this result. He is led, however, by considerations 
of justice to award supreme power to those who contribute 
to its life in proportion to their contributions, and espe- 
cially to those who possess ‘virtue fully furnished with 
external means,’ 

It is because the State is so high a thing, that there are 
many who, in their own interest no less than in that of the 
whole, had better have nothing to do with its manage- 
ment. They cannot live its full life, and are rather in it 
than of it. 

If Aristotle had said that the State exists not only for 

* Aristotle, it is true, nowhere the State as ‘that “mortal god,” 
says this: still there is muchin to whom we owe under the 
the Politics to suggest the idea “immortal God” our peace and 


to which Hobbes gave definite defence’ (Leviathan, part 2, c. 
expression, when he spoke of 17). 
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the realization of the highest quality of life, but also for the 
development in all within it of the best type of life of 
which they are capable, he would have made the elevation 
of the mass of men one of its ends. But this he hardly 
seems to do. It is true that the head of the household is 
charged with the moral improvement.of the slave, but then 
we are elsewhere told that the slave is ruled for his own 
good only accidentally—primarily for that of his master. 
Still less is the State expected to concern itself with the 
moral interests of the artisan and day-labourer: this class 
seems to be wholly uncared for. If Aristotle’s view of the 
office of the State is defective in this respect, it has, how- 
ever, the merit, that it brings into prominence a truth 
which in our own day is often forgotten—that one of the 
aims of the State should be to aid in the realization of 
the highest type of life, and that this should be fully as 
much its aim as to help those who cannot attain to the 
highest type ‘to advance as far towards it as they can. 
Civilization should grow in height as well as in breadth. 

It is evident that to Aristotle the State is far less than it 
is to us an abstraction apart from, and distinguishable from, 
the individuals who belong to it’; it is not a system of 
institutions, which, however it may change, retains its 
identity, while one generation after another finds shelter 
under it and passes away; it is not the house, but the 
human beings who live in it*, From the modern point of 


Compare Lucian, Anacharsis 
C. 20, moAw yap mpers ov Ta oixodo- 
pnpara nyoupeda etvat, olov reixn Kal 
iepa Kat vewooikous, a\\a TavTa pev 
Gorep capa te €Opaioy Kat akivyntov 
bmdpxew €s urodoxny Kal doparecay 
TOY TONLTEVOMEVOY, To O€ may KUpos 
év Tos moNirats TUbépeba* TouToUS 
yap «ivat Tovs dvar\npovyras kat 
Svardrrovras kal emerehourras € ekaora 
kal pudarrovras, oldy Te éy mpi 
ExdoT@ €otlv n Wuxn. todvto 7 
Tolvuy Karavonoarres: errypehovpeba 
peév, @S Opas, Kal TOU Dapatos THs 
mO\EwS KaTaKOOpOUYTES aUTd, ws 
Kd\\orov nuiv «in... pddiara Se 
kat €€ Gmravtos rovTo mpovoovper, 


dmws of moXtrat dyabol pev ras 
Wuxds, (oxupot de Ta gopata yiy- 
VOLVTO K.T.A. 

2 The nineteenth Article of the 
Church of England defines ‘the 
visible Church of Christ’ as ‘a 
congregation of faithful men, in the 
which the pure Word of God is 
preached and the Sacraments duly 
ministered.’ With regard to all 
definitions of a State or a Church 
as a number of individuals, it may 
be asked whether the notion of a 
succession of individuals does not 
enter into our conception of a 
State or Church. Would a mere 
aggregate of individuals, even 
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view it is rather a ‘fabric,’ and to a large extent an inherited 
fabric. Aristotle regards it as a Whole consisting of its 
citizens as parts, and if in one passage he finds its identity 
mainly in the constitution, he follows this thought no 
further. The view of Isocrates that the State is immortal 
he evidently does not hold. The notion of the historic 
continuity of the State belongs to a later time, though 
Aristotle is aware that the past of a State influences its 
present’. The constitution of a State is to him less an 
outcome of its past than a reflection of contemporary facts 
—of the moral level and social composition of the com- 


munity. In reality it is both. 
Conflict of | To one form, indeed, of the best State of Aristotle the 
Pie ae foregoing account of the State does not apply. In the 
Sie Absolute Kingship, the highest but also the least realizable 
patel he of its forms, many of its usual features seem to disappear. 
ep The State in this form seems to fall into two sections, the 


Absolute King, and those he rules, one of which, the 
Absolute King, is not a part of the State at all (3. 13. 
1284a 8). Is he then outside the State, and is the State 
constituted by his subjects alone? Or is he rather to be 
regarded as himself the State? But then the State will 
apparently cease to be a kowwwvia, for there will be only 
one ko.vwvos. And on that hypothesis, what becomes of 
the principle that the State consists of persons differing 
in kind? or of the principle that it is an aggregate of 
individuals? If, on the other hand, the State is composed 
of the Absolute King and his subjects’, what is his or their 


though animated by a common _ time empire of Athens was origin- 


aim, possessed of a common creed, 
and living the same kind of life, 
constitute a State or a Church, if 
some provision were not made 
for the perpetuation of the society 
by the admission of fresh mem- 
bers? 

> Cp. Pol. 2. 12.a27Aeu2 Sdq., 
where the existence of an extreme 
democracy at Athens is traced to 
the circumstance that the mari- 


ally won by the demos. 

* This would seem to be Aris- 
totle’s view, if we examine the 
reasoning in 2. 2. 1261a 29 sqq., 
where the State is said to be com- 
posed of persons differing in kind 
—i.e. rulers and ruled—both when 
the same persons always rule and 
when, in consequence of the 
equality of the members of the 
State, rule is interchanged. 
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relation to it, if he is not a part of the State? Aristotle’s 
admission of the Absolute Kingship as a possible form of 
the State seems altogether to conflict with his general 
account of the State. We do not learn why, if he is 
‘complete in himself’ (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 3 sq.), the 
Absolute King should trouble himself to rule or to live in 
society at all. 

Strongly, however, as the Absolute Kingship contrasts 
with what we may call the typical form of the State, one 
paramount feature of the latter still survives in it. Itisa 
means of placing the individual in constant contact and 
connexion with Reason, here indeed represented not by 
Law but by the Absolute King—a means of realizing the 
highest and most complete human life. Thus, however 
altered the structure of the State may be, its end remains 
the same; and this would seem to be enough for Aristotle. 
The State may exist without Law}, if only it secures to 
its members the highest quality of life. Plato had already 
allowed the ideal State sketched in his ‘ Republic’ freely 
to assume the form either of a Kingship or of an Aristo- 
cracy*, but then in neither form were the rulers to be 
fettered by Law. Aristotle finds room for the Absolute 
Kingship at some cost of consistency. He makes room for 
it, as he tells us (3. 13. 1284 b 32: 3.17. 1288a 19 sqq.), 
because he has no choice: not only would no other course 
be just, but no other course is possible. 


Aristotle had said towards the close of the discussion on Under 
Kingship (3. 17. 1287 b 37), that there are those who are Wht cir- 


; ‘ ; j cumstances 
marked out by nature and by considerations of justice are King- 
and advantage to be ruled as a master rules his slaves, piece 


and others marked out for subjection to a king, and others and deme 
for membership of a polity; and even in the midst of his Danilacst 


1 The view that a constitution 
implies the rule of Law is perhaps 
only said to be e«’Aoyos, and not 
absolutely adopted, in 6 (4). 4. 
1292a 30 sqq. The words are— 
evAdyws Oe dy Odgevey emitipay 6 
packer thy To.avtny eivat Snpokpa- 


VOL. I. 


ay, > Mery ak 5) are 2 
tiay ov mroXtTelav’ Omov yap pr) Yopot 


apxovowy, ovK €ote ToAtreia. 
2 Rep. 445 D, éemovopacbein & dv 
a ld 
kal Ouxn’ eyyevopevou pev yap avdpos 
évos év Tois apxovat dtadéportos, 
, x» fe , \ 
Baowreia ay kAnGein* mrevovwv Se 


dpioroxparia. 


The Third 
Book has 
mainly 
concerned 
itself with 
the nor- 
mal consti- 
tutions, but 
we gain 
from it 
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anxiety to establish the necessity and justice of the Abso- 
lute Kingship under certain circumstances, he pauses to seize 
the opportunity of explaining (1288a 6 sqq.) under what 
circumstances each of the normal constitutions is in place. 

A people is a fit subject for Kingship, if it is so con- 
stituted as to produce (wépuxe pépew*, 1288 a 8) a family 
excelling in virtue and in capacity for political leadership. 
This is shortly after amended to the effect that if even 
a single individual of this character makes his appearance, 
he is deserving of Kingship. 

A people is a fit subject for Aristocracy, if it is so con- 
stituted as to produce a body of individuals capable of 
being ruled as freemen should be ruled by men qualified 
for political leadership by virtue. It appears from c. 18. 
1288 a 35, that under this form both rulers and ruled will 
be ‘men excelling in virtue,’ the former having the virtue 
which qualifies for rule tending to the highest quality of 
life, the latter having the virtue which qualifies for being 
ruled to that end. 

A people is a fit subject for Polity, in which a body of 
individuals naturally springs up (wépuxev éyylvecOar”), pos- 
sessed of military excellence and capable of ruling and 
being ruled in accordance with a law distributing offices 
among the well-to-do in accordance with desert °. 


So far—that is to say, down to the end of its last 
chapter but one—the Third Book has concerned itself 
mainly with the varieties of the ‘normal constitution,’ 
The normal constitution, we gather from it, is in all cases 
just and for the common advantage, and precisely because 
it is so, it is not in all cases the same. It Varesuagecmme 
social conditions vary; it awards supreme power accord- 


' For dépew in this sense, cp. 536)— 


Plutarch, Dion c. 58, addX’ €otkey K@os* Oeovs yap paived” » viwos 
GAnbas héyeo Oar To THY moALw ekelyny pepe. 
(Athens) dépew adydpas apetn te 2 For this expression, cp. Aris- 


Tous ayabods aptorous kai kakia ros tot. Fragm. 85. 1491 a I, omrovdaiov 
davAovs rovnporarouvs: Plato, Tim. & éori yévos év 6 moddol arovdaioe 
24 C-D: Damox.Inc.Fab.Fragm.  medvxcacwy éyyiveoOar. 
(Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 5 See Appendix D, 
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ing to the distribution in the given community of the occasional 
elements which contribute to the life of the State; here ae ok 
it will be a Kingship, there an Aristocracy, there a Polity. constitu- 

But though the normal constitution is the main subject ie} 
of the book, we catch, as it advances, clearer and clearer 
glimpses of the best constitution also. It may be well to 
note these indications and to bring them together. 

The best State, we are told (c. 5. 1278 a 8), will not give 
citizenship to the Bavavoos. In the best State, again, a 
part at all events of the citizens—those of them who are 
‘statesmen and who are charged, or fit to be charged, with 
the management of public affairs’—will possess the full 
virtue of the good man (o7ovidaios dvijp, c. 5. 1278 b 2 sqq. : 
cp. c. 18. 1288 a 37 sq.); and thus the best State is appa- 
rently referred to as a State in the hands of men of full 
Virtue (61a Tév oTovdaiwy avdpdy, c. 13. 1283 b 6), and in the 
same chapter the citizen of the best State is defined as 
‘he who is able and purposed to rule and be ruled with 
a view to the life of virtue’ (1284a 1). So far all the 
indications given us of the nature of the best State point 
to a State of equal omovdaio: ruling and ruled by turns, but 
later in this chapter (the thirteenth) we learn that under 
certain circumstances the best State may be forced to 
assume the form of an Absolute Kingship, and the suc- 
ceeding chapters even go on to inquire whether the Abso- 
lute Kingship is not really the best form of constitution 
(c. 15. 1286a 7 sqq.: cp. 1286b 22, ef d€ 87 Tis dpicroy 
dein TO Baothever Oar tais médeowv). The answer is that the 
best constitution will assume the form of an Absolute 
Kingship or the more equal form of an Aristocracy of 
omovodaior, according to circumstances. It will be the former, 
if an individual or a family of surpassing excellence exists 
in the State; it will be the latter, if this surpassing excel- 
lence is possessed by a body of citizens capable of ruling 
or being ruled with a view to the most desirable life (c. 18. 


1288 a 33 sqq.)1. 


1 Not simply mpds tov Biov rov c. 13. 1284a I sqq.: however, 
kat apetyy,as we had been told in even as far back as the ninth 


U 2 


Closing 
chapter of 
the Third 
Book— 
how far is 
it in har- 
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We are thus gradually led in the Third Book to form a 
conception in outline of the nature of the best constitution 
in its two forms, Kingship and Aristocracy ; it remains for 
the Fourth Book to work this out in detail, and to show 
how the best State is to be brought into being and insti- 
tuted (riva répvuxe ylveoOat tpdrov Kat Kablotacba Ts, 3. 18. 
1288 b 4). The Third Book forms an introduction to the 
study of all constitutions, but especially to the study of 
the best?. The broad principles which it lays down with 
regard to the recognition of all elements contributing to 
the being and well-being of the State prepare us to find the 
books on the best State placing supremacy in the hands of 
a citizen-body possessing not only the intellectual and 
moral qualities necessary for rule, but also an adequate 
provision of external goods. 

This book of the Politics, however, would have lost much 
of its interest and importance, if it had thrown light only 
on the best constitution. Perhaps its most marked charac- 
teristic is the prominence which it gives to the conception 
of justice. A sound constitution, it insists, is one which 
makes those supreme in the State whose supremacy is in 
the particular case just and for the common good. 


It is time, however, to examine the last chapter of the 
Third Book (c. 18), in which a transition is made from the 
‘normal constitutions’ to the best constitution and to the 
question, how the latter is to be brought into existence. 


chapter (1280b 34), the life of the 
true State is described as (wn 
Tedela Kal avtdpkns, a phrase which 
includes avrdpxeva €v Tots avaykato.s 
as well as in higher things. 

1 Krohn remarks (Zur Kritik 
Aristotelischer Schriften I. p. 30 
n.): ‘If one sought to bring what 
is cognate together, the Seventh 
and Eighth Books (old order) 
would have to follow the Second : 
the contents of the Third Book 


_have no bearing on the fragmen- 


tary sketches which find a place in 
the Seventh.’ It is quite true that 


there is a close connexion between 
the Second and the old Seventh 
Book, but the contents of the 
Third Book have also a real bear- 
ing on the old Seventh. The 
fourth chapter of the Third Book, 
which establishes the fact that in 
the best State the virtue of the 
citizen and the man coincide, is, 
indeed, expressly recognized as 
the starting-point of the inquiry 
respecting the. best State in the 
old Seventh (see 3. 18. 1288 a 37 


and 4 (7). 14. 13334 II). 
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‘The normal constitutions ’—so it begins—‘ are three in mony with 
number, but which is the best of them? The best is that ie eke 


which is absolutely in the hands of the best men (oikovo- eS 
povnern t7d TOV dpiormv, 1288 a 33: cp. 3. 14. 1285b 31, Book and 
TeTAyMEVN KaTa THY olKovourKyy): it will therefore be either anny 
an Absolute Kingship, in which an individual or a family Book 
exists of surpassing virtue, or an Aristocracy, in which a Sly? 
body (zAjdos) of men of surpassing virtue exists, some of 
whom are capable of ruling and others of being ruled with 
a view to the most desirable life (rv aipetwrdarny Conv, 1288 
a 37). And how are these two forms, Absolute Kingship 
and Aristocracy, to be brought into existence? Aris- 
totle appears to treat this question as identical with the 
question how men are to be produced fit for kingship or 
for the rule of citizens over fellow-citizens (woAticot). He 
recalls the fact that he has shown that the citizen of the 
best State is identical with the good man; hence the 
education and habits which produce a good man will 
produce a man equal to these positions. (It is hardly 
necessary to interpose the remark, that the term ‘good 
man’ is an altogether inadequate equivalent for the Greek 
omovdatos avnp, by which is meant a man possessing that 
many-sided excellence, practical, speculative, and aesthetic, 
on which Aristotle has already dwelt in the Third Book 
(c. 11. 1281 b 10 sqq.)—above all, possessing ppévnois and 
the virtues of leisure (4 (7). cc. 14, 15). Not an impeccable 
man, but a man mature and happily developed in character, 
mind, and body 1.) | 

We might expect that Aristotle would pass on at once 
to the question what institutions and education produce a 
amovoatos avnp, but this question is not actually entered on 
till the Thirteenth Chapter of the Fourth Book (1332a 28 
sqq.). He perhaps remembers that he has just said that 
the best State is that in which an Absolute King rules, or 
a ‘body of men of surpassing virtue’ rules and is ruled, 


1 Cp. Cic. Tusc. Disp. 5.10.28:  structos et ornatos tum sapientes 
quos dicam bonos, perspicuum tum viros bonos dicimus. 
est; omnibus enim virtutibus in- 
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mpods Thy alperwordryy Lony (3. 18. 1288 a 37), and that he must 
not leave the problem of the ‘ most desirable life’ unsolved 
behind him. To this question, at any rate, he passes in 
the sentences with which the Third Book closes and the 
Fourth begins, and in the following way: 

‘The education and habits which produce a good man 
and those which produce a citizen-ruler and a king will be 
the same. And now that we have treated in detail of these 
matters (S.wpicbevTwy dé rovTwv, 1288b 2), we must attempt to 
speak about the best constitution, in what way it comes into 
being and how it is instituted’. It is necessary, then, for 
any one who is to investigate the subject of the best con- 
stitution in an adequate way first to determine, what is the 
‘most desirable life’ (aiperdratos Bios, 4 (7). 1. 1323a 15: 
cp. aiperwrdarnv (ayy, 3. 18. 1288 a 37). ‘For,’ he continues, 
‘while this is unknown to us, the best constitution must 
also be unknown to us, since those who enjoy the best con- 
stitution their circumstances enable them to attain will 
naturally ide best, unless things turn out quite contrary to 
expectation.’ 

Now, however we may explain it, there is certainly a 
want of ‘callida junctura’ here, to say the least. The 
reason which we expect to be given for the treatment of 
the question, what is the most desirable life, is that the best 
constitution has already been said to exist for the reali- 
zation of the most desirable life (1288 a 37), but no re- 
ference is made to this ; on the contrary, a fresh reason is 
given and the continuity of the investigation seems need- 


1. This is the question with which 
the Fourth and Fifth Books are to 
deal, and the answer they give 
to it is, that some of the condi- 
tions of the best constitution must 
be asked of Fortune and Nature, 
but that for others the lawgiver is 
responsible (4 (7). 13. 1332a 28 
sqq.). Itis especially the lawgiver’s 
business to see that the education 
and institutions of the State are 
such as to produce omovdato. 
(1332a 31sqq.). We may note, 
as showing a certain similarity of 


handling, the fact that in the Sixth 
Book the nature of the polity is 
first sketched, and then the ques- 
tion is asked—riva TpOmrov yiveras 1 
KaXoupevn TroAtreia, Kal Tas avryy Set 
ka&ioravat (6 (4). 9. 1294 a 30). 

* The English language cannot 
fully express the reasoning latent 
in the Greek words — apiora yap 
mparrew TpoonKel TOUS apLaTa TOAL~ 
Tevopevous k.T.A, It isa short step © 
in the Greek from soAcreveoGar to 
Tm parre. 
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lessly broken. We notice also that the last chapter of the 
Third Book prepares us for an inquiry not only into the 
mode in which a man fit to be a citizen-ruler over citizens 
(woditixds) is to be produced, but also into the mode in 
which a man capable of Kingship (BacwArkés) is to be pro- 
duced, whereas in 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 12 sqq. true kings are 
said to be no longer obtainable, and in default of them an 
arrangement is adopted by which the ruled become rulers 
after a certain age, the education of the State being 
expressly so planned as to be suitable for men who are to 
be for the first part of their lives ruled and afterwards 
rulers, not for kings or men capable of Kingship who do 
nothing but rule. The Third Book also seems to imply 
that the education which produces the one type of ruler 
is the same as that which produces the other. If so, the 
Fourth Book appears to speak differently (cp. 4 (7). 14. 
1332 b 15). 

In addition to these discrepancies !, of which it would be 
easy to make too much, we are undoubtedly conscious in 
entering on the Fourth Book ofa certain change of tone, 
however we may account for it. Not only do expressions 
occur, such as jjpets 5& adrots épodyev (c. J. 1323 a 38)— 
AexTéov Huiv mpds dudorepovs adrovs (c. 3. 1325a 17), for which 
we should vainly look in the Third Book?, but the whole 


1 Another is, that while we are 
promised in the Third Book (c. 3. 
1276 a 32) a discussion not only 
of the question of the proper size 
of the State, but also of the ques- 
tion whether it should be com- 
posed of one race (€@vos) or more 
than one, the latter subject ap- 
pears to escape treatment in the 
Fourth Book, where we might 
naturally expect to find it dealt 
with, unless indeed we consider 
the promise to be fulfilled, or ful- 
filled in part, in the reeommenda- 
tions with respect to the slaves or 
serfs who are to till the soil (4 (7). 
9. 1329a 25 sq.: 4 (7). 10. 1330a 
25 sqq.). Aristotle, however, pro- 
bably refers in the Third Book 


rather to the citizens ; the inter- 
esting discussion of the subject in 
Plato’s Laws (707 E-708 D) was 
no doubt present to his mind. 
Plato had there decided that not 
only Cretans, but also Pelopon- 
nesians (some of whom had once 
settled in Crete), would be wel- 
come as settlers in the new Cretan 
city which he is founding. What 
Aristotle thinks on the subject 
may perhaps be gathered from 
Pol. 7 (5). 3- 1303 a 25 sqq. 

2 Similar expressions, however, 
occur here and there in the Poli- 
tics (e.g. 2. 9. 1270a 9, aAN’ nets 
ov ToUTO okoToupev) : Cp. also de 
An. I. 3. 406 b 22, tpeis & epwrnco- 
pev. 
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conduct of the inquiry is different. This results, no doubt, 
in part from the temporary abandonment of the aporetic 
method of investigation which prevails throughout the 
Third Book ; we have to do now, not with an inquirer on 
a level with others and joining with them in a tedious and 
circuitous search for truth, but with one who has sought 
and found, and if he still inquires, is never, even in 
appearance, far from a solution. The questions succes- 
sively raised in the Fourth Book are discussed with a 
promptness and conciseness which carries us over a good 
deal of ground in a short space; digressions are fre- 
quently avoided by the postponement to another oppor- 
tunity of discussions which might have led to them (e.g. 
4*(7). 5.1326 b° 32 sqq.: 10.1330 a 4, 1330031 Squane 
1335 b 2 sqq.: 17. 1336 b 24 sqq.). The object evidently 
is to carry on the construction of the best State rapidly 
and without interruption. Perhaps, however, there is 
nothing in this change of handling, which need create 
any difficulty, nor need we again make too much of certain 
apparent novelties of doctrine which attract our attention 
in the Fourth and Fifth Books. The most important of 
these is the account of Oewpia as a kind of mpagis (4 (7). 
3. 1325 b 16 sqq.), for the recognition of the four cardinal 
virtues, which we seem to trace in 4 (7). 1. 1323a 28 sq. 
and in 4 (7). 15. 1334a 22 sqq., may perhaps be paralleled 
from other books of the Politics (see, for instance, 3. 4. 
1277 b 16-27), while the account of evdaovia as a com- 
bination of 7d kaddv and pleasure in 5 (8). 5. 1339 b Ig is 
supported by more passages than one of the Politics and 
the Nicomachean Ethics!. The view of the Third Book 
that a ‘good man,’ and therefore a full citizen of the 
best State, must be capable of ruling (3. 5. 1278 b 3 sq.) 
can also perhaps be reconciled with the permission appa- 


' Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1098 b_ pleasure in Eth. Nic. 7. 12.1152b 
23sqq. We find the two aims of 6: 7. 14. 1153b 14 sqq.: Pol. 5 
TO kaddv and 7dovn ascribed to- (8). 3. 1338a 5. See also the 
gether to the omovdatos in Eth.Nic. quotation from the comic poet 
g. 8. 1169 a 20-25, and evdaovia Hegesippus in Athen. Deipn. 
is said to be accompanied with 279d. 
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rently given him in the Fourth Book (c. 3) to live a con: 
templative life, but Aristotle does not notice the discre- 
pancy, and we are left to harmonize the two doctrines as 
best we can. 

A. high authority, Dr. F. Blass!, has remarked on the 
rarity of Azatus in the Fifth Book. He observes that it is 
also of rare occurrence in the scanty fragments we possess 
of the dialogues of Aristotle, which were in all probability 
composed with a view to publication, and not merely for 
use within the School, and he argues that wherever we 
note this avoidance of Azazus in conjunction with a style of | 
writing somewhat more popular and less technical than that 
of the extant productions of Aristotle usually is, we may 
reasonably suspect that we have to do with a composition 
intended for publication, or with one which includes matter 
derived from a work of that nature. He does not extend 
his remark to the Fourth Book, and we notice, in fact, more 
frequent instances of /zatus in it than in the Fifth. zatus, 
however, would appear to be rarer in the Fourth Book than 
in some other books of the Politics?, and it may certainly 
be said that this book and the Fifth deal with subjects of 
especial interest to Aristotle’s contemporaries, and deal 


1 See Rhein. Mus. 30, p. 481. 
‘ Hiatus is avoided in the Eighth’ 
(i.e. Fifth) ‘Book of the Politics 
with a strictness almost worthy of 
Isocrates. For though Aristotle 
allows of its occurrence, not only 
after kai, 7, and «i, but also after 
pn and after the article in its 
various forms—the latter being a 
laxity which is altogether at vari- 
ance with the practice of Isocrates 
—he scarcely ever allows /zatus 
to occur in respect of short and 
elisible vowels, except in the case 
of pronouns, conjunctions, prepo- 
sitions, and other small and fre- 
quently used words (herein fol- 
lowing the very same rule as the 
moststudied orations of Isocrates), 
nor does he regard a pause as a 
justification for Azatus. We need 
hardly alter more than six pas- 


sages in this book of the Politics, 
in order to make its conformity 
to these rules complete.’ It de- 
serves notice that there is a 
difference between the two families 
of the MSS. of the Politics in 
this matter of Azafws, the second 
family occasionally avoiding it 
where the first do not; but the 
avoidance of Azatus in the Fifth 
Book is perhaps too general 
to be accounted for by the sup- 
position that it is due to trans- 
cribers. 

2 I am indebted to an unpub- 
lished essay by Mr. R. Shute of 
Christ Church, Oxford, for this 
remark, and for the suggestion 
that the Fourth and Fifth Books 
may well have been an indepen- 
dent treatise designed for publi- 
cation. 


In con- 
structing 

a best con- 
stitution 
—the task 
to which 
we now 
pass—the 
first step to 
be taken is 
to ascertain 
what is the 
most de- 
sirable life, 
for the best 
constitu- 
tion must 
realize the 
most de- 
sirable life. 
What then 
is the most 
desirable 
life ? 
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with them in a not over-technical way. It is very possible 
that materials derived from works intended for publication 
have been used more freely in these two books than in 
others; it is also possible, though less likely, that they were 
themselves written with a view to publication. The facts 
to which attention has been drawn may be accounted for 
in various ways, and some will attach more importance to 
them than others, but in any case there seems to be little 
reason for doubting that the two books were intended by 
Aristotle to form a part of the Politics. The relation in 
which they stand to the Second and Third Books appears 
to be too close to allow of any other supposition. 


The opening words of the Fourth Book announce, in 
effect, that the end of the State—good life, or happiness, 
or (as in this passage) ‘the most desirable life’—is the clue to 
its structure. Aristotle, we see, is a teleologist in politics, 
He adds that nothing less than the most desirable life must 
be realized by the best State. Aristotle insists on this, be- 
cause he held that Plato had failed in the Republic to 
realize the most desirable life (2. 5. 1264 b 15 sqq.)—nay, 
failed even to realize a life liveable by man (2. 5. 1263 b 
29). Yet, in Aristotle’s view, the test of a constitution is 
to be found in the ‘life’ which it secures to its citizens. A 
constitution which does not secure them the most desirable 
life is not the best. 

The first problem, therefore, to be solved is, what is the 
most desirable life. The opening chapters of the Fourth 
Book deal with this problem, and the solution here given 
serves as a guide throughout the whole process of con- 
structing the best State. It is a life spent in the exercise 
of ‘virtue fully furnished with the external conditions of 
virtuous action’ (dpery Kexopnynuevn). Xopynyla and dpery 
are the two pillars on which the best State rests. Fortune, 
Nature, and a good lawgiver—these are the conditions of 
its realization (cp. 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25-31). 

If we ask, says Aristotle, what is the most desirable life, 
the first step to an answer is obvious enough. No one 
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would say that external goods and goods of the body are 
sufficient in the entire absence of goods of the soul’, A 
man so devoid of courage that he fears the flies that pass 
him in the air, or so fond of eating and drinking as to be 
ready to eat and drink anything whatsoever, or so fond of 
money that he will kill his dearest friend for a farthing, 
or endowed with no more intelligence than a child or a 
lunatic, would not be pronounced happy by anybody. It 
is only when the question is raised, how much virtue, or 
how much wealth, or power, or renown is desirable, 
that a difference of opinion arises. Some will affirm that 
any quantity of virtue, however small, is sufficient. But 
‘we will tell them’ that mere observation of the facts of 
human life will lead them to a different view. We see that 
men acquire and retain external goods by virtue, not virtue 
by external goods, and that those who are as well en- 
dowed as possible in respect of mind and character, and 
have only a moderate share of external goods”, live a hap- 


1 This classification of goods 
was inherited by Aristotle from 
Plato, whether it originated with 
Mimsopenot (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2.1. 
618. 1,ed. 2). Isocrates refers to ra 
ev tT Yruxn ayada in de Pace, § 32. 
It is evidently open to much criti- 
cism, as aclassification. Friends, 
we remark, are included among 
external goods (Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 
1169b 9); yet external goods 
are the product of Accident and 
Fortune (Pol. 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 27). 

When Aristotle indicates that 
he ‘uses’ e€@reptkol Adyou in giving 
the account which he here gives of 
the most desirable life, he may be 
referring to some non-scientific 
writings or teachings either of his 
own (cp. Eth. Eud. 2. 1. 1218 b 33) 
or of others. In the latter case, he 
may be referring to Plato, Laws 
726-9: 743 E sqq.: 697B: Rep. 
591 C sqq.: or to IJsocrates de 
Pace, $§ 31-35 : or even to Sappho, 
Fragm.80 Bergk. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is more likely that he is 
referring to teaching of his own, 


possibly to the teaching of the 
mepi mAourov, which seems to have 
been somewhat similar (see Fragm. 
89. 1491 b 35 sqq.). We have 
already seen that in 1323a 28 the 
virtues referred to are the four 
cardinal virtues, which, according 
to Zeller (Gr. Ph. 2. 1. 567, ed. 2), 
‘seem first to have been definitely 
marked out by Plato and by him 
only in his later years’ ; but this 
also holds of a later passage of 
the Fourth Book (c. 15. 1334a 22 
sqq.). It is not clear where the use 
of the é&repikoi Aoyou Ceases 3 it 
may possibly do so in 1323b 29, 
with the words 61a thy rvxnv €oriv. 
On this opening chapter of the 
Fourth Book the remarks of Ber- 
nays in his ‘ Dialoge des Aristo- 
teles’ (p. 69 sqq.) should be 
consulted, and also Vahlen, Aris- 
totelische Aufsatze, 2. 

2 Aristotle probably has exter- 
nal goods such as ‘wealth and 
power and renown’ (1323 a 37) 
mainly in view, but ra exrds ayaba 
ms Wuxns (1323b 27) include 


A life of 
‘virtue fully 
furnished 
with exter- 
nal means 
—the ‘ex- 
ternal 
means” be- 
ing ad- 
justed in 
amount to 
the require- 
ments of 
virtuous 
action— 

is the most 
desirable 
both for in- 
dividuals 
and for 
States. 
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pier life than those who are in the opposite case. And 
reasoning leads us to the same conclusion ; for the goods 
of the soul, unlike external goods, increase in utility with 
every increase in their amount—which shows that they are 
not means, but ends; then again, virtue, which is the ex- 
cellence of the soul, is as much more precious than wealth, 
which is the excellence of property (cp. I. 13. 1259 b 20), 
as the soul is more precious than property; lastly, external 
goods are desirable for the sake of the soul, not the soul for 
the sake of external goods. Hence, the more a man has 
of virtue and of virtuous action, the larger is his share of 
the highest and most perfect goods, and the greater is his 
happiness. These arguments receive a final confirmation 
from a reference to the Divine Nature: God is happy be- 
cause he is so constituted as to be happy; his happiness — 
does not flow from external goods. It is in this that 
happiness differs from prosperity; the latter is the gift of 
fortune, but not the former, so far at least as it springs from 
virtue. 
So far we have been concerned with the individual, and 
have proved that his happiness is proportioned to the 
amount of his virtue and virtuous action. Similar argu- 
ments show that the same thing is true of a State. A State 
cannot fare well unless it acts well, and it cannot act well 
without virtue and moral prudence, and its courage and 
justice and prudence will be the same as those of the indi- 
vidual. So that we may state the result of our inquiry 
thus—‘ the best life both for individual and State is one 
of virtue conjoined with a sufficient amount of external and 
bodily goods to make virtuous action possible.’ If any one 
questions this conclusion and does not agree with what has 
been said, Aristotle will go into the matter afterwards; he 
cannot stay to do so now. © . 
But though we have said that virtue is a necessary ingre- 
dient of the best life in the case both of the individual and 


bodily goods also, and to him, no a man may be too handsome or 
less than to Plato (Laws 728 too strong (6 (4). I1. 1295b 
E sqq.),the latter maybe in excess: 6sqq.). 
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of the State, we have not yet determined whether happi- 
ness is the same in the two cases, or in other words, springs 
from the same source. The happiness of the individual, we 
have seen, springs from virtue, but is this true also of that 
of the State? This is an easily answered question, for 
however various may be men’s views as to what constitutes 
happiness, all agree that its source is the same for State 
and individual. 

The most desirable life, says Aristotle, is not that of a 
morally and intellectually feeble race living in the un- 
limited enjoyment of external and bodily goods, but that 
of a ‘wise and understanding people,’ endowed with them 
adequately for the practice of virtue, but not with more 
than is necessary for that end?. The passage is interest- 
ing, if only from its evident sincerity; its vigour of expres- 
sion is probably in part due to the fact that in that out- 
spoken age and race there were many who not only 
practised but preached a life of pleasure or of money- 
getting, in addition to those who lived for power and 
distinction. In one of the tragedies which were ascribed 
to Diogenes the Cynic, the line 


Gehw tTvxns oraraypov 7) Ppevav widov 


was put into the mouth of a votary of wealth, the other 
interlocutor, it would seem, rejoining — 


‘Pavis dpevav pot padrdov 7) Buds tvxns?: 


and Aristoxenus brings home to us the intolerant strength 
of conviction, with which an advocate of luxury from the 
court of Dionysius the Younger of Syracuse, admitted 
into the réyevos or garden-precinct used by the Pytha- 


1 Compare the expression as-_ teles, p. 159). The teaching of 


cribed to him in Rutilius Lupus’ 
abridged translation of a work by 
the later Gorgias—oynpa Stavoias 
kat Aée~ews — ‘item  Aristoteles 
dicitur dixisse: eius esse vitam 
beatissimam, cuius et fortunae 
sapientia et sapientiae fortuna 
suppeditet’ (quoted by Heitz, die 
verlorenen Schriften des Aristo- 


Eth. Nic. 10. 9. 1179a 1 sqq. is 
substantially the same as that of 
this passage of the Politics, and 
corrects the somewhat different 
es of Eth. Nic. 10. 8.1178b 


2 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Fragm. 
pp. 628-9. 
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gorean Archytas and his disciples for their philosophic 
perambulations, insisted that a life of bodily pleasure was 
the only natural one, and that the virtues, from justice 
onward, were mere artificial conventions, conjured-up pro- 
ducts of legislative skill. The King of Persia in his palace 
was to him the type of felicity *. 

We observe that Aristotle takes no notice here of those 
who, like the Cynics, held that external goods were not 
necessary to happiness*. The antagonists whom he seeks 
to confute are evidently those who found happiness mainly 
in external and bodily goods. It should also be noted 
that, as the inquiry into the best State advances, the 
supply of external and bodily goods which it is held to 
need seems hardly to be limited to the bare amount 
‘necessary for a share in virtuous action’: its citizens are 
spoken of, at all events, later on, as ‘living in the enjoy- 
ment of every blessing,’ and ‘spending their leisure amidst 
an abundance of goods,’ not otherwise than ‘those who 
dwell, if the poets speak truly, in the islands of the Blest’ 
(4 (7). 15. 1334 a 30, 33)*. : 

So far, the inquiry proceeds, we see our way without 
difficulty, but now two questions arise which call for con- 
sideration. One is whether for the individual a citizen’s 
life spent in political relations with others, or the life of a 
non-citizen forming no active part of a State, is the more 
desirable. The other is, what constitution and organiza- 
tion of the State is the best, whether it is desirable for all, 
or only for most men, to take an active part in the State. 
The former question is beside the purpose of a political 
treatise, inasmuch as it relates to what is best for the in- 
dividual: with the latter, on the contrary, we are directly | 
concerned. Taking up this question, then, for consideration, 


1 Aristox. Fragm. 15 (Miiller, divined from Cic. de Senect. c. 
Fragm. Hist. .Graecis#2591276).' 32. 


Men of his feather were common 
enough in the luxurious cities of 
Italy and Sicily (Plato, Rep. 404 D: 
Ep. 7. 326 B sq.).  Archytas’ 
answer is not given, but may be 


2 Compare also the view of 
Aristotle’s contemporary, Xeno- 
crates (Xenocr. Fragm. 60-63: 
Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 3. 127). 


> Cp. 6 (4). II. 1295 a 25 sqq. 
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we see at once that the best constitution is that under which 
anyone, be he who he may, would act and fare best and live 
happily—that it is, in fact, the constitution under which a 
life accompanied with virtue can best be lived; but then a The further 


: A aa ehh te A uestion 
question arises as to the concrete activities in which such a ana 
2 


life should be spent. Thus the question which we have just arises, in 
‘ : ah! what ac- 
discarded as ethical rather than political comes back upon tivitiessuch 


° OV . ° ° a life 
us as one which the political inquirer cannot really avoid 2,"",,. 
answering. spent. 
Is the political and practical life the more desirable, or 


Is a poli- 

; ; ; j tical and 

one which is quit of all concern with external things (1324 Pec 
¢ Ae oP / ° i iv st 

a27: Cp. 0 Tov eAevbepov Bios, 1325 a 19)—a contemplative pt yee 
life, for instance, which some say is the only philosophic eae 

: ‘ , : i , rom affai 

life? Our answer to this question is of importance, inas- —a con- 
much as it must determine not only the direction we give ale 

to the life of the individual, but also the nature of the con- ample? 


stitution. If we prefer the contemplative life, we may have {7,80 


to adjust the constitution to that end. Two views, as has conflicting 


‘ : Z ‘ views on 
been said, exist on the subject. Some object to the exer- this subject 


cise of any rule over others as being, if despotic', unjust, stats in 
and, if such as one citizen may exercise over another, in- clusion in 
volving hindrances to the ruler’s felicity®. Others hold pe uieg 
that the political and practical life is alone worthy of a practical 
man, and that it gives scope to the exercise of all the ee 


virtues in an equal degree with the other. So far we have this term 


1 It must be remembered that 
Seomortik) apxyn properly means, 
not merely ‘despotic’ rule, but the 
kind of rule which a master exer- 
cises over his slaves. It is not, 
however, always possible to ex- 
press this double meaning in 
English. 

2 Aristotle takes no account 
here of the view of the political 
life referred to in the Nicomachean 
Ethics (1. 3. 1095 b 23), according 
to which its aim was_ honour. 
Even in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
indeed, he tacitly dismisses this 
view and frequently implies that 
the statesman exists for the pro- 
motion of virtuous action and 


happiness (e.g. 10. 7. 1177 b 14). 
Aristotle’s object in the passage 
of the Politics before us seems to 
be to represent the political and 
the contemplative life as akin, 
both being rich in kxadal mpaEets, 
whereas in the Nicomachean 
Ethics he had sharply distinguished 
ai kata Tas apetas mpaéers from 7 
TOU vov evepyeta OF Oewpntikn (IO. 
7.1177b 19 sqq.). In both dis- 
cussions, however, the contem- 
plative life is viewed as atrorehys 
in comparison with the political. 
The nature of the contemplative 
life at its best is depicted in the 
tenth book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics (c. 7). 


must be 
understood 
to include 
not only 
political 
but also 
speculative 
activity. 
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to do with men who accept a life of virtue as the true life; 
but then there are those who say that a constitution ad- 
justed to a career of despotic and tyrannical sway over 
others, whether with their good will or not, is the only 
happy one; and they can plead that-many States and 
nations in practice take their view. It is, however, assail- 
able on many grounds, on that of legality, on the ground 
that it does not agree with the principles which govern the 
practice of other arts than that of politics, and on the 
ground that its supporters are for applying the principle 
only to others, not to themselves. Despotic sway should be 
exercised only over those who are destined by nature to 
be so ruled; and it is possible for a State, if well consti- 
tuted, to be perfectly happy which occupies an isolated 
situation, and whose constitution consequently cannot be 
designed for war or empire. War is noble (xaAdv), but it is 
not the ultimate end; the ultimate end is good life, to 
which war is but a means. The business of a lawgiver is 
to secure good life to his citizens, not empire, though the 
means by which he secures it will no doubt differ in 
different cases. If a State has neighbours, it will have to 
be constituted otherwise than if it has none (e.g. it will 
possess a fleet, c. 6. 1327-b 3 sqq.). Again, it may have 
neighbours who are fit subjects for despotic rule (like most 
States in Asia);.or it may have neighbours who are fit 
subjects for hegemony (the usual case in Greecé) }. 

Having disposed of this contention, Aristotle reverts to 
the two conflicting views previously mentioned, and says 
that each side is partially right. The life spent apart from 
politics is better than the despotic life, but it is an error to 
suppose that all rule is despotic, or to set inaction above 
action. Happiness is action, and the active exercise of justice 
and temperance is ‘noble’ (caddy). To infer from this that 


' Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 5, ef od pev 
meta Oeins mElovos agiay éoeaOal oot 
THY THSTONEwsS didriay i) ras mpooddous 
tas €& “Audurddews yeyvopevas, q de 
mous Surn Gein karapadew & as xen Tas 
peév Tovavras devyeww drotkias ai Ties 


TETPAKLs i) TEVTAKLS ATOA@AEKAGL TOUS 
eumoNtrevOevras, Cyrety x éxeivous 
Tovs TOmous Tovs TOppw pev Ke.mevous 
TOV apxeu duvapevav, eyyvs. de Tov 
SovAevery elOio peveor, eis oidy TEp 
AaxeSarpdriot Kupnvatous dr@Kirav. 
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any one and every one should set to work to get possession 
of supreme power in the State would, however, be alto- 
gether mistaken. The exercise of supreme power is only 
‘noble’ in the hands of those who have a just claim to rule, 
both on the ground of virtue and on that of political capa- 
city. The best life, then, both for State and individual is | 
the practical life; but the practical life need not be in 
relation to others. Mental processes, which are complete 
in themselves, and an end in themselves (ai adrotedets Kat 
at avTdv Evexev Oewplar Kal diavonoeis, 1325 b 20), are more 
truly practical (zpaxrixai) than those which aim at some- 
thing beyond, for well-doing («izpagia) is the end}, whence 
it follows that action of some kind is the end, and even in 
the case of action directed to a result external to itself, we 
commonly say that those act in the truest and fullest sense 
whose mental processes are those of a directing authority, 
and therefore most purely mental*. Nay further, States 
situated by themselves and purposed to live in isolation 
need not live an inactive life (a4mpaxreiv)*® even in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, for there will be a mutual inter- 
action of their parts; and the same thing holds good of 
the individual *. Neither God nor the Universe, indeed, 
exercise any activities external to themselves (éfwrepixat 


mpagéets). 


If we ask who were the disputants, between whom Aris- 


1 This was a Socratic tradition They place before his hand that 


(Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 14-15). 

2 Contrast the language of 
Plato, Polit. 259 C-E ; and com- 
pare the comments of Ulysses in 
Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cres- 
sida (Act i, Scene 3) on those 
who ‘esteem no act, but that of 
hand,’ and undervalue 

‘the still and mental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands 
shall strike, 
When fitness calls them on... 
So that the ram that batters down 
the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness 
of his poise, 


VOL, I. 


made the engine, 
Or those that with the fineness of 
their souls 
By reason guide his execution.’ 
-3 TO ampaxreiy Ota Biov is said in 
Eth. Nic. I. 3. 1095 b 33 to be in- 
compatible with happiness. 
* Compare Eth. Nic. 9.9. 1170a 
5, Hovarn pev ovv xademds 6 Bios* ov 
yap padwov Kad avrov evepyeiv 
auvexas, pel érépwv dé Kal mpos 
dddovs paov: and 10. 7. 1177a 
32 sqq., where the codds is said to 
be better able to energise by him- 
self than the just or temperate or 
brave man, 


Who were 
the dis- 
putants 
between 
whom Aris- 
totle here 
adjudi- 
cates? 
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totle arbitrates in the passage of which we have just stated 
the drift, we shall find it easy to identify the eulogists of 
‘the despotic and tyrannical typé of constitution!’ Many of 
that tribe were to be found throughout Greece. The advo- 
cates of a life spent in constitutional rule, such as citizens 
may exercise over fellow-citizens, would also be numerous’. 
But who were those who praised a life ‘detached from all 
concern with external things—a contemplative life, which 
some say is the only philosophic life’ (1324 a 27sq.)? They 
seem to be the same with those mentioned in 1324 a 35 sq. 
as holding any rule exercised over others to be unjust, if 


despotic, and unfavourable to felicity, if constitutional, and ~ 
also with those mentioned in 1325 a 18 sq. as pronouncing © 


against the holding of political offices, and distinguishing the 
life of the ‘free man’ (é€AevOepos) from the political life. The 
description would in some respects apply to Aristippus, who 
made a point of withdrawal from political life, and this for 
the sake of evypepia—a word used by the school (Diog. 
Laert. 2. 89)—or as he expressed it, because he wished ‘to 
live as easily and pleasantly as possible’ (Xen. Mem. 2. I. 
9)*; but we do not know that he condemned all despotic 
rule as unjust*. Aristotle probably refers, among others, 
to Isocrates, who had not only discussed in the Ad Nicoclem 
($ 4 sq.), ‘whether the life of one who, though occupying a 
private station, acts like a man of worth, or the life of a 


Pericles, and Cimon possessed, 


1 Cp. Plato, Laws 890 A, ratr’ 
eotiv, & pidot, dravra avipav copay 
mapa véois avOparoas, iStwT@v Te Kal 
ToinTay, packdvrey eivat To Sikatdra- 
Tov 6 Ti Tis dv wKa Bratdpevos’ Ober 
doéBewai te avOpomos épnimrovar 
VEOLS, WS OUK BvTwY Oedv olovs 6 Ydpos 
mpoortdrre: Ovavociaba Seiv, oTdoets 
te Ova Tavra, EXKkOvT@Y mpos TOY KaTa 
piaw dpboy Bio, ds éort TH adnOeia 
kpatovyta (nv trav GdAA@v Kal ju) 
SovAevovra ér€éporot Kata vopov. 

* Theages, in the dialogue of 
that name ascribed to Plato, would 
‘wish’ (edvéaiuny dv) to be a tyrant 
as he would ‘wish’ to be a god, 
but all he seriously ‘desires’ is 
the wisdom which Themistocles, 


who ruled their fellow-citizens not 
by force, like tyrants, but with their 
willing consent (125 E sq.). 

3 Cp. Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 11, dAX" 
ey Tol, €pn 6 Apiotirmos, ovde eis 
tiv SovAeiavy épavtoy tdtr@, adr 
etvai tis or Soket eon TovTa@v dds, 
iv mecp@pat Badicew, ovre Ou’ apyns 
ovre Oia SovAeias, dAda 80 édevde- 
plas, Hep pddora mpos evdatpoviay 
adyet. 

* We hear of Democritus also 
that he withdrew from magistra- 
cies to private life (Cic. de Oratore 
3. 15. 56), but did he condemn 
despotic rule over others as un- 
juste 


wae 
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tyrant is to be preferred,’ but had, in his Letter to the sons 
of the tyrant Jason (§ 11), declared for the former against 
the latter‘, and for office in states possessing constitutions 
(€v rats woAuretais) rather than in monarchies, just as in the 
De Antidosi (§$§ 145, 150) he admits and explains his own 
abstinence from office: tadra yap ovveraéduny od b1a TAODTOY 
ovde db: trepnpaviay ovde Katadpovav Tov pr Tov avTov TpdToV 
€uol CdvTwy, aAAa Ty wey Hovylay Kal Thy ampaypoovrnv 
dyaT@v, uddtora 8 6p@v Tovs ToLovTovs Kal Tap tyiv Kal Tapa 
Tots GAAoLs EvdoKipodyvTas, émetTa TOV Blov Hdlw vopioas «vas 
TovTOy 7) Tov TGV TOAAG TpaTTovTwy, ET. S€ Tails SiarprBats 
Tats euats mpetmdéotepor, als e€ apxijs Kkateotnodyny (§ 151: 
cp. §§ 227-9). We see from the charming sketch in the 
Republic (Rep. 549 B sqq.), how much a head of a house- 
hold who took this view of life was usually despised for his 
want of ambition by his wife and slaves, and the speech of 
Callicles in the Gorgias (485 C sq.) expresses the same 
Opinion in a more aggressive way—érapv dé 51) mpecBvrepov 
tow ert dirocodotyta kal pr) amadAatTopevov, TANnySv poe SoKet 
non dSetcOat, ® Sexpares, ovTos 6 dvyp' 5 yap viv by eAeyor, 
bmapxe TOUTW TO aVOpdTH, Kav Tavy edprijs 7, avavdpw ye- 
vérOa. pevyovTs TA péoa THs méAEws Kal Tas ayopds, ev ats 
épyn 6 Towntis Tovs dvdpas dpimperets ylyverOat, KaradedvKdre 
d€ Tov AoLTOY Biov BiGvar peTa petpakioyv ev ywvla TpLov 7 
TeTTApwV YiOvpiCovta, eAcVOepov SE Kal peya Kal ikavov pyndéToTE 
pbéyEacda. A recent editor of Euripides remarks that he 
uses the word jcvyaios to denote the character of a man of 
learning, and almost as equivalent to co¢és?; and thus 
in the Supplices of the same poet we find the soft life of 
a follower of the Muses contrasted with the hard out- 
door life of riding and hunting, which makes men physi- 
cally capable of doing good service to the State (Suppl. 
855 sqq.: cp. Plato, Rep. 410D). The fact that Pericles 
is represented by Thucydides as praising the Athenians 
for being seekers after knowledge without softness shows 
that the two characteristics were commonly thought to go 


* Cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 a 24. 
* See Mr. Verrall’s notes on Eurip. Med. 304, 808. 
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together. We might have expected that the careers of 
Epaminondas, Archytas, and Dion would have taught a 
different lesson, and have proved that an active life of 
political service was quite compatible with philosophical 
study; but the popular mind noted the general rule with- 
out taking sufficient account of these brilliant exceptions. 


Aristotle The rival views had this in common, that they each 
k : : : 
celia declared in favour of one kind of existence as the most 


mediate desirable, and were for adjusting the institutions of the 
between g ; P ; 

the rival State exclusively to it. Aristotle is always glad, when 
eg he can find something to accept in all the opinions be- 
arriveat fore him, and it is in this spirit that he does justice 
“lncionem. Detween the views which he examines here. Despotic 


ale empire is not to be made the aim of the constitution; but 
truth con- it is not, as Isocrates had implied in the De Pace, always 
tained in__ out of place and bad; on the contrary, there are those who 
out the are designed by nature to be so ruled. ‘There is, however, 
Been ae He nothing great or glorious in thus ruling over them, and the 
many-sided indiscriminate exercise of despotic rule is simply wicked. 
oo To hold aloof from office and political activity and to 
spend one’s life in pure contemplation is not the only 
course worthy of a philosopher, nor is it, on the other 
hand, to devote oneself to an inactive life. For those 
whose minds are busy with thoughts that are an end in 
themselves are active in the truest sense, and besides 
a life of this kind involves an internal inter-action of 
parts, which is in itself sufficient to exclude the idea of 
inactivity. We may therefore come to the conclusion 
that the best life is the practical life—the life of activity 
in accordance with virtue and the capacity for the highest 
kind of action (7) mpaxrixyn dvvayis Tév aplotwy, 1325 b 11)— 
and yet hold that the truest form of it is the life which 
is spent in mental activity of the kind that is an end in 
itself—such a life, for instance, as the life of contemplation. 
It is in a life of this kind that the State finds its culmi- 


nation—indeed, we infer that a speculative life suffices for 


* § 142 sqq. 
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happiness without any admixture of political activity (1325 
b 27)—but not a word is said by Aristotle against an union 
of the two lives. On the contrary, we gather later on that 
if a fit use of leisure is the supreme end of the State, the 
virtues which a fit use of leisure presupposes are not only 
those which find employment in leisure, but also those 
which find employment in periods of activity!, so that 
both, it would seem, should be possessed by the citizens of 
the ideal State. 

We see already that the life which Aristotle designs 
for his State is more many-sided than that life of arms 
and military exercise, the inadequacy of which had been 
proved by the successive failures of the Lacedaemonian 
and Theban States’, and better ordered and more philo- 
sophic than that lived by the higher classes at Athens. 

If we compare the passage in Plato’s Laws on which A passage 
Aristotle has modelled his own enumeration of the aims ay bide 
pursued by different States, we shall find both resemblances pared. 
and differences. It is as follows (Laws 962 D-963 A): 

AO. Nov 87) padyoopcda, 6tt Oavpactoyv otdév tAavacbaL Ta 
TOV TOAEHY Vopipa, OTL TPOS GAO GAAn BA€TEL TOV vooBectGv 
év TH TOAEL EKdoTH’ Kal TA Mey TOAAG ovdev BavuaoToy TO Tots 
pev Tov Gpor eivat TOV dikatwy, Bmws apLovoi twes ev TH TédEL, 
elr otv BeAtiovs elite yelpous Tvyxdvovow dvres’ Tots 8 Stws 
TAovTHTOVGLW, €tT OV SodAOL TiVwY ovVTES elTE Kal pH? TGV 8 F 
mpoOvyia mpos Tov eAevOepov 57) Biov pynpevn’ ot O€ Kal Edvdvo 
vouoberobvtar mpos Gudw BAEemovTes, EAcUOEpot Te OTs AAAwV 
Te TOAEwY Ecovtar deamdTat’ of S5€ copdtaror ws olovrat Tpds 


* Cp. 4 (7). 15. 1334 a 16, xpqou- 


po. O€ TaY apeTay «iol mpos Ty 
axoAny Kal Siayoyny, & av Te év ™ 
oTXoAN TO Epyov kal dv ev TH adaxo- 
ia. 

2 A striking passage quoted by 
Strabo from Ephorus (Ephor. 
Fragm. 67: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 
i. 254) will illustrate this: tnv 
pev ovv x@pay (Boeotia) emawvet 
( “Egopos) 6rd ravra, Kal gna mpos 
Tye poviav evpuas € xe" ayoyn de 
kal maudeta PY Xpynoapevors, €mel 

pndé tovs det mpototapevous avtijs, 


ei Kal more KatopOwcay, émt paKxpov 
TOV xpovoy auppervat’ kadamep 
"Errapewovdas ederfer teheuT}Tarros 
yap eKetvou THY iyepoviay amroBakety 
evdus Tous _OnBaiovs ovveBn, yevoa- 
pevous avris povov’ atrrov de eivat 7d 
Aoyov kat Opidtas THs Tpos avOpwrous 
odywpyoat, povns O° emtpeAnOjvat 
Tis Kata mdAepov apetns. The 
history of the Ottoman Turks 
explains what Ephorus and Aris- 
totle mean, though both Lacedae- 
monians and Thebans were very 
different from Turks. 


that of the Laws, the question between the political life and 


Thucy- 
dides sets 
more store 
by empire 
than Aris- 
totle. 
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ratrd te Kal Ta Tovadra Evuravra, els tv b& oddev SiadhepdvTws 
reTinpevoy exovtes ppacew, els 6 TAAN adrots det BAEmeELw. 

KA. Ovxodv td y tuérepov, @ E€ve, bpOGs dv etn madat 
ri0éuevov 5 mpos yap ev ehapyev ety del mdav0 nyuivy ra Tov 
vouav Br€émovt elvat, TodTo 8 apetyy mov Evvexwpodpev wavy 
dpGs A€yeoOau}. 

Aristotle, we see, takes no notice of the view according to 
which wealth was the end of the State, to be secured even 
at the cost of freedom, if necessary, nor of that which saw 
everything in freedom”, nor again of that which aimed at a 
combination of wealth, freedom, and empire; and his solution 
differs from that of Plato in substituting for virtue as the 
true aim of the State virtuous action and happiness. It is 
not surprising that in reference to a second-best State like 


the speculative life does not come up for solution: Plato 
had already dealt with this question in the Gorgias (500 
sqq.) and the Republic. In the latter dialogue he asserts 
even more strongly than Aristotle the inferiority of the 
political to the philosophical life (519 D)—he seems almost 
to speak of the former as a necessary rather than a noble 
life (540 B)—but he will not hear of his philosophic 
guardians abjuring politics for philosophy (540 B). On this 
point he speaks more clearly than Aristotle. 

Aristotle’s indifference to empire and hegemony contrasts 
significantly with the language of Thucydides in his Intro- 
duction. To Thucydides the interest and the greatness of 
Greek History increase parz passu with the rise of great 


1 Isocrates had said (De Pace, 
§ 19)—ap’ ody av ekapkécesey piv, 
ei tnv Te wow aaodadas olkoipev 
kal Ta mept Tov Blov edmopwrepot 
yeyvoiueOa Kal ta Te mpds nuas 
avTovs Opovootwev Kal mapa Tois 
“EdAnow evdoxipoiper 5 eyo pev yap 
Nyotvpat TovTey wmapEdvT@y Tehews 
THY TOAW evdaipovnaew. Dr. John- 
son seems rather to have felt with 
Aristotle. ‘Sir, the happiness of 
London is not to be conceived but 
by those who have been init. I 
will venture to say there is more 


learning and science within the 
circumference of ten miles from 
where we sit, than in all the rest 
of the kingdom.” Such was the 
dictum of Dr. Johnson, when he 
was seated with Boswell in the 
Mitre Tavern near Temple Bar’ 
(Hare’s Walks in London, I. 
Xili). 

Plato appears to use the words 
6 ékevOepos Bios in this passage in 
a different sense from that in 
which Aristotle. uses the phrase 
6 Tov €devOepov Bios (1325 a 19). 
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hegemonies in Greece. One would almost say that it seems 
to him to be the mission of the State to stand at the head 
of a league and to be the mistress of the seas; at all 
events, States interest him most when they are massed in 
great groups and set huge armaments afloat. To Aristotle, 
on the contrary, a State without a dependent ally may be 
as fully all that a State should be as a State with a thou- 
sand (Pol. 4 (7). 2. 1324b 41 sqq.: 3. 1325b 23 sqq.). 
If the life which a State lives is of the due quality, it 
matters not whether it has relations with a single other 
State. It is obvious that the teaching of Aristotle on this 
point had a special applicability, whether he intended it 
or not, to the circumstances of Athens after the Social 
War, and especially after Chaeroneia. Her loss of depend- 
ent allies was no reason why she should cease to be a great 
State. 


Aristotle's treatment of the subject would have been Remarks 
more satisfactory if he had not mixed together the ques- pare 
tions, what is the best life for the individual and what is 
the best life for the State. The quest of empire by a State 
is hardly the same thing as the quest of tyrannical autho- 
rity by an individual, and it is one thing for an individual 
to abstain from active political life and quite another for 
a State to stand aloof from all relations with other com- 
munities. Even if we hold his conclusions to be right, 
they are reached in a wrong way. But his object was to 
insist on the parallel between the State and the individual : 
both are moral agents and the rule of duty is the same for 
both. He even goes so far as to say that the virtues of 
both are the same, though it is obviously impossible that 
the account given in the Nicomachean Ethics of the 
temperance (cwpPpoctvn) of the individual can hold in all 
respects of that of the State. 

This is, however, a less important matter than the 
assertion that the State is no less bound than the indi- 
vidual human being to the exercise of moral and intel- 
lectual virtue. Aristotle’s view is that, though the State 
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is a greater and nobler and completer thing than the 
individual, it is, like him, a subject of virtue and happiness, 
and marked out by the facts of its nature for a life devoted 
to the attainment of both; it must be brave, just, tem- 
perate, prudent, and philosophic, because otherwise it will 
not fulfil its nature or its appointed end. Its obligation 
to practise virtue in all its forms is based, not on its 
duty to its members or to mankind, but rather on its 
intrinsic nature and destination to be happy. 

No difference between the circumstances of the indivi- 
dual and the State is taken into consideration. The State 
is not to Aristotle, as to some later inquirers, under natural 
right, while the individual is under civil right. Civil right 
at its best is, on the contrary, in his view, identical with 
natural right. He does not even consider whether the fact 
that the State is the Whole, the individual a part of that 
Whole, affects the moral obligations under which they 
respectively rest—whether the Whole, having no larger 
unity to protect and care for it, and being a thing less easy 
to replace than the individuals composing it, may not 
reasonably take more account of its own preservation. We 
must bear in mind that Aristotle held the State bound to 
express in its constitution an ethical creed, and to bring the 
convictions of each of its members as far as possible into 
harmony with that creed. In fact, though he tacitly 
abandons the parallel which Plato draws in the Republic 
between the State and the soul of the individual human 
being, he still believes firmly in an analogy between indi- 
vidual and State and presses it too far. 


We have now clearly before us the life which the best 
State is to live—a varied life of arms, politics, and philo- 
sophy—and the next question is, what preliminary equip- 
ment must be asked of Fortune on its behalf, in order that 
the efforts of the legislator in his special work, the pro- 
duction of virtue by laws and education (4 (7). 13. 1332 4a 
28-32), may not be wasted on ungenial soil or nullified by 
defects in the population and territory. For the States- 


we one OF 1 El fae asa eee B18 
man, like the weaver or the shipbuilder or the master of any 
other art, must be furnished at the outset with appropriate 
material to work upon (4 (7). 4. 1325 b 40 sqq.). ‘ Under 
the head of the preliminary equipment of the State, we 
come first to the question, what should be the number and 
character of the individuals constituting it,and what should 
be the extent and character of the territory’ (1326a 
5 sqq.). | 

We must ask of Fortune in the first place a people The pre- 
neither too scanty nor too numerous. Many will say abe 
that a State to be happy must be large, but, if so, it of the 
must be large in respect not of the merely instrumental SpA: 
and subsidiary classes—those concerned with necessary neither too 

. A scanty nor 

work—but in respect of those which are true parts of too nv- 
tie@wetacer It must be ‘short in the stalk and fulloin7° > 
the ear,’ to put Aristotle’s meaning briefly, if it is to be 
really a ‘large State, and not merely a populous one. 
And then again, experience tells us that exceedingly 
populous States can hardly be well-governed States, and 
this is confirmed by reasoning, for the ordering of an 
overwhelming multitude is work for God, not man, and 
what cannot be ordered well and beautifully cannot be 
so governed: beauty, in fact, is seldom found apart 
from a definite size and number. The most beautiful 
State is that which, while possessing magnitude, is not 
too large to be susceptible of order. Nay more, in- 
dependently of all considerations of beauty, the very 
nature and function of the State imposes on it certain 
maximum and minimum limits of size’. It needs to be 
self-complete, not only in respect of necessaries, as is a 
nation (€0vos), but also in respect of things which contri- 
bute to the higher life; it needs to have a constitution ; 


moe eth. Nice 9, 10, 1170b 
29 Sqq., Tovs dé crovdalovs méTEpov 
mrelatous Kar dpiOudv, 7} €ore te 
, ‘ a , ° 
peérpov Kal didikov mAnGovs, Sorrep 
2 bd , , 
moAews 3 ore yap ek dexa avOparrav 
yéevoir av rods, ovr’ ek Oéka pupiddov 
€rt mods €oTiv. TO O€ Toady ovK 


got lows ev Tt, dAdAa Tay TO peTakv 
TIWaV wpliopevav. Kal dirtav 67 
€att wAnOos @piopevory, Kat tows oi 
Tretorot ped oy dv Svvard ris cv. 
The size of the State also, we 
note, is settled by fixing certain 
maximum and minimum limits. 
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and yet, if its population is excessively great, where will a 
general be found capable of: acting as its commander}, or a 
herald capable of reaching it with his voice? Thus, while 
the name of State is deserved by any community numerous 
enough for good life”, and a State which transcends this 
limit may deserve to be called a larger State, there is 
a maximum which it must not overpass, on pain of ceasing 
to be a State altogether. This maximum is fixed by con- 
siderations of good government. ‘The citizens must not be 
too numerous to be acquainted with each other, or how will 
they be able to fill the magistracies aright or to arrive at 
correct judicial decisions*®? Besides, in an over-large citizen- 
body it is easy for the names of aliens to slip unobserved 
into the list of citizens. Aristotle accordingly fixes the 
ideal size of the State thus: ‘the number of its citizens 
should be the largest possible with a view to completeness 
of life, provided only that it is not too large to be easily 
taken in at a view. The phrase reminds us of the 
well-known passage in the Poetics, in which the plot 
of a tragedy is required to conform to certain limits of 
length, just as a beautiful animal must neither be too small 
nor too large—dore de? xabdmep éml TGv cwpdrav Kal ent 
Tov Cawy exew pev péyeOos, TovTo b€ evovvoTrov elvat, otTw 
kal én TOV pvOwr Exe pev pjKos, TOUTO 8 evyvnudvevToy etvat 
(Poet. 7.1450 b 34-1451 a 15); and the same requirement 
of ‘ magnitude that can be taken in at a view’ is made with 
respect to a ‘period’ in composition (Rhet. 3. 9. 1409 a 36). 

Plato had already said that the many would expect the 
happy State to be as large and rich as possible, and to 
possess as great an extent of empire as possible, but would 
also desire it to be as good as possible—herein demanding 
things mutually incompatible, for a State cannot be at 
once exceedingly rich and exceedingly good (Laws 742 D- 


1 Epaminondas, however, ac~- 
cording to oneaccount commanded 
in the Peloponnesus an army of 
70,000 men (Plutarch, Ages. c. 31: 
Thirlwall, 5. 95). 

2 Plato had said (Rep. 369 D) 


—ein & dy i ye avayxawordty modus 
€k teTTapey i) wevte avOpav. ‘This 
Aristotle intends tacitly to correct. 

* A similar idea underlay the 
early conception of jury-trial (see 
Hallam, Middle Ages, c. 8, note 8). 
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743 A.); he had also said that there is nothing better for 
a State than that its citizens should be known to one 
another, for otherwise men will not get their due either in 
respect of offices or justice (738 D—E); he had said, further, 
that the citizens must not be too numerous for the terri- 
tory, or too few to repel the attacks of neighbouring States, 
and to help them when wronged (737 C-D). These passages 
contain the germ, though only the germ, of Aristotle’s 
chapter; he has, however, also before him two passages from 
orations of Isocrates; one in which the Lacedaemonian king 
Archidamus recalls that the greatness of his State rests not 
on the size of the city or its populousness, but on the strict 
obedience rendered by the citizens to their rulers (Archid. 
§ 81); the other, in which after allowing the vast services 
rendered by Athens both to its own citizens and to the 
Greeks generally, and the manifold pleasures of which it 
is the source, he dwells on one great drawback—é.a yap 
TO peyeOos kal TO TAROos TSv evotxkovyTaY ovK EevotvoTTds 
€oTW ovd akpiBns, GAN dotep xEudppovs, OTs dv ExaoTov 
trodkaBodca tvxn Kal Tov avOpdtov Kal TOV Tpayparwr, 
oUTw KaTnveyke, kal dd€av évlois Thy évavtiay THs TpoonKovans 
mepieOnxey (De Antid. §§ 171-2). Phocylides had already 
said, not without wisdom :— 


Kal rode Bwxvdidov" mots €v oKoTéeh\@ KaTa KOO POY 
a , , 
olkevoa opiKpy Kpéoowv Nivov ddppaiovons’. 


In selecting an ideal territory, again, no less than in 2. A terri- 


determining the size of the State, Aristotle keeps Plato’s Reis 
views before him (Laws 704 sqq.). racter. 


He asks for a territory, not rugged indeed, like that of 
Plato, but, like his, of varied character, capable of raising 
produce of all kinds”, and thus complete in itself, so that 


* Berek, Poet. Lyr, Gr. fr. -5. 

2 Cp. Plato, Laws 704C, and 
the description of Egypt in the 
Busiris of Isocrates ($$ 12-14), 
which may well have suggested to 
Aristotle many of the characteris- 
tics he desires the territory of his 
best State to possess. How much 
the word ravropédpos implies will 


best be seen if we read in the Anti- 
quitates Romanae of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (I. 36-37) the 
interesting passage in which he 
enumerates the immense variety of 
advantages possessed by the soil 
of Italy and the manifold services 
which it was capable of rendering to 
man. Dionysius, like Aristotle, 
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there shall be as little need as possible of imports or ex- 
ports or of the classes occupied in importing or exporting. 
We may imagine it to comprise sunny slopes for the 
cultivation of the vine and olive, and rich levels for the 
production of corn. It must be sufficient in extent to 
support the citizen-population in a liberal, yet temperate 
mode of life, without their needing to sacrifice the leisure 
designed for them—a mode of life as far removed from the 
‘wassailing’ ways of many Greek cities! as from the ascetic 
severity of Sparta. The territory must also be compact 
and well under the eye of the authorities, hard of entrance 
to foes”, though easy of exit for the forces of the State; 
and the city, which, unlike that of Plato's Laws, is to be 
situated not very far from the sea-coast, must be placed so 


prefers this variety of aptitude to 
the more monotonous merits of 
Egypt, Libya, and the Babylonian 
plain. Whether he was acquainted 
with this chapter of the Politics, 
we can hardly say. As to Italy, 
cp. Columella de Re Rustica 3. 8. 5. 
(quoted by Hehn, Kulturpflanzen, 
p- 394): his tamen exemplis nimi- 
rum admonemur curae mortalium 
obsequentissimam esse _ Italiam, 
quae paene totius orbis fruges 
adhibito studio colonorum ferre 
didicerit. It was precisely because 
most of the regions occupied by 
the Greek race were better suited 
for certain crops than for others, 
that it came to be the sea-faring 
and commercial race which it toa 
large extent was. Aristotle and 
Plato, wishing to make their ideal 
communities as little commercial 
as possible, asked for a territory 
capable of raising produce of all 
kinds. 

* See Theopompus’ descriptions 
of life in the Chalcidian cities of 
the Thrace-ward region (Fr. 149) : 
at Tarentum (Fr. 259, 260): at 
Athens (Fr. 238). Theopompus, 
however, is perhaps somewhat 
prejudiced. ‘The reference in the 
seventh of the letters ascribed to 
Plato to the luxury of Italian and 


Sicilian life has already been noted. 
Philip of Macedon, according to 
Theopompus, won his hold of 
Thessaly by nothing so much as 
by his readiness to fall in with the 
taste of the race for loose jovial 
revels and coarse riotous fun 
(Fr. 178). .See also Timacus? 
description of life at Sybaris 
(Fr. 60: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 
205). 

* Compare Strabo’s account of 
Egypt (p. 819, CP. p- 803, TaUTy) dé 
kal SucetaBodds €or 7 Atyunros 
ek Tav €wOwey TOTeY TaY KaTa 
Powikny kat tiv “Iovdaiav). The 
same merit is ascribed by Socrates 
to Attica (Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 25, 
rovuto 0’, én, ® Iepixhevs, katavevon- 
Kas, OTL TpOKELTAaL THS YOpas nuaY Opn 
peyada KaOnkovta ent THY Bowwrtiar, 
Ov dy eis THY x@pav etoodor oTevat 
Te Kal mpoodvrets eioi, kai Ore peo 
dveC(worat peo epupvois; Kal pada, 
egy). As to Laconia, see Xen, 
Hell. 6. 5. 24. 

° The central city of the State 
founded by Plato in the Laws was 
to be ten. miles from the sea. 
More than one of the chief cities 
of Crete, in which island this 
State is supposed to be founded, 
were situate at about this distance 
from the sea (Strabo, p. 476). 
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favourably in relation both to the sea and to the territory 4, 
and also to the continent (1330 a 34) on or near which it 
lies, that the State will at once be well supplied with 
necessaries, and also have all parts of its territory within 
easy reach of its forces. Security and plenty are the two 
objects to be kept in view (doq@dAcia kal edropla tév dvay- 
Katwv, 1327a 19). Plato had withdrawn his city from the 
sea and set it down in the centre of the territory (Laws 
745 B), because, though not unaware that a fleet is of 
value as a protection from foreign attack, he deliberately 
preferred that his State should take its chance of destruc- 
tion, rather than that it should incur the moral degeneracy 
and constitutional deterioration which he held to be in- 
separable from strength at sea (Laws 707 A—D). Isocrates 
also had traced how maritime empire had corrupted and 
ruined not only the Athenian but also the Lacedaemonian 
State (De Pace, §§ 75-105), and had helped to set afloat 
the famous saying—dpy7) Oaddcons apy?) kaxév*. Aristotle, 
on the contrary, desires to be near the sea. He feels 
strongly—more strongly than Plato—the value of a mari- 
time position both for the supply of commodities and for 
‘military strength, defensive and offensive—the fate of 
Plataea, Orchomenus, and Thebes, inland cities, and the 
narrow escape of Sparta (1330 b 34) were perhaps present 
to his mind, contrasted with the successful resistance of 
Byzantium and Perinthus to Philip *—and he also holds 
that the moral and constitutional drawbacks of nearness 
to the sea can be readily obviated. His city is to be 
placed at a short distance from the coast, like Athens, and 
to possess, not indeed a Peiraeus, an emporium for all 


1 Strabo notices the excellence 
of the communications of Alex- 
andria with the interior of Egypt 
as well as with other countries ; 
the Mareotic lake behind it 
brought it a far larger mass of 
imports than the sea in its front 
(p. 793). 

* De, Pace,s$ lolear On the 
other side of the question—the 
value of a QOadaccoxparia—see 


Wilamowitz, Philolog. Untersuch- 
ungen 4. 222, who refers to Athen. 
Deipn. 8. 334. 

3 Compare also the remark of 
Dercyllidas to the partisans of the 
Lacedaemonians at Sestos (Xen. 
Hell. 4. 8. 5)—xairor, ey, moto 
pev dy iaxuporepov SZnarov AdBorre 
xepiov, rotov dé SuorrodtopKnTorepov; 
0 kal veay kat weC@v Oetrat, ef pedAdee 
modvopknOnoer Oat, 


3. A people 
of a given 
character. 
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surrounding States, swarming with alien traffickers, but 
a modest port, adequate for the transmission of commo- 
dities from the territory or from other States, well guarded 
by walls to prevent its being seized by foes and used 
against the capital, and serving as a residence for the few 
alien merchants needed by the community, who might be, if 
necessary, strictly prohibited from entering the city!. His 
State was to have, indeed, not only a port but a fleet, 
whose magnitude would depend on the nature of its policy; 
it would not, however, need on this account to have a mob 
of sailor-citizens (vavrikds dxAos), as Plato supposed, to 
dominate and ruin its constitutional life (Laws 707 A), 
for the fleet could be manned by slaves or serfs, like 
that of Heracleia on the Euxine*®. Aristotle is evidently 
quite willing, on this understanding, to allow of even a 
large fleet. 

As to the character which those who are to be the 
Citizens (rd woAuTiKdy 7AHOos, 1327 b 18) of the best State 
should inherit from Nature, he asks, not for a population 
resembling in character the barbarous races of Europe ?® 
and those of chilly regions generally *—full of spirit (@vpés) 


1 We may perhaps gather from 
Theopompus’ account of Byzan- 
tium (Fr. 65), what democracy 
was like in a busy Greek seaport, 
thronged with traders, though we 
must bear in mind that his sym- 
pathies were the reverse of demo- 
cratic. Rhodes, though a seaport, 
seems to have been a well-ordered 
State, and Massalia also. But 
Aristotle is probably thinking of 
the Peiraeus, the home of many 
foreign worships and the channel 
through which they found their 
way into Attica (Haussoullier, Vie 
Municipale en Attique, p. 189). 

* According to Isocrates,indeed 
(De Pace, §§ 48, 79), the Athenian 
fleet at the time of the Peloponne- 
sian War was manned by aliens 
gathered from the whole of Greece 
and by slaves. The idea of Aris- 
totle had already occurred to Ja- 
son of Pherae (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 11). 


% A distinction appears to be 
drawn in the passage referred to 
in the text (c. 7. 1327 b 20 sqq.) 
between ra rept tiv Evpamny ebvn 
and 16 tav “E\Anver yevos, which 
would seem to imply that Hellas 
was not regarded by its author as 
forming part of Europe. In Phys. 
5. I. 224 b 21, kal eis rv Evpwémny, 
Ott pepos al “AOnvar ths Evporns, 
we find the contrary view ex- 
pressed, but Prantl is inclined to 
consider these words as an inter- 
polation, for reasons connected 
with the interpretation of the pas- 
sage (see his critical note on it, 
p- 236 of his edition of the Phy- 
sIcs). 

* So Plato (Rep. 435 E) ascribes 
the spirited type of character to 
‘the inhabitants of Thrace and 
Scythia, and generally to those 
who live in the Northward re- 
gions.’ 
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and courage, but defective in intelligence and contriving 
skill (dvavolas kal réyyns, 1327 b 241), and hence though 
free, for spirit is the source of independence (dpyikdv Kat 
anrrntov, 4(7). 7. 1328 a 7: cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 11. 1126 b 1), 
destitute of constitutional organization (dmoAirevra), and 
unequal to the exercise of supremacy over their neigh- 
bours*; nor again for an Asiatic population possessed 
of intelligence and ingenuity but wanting in spirit, and 
therefore tending to lose their freedom*; but for a 
Greek population with qualities answering to the mid- 
way geographical position of Greece, on the edge of 
Europe, yet bordering on Asia, and combining the two 
essential characteristics, spirit and intelligence. For though 
all Greek stocks did not possess this completeness of 
endowment, some falling short in the one direction and 
others in the other, it was, so Aristotle held, a general 
characteristic of the race to be strong in both ways *, with 


1 Grote (History of Greece, 12. 
358n.) explains the word réxyns 
by ‘powers of political com- 
bination,’ but perhaps its mean- 
ing is wider (cp. rexvkwrepor, Pol. 
I.9.1257b 4). Still the political 
art (3. 12. 1282 b 14-16) is one of 
the many which these races do 
not possess, and it is probably 
present among others to Aristotle’s 
mind in this passage. The view is 
put forward in Probl. 14.15. 9I1oa 
26 sqq. that timid natures are 
more given to investigate, and 
therefore are wiser, than those of 
an opposite character (dia ri of év 
Tois Yeppois Témots Goparepot eiow 
i) €v TOls Wuxpois 3... mavraxov dé 
of PoBovpevos Tov Oappovytwy paddov 
emtxelpovou (nrelv, BoTE Kal evpio- 
Kovot paddoy: cp. also Probl. 14. 
8. 909 b 9 sqq.: and 14. 16. gloa 
38). We learn from the De Par- 
tibus Animalium, that the same 
thinness and wateriness of the 
blood, which in moderation was 
thought to produce intelligence, in 
excess produces cowardice (De 
Part. An. 2. 4. 650 b 18 sqq.). 

* For it is intelligence (d:dvoia) 


that confers the right to rule and 


the capacity to rule aright (Pol. 1. 
21252 .aial sq.): 

® Plato’s view of the Egyptian 
and Phoenician character is much 
the same (Laws 747 C). Com- 
pare also Plutarch, De Vitioso 
Pudore, c. 10, mavtes of tiv "Aciav 
Kato.kovytes évi SovAevovaw avOpa- 
mo Oia Td pr OvvacOa pia eimeiv 
tiv OV cvAdAaBnyv. Strabo repeats 
Nearchus’ praises of the @uAorexvia 
of the Indians (p. 717) and, follow- 
ing Homer, ascribes a similar apti- 
tude to the Phoenicians (p. 757). 
The Greek conception of the bar- 
barians of the North, on the other 
hand, is illustrated by statues such 
as that of the dying Gaul (mis- 
called the dying Gladiator), and 
by heads of barbarians such as 
the well-known one in the British 
Museum. See also Seneca de 
sy Ab ha bc 

* A similar evxpacia is traced 
by Aristotle in man as compared 
with the lower animals (De Gen. 
An. 2. 6. 744.a 30). So the west 
wind is pleasantest, partly because 
it is well-tempered (evkparos) : cp. 
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the result that it was not only free but under better 
political institutions than any other, and would even be 
competent to rule all other races, if amalgamated under 
one constitution. Unlike Plato, who had allowed spirit to 
find expression in one class of his Republic and intelli- 
gence in another, and had trusted for success to the 
co-operation of three classes, each possessed of only partial 
excellence’, Aristotle holds that spirit and intelligence 
must meet in each individual citizen, if the State is to 
be the ‘best State.’ To make this requirement is indeed, 
in Aristotle’s view, merely to insist on a type of character 
already realized by the Hellenic race. 

We note, first, in reference to this interesting review of 
the varieties of national character as they broadly presented 
themselves to the mind of Aristotle, the fixity he ascribes 
to the main outlines of European and Asiatic character. 
This is quite in harmony with his general impression that 
the future has few new developments in store. In just the 
same way he is convinced that the hexameter is the only 
metre for an epic or any long poem (Poet. 24. 1459 b 31— 
1460 a 5). Isocrates, who had said in his Panegyric 
Oration (§ 50) that the name of Hellene had come to 
indicate a form of culture rather than extraction, could 
have taught him better. Aristotle’s language appears, 
on the contrary, to imply that no race but the Hellenic 
has any chance of realizing the best State. We see, how- 
ever, that if the division of mankind into Greeks and bar- 


Probl. 20551; 943b 23, ) mparov pev 
OTL EXEL THY TOU dépos Kpaowv ; ovTeE 
yap Geppos . - ovre Wuxpds Use 
avn’ ev jeBoole emt TOV Wuxpor 
Kat Oeppa@v mvevparav’ yetva@v Oe 
apgot ths Ouvdpews ad’Tay KoLWavel, 
510 kal eUxpards €ote Kal Tvet €apos 
padtota (Probl. 26. 31. 943b 
21 sqq.). The péeon dppovia (the 
Dorian) is Greek (Pol. 5 (8). 7. 
1342 b 14 sqq.). 

* It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that the highest class in the 
Republic consists of men who are 
not singled out and distinguished 


from the second (or soldier) class, 
till they have attained the age 
of twenty, and have shown thein- 
selves worthy of further edu- 
cation and of advancement to 
the highest class (see Plato, Rep. 
537 A sqq., and Sus.’?, Note 182). 
They also, like Aristotle’s citizens, 
will have begun by being dupoecdeis 
and have left that stage behind. 
Still they commence their special 
education at the early age of 
twenty, and therefore are severed 
from the soldier-class much sooner 
than the citizens of Aristotle. 
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barians still holds its ground, notwithstanding Plato’s 
censure of it in the Politicus (262 C sqq.), the barbarian 
world is falling apart (cp. Plato, Rep. 435 E) into two 
strongly contrasted halves—the barbarians of Europe and 
those of Asia, or perhaps more exactly, those of cold 
and those of hot climates—marked off from each other 
by profound differences of character. Something, there- 
fore, has been gained, though justice has hardly been 
done to nations of Asiatic origin, such as the Carthaginian, 
which were certainly not wanting in ‘spirit’ and love of 
independence, and whose form of government is praised 
by Aristotle, or again to European races like the Itali of 
the tenth chapter, which possessed at least one institution 
valued by Aristotle (c. 10. 1329 b 5 sqq.)—to say nothing 
of the Romans and the Jews, with whom Aristotle was 
probably only imperfectly acquainted, if at all. The con- 
trast of Europe and Asia still exists, though, thanks, in 
part, to Greece, we should no longer be correct in drawing 
it as Aristotle draws it. Europe has become the chief 
home of ‘thought and contriving skill,’ and, if Asia has 
fallen into the rear, the element of ‘spirit’ in its character 
has certainly been strengthened by Mahometanism. 
Aristotle, knowing little of Rome and perhaps under- 
rating Carthage, overestimated the strength of the Greek 
race in comparison with that of others. Could the Greek 
race, united in one State, have conquered even Italy and 
Carthage, to say nothing of ruling them? Aristotle 
thought that it was equal to this task (1327 b 32)1; and 


1 Mr. Eaton compares Hdt. 9. 2, 
where the Thebans advise Mar- 
donius to create disunion in 
Greece by bribing its leading men 
—kaTa pev yap TO ioxvpov “EXAn- 
vas 6poppoveovras, oimrep Kal mdpos 
ravta eyivwokor, xaXerd eivar TeEpt- 
yivesbar Kai draot avOpsdrro.ot. 
Justin, epitomising Trogus Pom- 
peius, who here, no doubt, re- 
produced some Greek historian 
—Ephorus or Theopompus, very 
probably — speaks of Greece in 


VOL. I. 


the earlier days of Philip of Mace- 
don as ‘etiam nunc et viribus et 
dignitate orbis terrarum princi- 
pem’ (Hist. Phil. Epit. 8. 4. 7)— 
an expression less strong than 
Aristotle’s, but in the same vein. 
Aristotle may have derived the 
idea of ‘ the union of Greece under 
one constitution’ from the policy 
of Philip at the Congress of Corinth, 


of which Justin thus speaks : ‘ ibi 


pacis legem universae Graeciae 
pro meritis singularum civitatium 


Distribu- 
tion of 
social 
functions 


(mpagers). 
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as to Macedon, he probably shared the opinion which his 
relative and disciple, Callisthenes, was imprudent enough 
to express, when, at a banquet of Macedonian leaders 
and in the presence of Alexander, he ascribed the victory 
of Macedon to the discords of Greece (Hermipp. Fragm. 
49: Miller, Fr. Hist. Graec. 3. 47). Aristotle may have 
overestimated the strength of the Greek race, yet we must 
not forget that it was a great thing once for all to break, 
as he did, with the traditions of the popular ethnology 
of the day}, which tended to idealize the races lying at 
the extreme limits of the known world—Hyperboreans, 
Scythians, Indians, Ethiopians, and the like—and boldly 
to say that the central race, the Greek, was in reality the 
noblest. 


Aristotle has now determined what initial equipment 
(xopnyia) or Matter (#An) to ask of Fortune for the best 
State, and his next step is (c. 8) to enumerate and place 
in the right hands the various zpa€e.s, or activities, the 
due discharge and exchange of which is essential to the life 
of a State. 

He begins by drawing a strong distinction between 
what we may call the nucleus and the appendages of the 
State. In all natural wholes (ra xara gvow ovveotGra), and 
therefore in the State, not all those things without which 
the whole cannot exist are parts of it. Parts must have 
some one thing in common, and so must xowwvol, whether 
their shares are equal or not. But when one element is 
the means and another the end—as, for instance, the art 
of the builder is the means, and the house the end— 
they cannot have the one thing in common which is 
necessary to make them parts of a single Whole. The 
house cannot exist without the art of the builder, but the 
house and the art of the builder do not form parts of 
a single Whole; they have nothing in common except that 


statuit, consiliumque omnium veluti 1 See Ephor. Fragm. 76 sub fin. : 
unum senatum ex omnibus legit’ Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 257. 
(Hist. Phil. Epit. 9. 5. 2). 
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the builder makes and the house is made; they are only 
so far related to each other as that which acts upon a 
thing is related to the thing upon which it acts! So 
property, animate or inanimate, is necessary to the State, 
but no part of it, for the State is a society of men like 
to each other, and the one thing in common which holds 
them together is a common pursuit of the best attainable 
life. But as the best attainable life is the life of happiness, 
and happiness is an actualization and complete exercise 
of virtue, and as many cannot fully share in this life and 
others cannot share in it at all, we see how varieties 
of constitution necessarily arise. Aristotle perhaps re- 
members that some constitutions admitted to power not 
only those who could live the life of happiness, but in 
larger or smaller numbers those who could not live it. 
We infer, though Aristotle does not go on to draw 
this moral, that the best State will be careful not to 
admit to power any but those who can attain to virtue 
and happiness. A human being, for instance, who is 
fit for nothing higher than to be an animate article of 
property, must not be made a part of the best State. 

After these introductory remarks, Aristotle proceeds to List of 
obtain (1328 b 2 sqq.) by a rapid review of society the Sent hy 
list of elements or yévn necessary to a State to which deliber- 
reference has already been made (above, p. 97). He alee 
includes in his enumeration cultivators, handicraftsmen, functions 

: : not to be 
a fighting class, a well-to-do class, priests, and men capable given to 
of deciding questions relating to things necessary and alyepee sy 
expedient for the State (xpiral réy dvayxaiwy Kat ocvpdepdv- cultivators, 


We have already seen that he refuses to adopt the fw. ha 
serve the 


cp. Pol. 1. 5. 12544 22: 4 (7). 14. State in 
1333a 32: Polyb. 5. 49.6, dé£avros war, 


Twv)?. 


1 How far this is, may be 
gathered from De Gen. et Corr. 


I. 7. 323 b 29 sqq., GAN’ eet ov Td 
TuUxXOY TépuKe TAT xELY Kal TroLetv, ANN’ 
dca 7} evavtia éotl i) évaytioow, 
éxet, avdykn Kal rd movovy Kal Td 
mTdaoXov TH yévet pev Spovoy eivat Kal 
ravtTo, T@ O' cider avdpovoy Kal évav- 
tiov k.T.A. 

2 For the distinction between 
things necessary and expedient, 


dé rots moAAots ’Emvyévous avayxaid- 
Tepa kal cuppoporepa eyerv. Com- 
pare also Xen. Mem. 3. 6. 13, adX’ 
> , , ” an? of ? ae Pd 
€keivou ye ToL, epn, 010 Ort ovK NMEAN- 
kas, a\X’ €oKewat, roc ov xpovoy ikavos 
A ’ lol 
€oTiy 6 ek THS XOpas yryvopevos otros 
Suatpépey thy mod, Kal mogoU ets 
Tov evavtoy mpoadeirat, va pr Tov= 
, , G , > A 
tou ye \d@n o€ Tore n TOS Evdens 


ate 


TO evmopoy 
to be the 
citizen- 
class. 


Priestly 
functions 
to be given 
to ex- 
rulers. 
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democratic plan of allowing cultivators, traders, and handi- 
craftsmen a share in deliberative and judicial functions. We 
pass, then, to the next class, the fighting class (rd pdyipor). 
Are soldiers to be accorded these functions, or, in other 
words, are the functions of soldiering, on the one hand, 
and of deliberating and judging, on the other, to be placed 
in the same hands? Not at the same time: the same 
persons are to discharge both sets of functions, but 
successively. This is the course which justice and 
expediency and a regard for the safety of the State 
dictate. It would seem, however, from c. 9. 1329 a 30— 
€vel O€ Oupytat TO ToAuTiKdv els dvO peEpn, TOdT EeoTl TO TE 
OmALTLKOY Kal TO PovdAevTixdy—that the military order is 
accounted part of the citizen-body’, not quite consistently 
with the definition of citizenship in the Third Book, which 
makes a share in deliberative and judicial office the note of 
the citizen. 

Then we come to the well-to-do class (rd etzopov). Wealth 
is for the citizens, so that this class and the citizen-body must 
coincide. Plato in the Republic had not only included his 
third, or business, class (76 xpywartorixdy) in the citizen-body, 
but had made this section of the citizen-body the owners 
of all the land. Aristotle insists that the citizens must be 
owners of the land, and that none must be citizens, or 
consequently own land, save those who possess virtue *. 
Lastly, as to the priests. We must employ citizens to 
pay honour to the gods, and if we assign the priesthoods 
of the State to citizens who are too old for political service, 


yevopern, GAN’ cidas exns trep Tar 
dvaykatov ouuBovrevov tH mode 
BonOew te kal cotew aitny: and 
Strabo, p. 235, of madatol pev rov 
KadXous THs ‘Pauns @uy@povy, mpos 
dors peiCoou kal dvayKatorepos 
OVTES. 

1 Yet we are told in c. 12. 1331 b 
4, that ‘the body of individuals 
composing the State (rd mA7nGos 
Ts mOews) is divided into priests 
and magistrates,’ and in c. 13. 
13324 34 it is said that in the 


best State of Aristotle ‘all the 
citizens share in the constitution,’ 
which the soldiers can hardly be 
said to do. 

* It was a common saying in 
Greece that Plutus was blind, and 
Demetrius the Phalerean had 
added that his guide Fortune was 
blind also (Diog. Laert. 5. 82). 
In Aristotle’s best State this would 
not be the case, for wealth would 
go to those who would use it 
aright. 
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we shall fitly provide both for the worship of the gods and, 
for the repose of the aged. 


_ Aristotle, then, decides in favour of dividing the State The dis. 
into yevn, and not only gives the functions of cultivators, ala 
handicraftsmen, and day-labourers to a class marked off some 
from the military and governing classes, but also marks off fa eee 


the last-named class from the military class and Sere ey 
holders of priesthoods, porary. 

In all this he intentionally departs from the practice of alee 
the Athenian and other democracies, which made over arrange- 
deliberative and judicial functions not only to men con-™™" 
cerned with necessary work, but also to men whose age, 
he held, unfitted them for their proper discharge. Aris- 
totle’s desire, on the contrary, is to reserve these functions 
for those who are unfitted for them neither by occupation 
nor by age—for men in the prime of their powers, neither 
too old nor too young. He has before him, on the one 
hand, the examples of Egypt and Crete (c. 10), where the 
tillers of the soil were marked off from the soldiers of the 
State; on the other, such utterances of popular wisdom as. 


the line— 


"Epya veay, Bovdal dé peor, edyat dé yepdvrav', 


or the verses of Ion of Chios in praise of the Laconian 
State :— 


Ov yap Adyos Adkawa tupyodrat ToXts, 

GAN’ edt "Apns veoxpos euréon oTpaTo, 

Bovdy pev apxet, xeip 8 eweEepydterar”. 
The powers of the popular assembly at Athens, it must 
be remembered, were not confined, like those of the people 
in most modern democracies, to the selection of the legis- 
lators and rulers of the State; it held in its hands the 
whole administration of affairs. It was no doubt largely 
made up of the persons whom Aristotle would disqualify 


1 See Leutsch and Schneidewin, 2 Ton Chius, Fragm. 11 (Miiller, 
Paroemiogr. Gr. 1. p..436: 2. pp. Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 49). 
167, 419: and cp. Strabo, p. 675. 
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on grounds of occupation or of age. The contrast of the 
older and younger citizens, again, is one that often comes 
to the surface in Greek history 1. 

Aristotle, who holds with Plato (Laws, 653 A) that 
gpovnots comes only with years, wishes to reserve deliber- 
ative and judicial work for mature minds. Even, indeed, 
at Athens, though men became members of the assembly 
at the age of 20, they could not be elected to the Boulé 
or placed on dicasteries till they were 30, nor could they 
act as public arbitrators (dvairnrat) if they were under 50. 
At Sparta membership of the assembly was withheld till 30 
years of age were attained. On the other hand, the tenure 
of office by men in extreme old age, to which Aristotle and 
Plato both object, probably seldom occurred in demo- 
cracies; it would be far more frequent in oligarchies, or 
in constitutions like the Lacedaemonian, under which many 
important positions were held for life. 

To expect the military class—a class which has the 
power to maintain or overthrow at will the institutions 
of the State (1329 a 11)—to accept a position of permanent 
subjection, as Plato in the Republic expects it to do, is 
in Aristotle’s opinion to expect too much: he provides, 
therefore, that it shall be transferred to the work of 
governing, when years and experience of being ruled 
have developed the virtues of the ruler. We shall thus, 
he holds, not only content a formidable class, but also 
secure good soldiers and good rulers. Youth is the age 
for war, deliberation is work for mature men*®. In saying 


1 See the interesting story of 
the conflict between the older and 
younger citizens of Termessus in 
Pisidia (Diod. 18. 45-47: Thirl- 
wall, 7. 233sq.). The younger 
men forgot the interest of their 
city in their generous devotion to 
their leader, Alexander’s general 
Alcetas ; Aristotle would say that 
they showed @upos, not dpovnors. 
Thirlwall refers to a similar feud 
at Gortyna in Crete between the 
mpeoBurepor and vewrepot (Polyb. 4. 
53), and adds—‘ In the siege of 


Florence in 1530 we find the 
giované and vecchi taking opposite 
sides ’—referring to Varchi, Storia 
Fiorentina, ]. xii. princ. The same 
division of opinion appears at 
Sparta (Thirlwall, 8. 142, 226). 

2 Cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1.1103a15sqq. 

5 Charicles, one of the Thirty 
Tyrants, in reply to an inquiry of 
Socrates, up to what age men 
were to be accounted young, said— 
“Ocoutrep ypovou Bovdevew ovK eeo- 
TW, os ovmw Ppovipors ovou pyde 
ov diahéyouv vewrépois TpidkovTa 
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this, Aristotle does not, like those whom Ulysses criticises 
in the passage of Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cressida to 
which we have already referred (above, p. 305, note), ‘ count 
wisdom as no member of the war, if we understand by 
‘wisdom’ military skill: what he denies to his ‘ younger © 
men’ is Ppdvyots, a totally different thing. He wishes the 
citizen-rulers of his State to have been soldiers, but to 
be so no longer. Rule is not for the soldier. ‘Cedant 
arma togae. The capacity for ruling is a totally different 
thing from the capacity for fighting. On the other 
hand, the State must place its soldiers in a position that 
will content them; otherwise its peace will be in peril. 

The military organization of Aristotle’s State would, 
however, apparently, be on a small scale. The number 
of his citizens cannot, it would seem from his language 
in 2. 6. 1265a 13 sqq., be intended nearly to reach that of 
the citizens in the State of the Laws (5040); yet even if 
we take their number to be 5000 and allow two sons 
to each, we should hardly obtain more than a moderate 
number within the military age. Plato and Aristotle, 
however, agree in this, that they desire their citizens to 
possess military aptitude and experience, and yet refuse 
to make military service the crowning pursuit of their 
life. They neither approve a State whose citizens shrink 
from military service and hand it over to mercenaries, like 
some States of the day (Isocr. de Pace, $ 43 sqq.), nor yet 
a State like the Lacedaemonian, where military prowess 
was everything. 

The employment of this force is subject to the limi- 
tations imposed by Aristotle on War. War, he says}, 
adopting the view expressed by Plato in the Laws 
(62e01)) 1s “for the sake of peace’; but a little later; 


érav (Xen. Mem. I. 2. 35). But 
Plato counts men of 40 among véou 
(Laws 951 E); and Aristotle 
speaks not of véor but vewrepor. 
Susemihl, indeed, seems to think 
that Aristotle intended military 
service to be rendered up to the 
fiftieth year (Sus.’, Einleitung, p. 


50), and it is true that in the Re- 
public (539 E) men seem to be 
accounted véo. up to that age. 
According to a writer in the Zzmes 
(June 26, 1882) ‘the age of 50 
in a Turk is not far removed from 
dotage.’ 


? 4 (7). 14. 1333 a 35. 
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consciously or not, he seems somewhat to relax this 
limitation (4 (7). 14. 1333 b 38-1334 a 2), for he 
now allows of three aims in war:—1. self-defence 
against subjugation by others; 2. hegemony exercised 
for the benefit of the ruled, not indiscriminate despotic 
empire exercised over others, whether deservedly or not; 
3. despotic authority over those who deserve to be so 
ruled’. . This enumeration omits wars waged in defence 
of allies, but it is wide enough to be accepted by any 
conqueror, however ambitious, who might be willing to 
adjust his methods of rule to the claims of the States 
subjugated by him. 

As to the financial organization of his State, Aristotle 
says nothing in what we have of the Politics, though it is ~ 
evident that the maintenance of a fleet would be impossible 
- without a considerable revenue. A large revenue, indeed, 
was becoming every day more essential for military 
strength of any kind. States depending, as the Athenian 
and Lacedaemonian States had done and as Aristotle's 
State was to do, on purely citizen troops were coming to 
be out of date. Syracuse fought Carthage, and Carthage 
Syracuse, with forces partly citizen and partly mercenary. 
Macedon employed mercenaries as well as Macedonians. 
But the employment of mercenaries was costly. The 
relations of the leading States of Greece Proper with Persia 
in the fourth century B.c. illustrate the financial weakness 
of these States, but neither Plato nor Aristotle seem quite 
to have recognized their significance, though Aristotle 
shows by his remarks in the eleventh chapter of the First 
Book of the Politics that he was not unaware of the im- 
portance of the subject. 


’ Compare Cicero’s account of 
the just causes of war (de Rep. 
3. 23. 34-5): ‘nullum bellum 
suscipi a civitate optima nisi aut 
pro fide aut pro salute.’ A little 
further on, he adds—‘ extra ulci- 
scendi aut propulsandorum hos- 
tium causam bellum geri iustum 
nullum potest,’ which seems to 


give a somewhat wider scope to 
war. As the remark immediately 
follows—‘ noster autem populus 
sociis defendendis terrarum iam 
omnium potitus est ’—he is appa- 
rently ready to justify the wars 
which resulted in the world-wide 
rule of Rome. ; 
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The control of the State, we see, will rest in the hands 
of the citizens of mature age. These will also for the most 
part own the land and rule the households of the State, 
for the male citizen is not to marry till 37 years of age. 
They will be qualified to rule over freemen, for they 
will have had a long experience of being ruled. Their 
education and their period of military service will also 
have prepared them to fill their position aright. They 
will pass their years of maturity in political activity and 
philosophical speculation, after the fashion of Archytas 
at Tarentum ; and when the vigour of their years is over, 
they will be withdrawn from these occupations, for the 
State might suffer from their infirmities, and they will then 
_ be eligible for the priesthood. Thus in Aristotle’s scheme, 
one and the same individual is to take on himself suc- 
cessively the functions of soldier, statesman, and priest. 
We observe that both Plato and Aristotle fear to trust 
very old men with political power. The history of the 
Papacy may be quoted against them, perhaps not alto- 
gether conclusively ; at any rate they are right as to the 
general rule. 

The selection of superannuated citizens to serve as priests Remarks 
will be less surprising to us, if we bear in mind not only ~, ree 


totle’s sin- 
that priesthoods were commonly regarded in Greece in the gular ar- 


light of dignified sinecures’*, but also that advanced age aie 
was held to be a recommendation for the office. ‘The dears 
service of the gods was supposed to demand clean hands tae 
and in some degree a pure heart... Even celibacy was 
frequently required; but in many instances the same 
end was more wisely pursued by the selection either of 
the age in which the passions are yet dormant, or that in 


which they have subsided? Aristotle chose the latter, 


eens Isocr, ad, Nicocl..§ 6, 
tavtns S€ ths davwpadias Kal tis 
Tapaxns airidy eat Ste thy Bact- 
Aelav Sorrep lepwovvny mavros avdpos 
eivat vopitovow, 0 Tav avOpariver 
Tpayparav pey.orov eore Kal TAEio- 
ts mpovoias Sdedpevov. Aristotle 
also connects the sacrificial wor- 


ship of the gods with relaxation 
(avaravots, Pol. 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 
32: cp. Ethay Nic, soap iieet Foot 
24), and none have a better right 
to repose and relaxation than 
those whom he makes priests. 

2 Thirlwall, History of Greece, 
I. 204. 
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herein following the example of Plato in the Laws (759), 
where priests and priestesses are required to be not less 
than sixty years of age’. Plutarch, on the other hand, 
wrote a treatise (An Seni sit gerenda respublica) in favour 
of old statesmen dying in harness, like Cato the Censor, 
one reason which weighs with him being the fear of their 
needing to descend from politics to less noble employ- 
ments. He does not seem to be aware of Aristotle's 
suggestion, which would at all events have met this 
particular difficulty. Aristotle had perhaps noticed that 
in many cases the heroic kingship of Greece had subsided 
into a priesthood (Pol. 3. 14. 1285b 16), and thought 
that the life of his magistrates might well close in the 
same way. His plan appears to imply a priesthood dedi- 
cated to priestly duties exclusively, not one adding to 


_ them, as was often the case in Greece *, other occupations 


Principle 
underlying 
Aristotle’s 
distribution 
of functions 
in his best 
State. 


and interests. He did not probably intend to abolish 
priestesses: in Greece there were commonly as many 
female as male ministers of religion®. Priests would not 
in Aristotle's State possess as great an influence or occupy 
as paramount a position as that which Plato gives in the 
Laws to some members of the order (especially the priests 
of Apollo): in the Politicus, on the contrary, he is very 
decided in marking off their functions from those of states- 
men (Polit. 290 C sqq.). 


It must be remembered that in all this Aristotle has 
the ideal State in view. The principle which underlies his 
scheme of social and political organization is the adjust- 
ment of function to capacity * and of ‘instruments’ to both. 
It is a sound one, whatever we may think of his application 
of it. 


? Compare Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus’ commendation of the 
regulations of Romulus’ with 
respect to the Roman priesthood 
(Antiqq. Rom. 2. 21). In the Re- 
public (498 C) Plato recommends 
that men should make philosophy 
the main occupation of the last 
years of life, when there is no lon- 


ger strength for political activity. 

2 Thirlwall, 1. 203. 

3 Thirlwall, 1. 204. 

* In the Fourth Book functions 
appear to be distributed rather 
according to capacity than accor- 
ding to ‘contribution’ (4 (7). 9- 
1329 a 8 sq.). The two things, 
however, do not lie far apart. 
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The happiest State, he holds, is that in which the 
highest things are willingly left to the highest and best 
prepared natures, in which a body of men exists in a 
position to live, and living, for all that is best and noblest 
in human life, and in which natures unable to live that 
life ask nothing better than to grow in virtue by aiding 
others to live it and accepting their rule’. A body 
of citizens living the highest life that man can live, the 
source to those around them who cannot live that life 
of all the virtue of which they are capable—this is 
Aristotle's ideal of human society. It cannot, in his 
view, be realized unless Fortune and Nature second the 
efforts of the lawgiver, but the essential condition of the 
ideal State is ‘a wise and understanding people, and 
the best means of producing such a people is, subject 
to the favour of Fortune and Nature, a correct regulation 
of marriage, of the reating of children, of education and 
social habits generally. The office of law and institutions 
and organization is to breed a virtuous people, not to 
supply its place, which indeed these agencies cannot do *. 


The tenth chapter falls into two parts (1329 a 40-b 35 and Arrange- 
b 36-1330 a 33), the former of which will be considered in pT. 
an Appendix*, The latter completes the subject of the of the ey 
territory and need not detain us long. That the land is to its cultivar 
belong to the citizens, but that they are not to be its culti- ton. 
vators, we know already ; we also know what should be its 


1 Some points of resemblance 
are traceable between this view, 
which is however put forward by 
Aristotle only as an ideal, and 
Carlyle’s far more absolutely 
stated doctrine. ‘ ‘‘ Well also,” 
says Teufelsdréckh, ‘‘ was _ it 
written by Theologians: a King 
rules by divine right. He carries 
in him an authority from God, or 
man will never give it him. Can 
I choose my own King? I can 
choose my own King Popinjay, 
and play what farce or tragedy I 
may with him: but he who is to 


~ Heaven-chosen 


be my Ruler, whose will is to be 
higher than my will, was chosen 
for me in Heaven. Neither 
except in such Obedience to the 
is Freedom so 
much as conceivable”’ (Sartor 
Resartus, book 3, c. 7). But the 
differences between the two views 
far out-number the resemblances. 

2 Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 33, orov- 
Saia modus €ott TO Tos ToXiras TOUS 
peréxovras THs ToALTELas €ivat oTrov- 
éaiovs : and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
2. 24. 

5 See Appendix E. 
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extent and character: it remains to settle how it is to be 
divided and what is to be the character of those who are to. 
cultivate it. 

Before any award of land is made to individuals, two 
public objects must be provided for—the due support of 
the worship of the gods, and the supply of the syssitia or. 
common meals. There was nothing new in the assignment 
of land in a newly founded State for the former object, but: 
it was only in Crete, so far as we know, that public land 
was employed for the support of the syssitia (2. 10. 1272 a) 
12-21). In the Lacedaemonian State each citizen was 
compelled to pay a contribution to the syssitia, on pain of 
ceasing to be a citizen, and this arrangement was found to 
thin the numbers of the citizen-body. For this reason, 
and perhaps for others, Aristotle prefers to employ public 
land for the purpose. 

The remainder of the territory is to be made the pro- 
perty of individuals. Plato had already provided in the 
Laws that the lot assigned to each citizen should be in 
part on the frontier of the State, in part near its centre, 
and that each part of the lot should have a house upon it?; 
Aristotle takes up the suggestion, except as to the two 
houses (2. 6. 1265 b 24 sq.), and gives each of his citizens a 


9. 1280 b 37: cp. Athen. Deipn. 
36 c, 40 c—-d), and means by which 
the citizens become known to each 
other. Even expiatory rites for 


1 Aristotle’s full provision for 
the worship of the gods in his best 
State is deserving of notice. His 
own theology was far removed 


from the popular theology of 
Greece, and as Bernays thinks 
(Theophrastos’ Schrift tber Fré6m- 
migkeit, p. 12), barely left room 
for the practice of sacrifice ; but 
the Politics takes for granted the 
maintenance even in the best 
State of the popular faith and the 
traditional worship. The temples 
are not only well endowed, but 
placed in a conspicuous position 
at the centre of the city; the priests 
who officiate in them are men who 
have grown old in the service of 
the State ; the sacrifices they offer 
form rallying-points for the social 
life of the State (rd cvfqv, Pol. 3. 


homicide seem to be recognized 
by Aristotle (Pol. 2. 4. 1262 a 31); 
and the scoffs and jeers (rw6ac- 
pos) traditional in certain wor-,; 
ships are not interfered with (4 
(7). 17. 1336b 16). On all this 
see the remarks of Zeller (Gr. 
Ph. 2. 2. 796-7). No interpreta- 
tion, indeed, of the Aristotelian 
theology, however rigid it might 
be, need exclude the kind of 
sacrifice in which honour is 
rendered to the Deity, whatever 
fate might befal those of Paes 
thanksgiving, or expiation. 
* Laws 745 E: 775 E. 
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piece of land on the frontier together with another piece 
nearer the city, in order that there may neither be those in 
his State who will hold the hostility of neighbouring States 
too cheap nor those who will dread it overmuch. 

The cultivators are to be, if possible, slaves submissive in 
character and belonging to more than one stock}, or else 
non-FHellenic serfs resembling them in nature. The danger 
arising from Hellenic serfs had been made evident by the 
experience of the Lacedaemonians, and it would seem that 
in Aristotle’s opinion serfs should be sought elsewhere than 
among the barbarians of Europe, who are said to be ‘full 
of spirit’ (c. 7. 1327 b 24). 


Aristotle, we note, though he is strongly in favour of the The insti- 
household, is also strongly in favour of syssitia or public date 
meal-tables*, perhaps a somewhat antagonistic institution. adopted by 


: ae , Aristotle in 
His syssitia are not merely syssitia of magistrates such as its com- 


existed commonly throughout Greece, but syssitia of citi- plete form 
zens and the sons of citizens, from an early age upward— cna 
how early, we are not distinctly told—syssitia of the Lace- ations. 
daemonian and Cretan type. We hear of ‘syssitia of 


priests’ (1331 b 5), ‘syssitia of the most important magis- 


specially Attic, but one which 


1 Like the Callicyrii, who at 
Greek States.’ 


Ineweall 


one time formed the slave-class at 
Syracuse, and whosename, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, signified the 
variety of their extraction (cp. 
Timaeus, Fragm. 56: Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 204). 

2 Cp. c. 10, 1330a 3 sq., mepl 
cvooitioy Te cuvdoKEel Tact ypnot- 
pov etvat rais ed KaTerkevacpévats 
modeow vmdpxev? Ov hv © ailriay 
ovvOokel Kal Nuiv, VoTepov epodpev. 
The reasons for his view would 
have been interesting, but they 
are not given in what we possess 
of the Politics. 

8 ‘The practice of bringing the 
highest magistrates of the State 
together at a common meal in the 
Prytaneum, and of inviting also 
any guest whom the community 
might desire to honour is not 


existed 
Athens retained this custom down 
to a late period of the Empire, 
‘though her citizens always re- 
mained strangers to the stiff and 
one-sided exaggeration of it, fatal 
in its tendencies to the household 
relation, which is exemplified in 
the syssitia of Dorian States’ 
(R. Schoell, die Speisung im Pry- 
taneion zu Athen, Hermes 6. 14 
sqq.). Syssitia in this latter form, 
however, were not apparently 
confined to Doric States, for even 
if the Cretan syssitia were of Doric 
origin, which hardly seems to be 
Aristotle’s opinion (2. 10, 1271b 
28 sq.), we hear of syssitia also in 
Boeotia (Plato, Laws 636B: C. 
F, Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 1. § 180. 
10), 
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tracies’ (1331 a 25), syssitia of the soldiers or of the 
younger men (1331 a 22). It is not impossible that in 
. Aristotle’s State, unlike the Lacedaemonian, men of dif- 
ferent ages were to belong to different syssitia, just as the 
gymnasia of the older men were to be distinct from those of 
the younger men (1331 a 37 sqq.). Some evils connected 
with the syssitia as organized at Sparta and elsewhere (Plato, 
Laws 636 A-B) would thus be avoided, but something 
also would be lost, for the young would lose an oppor- 
tunity of learning from their elders. Still the main out- 
lines of the Cretan and Lacedaemonian institution would 
be retained. A Lacedaemonian mess-table (¢ud{rvov) con- 
sisted of fifteen! messmates, who filled vacancies in their 
number by choice. Each of these groups of fifteen, 
was, as may easily be conceived, a group of close friends, 
especially as they not only gathered at the same board, 
but fought side by side in war, so that their friendship 
was often tested, and its value proved, on the battle- 
field. They formed, in fact,a kind of military brother- 
hood, or household, and, as Aristotle points out (2. 5. 
1264 a 6 sqq.), it was of little use for Plato to abolish 
the household and retain the syssition, as he does in the 
Republic (416 E: 458 C), if he wished to make all the 
citizens of his State equally dear to each other. The 
Spartan Megillus claims in the Laws (636 A) that the insti- 
tution of syssitia was favourable both to courage and tem- 
perance. It must have given men a knowledge of one 
another and a confidence in one another which would 
hardly have existed without it; a generous rivalry no 
doubt sprang up both within the mess and between one 
mess and another; the State was better served, and there 
was a gain of pleasure to the individual. The mess-system 
also enabled the authorities to enforce frugality and sim- 


1 When Agis IV in his scheme very probably have subdivided 
of reform made the qidirca created these large unities into small 
by him large bodies comprising messes. See Schémann, Antiqui- 
on an average 300 members, he tates Iuris Publici Graecorum, p. 
would seem to have departedfrom 140. 10, 
the ancient model, though he may 
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plicity at table, and it would be equally useful in maintaining 
Aristotle’s more liberal standard of living. 

Ancient societies were far richer in these minor organized 
groups than modern. Amongst ourselves, a man belongs to 
his family, his town, his party, his State; but a Greek be- 
longed not only to these, but toa clan, a phratry, a deme, and 
in many States to a ovoctriov, to say nothing of voluntary 
associations such as a O/acos or a philosophical school. The 
Greek race was more social, and social in a simpler and less 
elaborate way, than most modern races, and this was at 
once the cause and the effect of its defective development 
of the household. Greek States were full of enjoyable 
little gatherings, which tyrants feared and sought to put 
down (7 (5). 11. 1313 a 41 sqq.), thus earning the undying 
hatred of a race which found the main charm of life rather 
in friendship than in the household relations, 


Aristotle has now done with the territory and its cultiva- Picture of 
tors, and his next step is to complete his picture of the city tual ane 
in the same way. His city is, we know already (p. 316 sq.), 
to be situate not too far from the sea, yet within easy reach 
of its territory and the continent generally; but these are not 
the only matters to be attended to in the choice of its site 
and its laying out. Health, military strength, suitability 
for the purposes of political life, and beauty +, must all 
be kept in view. The secret of health is to be well cir- 
cumstanced in respect of those things to whose influence 
we are most constantly exposed—water and air; and thus 
the city must not only be situate in a healthy region, but 
have a healthy aspect, and it must be well supplied 
with water*. A good and unfailing supply of water is also 


1 Aristotle mentions (4 (7). I. 


towns was probably’ often ‘scanty 
1330a 36 sqq.) four points to be 


enough’ (Mahaffy, Old Greek 


kept in view with respect to the 
internal arrangements of the city, 
but, characteristically enough, 
in his eager haste omits to specify 
the fourth, which would, however, 
seem to be beauty (kdécpos). 

2 ¢The water-supply of Greek 


Education, p. 31), so that this was 
an important suggestion. How far 
it was acted on, we know not; 
but Strabo tells us that Rome was 
the first city to set the example of 
a profuse provision of water (Strabo, 
Pp. 235, Tov yap “EAAjvey epi tas 
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a condition of military strength, and Aristotle evidently 
holds that military strength is to be studied as much as 
anything. His city reminds us in some respects of Athens, 
but Athens, though strong and defensible, can hardly be 
said to have been difficult of approach for foes (dvempdcobos, 
1330 b 3). It is to possess walls as skilfully built and as 
impregnable as the science of the day could make them 4, 
and within them the city is to be only in certain parts laid 
out with broad straight streets: parts of it are to be an 
intricate tangle of lanes, so that it may be defensible even 
after its walls have been penetrated?, or else the -houses 
are to be disposed in the fashion of a quincunx. The 
younger citizens will also be required to hold their syssitia, 
or some of them, on the walls. 

Still Aristotle asks for something more than a ‘ maiden 
city, impregnably strong. His city must be so laid out as 
to favour a rational political life, and to enable the ruling 
citizens to gather for work or converse without being 
jostled by an uncongenial throng of traffickers and artisans, 
or even coming into too close contact with the youth, whose 
place, as soldiers, will be upon the walls. Beauty again 
must not be lost sight of, and Aristotle’s city will not fail 
in this respect. The houses must be disposed with suffi- 
cient regularity to satisfy the Greek idea of beauty in 
architecture, and the taste both of ancients and moderns 
would be gratified by the choice of a site near the citizens’ 
agora for the foliage and shade and flowing streams of a 
gymnasium’, Aristotle’s idea, in fact, seems to be to bring 


Ktiges evoroxnoat padtora Oo&dv- 
Tov, OTL KaAdouvs eaToxdCovTo Kal 
epupydtntos Kat Aiévoy Kal yopas 
evpuods, oro: (the Romans) mpov- 
vonoay pddtcta fv @Atyopnoay 
e€xelvol, aTpacews Oday Kai vddTaV 
eicaywyns Kal Urovopnev tay Suvape- 
vov exkdoCew Ta AUpata THS Tews 
cis Tov TiBepiv). As to the water- 
supply of Antioch, see Mommsen, 
Rom. Geschichte, 5. 458. 

* Aristotle discusses and rejects 
the opposite advice of Plato, Laws 
778.D sqq. 


2 Aristotle here probably has in 
view the experience of Perinthus, 
when besieged by Philip of Mace- 
don. Philip after a hard struggle 
made himself master of the city- 
wall, but only to find himself in 
face of a close array of houses 
rising tier over tier up the slope 
of the hill, and parted by narrow 
lanes, across which the besieged 
carried walls from house to house 
(Diod. 16. 76). 

5 A statue of Eros near the 
Academy was thus _ inscribed 


RHE SDE ALE CLE Sy! 


agora and gymnasium together, the haunts of politics and 
those of philosophy 1. 

We must imagine, then, a city at about the same 
distance from the sea as Athens, and perhaps (though 
this we are not distinctly told?) linked like Athens by 
long walls to its port, a miniature Peiraeus; the city itself 
facing eastward like the centres of the worship of Aescula- 
pius, Epidaurus and Cos, and like Croton, whose healthi- 
ness was proverbial °, for the sake, we are surprised to read, 
of a full exposure to the easterly winds‘, or else sheltered 
from the north wind, so that it may have a mild climate in. 
winter®; not placed by the side of a river, like Sparta and 
many Roman cities, but including in its site one or more 
strong positions (1330b 21), and especially a conspicuous 
hill, perhaps scarped or precipitous like the Acropolis at 


(Athen. Deipn. 609 d) : 
mouktAopnxay "Epws, col tévd’ idpv- 
caro Bapoy 

Xdppos émi oktepois Téppace yup- 

vacLou. 
We are reminded of Waller’s lines 
in his poem on St. James’ Park : 
In such green palaces the first 

Kings reigned, 

Slept in their shades and angels 
entertained ; 
With such old counsellors they 

did advise, 

And by frequenting sacred groves 
grew wise. 

1 For in Aristotle’s day the 
philosophic schools were com- 
monly situated in or near gymna- 
sia: cp. Quintil. 12. 2. 8 (quoted 
by C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
3. § 36. 22) : studia sapientiae... 
in porticus et gymnasia primum, 
mox in conventus scholarum seces- 
serunt. 

2 Cp. c. 6. 1327a 32-35. Ac- 
cording to von Wilamowitz (Phi- 
lolog. Untersuchungen, Heft 4. 
p- 200), the long walls between 
Athens and Peiraeus had wholly 
lost their defensive value by the 
time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
owing to the improvements in 
siege-artillery. 


MOL. | I. 


5 Aristotle, indeed, appears to 
desire his city not only to face, 
but to slope Eastward (4 (7). 11. 
1330 a 38 sq.): how far the cities 
referred to in the text did so, I 
will not undertake to say. Strabo 
(p. 374) describes Epidaurus as 
‘facing the point at which the 
sun rises in summer’: tyéotepov 
Kpétrwvos was a familiar proverb 
(Strabo, p. 262). Syracuse, though 
it also faced east, was more famous 
for wealth than health (Strabo, p. 
269), probably because there were 
marshes near it. Alexandria was 
happily circumstanced in both 
respects (Strabo, p. 793). 

* See Sus.”, Note 845, and the 
references there given, to which 
may be added Plutarch de Curio- 
sitate Cc. I, omep THy eunv matpioa 
mpos Cépupov dvepov Kekipevny Kat 
Tov NAtov épelOovta Seihns amo Tov 
Ilapvacov Sexopevny, emt tas avato- 
Ads tpamnvac eyovow wd Tod 


Xaipwvos. The east wind is 
spoken of as warm in Probl. 26. 
31. 943 b 24. 


® Athens lay mpds peonpuBpiay 
(Dio. Chrys. Or. 64 toe Riya eoo 
did Gortyna in Crete (Bursian, 
Geographie von Griechenland 2. 


564). 
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Athens, on which such temples as the law of the State or the 
Delphic oracle did not relegate elsewhere might be grouped, 
so as to be visible from afar!, and beside them the halls for 
the common meals of the priests and the chief magistrates. 
Like every Greek city, it was to have a central open-air 
gathering-place for converse and discussion—a kind of 
‘sensorium,’ the like of which does not exist in modern 
cities. Immediately beneath the hill just described will 
lie an agora for the use of citizens only, kept sacred not 
only from all buying and selling, but from the very 
presence of cultivators, traders, and artisans; and close 
beside it, as has already been noticed, not, as in the Athens 
of Aristotle’s day, in the outskirts of the city’, a gymnasium 
—the gymnasium of the older men, which is to be distinct 
and separate from the gymnasium for the younger men. 
Aristotle evidently felt that it was necessary to place the 
gymnasia under strict supervision, for while magistrates are 
to be present in the gymnasium for the younger men, the 
gymnasium for the older men is to be situate in the very 
heart of the city, close beneath its central temples. It is 
interesting to notice that the gymnasium, which was a 
public playground combined with public baths—indeed, 
something more than this, for it was a place of preparation 
for the military service of the State—is viewed both by 
Plato and Aristotle as an indispensable adjunct to a city. 
Neither makes mention of a public library, an institution 


* Cp. Paus. 9. 22, ed d€ por Tava- 
ypatot vouioat ta es rTovs Oeovs 
padiora Soxodow “EMAnvev, xopis 
pev yap ai oikia odiot, xwpis dé ra 
iepa vmep avras év kabap@ Té éott kal 
extos avOporev: and Vitruv. I. 7. 
(both quoted by C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Antiqq. 2.§ 15. 3-4). See also 
Xen. Mem. 3. 8. 10, and note the 
epithet adméyuov in the encomium 
on the Parthenon at Athens in 
Dicaearch. (?) de Graeciae Urbi- 
bus (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 254). 
‘A visitor to the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk must be struck 
alike by the number, the beauty, 


and the conspicuous positions of 
the church-towers. They answer 
one another, so to speak, from hill 
to hill’ (Letter in Zzsmes, Oct. 13, 
1881). 

* This important change is 
adopted from Plato, Laws 804 C. 
In Nicaea, built by Antigonus 
in B.C. 316, the gymnasium ap- 
pears to have been situated in the 
centre ofthe city (Strabo, pp. 565- 
6). It seems to be within the 
walls in the city described by Dio 
Chrysostom in Or. 7.233 R. See 
also 2 Macc. 4. I2. 
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reserved for the next generation. In a quite distinct 
situation, selected for its easiness of access both from the 
sea and from the territory, a market for buying and selling 
should be laid out, and here should be gathered the minor 
magistracies—those which have to do with men’s business 
relations with one another and with certain formal matters 
in relation to law-suits, and also those of the agoranomi 
and astynomi. Thus, even in their leisure-hours, by a 
plan adopted from Thessaly and already recommended 
by Xenophon (Cyrop. 1. 2. 3: 7. 5. 851), the citizens 
would be kept as much as possible apart from the classes 
concerned with production and trade. Each class would 
have, in fact, its appointed region: the citizens of full 
age would haunt the neighbourhood of the Acropolis, 
and the region near it; the younger men would keep 
watch and ward upon the walls, where many of them 
would even take their meals, or else be in their own 
gymnasium, which would not, probably, be far from the 
walls; the women would be at home, secluded somewhat 
more strictly than in democracies; the boys would be at 
school or in their gymnasia, the peasants on their farms, 
the traders and artisans at their places of business in the 
port or in the commercial quarter of the city. The various 
classes of society were each of them to have room to live 
their own life; the higher ones especially were not to be 
mixed up with or jostled by the lower. Aristotle’s State 
is like his Kosmos, in which every element is assigned a 
place of its own, earth at the bottom, fire at the top, and 
water and air between them, as the relatively heavy and the 
relatively light?. Weare sensible of a reaction from the con- 
fusion of ranks, sexes, and ages, which is vividly described 


1 The Romans had two kinds 
of ‘fora’: ‘some were exclusively 
devoted to commercial purposes 
and were real market-places, while 
others were places of meeting for 
the popular assembly and for the 
courts of justice: mercantile 
business, however, was not alto- 
gether excluded from the latter,’ 


which were sometimes called ‘fora 
judicialia’ (Smith, Dict. of Antiqui- 
ties, art. Forum). Henkel (Studien 
141. 22), following E. Curtius, 
remarks that the gathering-place 
(Versammlungsraum) of the Spar- 
tans was from the first quite 
distinct from the market. 

+ * Zeller, GruPhag, 2.008, 


Z 2 


So far we 
have been 
dealing 
with 
matters in 
respect of 
which the 
favour of 
Fortune 
counts for 
almost 
everything : 
now we 
come toa 
matter in 
which more 
depends on 
the legis- 
lator— 
what is the 
citizen- 
body of 
the best 
State to be 
in cha- 
racter and 
circum- 
stances ? 
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by Plato (Rep. 562-3) as characteristic of an extreme demo- 
cracy, where boys, he says, are prematurely old, and old 
men affect to be young. The people of Aristotle's State 
would be like the Spaniards of Clarendon, a people of 
‘honour and punctuality, ‘bred up in the observation of 
distances and order’. Similar arrangements, Aristotle 
continues, are to be made throughout the territory. Just 
as the towers on the city-wall are to be places of watch 
and ward for the protection of the city, so there must be 
places of watch and ward for the Wardens of the Woods 
(sAwpot) and the Overseers of the country districts (dypov6- 
pow), where they may hold their common meals; and there 
must also be temples dedicated to gods and heroes. 


At this point (end of c. 12. 1331 b 18) Aristotle turns 
with some impatience from details, the realization of which 
he feels after all depends on Fortune, to the constitution 2, 
and asks what should be the character of those who are to 
form the citizen-body of a happy and well-constituted 
State, just as he had already asked and answered (c. Io. 
1329 b 39 sqq.) the same question as to the cultivators of 
the soil. It is here that the inquiry as to education begins, 
which extends to the close of the Fifth Book, and is not 
indeed completed in that book, as it has come down 
to us. No direct and immediate answer is given to the 
question now raised as to the citizen-body, but we gather 
from what follows that they must be men who are not 
debarred by any defect of nature or fortune from attaining 
happiness and who have received a correct training both 
of habit and of reason. It is best, however, to follow 
Aristotle’s own treatment of the question he raises. 

To win success in any enterprise, he says, it is necessary 


1 History of the Rebellion, Book 
xill (vol. 6, p. 443, ed. 1839). 

2 C. 13. 1331 b 24, wepi de ris 
mo\ttTelas avtns, ek Tivwy Kal €K 
Tolwy Set ovveoravar Thy pehovoay 
€oeoOa wow pakapiay Kal Todcrev- 
ecOa Kah@s, Aexréov.’ Here vode- 


tela is probably used in its usual 
sense of ‘ constitution’ (cp. 1332a 
4), and not in the sense which it 
sometimes bears of ‘universitas 
civium’ (Bon. Ind. 612 b Io sqq.), 
but the passage shows that the 
two meanings do not lie far apart. 
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both to aim at the true end, and to have at one’s command The citi- 
the means to its attainment, for men fail of success by 
missing the one or the other or both; and this holds of the and if they 


zens must 
be happy, 


are to be 


arts and sciences, for in practising them both the end and happy in 
the course of action which leads to its attainment must be 


grasped (kparetadar) }. 


end, but some are incapacitated for attaining it by defects of 
nature or fortune ?, and others, not being thus incapacitated, plete’—i.e. 


do not seek it aright. 


and the best constitution 


the fullest 
sense, their 


All agree in making happiness the exercise of 


virtue must 
be ‘com- 


it must be 


Now, as the business before us iS in relation 
to discover the best constitution, 


to things 
absolutely 


is that under which the State is as happy as possible, we good, not 


are bound to understand what happiness is. 


In tracing 


to things 
condition- 


its nature we are not in the least diverging from the path ally good 


which a political treatise should follow. 


It is, as we have 


already said in the Ethics (év rots 70:Kots)*, évépyeva kal xphous 
apetns TteXeta—a complete actualization and exercise of stances, 


virtue—and this not ‘conditionally’ (€& trodécews), 


but 


‘absolutely’ (4mAds): it is not an exercise of virtue under 
pressure of necessity, like that of the judge when he 
inflicts just punishment, for such an exercise of virtue is 
conversant with what is in itself an evil, though in the 
particular case and to the criminal it becomes a good, and 
it is only ‘conditionally noble’ or ‘noble in a necessary 
way’: the criminal who is punished and the State which 
punishes would be happier if nothing of the kind was 
necessary. Nor, again, is it such an exercise of virtue 
as occurs when a man of full virtue (c7ovdaios) has to 


1 There is some ambiguity about 
the word kpareto@a, which is pro- 
bably designed to mean something 
more than is expressed by etpickewy 
(1331 b 29)—not merely ‘ known,’ 
but ‘possessed’; so that the 
transition may be easy to a recog- 
nition of the fact that defects of 
nature or fortune, no less than an 
ignorance of the end and the means 
of attaining it, may make the 
attainment of happiness impos- 
sible. This fact is recognized in 
1331 b 4osq. The logical sequence 
of this part of the chapter would 


have been better if the word 
kpatetvy had been used in place of 
evpioxely in 1331 b 29. 

* 2 Cp. Plato, Laws 747 C, et de 
1), THY Kadoupeyny ay TLs Tavoupyiav 
avtt codias amepyaodpevos abot, 
kaOdmep Al’yumtious Kal Poivixas Kat 
TOAAG E€TEpa ametpyacpeva yevn voY 
€or dey Ud THS TOY Gov émiTN- 
Seupatav kat kTnudta@y avehevOepias, 
elre Tis vomoberns avtois paidos dv 
ev pevos eSetpydoaro Ta Totadra, 
eire xadem TUXN TpooTEGOVGA ElTE 
kal cbuats GAAn Tis ToLavTn. 


> See Appendix F, 


(that is, 


good under 
given 


circum- 


like punish- 
ment.) 
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deal with poverty or disease or ill-fortune of any kind: 
on the contrary, it is an exercise of virtue in relation to 
‘things absolutely good’ (ra a&mAGs dyada)—the goods of 
fortune’. The actions by which happiness is secured 
—those which are ‘absolutely virtuous and noble’—are 
such as are conversant with ‘absolute goods’; they are 
actions which ‘create and generate goods *.’ 

We now therefore know both the end and the course of 
action by which it is secured. The end is evdatpovla—a word 
very imperfectly rendered by happiness—and the actions by 
which it is secured* are virtuous actions conversant with 
absolute goods, and therefore absolutely virtuous and noble. 
The citizens of Aristotle’s best State are to be at once 
actively virtuous and in the enjoyment of the goods of 
fortune. We had been told at the beginning of the book 
that a certain guantum of external and bodily goods, not 
a large one, is essential to happiness, because essential to 
the exercise of virtue: we learn now the further lesson 
that virtuous action does not become happy action, or 
even become ‘absolutely virtuous and noble’ (cmovdata cal 
kaki) amA@s), unless it is exercised on a certain object- 
matter, external and bodily goods—in other words, the 
goods of fortune. Fortune, therefore, is doubly a source 
of happiness, making virtuous action possible, and being 
the condition of its attaining its highest level, that of 
happy action. Both in the earlier part of the book and 
here Aristotle insists that there are two factors of happi- 
ness—virtuous action, and yopyyia which is the gift of 
fortune; but while in the earlier passage his aim is to 


1 This seems to be the mean- 
ing of the term here : cp. Eth. Nic. 
5-2.1129b1sqq. InEth. Nic. 1. 
I. 1094b 16 sqq., however, the 
virtue of avdpeia seems to be in- 
cluded among dmA@s ayafa. Other 
passages will be found referred to, 
together with these, in Bon. Ind. 
4a 2 sqq. 

* It appears from Seneca’s 
Seventy-first Epistle, that even 
the followers of Plato denied full 


happiness to the good man en- 
during tortures. ‘Academici vete- 
res beatum quidem esse etiam 
inter hos cruciatus fatentur, sed 
non ad perfectum nec ad ple- 
num: quod nullo modo potest 
recipi. Nisi beatus est, in summo 
bono non est.’ Aristotle declines 
to say that he is happy at all. 

5 Ai mpos rd réhos Hepovoa mpa- 


fers (1331 b 28). 
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magnify the share of virtue and virtuous action in the 
result at the expense of that of fortune, here he acknow- 
ledges more fully the importance of the other factor. 
Later on, indeed, he finds in the fact that happiness implies 
the exercise of virtue in relation to things absolutely good, 
the strongest ground for making the education of the 
citizens of the best State such as to call forth in them all 
the virtues, especially the highest, and to develope the 
whole man. IloAAjs ody de? Sixavootvns Kal ToAAHS Twppo- 
avvns Tos dpiota SoKxobytas TpatTew Kal TdvT@Y TOY paKapt- 
Couevwv amrodravovtas, otov et tivés eiow, Bomep of Tonratl 
dacw, €v paxdpwv vycos* pdadiora yap otro. dSenoovrat dido- 
copias kal cwdpoctyyns Kal diKatoodins, 60m paddov oXoAd- 
Covey év apOovia rév To.ovTwy dyabdy (Cc. 15. 1334 a 28-34). 


Two things, then, are necessary for the attainment of Two things 
: : : : then are 
happiness—the aid of fortune, and the science and correct pedestury 


moral judgment (émicrjyn Kat mpoalpecis) of a lawgiver who for the 
juag By) poatp g 


: : . < aie lization 
knows how virtue is produced. It is by making the citi- Ce pai 


zens who share in the constitution—in our case, all the Phat! 
abDsoliu 


citizens—virtuous, that the State is made virtuous. And, goods’ 
if we take up again the question on the threshold of which Se 
we stood at the close of the Third Book (3. 18. 1288 a 39 we must 

: -. ask of 
sqq.) and ask how men are made virtuous, the answer is, Fortune: 


by nature, habit, and reason?. A man must be born (dévat, for a re 
, > secon e 
whence gvo1s) as a man and not any other animal, and legislator is 


with certain bodily and psychical qualities. What these are, eet 
Aristotle has described elsewhere. But nature often counts How then 
for little, for in the case of some animals it may easily be (ia. y;,. 


made better or worse by habit. Of the lower animals, tuous? We 


3 ; } return here 
indeed, most live as nature made them to live; a very few {6 the 


live by habit also; only man lives by reason in addition, Gl arate 
for he alone possesses reason. So that in him nature, the Third 


habit, and reason must harmonize, for reason is powerful Book 
‘ closed. By 


enough to overrule both nature and habit. We see, then, nature, 


1 This was a view inherited by (Fr. 8: Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 
Aristotle from previous inquirers, 2.134), Socrates (Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 
and especially from Protagoras 1), and Plato (Phaedrus 269 D). 
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habit, and that if a man is to be made virtuous and happy, he must 
pene in not only be favoured both by fortune and by nature, but 
harmony. be educated both through habit and through his reason. 
Butisour But is our education to be such as will produce men 
education Sine A 
to be such fitted only to rule, or is it to be such as will produce men 
Ae pro- fitted first to be ruled and then to tule? It is better that 
fitted only the same men should always rule, but then, if they are to 
Bee do so justly and if their supremacy is to be willingly ac- 
to produce cepted and to last, they must be as different in body and 
Ree Ht S soul from those they rule as we imagine gods or heroes to 
naiaaee be from men, or as Scylax says that the kings in India are 
rule? We from their subjects. But such men are not forthcoming. 
eae Hence, we must fall back on an interchange of rule. The 
result, ruled must be quieted by a prospect of ruling some day. It 
has been already mentioned how this is to be arranged. The 
distinction of rulers and ruled must be based on age: the 
ruled must be younger than the rulers, and must be able to 
look forward to succeeding them. The education we give 
our citizens must, therefore, be adjusted to this arrange- 
ment; it must be suitable for men who are first to be ruled 
and afterwards to rule. Not indeed to be ruled otherwise 
than freemen should be ruled—that is, for their benefit—for 
if it is true that they may probably sometimes be called on 
to render service which may seem to be of a humble kind, 
such service will be redeemed and made worthy of freemen 
by the end for which it is rendered. 
But since ‘But since we affirm that the virtue of him who is at 
peels a once citizen and ruler is the same as that of the best man, 


agood and that the same man ought to be ruled first and a ruler 
subject an Bp , 
then a good afterwards [so that all our citizens will be rulers sooner or 


ruler mia later], the lawgiver’s business is to inquire how they are 
as we Nave 


seen, bea to be made good men and by practising what pursuits, and 
Serio what is the end of the best life ’—that is, what kind of 
seeckto action is the end, that connected with which part of the 
Peas: soul, with work or with leisure, with things necessary and 
useful or with things noble? The lawgiver, in fact, must 
get a clear view of the true aim (cxomds, 1333 b 3), to the 


attainment of which his legislation is to be directed (cp. 
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Plato, Laws 962 A sqq.). “He must ask what is the life of the 

‘best man,’ what is the ‘end of the best life, for this is pre- 

cisely what the framers of the constitutions most in repute 

and many writers on the subject of constitutions since their 

time have omitted to do, resting content with something 

short of the best (1333 b 5 sqq.). 

In order to answer this question, Aristotle recalls, first, Our edu- 

his accustomed division of the soul, so far as it is the seat “tion must 


develope 


of virtues in respect of which a good man is so denomi- the ta 
Ate man, si- 
nated‘. Qne part of the soul possesses reason in itself, the at Beak, 


other does not possess it in itself, but is capable of listening a ate ee. 
ectual, 


to reason: each has its own appropriate virtues. If we ask the de- 

in which part the end is rather to be found, the answer is AT e ah 
easy; it is to be found in the former. But this part, again, element in 
is divided into two—a part possessing practical, and a part pene 
possessing speculative reason; and these two parts must to ae 
also be held to be of unequal worth, the latter having za By 
more to do with the end than the former; and the Cee 
activities with which they are respectively concerned stand highest in 
in the same relative order of desirability. Next, Aristotle rear 
recalls a division of ‘life’ (Bfos)* into work (acxoAfa) and moral and 


leisure, war and peace®, and of things done (ra mpaxrda) into Lae ri 
things necessary and useful and things noble (kaAd). Here, 2 & KS 
again, war is not the end but peace, work not the end right use 
but leisure, things’ necessary and useful not the end but °/eisure. 
things noble. ~The legislator must legislate with a view / 

to call forth the activities of all the parts of the soul, but 
especially those which have most of the nature of ends; 

he must encourage the life of work and that of war, but 

still more the life of peace and leisure: things necessary 

and useful need to be attended to, but things noble still 

more. Education must seek to produce all the virtues, to 

fit men both for active work and for leisure, and to bring 

within their reach all kinds of goods, but the higher vir- 


tues, the higher life, and the nobler goods are to be made 


1 The nutritive part of the soul — dperijs dpoupov mépukev. 
is omitted for the reason for which * This is explained by rovs 
it is dismissed in Eth. Nic. 1.13. ious, 1333.a 40. 
1102b 12—ezmed) rhs avOpwmexns * Cpls Sal254.0eals 
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its supreme end. It must be broad and must develope the 
whole man, but in its breadth it must not lose sight of the 
highest things. 

It was because the State, which notwithstanding all its 
reverses was still held in most repute, followed an entirely 
different path, that Aristotle is careful to insist on this 
principle. The Lacedaemonian State had lived not for 
civilization, but for victory and empire, just as some modern 
communities live less for civilization than for wealth. It had 
sought happiness in empire, and empire in military virtue, 
and had found that it had missed even the path to empire. 
It had cultivated only one form of virtue, and that not only 
a low and utilitarian form, but one which, according to Aris- 
totle, needs to be allied with the virtues which fit men to 
make a right use of leisure, if it is not to dissolve in time 
of peace. Leisure is the true end; but then the virtues 
necessary for a right use of leisure are not only those which 
find exercise in leisure, but also those which find exercise 
in active work. If necessaries are to be forthcoming—and 
without them leisure is impossible—the qualities which win 
them, courage, endurance, temperance, must be forthcom- 
ing. Leisure, says the proverb, is not for slaves, and with- 
out these virtues men are no better than slaves. Courage 
and endurance, then, are demanded for active work, but 
intellectual aptitude (@:Aocodpia) for leisure, and temperance 
and justice both for work and leisure ; and the State that 
is to be happy must possess all these virtues’—the more 
so, as it is surrounded with the goods of fortune; for if 


1 If we bear in mind that the 
citizens of Aristotle’s ideal State 


the Lacedaemonian training, but 
it tells just as much against all 


are to be dm\@s omovdaio, and 
that the ozmovdaios is one who 
unites in himself many different 
gifts and good qualities (3. II. 
1281 b 10 sqq.), we shall see reason 
to conclude, that when he speaks 
of the State possessing all the 
virtues, he means each citizen to 
do so as far as possible. This 
account of the true aim of educa- 
tion is intended, of course, to 
correct the one-sidedness_ of 


systems which, like Stoicism and 
Puritanism, tend to develope some- 
thing less than the whole man. 
The best test of civilization, how- 
ever, is, in Aristotle’s view, the 
degree in which the capability 
exists of making a right use of 
leisure, the ‘leisure’ of Aristotle 
being, it must be remembered, 
distinguished both from work and 
recreation (4 (7). 14. 1333a 31: 
5 (8). 3. 1337 b 33 sqq.). 
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there is any time when it is especially discreditable not to 
be able to make a fit use of the goods of fortune, it is 
during leisure: our State, therefore, must, unlike the 
Lacedaemonian, seek happiness in the development, not 
of one virtue, but of all. A habit of intellectual inquiry, 
if so we may translate ¢iAocodia, must be present in its 
citizens, if only to give them occupation in leisure and to 
save them from rusting at such times. 


A remark of Lotze’s may be quoted to illustrate the A remark 
contrast between this conception of education and that of see 
our own day. ‘The difference between the principles of 
this ancient education and our modern principles of educa- 
tion is rightly found in this, that to it the development of 
the aptitude (Fertigkeit) and the possession of it counted 
for more than the work for which it was used and the fruit- 
fulness of that work in result. -Every individual was to be 
made a model example of his species: the species itself 
had nothing else to do but to exist (dazusein) and to enjoy 
the use of its powers. ... To this many-sided develop- 
ment, finding an end in itself (in sich geschlossenen), the 
spirit of modern education is no doubt less kind ; it sets a 
higher value than it justly should on range of concrete | 
knowledge in comparison with a general aptitude for 
knowing—on productive specialized labour in comparison 
with the free exercise of all the powers—on professional 
effort working in a groove (die Enge des bestimmten 
Berufs-strebens) in comparison with an interest in human 
relations generally!” There is much truth in this; but it 
should be borne in mind that if Aristotle insists on this 
combination of qualities in his citizens, he does so not so 
much for its own sake as because in its absence the State 
will suffer. If they have the energy and endurance which 
are needed for active work without the intellectual interests 
and aptitudes which are the ‘salt of society’ in days of 
peace and leisure, or without the justice and temperance 


1 Mikrokosmos, 3. 254, ed. 2. extract translated in the text is 
The whole passage from whichthe taken well deserves perusal. 


How then 
are men- 
such as we 
have de- 
scribed to 
be pro- 
duced ? 
We must 
follow the 
order of 
develop- 
ment— 
train the 
body first, 
then the 
appetites, 
then the 
reason : 
but the 
body must 
be trained 
as is best for 
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which are of use both at the one time and the other, the 
State will fail of happiness; and it will do so no less, if, 
while possessing high intellectual qualities, they are 
without the minor gifts which are called for in active 
work. “We hardly, however, hold it necessary, as Aristotle 
seems to do, that each citizen should unite in himself 
all these qualities, and be ‘totus teres atque rotundus’ 
—that the wheel should ‘come full-circle’ in each indi- 
vidual. But to Aristotle the omovdaios is essentially 
a many-sided being. Just as he had demanded a happy 
combination of qualities (edxpacia) in the raw material of 
which his citizens are to be made, so he demands it in the 
finished product 1. 


The question started at the commencement of c. 13 has 
now been answered. We know ‘what should be the 
character of those who are to form the citizen-body of a 
happy and well-constituted State’; and all that remains is 
to discover how men of this type are to be produced. 
They are produced, as has been already said, by nature, 
habit, and reason. We have already sketched in outline, 
what nature must do for us, and the next question is, 
should education by habit precede or follow education by 
reason? The first process of human life, that of generation, 
is merely introductory to a further process, the develop- 
ment of mind and reason*. Both generation and education 
through habit must therefore be adjusted to the develop- 
ment of reason. We notice further that the body developes 


1 This many-sidedness and _ difficult passage 4 (7). 15. 1334b 


versatility was perhaps more often 
realized in antiquity than among 
ourselves. Roman generals of 
the best time were often lawyers, 
orators, and statesmen also: 
occasionally they were writers: 
sometimes they belonged to a 
philosophical school. On the 
other hand, poets seem to have 
been less often prose-writers also 
in antiquity than in modern times. 

? Much light is thrown on the 


12-15 by de Part. An. 2, 1. 646a 
30, mav yap TO yiwdopevoy €k Tivos 
Kal els TL roveitat THY yeveoty, Kat 
dm’ apxns €m apxny, are ths mpatns 
Kivovons Kal €xovans Hon Tia pvow 
enti twa popdiy i) towdtrov ado 
téhos. Cp. also de Anima I. 3. 
407a 26, ai © drodeiEes Kat an’ 
apxns, Kal €youol mos tédos TOY 
cvAAoOyto pov 7) TO TUTEepacpa: and 
Eth. Nic. 10.°7..0177 Dates 
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before the soul, and the irrational part of the soul before the ES lox 
rational part: spirit (@vuds), the power to will (SovAnors), ment of the 
and desire (ém@vyia) exist in the infant as soon as it is appetites, 


born, but deliberation (Aoy.ouds) and reason (vods) are of coe 
later growth. Education must follow the order of develop- Fete 
ment: we must train the body first; then the appetites velopment 
(6pééeis), that is, the irrational part of the soul; then the "5° 
rational part. But our training of the body must be 
adjusted to the development of correct appetites, and our 
training of the appetites to the development of reason 
(iae4 bias cp. 15. sq.). 

To train the whole nature, but to train each part of 
it successively and in the order of its emergence, and 
to train each part with a view to the higher element 
which emerges next, and all with a view to the develop- 
ment of reason—this is the broad scheme of education 
which Aristotle lays down here. The lesson that in 
training the body our aims should be to develope the 
soul (that is, the likings and the reason), is still of value}; 
and -So is the lesson that the education of boyhood should 
be addressed rather to the likings and character than to 
the reason. “Aristotle seems to hold that what can reason- 
ably be expected of a boy is that he shall love and admire 
what is good and feel a distaste for what is bad—that 
is; that he shall feel rightly about persons and things. 
Me sees that right feeling is not permanently an adequate 
guide in life, but he holds it to be the beginning of good- 


ness. 


1 The athletic training given to 
boys in many Greek States was 
unfavourable to physical growth 
and beauty of form, while the Lace- 
daemonian training, though not 
open to this objection, was so severe 
and laborious as to be brutalizing 
(5 (8). 4. 1338b 9 sqq.). Aristotle 
hopes to avoid both these errors. 
He forbids all laborious gymnas- 
tic exercise till three years after 
puberty (1339 a 4 sqq.). It is 
easy to imagine a sort of physical 
training which would not only 


It needs to become reasoned, but this further step 


form a bad preparation for the 
hardships of war, but would also 
enfeeble the character and give a 
wrong direction to the likings. 
Plato had already spoken to the 
same effect as to the true aim of 
yupvaorixn (Rep. 410 B-D: 591 
C-D). Greece turned a deaf ear 
to the teaching of Plato and Aris- 
totle on this subject, and became 
eventually a land in which athletes 
were everywhere to be found and 
soldiers nowhere (Mommsen, 
Rom. Gesch. 5. 264-6, 324), 
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is only possible later on. Some germ of the deliberative 
faculty (rd Bovdevtixdy) is to be found in boys (1. 13. 1260a 
13), but it is imperfect, and in education we should appeal 
to taste and feeling long before we appeal to reason. It 
is perhaps true, as has been said already, that Aristotle 
draws too sharp a contrast between boyhood and maturity; 
in this view, however, of the true aim of boyish education 
he is following Plato (Laws 653 A—C), who did not like 
the precocious boys and the Juvenile old men of a demo- 
cracy (Rep. 563 A). 


The first Quite in harmony with the principles just laid down, 
step ined Aristotle's scheme of education begins with marriage. 
Sea Sa The regulation of marriage by the State is to him, as 
marriage. to Plato, the first step in education’. ‘He pays close 


Pecan attention to the management of pregnancy, to the rearing 
of the child, and to the earliest years of life, for he holds 
with Plato” that these earliest years go far to fix the 
character of the human being. The food of the infant, 
the movements which it is to be encouraged to make, the 
importance, on grounds both of health and of future 
military efficiency, of gently and gradually habituating 
it from the very first to bear cold—these are matters 


which can be attended to even during the earliest period 


The of life. During the ensuing period closing with the age 
ment ef Of five, movement is to be still more encouraged, especially 
eae by means of games which must not be vulgar (dveAevdépovs), 
up to the 


age of five OF too laborious, or on the other hand too slack and easy, 

Be se and should be imitative of the pursuits of later life®. 
ve 

seven. note)—views which Aristotle ap- 


parently intends to combat in Pol. 


1 Critias had already said 
(Fragm. 1: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 


2. 68)—apyopua S€ ror amd yeveris 
dvOpamov, Tas dy  Bedruaros 70 o@pa 
yevotTo Kal la xupdraros, el 6 purevov 
yupvagotro Kal €a iow €ppopevas kal 
Tahaur@potn TO O@pa, Kal 1 NTN 
Tov maidiov Tov peddovros éoeo Oar 
icxvot TO cpa kal yupvatorro. Cri- 
tias would seem to have adopted 
the views which prevailed among 
the Lacedaemonians on this sub- 
ject (see the references in Miiller’s 


4 (7). 16. 1335b 5 sqq. 

“ Laws 765 E, They perhaps 
set down to faulty training in 
infancy much that was really due 
to heredity. 

* Plato had anticipated Aris- 
totle in this (Laws 643B). The 
heroes of Homer are described by 
Athenaeus (Deipn. Io a) as ‘ pre- 
paring themselves in their sports 
for serious work,’ 
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The stories and talk + which children are to hear at this 
age are to be such as to lead their thoughts in the direction 
of the work of after-years: the waidovdéuo. of the State 
are charged to see to this. It is a mistake to try, as 
some would do, to keep young children from struggling 
and crying: these things give them strength and aid 
the growth of the body; they are to infants what physical 
“exercises are to those of less tender years. In all this, 
bodily growth has been a prominent consideration, but 
it is not the only one to be kept in view. “Children are 
to be trained at home till seven years of age, not in 
the public infant-schools of Plato’s Laws; but Aristotle 
requires his Superintendents of the youth (aidovduor) to 
see that they are as little as possible in the company of 
slaves*. He goes on to eliminate other corrupting influ- 
ences to which Greek children were often exposed*; he 
banishes indecent language from his State, and especially 
from the presence of children*; he banishes also indecent 
pictures, statues, and tales, and forbids all below a certain 
age to witness ‘iambi’ or comedy. He seeks to make the 
young strangers to everything bad, and especially to every- 
thing that savours of vice or malice. “He holds, with Plato 
(Rep. 378 E), that both in relation to men and things, we 
like that best with which we first come in contact (7avra 
oTepyowev TA TPOTA wadAov)—our likes and dislikes are largely 
formed in infancy. ‘The first five years of life are those 
in which not only the physical health and strength, but 


1 Adyov Kat pvOav, 1336a 30. 
The latter word suggests a religious 
element in infant education, and 
perhaps a revision of the myths 
used, similar to that which Plato 
undertakes in Rep. 377 A sqq. 

2 Aristotle seems to imply 
(1336a 41) that, when from seven 
onwards they come to be educated 
away from the home, they will 
run less risk of contact with slaves. 
Plato regards the slave raidaywyés, 
who accompanied the Greek youth 
out of doors, as a necessary ap- 
pendage (Laws 808 D): it is pos- 


sible that Aristotle intends, with 
Lycurgus (Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 1), 
to prohibit madaywyoi. 

_* Cp. Plato, Laws 729 B, a pas- 
sage which is perhaps the source 
of the saying ‘maxima debetur 
pueris reverentia.’ 

* This was a point on which 
Xenocrates, the contemporary 
head of the Academy, especially 
insisted. He said that children 
needed ear-protectors more than 
pugilists did (Plutarch, de Recta 
Ratione Audiendi, c. 2). 
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also the tastes and character are apt to be made or marred. 
At five a step in advance is taken, and from this age to 
seven boys are encouraged to be spectators of the training 
of the older boys, and to familiarise themselves with the 
look of the exercises which they will shortly have to 
practise themselves !. 


At seven The age of seven, we see, marked in Aristotle's edu- 
Sa Ae cational scheme the point at which direct instruction 
to begin. should begin—a view expressed in poems commonly at- ~ 
eee tributed to Hesiod, but one which was much disputed 
eee, after Aristotle's day*—and many Greeks, remembering 
puberty to Solon’s division of human life into periods of seven years °, 


twenty-one. would expect to find him, in conformity with it, making 
the next educational period extend from seven to fourteen. 
Aristotle, however, prefers to follow ‘the dividing-line 
which nature has drawn,’ and to make, not any particular 
age, but the attainment of puberty*, which was commonly 
reckoned to fall about the sixteenth year, the term of the 
next period, though the period after that is to close at 
twenty-one. 
Com- Here at the threshold of the subject of education as 
ke rat, distinguished from rearing (rpod7), Aristotle, conscious 
Book. Re- perhaps of its magnitude and of the need of starting from 
currence to , : . . : 
theaporetic the level of popular impressions if he is to carry his readers 
method. with him, reverts to that full use of the aporetic method 


Th es- 
tionsasked: Which marks the Third Book. He asks, first, whether any 


Bi cig systematic arrangements are to be adopted respecting the 
matic education of the young: next, whether education should be 
mentebe managed by the State, or,as in most Greek States, left 
adopted jn private hands: lastly, what scheme of education should 
with re- P ' Ys 

spect to be adopted. | 


‘The distinction be- 


1 Cp. Plato, Rep. 466 E sq. 

2 See Quinctilian. Inst. El. 1. 1, 
who mentions that Chrysippus 
would begin at three. The great 
Eratosthenes, however, agreed 
with Aristotle (Quinctil. ibid.). 

® Solon, Fragm. 27. 

* So the law of Gortyna dis- 
tinguished between the dvyBos and 


the 7Blov. 
tween them seems to rest, not on 
any fixed limit of age, but on the 
physical development of the indi- 
vidual’ (Biicheler und Zitelmann, 
Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 60). 

° C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
1. § 121: Schafer, Demosthenes, 


3. 2. 22 sqq. 2 
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. The first question is easily answered. The existing pacts: 
cation oO 


absence of system is injurious to the constitutions of Greek 4}. younee 
States, for it not only leaves them without the formed greys 
national character (700s) which they need to support them, be man- 
but precludes all chance of that improvement of the na- fee i 
tional character which is the beginning of constitutional 3. What 
improvement. Besides, some preparation is necessary for Sa ae 


the practice of virtue, no less than for the exercise of an era 
art. As to the second question, if the end of the State Tha toe 
is one and the same for all its members, their education nate! 
ought to be one and the same’, and if so, both the are an- 
management of this education and the pursuit of the ite a, 


studies it comprises should be ‘public’ (xow7v); or, in other ative: the 
s : discussion 

_ words, the management should be in the hands of the State, o¢ the thira 

and the studies should be carried on, not privately and in paki 

independent groups, but in a public fashion and _ in whole of 

common. “Nor is it only because the studies will be the a gant 

same that this should be so, but also because thus a public is not com- 

aim will be impressed on the education of the individual. mee ae 

The individual is a part of his State and belongs to his 

State, and this fact should be recognized in the organiza- 

tion of education ”. 


+ Aristotle’s language both in 
the Politics (5 (8). I. 1337a 24) 
and in the Nicomachean Ethics 
(10. 10. 1180 a 28) seems to 
imply that, notwithstanding the 
general acceptance of three or 
four studies, the nature of the 
education which a boy received 
depended to a large extent on his 
father’s caprice : one father might 
be all for utilitarianism in educa- 
tion, another might be more 
ambitious and send his son to 
some teacher of ra mepitra: one 
might count the development of 
the character a more important 
thing than that of the intellect, 
while another might take the 
opposite view. Aristotle’s object 
is that those who are to work 
together as members of the same 
State should be educated in the 
same way and educated together. 


VOL. I. 


We are reminded of the aim of the 
framers of the Book of Common 
Prayer, who say —‘and whereas 
heretofore there hath been great 
diversity in saying and singing in 
Churches within this realm, some 
following Salisbury use, some 
Hereford use, and some the use of 
Bangor, some of York, some of Lin- 
coln; now from henceforth all the 
wholerealm shall have butone use.’ 

* This argument for placing 
education in the hands of the State 
is interesting and not without 
force, though perhaps education 
in a large school is sufficient to 
give a boy that sense of being 
part of a whole which Aristotle 
wishes to develope in him. The 
rejoinder, however, is possible 
that it would not accustom him to 
the feeling that he is part of the 
State. 


Aa 


Conflict of 
Opinion as , 
to the true 
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The third question is one which will occupy us longer ?. 
There is no agreement as to the subjects to be taught : 


aim of edu- people are not agreed what studies are best either with a 


cation and 


the subjects View to virtue or to the best life; and then there is a further 


to be 
taught. 


question whether the aim should be the development of 
the character or the intellect”. A reference to the actually 
prevailing system of education is highly suggestive of 
doubts, and it is by no means clear whether things useful 
for everyday life should be taught, or that which makes 
for virtue, or more out-of-the-way things %, for each of these 
courses has its advocates; and then again, there is no 
agreement as to what makes for virtue, since different 
persons understand virtue differently.’ 

This being the state of opinion, a good opportunity 


offered itself for a recourse to the aporetic method, and 


Aristotle’s first step is to look about him for any firm bit 
of ground he can find. “Everybody, he says, agrees that, of 
things useful for life, all such as are necessary must be 
taught, and also whatever does not produce Savaveia, or, 
in other words, unfit the body or the mind for free pursuits. 
He adds, with an evident reference to the limitations which 
he intends to place on the study of music and gymnastic, 
that the risk of Bavavoia is not incurred only in the study 
of useful things: there are also liberal studies which may 
produce Bavavoia, if pursued in an over-exact way. -It is 


1 It is one which it is the special 
function of zroAcrixy to settle. Cp. 
Eth. Nic. I. I. 1094.a 28, rivas yap 
eivat Ypeav TOV emLoTNUaY év Tals 
mo\eot Kal Toias éxaotous pavOavery 
Kal péxpe tivos, [n modurixy] dia- 
TAOCCEL. 

? Aristotle has already settled 
that the ultimate aim in education 
is to be the development of the 
reason (4 (7). 15. 1334b 15), but 
the point he wishes to bring out is 
the unsettled state of common 
opinion on the subject of educa- 
tion, and he does not pause to 
remember that he has already 
done something towards the solu- 
tion of the problem. 


$ Ta mepirrd, 5 (8). 2. 1337a 42, 
which may include a variety of 
things from the ‘marvels of musical 
execution’ (ra Oavydota kal mepitra 
TOY Epywy, a vov eAndrvOev eis TOUS 
ayavas, ek O€ TOV ayovev els THY 
matoeiav, 5 (8). 6. 1341 a II) to the 
kopva referred to by Euripides (3. 
4. 1277a 19), among which phi- 
losophy was perhaps included. 
Socrates had imposed limits on 
the study of geometry (Xen. Mem. 
4. 7. 2, yewperpiay péxpe ev TOUTOU 
Seiv pavOdvew edn, ews ixavds tis 
yéevowro, et more Senoete, ynv peTpo 
op0as 7) mapadaBety 7 mapadovvat 
7) Otaveipa i) épyov amodeiEac Gat). 
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the aim with which things are done, rather than the things 
themselves, that makes the difference. To do work not in 

itself liberal for one’s own sake, or for the sake of friends, 

or with a view to virtue! brings no Bavavola with it. We 

have got then as far as this, that whatever is necessary 

for life must be studied, and that we must steer clear of 
Bavavota. 

At this point Aristotle recalls to remembrance the studies Things 
generally accepted in Greece in the hope of gaining some sje > 
further guidance in the construction of a scheme of educa- must be 
tion. There are, he says, three or four of them—ypdppara cae 
(reading and writing—Plato, Laws 810 B), yvpvactiky, Satie 
povoixn: to these some would add drawing*. /The study Four sub- 
of the first and last of these may easily be defended on eet eael 
the ground of usefulness: reading, writing, and drawing cepted— 


e a aTa 
are useful for many purposes; yupvacrixy, again, helps to wae ; 
make men brave. OTLKh, [ov- 


‘ oLKN, “Ypa- 
But what are we to say of povouxy? Nowadays most gue. 


who study it do so for pleasure,/but the aim of those who Be US 

a : t ? earns from 
originally made it a part of education was to satisfy the an inquiry 
striving of nature to find a means of spending leisure-time ie Ca 
nobly*. And in this they were right, for if men should oe 

: . . art O 

know both how to work and how to enjoy leisure aright, a tatation 
and leisure is closely connected with the end of life, while eb 
work is only a means to the end—so that leisure is that it is 


Y : Rr, > legitimate 
more desirable than work—and if again it is easy to ,¢ employ 


1 A’ dperny, 5 (8). 2.1337 b19: later on (5 (8). 4. 1338b 13) a 


cp. c. 6. 1341 b 10, ev ravrn yap 
(i.e. €v TH mpos Tovs dyavas Ta.eia) 
6 MpaTT@Y Ov THS avTOU peTaxetpiCe- 
Tat xapiw apetns, adda THs TOY 
akovovtTwy nOovns K.T.A. 

2 The Athenian Stranger in the 
Laws is indifferent to the study of 
drawing (769 B). 

3 Ephorus had said in the 
introduction to his history, that 
povotxn had been introduced en’ 
amarn kal yonreia (Fragm. 1: Mil- 
ler, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 234). Aris- 
totle tacitly controverts this view 
here, just as he tacitly controverts 


view current among the Lace- 
daemonians as to the best way 
of developing courage which Epho- 
rus had commended (cp. Ephor. 
ap. Strab. p. 480, mpos dé TO py 
Sevkiay GAN avdpeiav kpareiv ék 
malowv Omdois Kal mévots ouvTpe- 
dew). That the motive with which 
the authors of the current scheme 
of Greek education had included 
povatky in it was much discussed, 
we see from Athen. Deipn. 14. 
626f sqq.: Plutarch de Musica, c. 
26: Polyb. 4.20sqq.: Plato, Rep. 
410 B sqq. 


Aa 2 
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studies in spend leisure-time in the wrong pleasures, then it is evident 


education : : : : . 
which are that education tending to a right use of leisure is even 


not strictly more requisite than education preparatory to work, and 


butcen. that education of the former kind is an end in itself, while 
ake 02 , education of the latter kind is merely necessary and a 
leisure. © Means to something further. »We have, then, the authority 


of these ancient and venerated sages for the conclusion that 
it is legitimate to go beyond the limit of mere necessity in 
the choice of subjects of education. One, at all events, of 
the recognized subjects was introduced, not because it was 
necessary or useful', but because it was liberal and noble 
(€Aevdepia kal xady)*. MWe shall see later on, Aristotle 
adds, whether there are others on the same footing, and 
what they are, and how they are to be studied. “He points 
out, however, at once, that even the more strictly useful 
studies, such as reading, writing, and drawing, deserve to 
be pursued on other grounds than those of mere utility. 
The subject of yuyvacrixy naturally comes up next, and 
now Aristotle reverts to the boys of seven, the settlement 
of whose fate has been thrust aside pending the new in- 
quiry. ‘As the education of habit must precede that of 
reason, and the education of the body that of the mind, 
they must be handed over to yupvacrixy and the sister art 
maoorpiBixn—to the former, in order that a certain habit of 
body may be developed in them; to the latter, in order that 


Tvupva- 
o7ikn, how- 
ever, must 
come first, 
for training 
must begin 
with the 
body: 
hence the 
boys of 
seven must 


be handed 


2 It is easy to see how a reader, 
starting from the average level of 
Greek prejudice, would find him- 


1 Democritus (Philodem. de 
Musica, 4. col. 36 : Kemke, p. 108) 
had insisted that music did not 


owe its origin to necessity, but 
came in as a superfluity (e« rod 
mepievvtos, cp. Pol. 4 (7). 10. 1329 
b 27 sqq.), and argued from this 
that it was of recent origin, things 
necessary being discovered first. 
The Cynics rejected the study of 
music as not only unnecessary 
but useless (Diog. Laert. 6. 73: 
6. 104): good musicians, they said, 
often had souls out of tune (Diog. 
Laert. 6.27). Aristotle agrees that 
it is not necessary, but holds that 
it is useful (5 (8). 5. 1339b 30). 


self gradually led on by this 
inquiry to more enlightened views 
of education, and how much of 
the traditional skill of a Socratic 
dialogue, though not its grace, has 
passed into Aristotle’s handling of 
aporetic discussion. Antipater 
praised him for his persuasiveness 
(Plutarch, Alcib. et Coriol. compar. 
C. 3, mpos Tots adXows 6 avip Kal Td 
meidew eiyev). To a Greek the 
appeal to of dpyaio. would be as 
convincing as it is the reverse to 
ourselves. 
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they may learn the needful physical exercises and accom- 
plishments.’ 

Aristotle would, however, reform yupvactixy. Some, he 
says, of the States which paid most attention to the educa- 
tion of the young gave them a physical training fit rather 
for professional athletes than for future citizens, fatal to 
beauty of form! and physical growth—fatal also, if we look 
back to another passage (4 (7). 16. 1335b 5 sqq.), to fitness 
for political activity and to health and vigour?. The 
Lacedaemonians also erred, though in a different way: 
their system produced, not gluttonous, sleepy athletes, but 
fierce, wild, wolf-like men, for courage, they held, went 
with this temper, which Aristotle denies?: the bravest 
men are not, he says, fierce but gentle; true courage, we 
learn in the Nicomachean Ethics (3. 11), goes with that 
love of ro xadév, which marks the best type of manhood. 
Thus, even if the production of this one virtue, courage, 
were fit to be made the sole or chief end of yvpvactikn, 
the Lacedaemonian State did not practise yuyvaorixy in the 
right way to produce it. In fact, by giving its sons an 
excessive gymnastic training and adding no sufficient in- 
struction in necessary attainments, this State did that 
which it least wished to do—it made them Bdvavoou*, for 


1 De Gen. An. 4. 3. 768b 29- chares). Thebes was as fa- 


mous for its devotion to yuuvac- 


* Euripides had said the same 
thing in the well-known fragment 
of his Autolycus (Fr. 284 Nauck), 
and Plato (Rep. 404 A): Epami- 
nondas also (Plutarch, Reg. et 
Imperat. Apophth. p. 192 C-D, 
trav O€ omAitaev Seiv awépawwer eivat 
TO TOpa yeyvpvacpevoy ovk aAnri- 
K@s povoy adda Kal oTpati@riKds* 
6:0 Kal trois modvodpKois  €ro- 
heper). Philip of Macedon is 
reported to have compared the 
speeches of Demosthenes to sol- 
diers and those of Isocrates to 
athletes ({Plutarch], Decem Ora- 
torum Vitae, p. 845 D: see A. 
Schafer’s note, Demosthenes 1. 
293, and Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Biography, art. Cleo- 


rik as Athens was the reverse 
(Diod... 17.11. 46: Menge Mem.) 3) 
5. 15), and it is perhaps to it 
that Aristotle here refers. The 
Thebans, however, were splendid 
soldiers, as may be seen from 


Diodorus’ striking narrative of 


their ill-advised and fatal, but 
noble resistance to Alexander 
(Diod. 17. cc. 9-14). 

* Cp. Eth. Nickseite 1G pied 
where the courage of a wounded 
animal is distinguished from true 
courage, and Plato, Rep. 430 B. 

* Cp. [Plato], Erastae, 136 
A-B. There was a_ proverb, 
ehevGepi@repos Smaptns (Leutsch 
and Schneidewin, Paroemiographi 
Graeci, 1. 2463 2. 393). 


over first to 
yupvacTiKh 
and ta.do- 
TpiBiKn. 
Tupva- 
orikn, how- 
ever, must 
e re- 
formed. 
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it fitted them for the discharge of only one political func- 
tion, and for that less well than other States, if we may 
judge by the defeats which the Lacedaemonians have suf- 
fered in the field, since they have had to contend with 
antagonists equally devoted to gymnastic training. 

Thus Aristotle accepts yuyvacrixy on condition of being 
allowed to reform it. It must learn to take a truer view of 
its social function ; it must increase men’s physical strength 
without unfitting them for the public labours of a citizen or 
injuring the health; it must be so regulated as to be pro- 
ductive, not of mere fierceness, but of true courage, and 
not of courage only, for it must lay the foundation of a 
generalized excellence culminating in reason. 

With this aim Aristotle refuses to impose on boys who 
have not yet arrived at puberty any but light and easy 
forms of physical training’, and postpones apparently all 
other studies till after this epoch, at which yupvacrixy is to 
be abandoned for three years, and the studies of reading 
and writing, drawing and music to be begun”. These 
studies are to be dropped in their turn at the expiration 
of the three years’ term, and now for the first time 
yupvaotiky is to be studied in its sterner form with its 


accompaniments of severe labour and a special diet. 


1 Contrast the view of Plato, 

Rep. 536 E: of pev yap rod o@pa- 
Tos  mdvoL Bia movoupevor xXELpov 
ovdey TO oGpa arrepyatovrat, Wuxn 
dé Biatoy ovdev €MpOvoV pa@npa. 
‘Ahn Oi), epn. My TOLVUY Bia, ElTOV, 
® apiote, Tovs matdas ev Tois paby- 
paow, adda traivovtas tTpéede. ei 
totle says on the contrary (5. 
4. 1338 b 40)—pexpe pev yap ins 
Kouorepa yupvdaova TPoooLareor, 
THY Biavov Tpopyy Kal Tovs mpos avay- 
Knv movous dreipyovras, iva pnoey 
eumdd.ov 7 2 mpos THY avénou. 

* Cp. 5 (8). 4. 1339a 4, Grav & 
agp’ nBys € ery tpia mpos Tots adAots 
pabjpact yevovra. It is not dis- 
tinctly said in this passage that 
other studies than that of gymnas- 
tic are to be delayed till puberty, 
but we learn in 1338b 4o that 


As 


boys are to be trained in gymnas- 
tic in the period preceding puberty, 
and Aristotle’s principle is that 
the simultaneous exaction of men- 
tal and bodily labour is a mistake 
(1339a.7 sqq.). Zeller (Gr Pha 
2. 737. 4) thinks that philosophical 
(wissenschaftlich) teaching is in- 
cluded among the studies referred 
to in 1339a 5, but perhaps we 
can hardly infer so much from 
the use of the word d:dvora in 
1339a 7, and Aristotle’s principle 
seems rather to be to postpone 
the education of the reason, and 
to devote the years of youth to 
physical training and the training 
of the dpe€ers, though, no doubt, 
the dpefers are to be trained with 
a view to the ultimate development 
of reason. 
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before, so now, it is to be studied by itself, for the simul- 
taneous exaction of mental and physical effort must be 
studiously avoided (5 (8). 4. 1339 a 7 sqq.)!. 

We note in Aristotle’s reform of yuuvaotixy the same 
aim as we shall trace in his reform of the musical education 
of the citizen. Neither yupvaorixy nor povoixn should be 
cultivated with a view to the attainment of technical skill 
or an one-sided excellence; the aim should rather be to 
lay the foundations of the broad excellence of the omovéaios, 
a Many-sided and evenly developed being, healthy and 
undistorted in body and mind. 


At this point Aristotle recurs to the subject of music, Aristotle 
with respect to which all that he has discovered is that Vinee 
those who first made a place for it in education did so ieee 
to supply the evident need of mankind to possess a means exact value, 
of using leisure nobly (1337 b 29 sqq.). He will now push iis. 
his inquiries about it a little farther, and the first question concern 
that arises is, what is its exact Rh tate or value, and with rite 
what view should we concern ourselves with it? It natur- 
ally occurs to us that he has already answered this question, 
and that it is with a view to occupation in leisure that music 
should be studied ; but in fact all that he has said is that 
this was the aim of those who first introduced its study ; 
we shall find as we go on that this is far from being the 
only purpose answered by music. 

Is it, he asks, to be studied as a source of relaxation 
and recreation? Is it, like sleep or the convivial use of 


wine (y¢0n), a thing not in itself connected with virtue? 


(Tév orovdaiwy), but pleasant and a balm for care? Or 
' Cp. Plato, Rep.537 B. Yeta  Aristot. Fragm. 83.1490a 4o: cp. 
different view seems to be ascribed also Eth.c Nie I. 13. 1102b a: 


to Plato by Plutarch (de Tuenda 
Sanitate Praecepta, Ci2 5)—op0ds 
ouv 6 TAdrey Tapyvece, Mnre capa 
Kuve divev Wuxns pyre wuxny advev 
THpLATOS, GAN’ oidv twa cuvwpidos 
icopporiay SiapvAdrtrew. 

? Zmovdaia are connected with 
emawvera in Eth. Nic. 7.2.1145b8: 


apyia yap €orw 6 Umvos Ts Puxis, 
7 déyerat omovdaia kat gavaAn. 
The tests of 76 omovdaiov, however, 
appear best from Eth. Nic. 7. 15. 
T154a. 31 sqqses IO, Oeaneg za 3) 
In Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 14 the word 
is used in a broader and less 
technical sense. 
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does it act on the character, and contribute to virtue by 
creating through habituation the power of finding pleasure 
in the things in which we ought to find pleasure? Or is 
it good for the rational use of leisure and for intellectual 
aptitude (d:aywy7jy kal ppovnow) ? 

Its use in education can hardly be justified on the first 
and third grounds, for learning music is not recreation to 
boys, and the rational use of leisure is not for them. But 
it may be said that they learn in youth, in order to pro- 
vide a recreation for themselves in manhood. But then 
why should they learn to sing and play themselves, for 
there is more recreation to be gained from following the 
king of Persia’s example, and listening to first-rate pro- 
fessional players, than from playing and singing oneself, 
necessarily in a less excellent manner? If we can only 
get recreation from music by learning to play and sing in 
youth, must we not learn to cook in youth, in order to 
enjoy cookery in after-years? The same difficulty arises, 
if we take the view that music improves the character and 
tends to virtue, for the Lacedaemonians claim to be able to 
distinguish noble music from music of an opposite kind 
without having learned to sing or play in youth. And so 
again, if we account music a liberal occupation for leisure, 
we fail to discover why boys should be taught to sing or 
play, for Zeus, we know, finds employment in leisure in 
listening to music; he is never made by the poets to sing 
or play himself?. In fact, we call men who sing and play 
Bavavoo., and hold that the performance of music is un- 
worthy of a man, unless he is in his cups or in sport. 

Later on, we shall find that Aristotle sees a way of 
escape from these perplexities, and is able to clear away 
the doubts which he has started with regard to the Greek 
custom of learning in youth to sing and to play on some 
musical instrument 2../Boys, he will discover, are to learn 

' Anearly poet, however, seems pécooiow 8 apyeiro marnp avdpav 
to have represented him as danc- re Oeav re. 
ing: cp. Athen. Deipn. 22 C, Ev- 2 Tt was not universal. As we 


pendos Se 6 Kopivésos 7). Apxtivos tov see, the Spartans did not common- 
Ala opxovpevdv mov mapdyet, Kéyor ly learn in youth to sing or play. 
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singing and playing, not in order to sing and play when 
they are men, but in order that, as boys, they may ex- 
perience the full educating power of music—which cannot 
be experienced without practice in youth (1340 b 23), let 
the Lacedaemonians say what they may—and as men, may 
get all the good from music that it is capable of giving, 
by using it not only for recreation, but also for the pur- » 
gation of the emotions (ka@apo.s) and for the employment , 
of leisure (dvaywy7). 

But, for all that appears at present, Aristotle’s discussion 
of the question whether boys should be taught to sing and 
play has led only to the negative conclusion, that whatever 
the function of music may be, the practice seems hard of 
defence ; and he drops the subject-—he had slipped, indeed, 
into a discussion of it unawares—foreseeing that he will be 
in a better position to deal with it, when he has considered 
another question, started at the beginning of the fifth 
chapter (1339 a 14), what the function of music exactly 
is, and whether it is a means of education or recreation, or 
an intellectual occupation for leisure (dvaywy7). 

There are plausible grounds, he says, for assigning to it all It is plea- 
three functions. It is pleasure-giving, and therefore suitable entany 
both for recreation and for the rational use of leisure, for such "fresh- 


‘ _.ment and 
an use of leisure should have in it something of pleasure, if recreation : 


a 


The sons of kings were taught rid- 
ing and the art of war (3. 4.1277a 
18), and in this spirit Themistocles 
prided himself on his ignorance of 
the lyre (Plutarch, Themist. c. 2: 
Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1. 2. 4), and had 
his son Cleophantus made a 
‘famous horseman’ (Plato, Meno 
93D). Pericles, on the contrary, 
learnt music of Damon (Plutarch, 
Pericl. c. 4). The Arcadians, as 
Polybius tells us in an interesting 
passage of his history (4. 20 sqq.), 
almost universally learnt to sing, 
which probably implies that they 
learnt also to play. The Thebans 
generally were devoted to the avAds 


(Plutarch, iPelop.) -c. 19), . but 
Epaminondas used the _ harp 
See USC WIS.) 3.2. 41 be 


Cynics discountenanced all the 
generally accepted studies: cp. 
Diog. Laert. 6. 103-4, mapatrovyrat 
dé kal Ta €yKUKALa padnpata’ ypap- 
pata your py pavOavew épackey 6 
’"Avricbévns Tovs aadpovas yevope- 
vous, iva pr StartpedouTto Tois aAdo- 
Tplo.s’ meptatpovar Oe Kal yewpeTpiay 


= \ ~ 
kal povo.kny Kal TavTa Ta TOLavTa... 


IIpos tov emiderkvivta att@ povotky 

én (6 Acoyévns), 

yvopats yap avdpay ed pev oikovy- 
Tat TOELS, 

ed 8 otkos, od Wadpoicr Kal Tepe- 
TLOPLACLY. 

Aristotle also wishes to develope 

yvopn, but he holds that in youth 

this is best accomplished indi- 

rectly through a training in pov- 

olKn. 
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it is both also something of nobility. So that one might find in its 
Seg pleasurableness alone without going any further, a reason 
Sige suit- for teaching music to the young. For it is one of those 
aed “=e harmlessly pleasurable things which not only contribute to 
of leisure. the end of life (eddapovia), but also afford recreation after 


It would : 

be well, labour. And as men take recreation often, but are rarely 
therefore, in fruition of the end, there is utility in having the pleasures 
to teach 


the young of music at our command for recreation. Indeed, men 
j if . . 

EC ASeOE Rie often make recreation the end of life, for the end has a 

sake of its kind of pleasure connected with it and so has recreation, 


future use ‘ , : 
inrecrea- and men in their quest of the pleasure of the end mistake 


pa ae the pleasure of recreation for it: \there is, in fact, really a 
resemblance between the pleasure of recreation and the 
end, for both are desirable for nothing subsequent and 
beyond them; the pleasures of recreation are desirable by 
reason of past toil’. Music then may be resorted to as 
affording the pleasures of recreation, and also for its utility 
as a means of refreshment after toil, but may it not be 
merely an accident of music to be serviceable in these 

tae ways? May not its essential nature be something higher?, 

as asource and ought we not to look for something more from it than 

Laveen that widely shared kind of pleasure, of which human beings 

tiois, of. all ages and characters are susceptible? Is it not 

perhaps, capable of acting on the character (jos) and the soul? This 
dinate and would clearly be the case, if under its influence we assume 
accidental: °.... : 

its essential this or that variety of character. “That we do so, may be 

Pees proved by pointing to the effect of the melodies of Olympus, 


its power the (perhaps mythical) Phrygian musician, in producing 
Oo Sees: enthusiasm (évOovotacuds), or even to the effect of mere 
racter, imitative sounds without tune or rhythm*®. That music 


1 See Sus.?, Note 1038, who but in the fact that it stands in a 


notices that in Eth. Nic. Io. 6. 
1176 b 27 sqq., as Doring had re- 
marked, a somewhat different view 
is expressed, and offers a recon- 
ciliation of the two passages. 

2 Just as in the Nicomachean 
Ethics the true nature of Friend- 
ship is found neither in its 
pleasurableness nor in its utility, 


close relation to virtue, so here the 
same thing is shown to be true of 
Music. 

“Ut si quis voce etiam sine 
cantu et rythmis iratum, exempli 
gratia, aut miserescentem imite- 
tur, audientes solent eisdem affec- 
tibus commoveri’ (Sepulveda, 


Pp. 253). 
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possesses the accidental quality of being pleasurable, is an 
additional argument in favour of its use in education, for’ 


virtue has to do with taking pleasure in the right things, 
and hence the very thing the youthful mind needs to be 


taught and habituated to do is to distinguish, and take | 


pleasure in, noble characters and action!. “Now music 
brings before us in its melodies and rhythms more vividly 
than anything else can, images (éuo.dpara) of anger and 
gentleness, of courage and temperance and their opposites, 
and of every ethical state. To learn to feel pain and plea- 
sure in reference to the musical image is to learn to feel in 
the same way about the original of which it is a reproduc- 
tion. In things which appeal to other senses than the ear 
ethical suggestion is either entirely absent, as in the case 
of things we touch or taste’, or it is not largely present, as 
in the case of objects of sight—I say not largely (Aristotle 
continues), for figures and colours are suggestive in this 
way, but not to any great extent, and all men possess a 
perception of their significance, whatever their age or worth 
or character. They are also rather indications than images 
of ethical states, and indeed they are not so much indi- 
cations of ethical states (rv 706) or of anything connected 
with the soul, as indications given by the bodily frame 
under the influence of emotion (év rots ma0eow)*. Still we 
need not deny statues and pictures all ethical influence, 


1 Plato had said the same thing, 
as Aristotle remarks in the Nico- 
machean Ethics (2. 1104 b 
Ii sq.). Ramsauer refers to Laws 
653A: Rep. 401, adding—‘ nec 
tamen ideo negandum brevius 
eiusdem dictum fortasse e scholis 
eius inter discipulos notum fuisse.’ 

2 This solves the difficulty 
raised in 1339a 39, why cookery 
has not just as good a claim to 
be studied in youth as music. 

3 It is implied that a perception 
shared by slaves and children and 
worthless men cannot be one of a 
very elevated character (cp. c. 5. 
1340a 2sqq. : c. 6.1341 a15sqq.). 

* This would seem to be the 


meaning of 1340a 34, kal Tair 
€otly emt (Or amd) TOU gopatos ev 
rots mabeow, but these words have 
been interpreted in many different 
ways. 

° Plato probably agreed with 


Aristotle in ‘estimating the prac- 


tical influence of sculptors and 
architects upon the national cha- 
racter as less important than that 
of poets and musicians’ (Mr. R. 
L. Nettleship, Hellenica, p. 117). 
He had, however, in the Republic 
(400 D-4o1 D) found images (utp7- 
pata) of ethical characteristics, 
not only in music, but in the pro- 
ducts of painting, weaving, build- 
ing, and other arts. Aristotle 


As to learn- 
ing to sing 
and play, 
it is not 
easy to 
become a 
good judge 
of music 
without 
having 
done so, 
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and so far as they possess any, it will be well for the young 
to be brought into contact rather with the works of artists 
who express moral character in their productions, such as 
Polygnotus, than with those of Pauson. But melodies need 
no help from anything else to reproduce, not merely to 
indicate, varieties of character, and this is clear from the 
impression they make on us, for melodies are connected 
with harmonies, and one harmony makes us feel quite 
differently from another: the mixo-Lydian harmony winds 
us up to a high-strung mood of lamentation, the more 
relaxed ones let us down to an easier state of mind, 
while the Doric harmony stands midway between these 
two extremes, and the Phrygian produces strong excitation 
of feeling. So too as to rhythms: some are quiet, others 
are suggestive of movement, and of the latter some are 
suggestive of vulgar, others of more noble movement. If 
music has this power, it must be used in the education of 
youth. It is indeed especially suitable for youth, for at 
that age we take willingly to nothing that has not sweet- 
ness. The soul seems also to have some kinship with 
harmonies and rhythms: many wise men call the soul 
a harmony, and others say that it possesses harmony. 

But should music be learnt by learning oneself to play 
and sing? It is not easy, whatever the Lacedaemonians 
may say (1339b 2), to become a good judge of music? 
in any other way. The study of music will not make men 
Bdavavoo.—on the contrary, it will be an aid to virtue— 
if they practise it only up to a certain point and up 
to a certain age, and use the right kind of instruments. 


perhaps intends tacitly to correct 
this view in the passage analysed 
in the text. He seems to us hardly 
to do full justice to the capabilities 
of formative art, or indeed of 
stage-acting, to say nothing of 
gestures, looks, and the like, in 
respect of ethical influence. L. 
Schmidt holds (Ethik der alten 
Griechen, I. 207), that the Greek 
mind and heart received its 
strongest impressions through the 


eye, and perhaps he is right in 
this, but ethical influence, in Aris- 
totle’s view, finds its way rather 
through the channel of the ear. 

' Aristotle means by a good 
judge of music a man who adds 
to technical knowledge, or at all 
events the knowledge of the memai- 
Oevpevos, a capability of recogniz- 
ing ennobling music and of distin- 
guishing it from music of an 
opposite kind. 


Ss 
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Anything like a professional study of music (rexviK7 but the 
maidela) must be avoided by those who are to become Practice of 
fit soldiers and citizens of the best State. They must singing 

. . mus e€ 
carry the practice of music far enough to get above the confined to 
level of that undeveloped musical taste which is common a epa 
to all men and even to some of the lower animals!; far must not 
enough to learn to take pleasure in noble—by which Aris- eal 
totle means ennobling—music, but yet not to the point certain 


attained in professional competitions or to that of attempt- pont 
ing the mechanical achievements, the fashion of which has oon ear: 
passed from those competitions to education?. We can right ones. 
have nothing to do with any form of musical study that 
will interfere with the military and political activity which 
is to come later in the lives of our citizens, or that will 
make the physique unfit for such work. As to the instru- 
ments to be used, pipes (avAo/) and all instruments suitable 
to professional vzrzwosz, such as the cithara, are to be pro- 
hibited. The avAds is not an ethical agent for the develop- 
ment of the character, but orgiastic for the excitation and 


purgation of emotion; it excludes the use of the voice’, 


and thus involves the loss of an element of education. 


1 Stags, mares, dolphins (Plu- 
tarch, Symposiaca, 7. 5. 2. 704 F). 
When Aristotle is said in this 
passage of Plutarch to have 


regarded the pleasures of sight 


and hearing as peculiar to man 
(Soxet O€ pot pnd ApiororéAns airia 
Ouxaia ras mepl Oéay Kat akpdaci 
evmabeias dmo\vetv akpagias, ws 
pdvas avOpamxas ovcas* tais & 
G\Aats Kal ta Onpia diaow éxovra 
xpnodar Kal Kowwveiy), we must 
suppose that, if his opinion is 
correctly stated, he is speaking of 
their higher forms. 

2 This resembles the view ex- 
pressed by one of the interlocutors 
in the Erastae ascribed to Plato 
(135 C-136B). Here also we 
find how much reluctance there 
was to connect liberal education 
with anything approaching ye- 
povpyia (135 B). The Cynic 


Diogenes had spoken of the con- 
tests at the festivals of Dionysus 
as peydda Oavpata pwpois (Diog. 
Laert. 6. 24). 

3 This was one of Alcibiades’ 
objections to the use of the avAds ; 
he objected to it also on account 
of its distortion of the face and its 
consequent unsuitableness for a 
man of breeding. Cp. Plut. Alcib. 


C. 2, re O€ THy wey AUPaY TO ypa- 


peva ovupbeyyerOa Kal ovvadery, 


tov 5 avddv émioropifew Kal azo- 
parrew exacroy thy Te poviy kat 
Tov Adyov apaipovpevov. ‘Av Aciro- 
cav ovv,” én, * OnBaiwv matdes, ov 
» , e, 2 ‘ cal 
yap toact Oiakeyer Oar’ piv dé rois 
"AOnvaios, ws of marépes Eyovot, 
> , > a \ Pe te / 
apxnyéris AOnva Kal matpoos Amd\= 
e ¢ 4 » , 
ov €ariv, oy 7 pev Eppive Tov avdrdv, 
¢ ‘i ‘ \ > \ ce a ” 
6 Oe kat tov avdrnrny e&édexpe. 
Aristotle hints that the objection 
of Athene to the avdAds was based 
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We have not yet, however, said (Aristotle continues, c. 7. 
1341 b 19) whether all harmonies and rhythms should be 
used with a view to education or only some of them, nor 
whether the answer we give to this question will hold also’ 
for those who are learning to sing and play with an educa- 
tional object, or, on the other hand, whether in their case 
the further question will not have to be considered, what is 
the relative educational value of rhythm and of melody, 
and whether music good in rhythm or good in melody 
should be preferred!. Those who desire a full treatment 
of these questions must be referred to the works of those 
musicians and philosophical inquirers on the subject of 
musical education who have dealt with them: we can only 
treat of them in outline. 

The melo- Philosophers have divided melodies into three classes— 


tae (a Mn) ethical melodies (76ixa), those connected with action (mpak- 
pee oe tixd), and those which stir enthusiasm (éyOovovacrika)—and 
rectly have allotted a particular kind of harmony to each; and 
Eat vat: we have recognized that music should be used for many 


are a purposes—for education, for the purging of the emotions 
a ies (xka0apots), for the intellectual use of leisure (d.aywy7), and for 


pe recreation. We shall accordingly find an use for all three 
astic, €ac 


enrt having kinds of harmonies, but we shall use with a view to educa- 
Pee tat. tion only those which are most ethical, and reserve the 


mony of two other kinds for occasions when we listen to the per- 
its own. : : : 
With a. fOrmances of others, instead of playing ourselves. For 


view to though it might be thought that harmonies which arouse 
education 


those har- feelings of enthusiasm or fear or pity, and purge these 
ae emotions, are useful only to a few over-fraught spirits, this 
most ethi- is not really so: all are more or less in need of music of 


icons this kind and relieved by it*. The melodies also which 


on graver grounds than its inci- valuable for their educational 
dental distortion of a handsome effect, so that the educational 
face (1341 b 4sqq.). value of a harmony is not the 
1 It would seem, in fact, from only thing to be considered in the 
the close of c. 7 (1342 b 29 sqq.), choice of music to be practised 
that boys learning to sing and _ by those learning to sing and 
play should practise harmonies play. 
like the Lydian, which are at once “Contrast Plato’s view of the 
suitable to their tender age and_ effect of poetry which calls forth 
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purge emotion are similarly productive of innocent pleasure. such as the 
Melodies and harmonies of this nature may therefore be 


allowed to professional show-performers. 


Nay more, we 


‘must make provision for the inferior type of auditor which 
cannot fail to be found in a State in which artisans and Music is 


Doric, 
though for 
the other 
purposes 
for which 


useful— 


day-labourers will have to exist; we must not leave these the purging 
classes without musical entertainments and competitions 


suitable for their moments of recreation. 
this kind the use of an inferior kind of music is allowable 


of the emo- 
tions, the 


For audiences of intellectual 


use of 


> leisure, 


but only for them. With a view to education the Doric and recre- 


tion—the 


harmony is to be used, and any other which those who Sik: kinds 
have studied both philosophy and music may recommend. 
The Doric harmony is at once the quietest and the most used. 
expressive of manliness; it is also a mean between ex- 
tremes, neither too high-strung in feeling nor too relaxed. 
The Phrygian harmony, which had met with approval from 


Plato in the Republic, is held by Aristotle to be unfit for 


use in education, as being nearly akin to the atvAds and the 
dithyramb, and expressive of Bacchic excitement. 

A few other remarks follow, and then the Fifth Book 
breaks off without entering on the subject of rhythms, 
which had been announced for treatment. 


of harmony 
may be 


The whole discussion shows how powerful was the On Aris- 
influence of music on the Greek mind, and how closely 
its influence had been studied; ‘ethical’ melodies had and its 
been parted off from those which stimulated to action!” 
and from those again which at once excited and purged 


strong emotion (Rep. 605 C sqq.). 
He regards it as simply weaken- 
ing to the character, whereas 
Aristotle sees that both it (Poet. 6. 
1449 b 27) and music of a similar 
kind have theiruse. On the other 
hand, in Laws 790 C-791 B, Plato 
goes far to anticipate the view of 
Aristotle, though it is rather to 
physical movement, or physical 
movement accompanied by music, 
than to music alone, that he ap- 
pears to ascribe the soothing and 
calming influences of which he 


speaks. If we may trust Aris- 
toxenus, the notion of kda@apo.s 
by music originated with the 
Pythagoreans (Aristox. Fr. 24: 
Miller, Fr.9 Histe Gre 2s 280;6 of 
IIvOayopikol, ws edn “Apiord€evos, 
kaddpoes €xpavtTo Tov pev Topatos 
dua ths latpuxns, THs de Wuyns dia 
TS ovelkns). 

1 Oarsmen, reapers, and vine- 
dressers (Philodem. de Musica, 4. 
8. 6sqq.) found encouragement, 
when at work, in music, no doubt 
of this kind. 


totle’s view 
of Music 
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emotion, with a distinctness quite unfamiliar to ourselves: 
‘We only want a closer analysis to detect the same 
qualities in our own composers. Much of the best music 
we now hear is unduly exciting; it feeds vain long- 
ings, indefinite desires, sensuous regrets}. Aristotle, we 
_ see, is careful to keep the minds of the young out of 
the way of exciting or enervating music, and to. use in 
their education quiet airs expressive of manly feeling. 
Not all the tunes, perhaps not all the hymn-tunes we 
use in the. education of the young, would be approved 
by him. 

He differs from Plato in recognizing a variety of 
legitimate uses for music. Plato had tolerated it in the 
Republic only so far as it contributes to virtue. Aristotle 
tries to see it in its whole relation to human life. It isa 
source of harmless pleasure and has legitimate claims to 
recognition on this ground *. It is ‘sweet after toil ’—a plea- 
surable and restful recreation for the wearied. It is, like 
tragedy (Poet. 6. 1449 b 27), a means of freeing the ‘ oer- 
fraught heart’ from an excessive accumulation of emotion. 
In it, again, we have a means of making an intellectual use 
of leisure. It is, lastly, of use in forming the character. It 
brings before us, more vividly than the ‘hints’ (onpeta) of 
painting and sculpture, ‘images’ (6uo.épara) of character and 
action, and if care is taken in the early years of life that 
the character and action reproduced in the music practised 
are good, it habituates the mind to the love of that which 
is good and noble and to a distaste for that which is not 
so. In order fully to understand the importance of the 
part assigned by /Aristotle to music in the development 
of the ozovdatos, we must bear in mind that to him, unlike 
some modern moralists, a man is not really virtuous unless 
he finds pleasure in the exercise of virtue. It is precisely 
this identification of the good and the pleasurable that | 
music is the earliest means of producing. ve 


* See Mr. Mahaffy, Old Greek of the institution of several pro- 
Education, p. 73. perty (2. 5. 1263.a 40sqq.). 
* He had said the same thing 
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For each of these purposes Music has appropriate 
melodies, harmonies, and instruments. For education we 
must use only the most ‘ ethical’ melodies, the Dorian har- 
mony’, and the lyre. But it does not follow that we must 
with Plato expel from the State all melodies, harmonies, 
and instruments, that are not fit for educational use. 
Aristotle goes so far as to allow, even in his best State, of 
the use, in public entertainments and competitions, of 
music suitable to the taste of auditors of an inferior type, 
féeling quite secure that his citizens will not be corrupted 
by it, for they will find it repulsive and not attractive to 
their well-trained taste. The music that will please them 
will be ennobling music; they will not need to be 
guarded as if they were children from every possibility 
of harm (cp. 4 (7). 17. 1336b 21-23). Aristotle desires to 
give music, as he also desires to give tragedy and even 
comedy, its full natural verge and scope. He is more 
careful than Plato had been not to impoverish the life 
of his State, or to curtail its opportunities of making 
a rational use of leisure; he wishes its enjoyment of the 
goods of civilized existence to be full and complete. 


Aristotle’s scheme of education, in the form in which it On Aris- 
has come down to us, closes abruptly without even com- ke ee 
pleting the subject of music, for as to the rhythms which education. 
are to be used and as to the relative educational value 
of rhythm and tune we are left altogether in the dark, 
though we look for some treatment of both these subjects 
(cp. c. 7. 1341b 24 sqq.). We hear nothing with regard 
to the use of poetry or dancing in education—subjects 
which Plato had considered at length—nor is anything 
said with regard to the use of prose-recitation, which 
Plato had recommended in the Laws. When the subject 
of Poetry comes to be treated in the Poetics, we find it 
treated not’from a social or educational, but from a 


1 This rule appears to be so far commended in the case of boys 
modified in c, 7. 1342b 29 sqq., learning to sing and play. 
that the Lydian harmony is re- 
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literary point of view. Above all, the inquiry breaks off 
before the culminating epoch of education is reached— 
that in which the reason is developed, not indirectly 
through the likings, but directly. Our latest glimpse 
of the youthful object of Aristotle’s care is obtained at 
the moment when at the age of 19 or thereabouts he 
is committed for the first time to the tender mercies of 
the sterner form of yuyvacrtixn, and left, we do not exactly 
know for what period, but probably till the age of 21, in 
the hands of the gymnastic trainer. We cannot tell 
whether Aristotle was about to follow the example of 
Plato! and to crown his scheme of early education with 
a long course of philosophical study, but some direct 
training of the reason was probably intended to begin 
at 21% 

The main novelty in Aristotle's treatment of the subject 
of education, if we compare it with Plato’s, seems to be his 
fuller and more reasoned adoption of the principle that its 
successive stages are to be adjusted to those of the physical 
and psychological development of the individual*’—that the 
body, the appetites, and the reason are to be successively 
taken in hand as they successively develope, but that the 
training of the body should be such as to develope healthy 
appetites, and the training of the appetites such as to 
develope the reason. His scheme consequently differs from 
those of Plato* in making gymnastic training of the right 
kind the main business of the earlier years of life, in 


* Rep. 537 sqq. 

2 As Aristotle does not, like 
Plato, find the root of right con- 
duct in speculative insight, but 
distinguishes the sources of @pdvn- 
ots and codia, it would have been 
interesting to know by what train- 
ing of the reason he proposed to 
develope gpdvnots. Perhaps, if 
we were in possession of his views 
on this subject, we might find that 
in relation to it, no less than in 
his treatment of practical philoso- 
phy generally, he would adhere 
less closely than we might expect 


to the principle laid down in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. 

* Plato had already said (Laws 
653) that the tastes and disposi- 
tion of boys must be trained before 
their’reason is trained. 

# See Sus.*, Note 970, for a 
sketch of the schemes of education 
set forth by Plato in the Republic, 
and Laws. Plato’s scheme of 
education in the Republic is, it 
should be observed, intended for 
vdakes and dpyovres—Aristotle’s 
for citizens generally. 
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beginning other training later—at puberty instead of the 
age of 10, as in the State of the Laws (809 E)—and in 
devoting only three years instead of six or more to ‘studies 
other than that of gymnastics’ (rots dAAous wadhwact, 5 (8). 
4. 1339 a 4 sqq.). 

They both, however, agree in the important view that \ 
school is a place for forming the tastes and giving a right _ 
direction to the appetites and likings, for inspiring a love 
of all that is noble and a distaste for that which is the 
reverse, rather than for pouring in knowledge or directly 
developing the reason, though Plato finds room. before 
the age of 18 (which Aristotle cannot positively be said _ 
to do) for the beginnings of mathematical education. / 
Hence it is that gymnastic and music are accepted by 
them as the main means of education in youth. Looking 
forward as they both perhaps did to a long course of 
education carried on till middle life, they did not need to 
make youth a time for the rapid acquisition of a mass of 
positive knowledge. They held that the main business of 
school-education is the formation of the tastes and cha- 
racter, and that the studies which are in place at school are 


studies adapted to this end?. 


such a study %. 


1 This cannot be proved as to 
Aristotle, but it is very probable. 
If we feel instinctively inclined to 
reject the idea of an education 
such as that designed by Plato, 
which did not close, at any rate 
for the Ze, till 35, we must bear 
in mind that the ancients not un- 
frequently became the pupils of 
instructors in rhetoric and philo- 
sophy at a ripe age, that Plato and 
Aristotle held years and experience 
to be needed for the study of some 
of the sciences, and that oral in- 
struction came more naturally to 
many Greeks than the reading of 
books, all the more so that it was 
usually conjoined with conversa- 
tional discussion. 

2 Plato speaks in one passage 
(Rep. 498 B) as if the main thing 


Music was pre-eminently 


The Greek youth was evidently unused to 


in the case of boys were to secure 
a sound and healthy body—pe- 
pakia pev Ovra kal mraidas petpakiodn 
maoeiav Kat Pirocodiay [det] pera- 
xetpilerOa, ray Te Twpudrov év o 
BXaoraver Te Kat avOpovtat ed para 
eripeheioOa, Umnpeciay diroaodia 
KT@pEvous’ mpotovans O€ THs HALKias, 
ev 7 Wuxi tedeotcba dpyerat, 
emureivery Ta exelyns yupvaowa. Plu- 
tarch, unlike Aristotle, would 
have children ‘accustomed from 
their earliest years to receive their 
lessons and instruction mingled 
with philosophic reason, that so 
they may come at last as kind and 
familiar friends to philosophy’ (de 
Recta Ratione Audiendi, c. 2). 

* The argument is occasionally 
used at the present day, that 
literature is preferable to physical 


Bba2 
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the hard intellectual efforts, which later ages with more or 
less success have sought to impose upon boys, and the 
attractiveness of music was a fact in its favour. It was 
attractive, and yet powerful as a means of imperceptibly 
winning the mind to virtue. vA boy needs to be won to the 
side of virtue long before his reason can be appealed to, 
and this can be done through music. Music reproduces 
character, and one who has learnt in youth to love noble 
music will have learnt with the help of the musical image 
(Guolwpua) to love all that is noble in character and action. 
Premature attempts to make a boy understand why this 
or that is right are out of place: let him learn to love 
what is right first and wait till later to learn why it is so. 
Enough will have been done, if at twenty-one years of age 
he turns out to possess a robust, agile, and healthy 
physique, correct likings, and a disposition to which all 
that is ignoble is distasteful. 

Aristotle’s scheme of youthful education stands in marked 
contrast to that plan of encyclopaedic study which Milton 
sketches in his treatise on Education, and still more to the 
training which the late Mr. J. S. Mill appears to have re- 
ceived from his father. As its outcome at the age of twenty- 
one, we may imagine a bronzed and hardy youth, healthy in 
body and mind, lithe and active, able to bear hunger and hard 
physical labour, skilled in wrestling, running, and leaping, 
but also able to sing and play the lyre, not untouched by 
studies which awake in men the interests of civilized beings 
and prepare them for a right use of leisure in after-years, 
and though burdened with little knowledge, possessed of 
an educated sense of beauty and an ingrained love of what 
is noble and hatred of all that is the reverse. He would 
be more cultured and human than the best type of young 
Spartan, more physically vigorous and more reverential, 
though less intellectually developed, than the best type of 
young Athenian—a nascent soldier and servant of the State, 


science and mathematics asasub- Plato and Aristotle use this argu- 
ject of youthful education, because ment in favour of music. 
of its influence on the character. 
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not, like most young Athenians of ability, a nascent orator. 
And as he would only be half-way through his education at 
an age at which many Greeks had finished theirs, he would 
be more conscious of his own immaturity. We feel at 
once how different he would be from the clever lads who 
swarmed at Athens, youths with an infinite capacity for 
picking holes and capable of saying something plausible 
on every subject under the sun. 

The aim of Aristotle is to produce a man who will be 
capable of playing successively a number of different parts 
—of being first a soldier, and then a ruler or judge or 
philosopher, in his best State. He does not educate witha 
view to private life, or in the way most likely to develope 
one-sided genius, but rather with the aim of building up an 
ensemble of character suited to the ideal society and to the 
duties which it successively imposes on the citizen. 

Education with us is so inseparable from instruction and 
the communication of knowledge, that we can hardly enter 
into a scheme which finds so little time in youth for 
serious intellectual study, and makes its main aim till 
the age of twenty-one the formation of the tastes and 
character—a matter which we deal with only indirectly. 
Aristotle declines to give a direct training to the intellect, 
till he has first laid a solid foundation of character. In his 
view the object of youthful education is to produce a being 
who will find his happiness in the exercise of the moral 
and intellectual virtues—to whom not only vice, but an 
over-estimate of external and bodily goods, will be dis- 
tasteful—who will live for the noblest things that men can 
live for, simply because to do otherwise would be painful to 
him. No higher conception of the aim of education could 
well be formed, and we see every day how much character 
has to do even with purely intellectual achievements. Yet 
perhaps Aristotle delays unduly the cultivation of the in- 
tellect. We may doubt whether the youths who gathered 
round Socrates would have been content with a diet of 
yupvaotiky and povorky, till they reached the due official age 
—content to postpone all deeper problems and to silence 
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for a time the stirrings of reason. It has already been 
remarked that Aristotle seems occasionally to overrate the 
immaturity of youth and its contrast with manhood. But 
if he postpones the appeal to reason, it is in order that it 
may be all the more effectual when it is made. His view 
that no education is good which does not culminate in 
rationality—-in a reasoned perception of truth, goodness, 
and beauty—that to be educated is to be in the best sense 
rational, is one which possesses permanent value. 

To him as to Plato, the production of a fully and har- 
moniously developed man (omovdaios) is the work of years, 
and the final result of a laborious and long-continued 
system of habituation’, commencing in the regulation of 
marriage, and culminating in the development of the reason. 
Hence his sense of the importance of the social and po- 
litical environment of the individual. 





Our attempt to sketch the ideal State of Aristotle, so 
far as it is known to us, is now complete, but it remains to 
trace its genesis, and to view it in relation to previous ideals 
and to the results of earlier inquiry. 


The actual State, whether Greek or barbarian, Aristotle 
tells us, was little conscious of a distinct aim, but so far 
as an aim was impressed on its institutions, it was com- 
monly that of supremacy and empire (76 xpareiv, 4 (7). 2. 
1324b 5 sqq.). He traced written laws or unwritten 
customs tending to this end at Carthage no less than in 
the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States—among the Persians 
of Asia no less than the Thracians, Macedonians, Scy- 
thians, Celts, and Iberians of Europe. We hear of writers 
on politics who took the same view, and glorified Lycurgus 
because he had taught those for whom he legislated ‘to win 
empire over many by teaching them how to face perils’ 


(4 (7). 14. 1333 b 16-21). 


1 Cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1.1103b23,0v  evOvs ex véwy ebiferOat, GAXa Tap- 
puxpov ovy Stapeper' rd ovTws ) OUTws —Trodv, peaddov Se Td Tay. 
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Most authors of ‘best constitutions, however, appear to 
have followed a different path. They concerned them- 
selves especially with questions relating to the distribution 
of property, holding that civil discord always arose in 
relation to property (2. 7. 1266a 36 sqq.). They thus 
seem to have made the avoidance of civil discord (ordous) 
their aim. It is true, of course, that internal harmony is a 
main condition of success in war, so that the two aims did 
not lie far apart?. 

They probably inherited their view of the importance of 
a due regulation of property from some of the earliest 
legislators of Greece—men, for instance, like Pheidon of 
Corinth (2. 6. 1265b 12 sqq.). One main object of early 
legislation seems to have been the maintenance of the 
original number of lots of land. It is probable that the 
citizen-body in many early States, and especially in colonies 
and States founded on conquest, consisted only of those 
who owned one or more of the lots into which the territory 
was at the outset divided. We gather, at all events, that 
the plan followed at Aphytis, a city of the Thrace-ward 
region (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 14 sqq.), by which the owner of a 
fraction of one of the original lots was accounted a citizen, 
was an exceptional one. It is easy to see that a citizen- 
body thus composed was in a somewhat dangerous position. 
A large body of non-citizens was likely to grow up around 
this nucleus of privileged persons, and if, as no doubt 
frequently happened, the numbers of the privileged dwindled 
through the union of more lots than one inthe same hands, 
the state of things which we find existing at an early date 
in many Greek States could hardly fail to arise. Power 
would be in the hands of a few families, girt round by a 
‘hungry people’ creeping ever nigher. To keep power in 
their hands it was essential to maintain their numbers, and 
with this aim the owners of the lots were often forbidden to 

1 Another characteristic of od ydp dy éxaoros é€v yxpeia yiyyyntat, 
ordinary speculation about law  rovro (nret yoy mapadepevos, 6 pev 
was its fragmentary character ta mept TaV KAnpov kal emiKh i pov, 


(Plato, Laws 630E, ov3’ dep of 6 Oe THs aikias mépt, GAAou Oe ahha 
Tav viv On mpotiOepevoe Cnrovow* arra pupia Tolatra). 
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alienate or mortgage them’, the giving of dowries and the 
marriage of heiresses were strictly regulated, the possession 
of land in excess of a certain amount was made illegal, and 
power to adopt a son was often conceded. If war and 
famine and pestilence did not sufficiently reduce the 
numbers of the unenfranchised population, it was usually 
possible to fall back on the resource of founding a colony, 
or perhaps the perils of the governing class might be 
opportunely lessened by the growth of commerce and 
manufactures. We can readily understand how it happened 
that many States were glad to have a number of colonies 
connected with them, which served as outlets not only 
for their produce and their manufactures, but also for their 
surplus population. A further danger arose from the 
circumstance that the lots do not seem to have been 
necessarily, or perhaps even commonly, equal. Phaleas of 
Chalcedon is said to have been the first to propose legis- 
lation for the purpose of making them equal (2. 7. 1266a 39). 
His views were apparently put forth in the form of a 
‘best constitution, but he trod in the steps of the early 
legislators to whom we have referred; at all events he 
hoped everything from the plan of giving every one the 
same amount of land. 

Pythagoras? saw deeper and devised a remedy which 
proved, for a time at least, effectual. He seems to have 
been a citizen of Samos in the days when Samos was 
mistress of the seas, and is said, not improbably, to have 
emigrated to escape from the rule of Polycrates. Tyrants 
were foes to éraipia: (7 (5). 11. 1313a 41), and an €raupia 
was precisely what Pythagoras aimed at founding®. He 


1 According to Plato (Rep. the Lacedaemonian, which, as we 


552 Asq.: cp. 556A), this whole- 
some measure, as he considers it, 
was not commonly adopted in oli- 
garchies, for the rich oligarchs in 
power would be unwilling to lose 
the chance of stripping spend- 
thrifts of their possessions and 
thus growing richer themselves. 
He seems to regard it rather as 
congenial to a constitution like 


know from Aristotle (Pol. 2. 9. 
1270a 19), put a stigma both on 
the sale and on the purchase of 
patrimonies. 

? It is not intended to suggest 
that Phaleas was prior in date to 
Pythagoras, which is far from 
likely. Nothing is known of the 
date of Phaleas. 

* Besides, the rule of a tyrant 
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carried his ascetic aims to a region which lived for material 
enjoyments. ‘Among the Achaéans of South Italy,’ says 
Mommsen ', ‘ the spit was for ever turning on the hearth.’ 
He appears to have found Croton in the hands of a limited 
body of citizens, whose power was waning, and to have 
given a new lease of life to the oligarchical constitution, 
not by methods such as those we have noticed, but by 
breathing a new and more ethical spirit into the rule of the 
Few. He sought out the best of the young nobles of 
Croton and other cities, taught them to live an ascetic life 
of temperance and friendship, and formed them into a 
brotherhood which ultimately brought not only Croton 
but several other cities of South Italy under its direction. 
His originality consisted in this, that he was at once a 
philosopher, the founder of a religion, and the head of a 
brotherhood. No one quite like him appears ever to 
have existed in Greece. More lessons than one were to 
be learnt from his career. It proved, in the first place, 
that philosophers could ‘be kings, and that the dream of 
Plato was a dream that had once come true. Philosophy 
had once upon a time established her competence to rule, 
and would not easily forget that she had done so, or cease 
to make her voice heard in the politics of Greece. Occa- 
sionally, in fact, we find philosophers actually ruling in 
Greece. The saying ran that Thebes never flourished till 
it was ruled by philosophers (Rhet. 2. 23. 1398b 18). The 
careers of Epaminondas, Archytas, Dion, and others showed 
that philosophers sometimes made noble rulers. More 
usually, however, we find philosophers the advisers of 
rulers, and this perhaps was their true function. In the 


would be especially hateful to an 
ascetic like Pythagoras, if only 
because tyrants commonly lived 
luxurious lives. 
1 History of Rome, 1.143 E. T. 
? His appearance at Croton may 
be compared to the appearance of 
Calvin at Geneva. When Calvin 
came to Geneva, it ‘ was apparently 
in a state of political, ecclesiastical, 
and moral decay . .. Anunbridled 


love of pleasure, a reckless wan- 
tonness, a licentious frivolity had 
taken possession of Genevan life, 
while the State was the plaything 
of intestine and foreign feuds... 
It was a commonwealth torn to 
pieces by party spirit, the inde- 
pendence of which wasendangered’ 
(Hausser, Period of the Reforma- 
tion, I. 314 E.T.). 
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one way or the other, Greek philosophers found means of 
exercising political influence, and their influence was com- 
monly an ennobling and moderating influence. It is, 
perhaps, because the spheres of philosophy and _ politics 
were so little held apart, that Plato and Aristotle conceive 
the problem of political philosophy in the practical way 
they do—that their aim is to come to the rescue of the 
Greek State, and to make it as much as possible what it 
ought to be. 

The career of Pythagoras also showed how much could 
be done by education and by regulating men’s habits of 
life. A whole group of States had been mastered by . 
a handful of carefully trained nobles. If a sect could do 
so much, what might not a State do, which set to work 
in the same way! is 

Nor was this all. Plato was greatly influenced by the 
Pythagorean doctrines’, and if Aristoxenus’ account of 
them is not unduly coloured by his Peripateticism?, we 
can trace their influence even in the Politics of Aristotle. 
We do not learn from Aristoxenus how the Pythagoreans 
connected their ethical and social teaching with the nume- 
rical basis of their Ontology, though a connexion may often 
be conjectured. They taught that ‘there was no greater 
evil than the absence of rule (dvapyia): the secret of safety 
for man is to have somebody over him®.’ Here we are 
reminded of a well-known passage of Plato’s Laws (942 A 
sqq-). ‘Men were to be full of reverence for gods and 
daivoves, and, after them, for their parents and the laws’ 
(Aristox. Fragm. 19: cp. Plato, Laws 917 A). ‘It was 
right to adhere to the ancestral laws of the State, even if 
they were a little inferior to others*.’ Here they went 
even beyond Plato, whose desire for fixity of law did not 
induce him absolutely to prohibit all change (Laws 769 D: 
cp. 772 A-D). Aristotle perhaps has the Pythagorean 


' See Prof. Lewis Campbell, members of the sect (Fragm. 12: 
Introduction to the Politicus of Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. 2. 
Plato, p. xx. sqq. 275). 4 

? He seems to have been ac- SAristoxe nia; 


quainted with some still surviving * Aristox. Fr. 19. 
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doctrine in his mind in a passage of the Politics (2. 8. 
1269 a 14 sqq.). ‘The relation between rulers and ruled 
was thus conceived by them:—the rulers were not only 
to be men of knowledge, but loving to those they ruled, 
and the ruled were not only to be obedient but fond of 
their rulers!.’ There was, it would seem, to be a ‘har- 
mony of contraries’ in the State as in the Universe’. 
Rulers and ruled were to be friends, and when Aristotle 
tells us that some found in ‘good-will’ the true basis of the 
relation between master and slave, he may be referring 
to the Pythagoreans. Order and proportion, limit and 
measure were to them the life-breath of virtue, and also 
of the State: here again was a doctrine which profoundly 
influenced later speculation. They had their views as to 
the begetting and education of children (Aristox. Fr. 18, 
20); they commended a sparing diet; their enthusiasm 
for mathematics passed to Plato, their high estimate of 
gymnastic, and still higher estimate of music, passed not 
only to Plato but to Aristotle; their ascetic brotherhood 
was a brotherhood of close friends who freely shared all 
they had with each other, and may have served as the 
model for the class of guardians in Plato’s Republic, 
besides helping: to suggest to Aristotle that ‘common use’ 
of property which he recommends (cp. Diod. 10. 3. 5: 
10. 4.1). A saying ascribed by Aristoxenus to Pytha- 
goras ran: gvyadevtéoy Taon pnxarvy Kal TepiKomTéoy Tupt 
Kal o1onp® Kal pnxavatls mavtotats amd wev odpuatos vdcor, and 
d& Wox7s dpablav, koiWlas 5€ ToAvTEAELAY, TOAEWS HE OTACLY, 
oixov 5€ dixoppoovyynv, duod 5€ TmavTwv dyetpiav (Fragm. 8: 
Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 273). Compare the turn of Plato’s 
language in Laws 942 C, rip 8 dvapytav é€ayperéov €x Tavtds 
Tod Blov amdvtwv tov avOpémwv Te kal Tév tm dvOpadTovs 
Onplwv, and 739 C, cal maon pnxavy TO Aeyouevov tdov TavTa- 
xd0ev ex tod Blov amay éfypnrar. Their dogma of the 
metempsychosis seems to be unconnected with the rest 
of their tenets, but it supplied a fresh motive for virtue. 


1 Aristox. Fr. 18. 
2 Cp. Philolaus, Fragm. 3 (Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 1). 
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The ruling brotherhood appears to have been over- 
thrown by a popular outbreak at Croton; it is, indeed, 
surprising that the ascendency of a philosophical coterie 
should have been tolerated at all. But Pythagoreanism 
long survived this blow, and gave to Greece, in later days, 
two of its noblest statesmen, Epaminondas and Archytas: 
no other school could claim to have trained rulers equally 
great. In its original form Pythagoreanism was fatal to 
the authority of the State, for it set on foot a brotherhood 
whose power overrode the local authority of the separate 
States; and we notice that at this point Plato and Aristotle 
wholly diverge from Pythagorean traditions, for their prin- 
ciple always is to make the City-State the source of autho- 
rity. But it is impossible not to see how much both of 
them, and especially Plato, owe to Pythagoreanism. 


When we pass from Pythagoras to Hippodamus of 
Miletus, we pass from a great personality whose work 
stood the test of a stormy time to the mere author of 
a shadowy ideal. Before the ideal of Hippodamus took 
shape, great events had happened. Persia had been driven 
back not only from Greece, but from the Aegean coast: 
perhaps the turning-point of Greek history had been passed, 
and the policy of Cimon had been vanquished by that of 
Pericles. Cimon’s gallant attempt to hold together the 
two leading powers of the Greek world, the Athenian and 
Lacedaemonian States, may have already failed, and the 
Periclean scheme of an absolute democracy at Athens, out- 
spoken antagonism to the Lacedaemonians, and a pro- 
nounced Imperialism in relation to the allies may have 
already triumphed over the policy of ‘friendship among 
Greeks and war with the barbarians,’ with fatal ultimate 
results to the unity of Greece and to the internal harmony 
of every Greek State. Hippodamus was largely employed 
by Pericles; he laid out the Peiraeus for him in broad 
rectangular streets, he built Thurii; but there are indica- 
tions in his ideal that he can hardly have sympathised with 
the unmixed Periclean democracy. 
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He had one advantage over Pythagoras; his connexion 
with Athens placed him at the very centre of the Greek 
world. But he is not treated by Aristotle with much 
respect, and we know from the Republic that philosophers 
who began by being reyvira: were not favourably viewed 
by Plato (Rep. 495 C sq.). Like the sophist Hippias1, he 
seems to have had crotchets about dress, and Aristotle, 
who takes ‘account of the life of a philosopher in judging 
of his claims to authority”, evidently thinks the less of 
Hippodamus for his eccentric fancies. He belonged to 
the brilliant and aspiring generation which immediately 
followed the Persian wars—a generation which threw itself 
with ardour into every department of study (mdons trrovro 
padhnoews, 5 (8). 6.1341 a 31)—and we find him described 
not only as a physical philosopher®, but also as the first 
man who without experience as a statesman attempted 
to express an opinion with respect to the best constitution. 

His aim was not, like that of Phaleas, the mere avoidance 
of civil disturbance, but the founding of a well-ordered and 
powerful State. Aristotle seems to be struck with his 
threefold divisions of things, and to think him fanciful. The 
population, the territory, laws and lawsuits, verdicts of | 
juries, subjects of administration, all, he thought, fell easily 
into three groups or sections. This feature may point to 
Pythagorean influences (cp. de Caelo, 1. 1. 268a 10 sqq.) 4, 
or it may reflect the influence of the philosophy of Ion of 
Chios®, if indeed Ion did not himself derive his ‘triad’ 


1 Plato, Hipp. Min. 368 B sqq. 

Meurer, Nicsio. 2. 1172 b 15 
sq.: I. 3. 1095b14sq. Cp. also 
Rhet. ad Alex. 39. 1445 b 29 sqq. 

3 The view is expressed in a 
fragment ascribed to the Pytha- 
gorean Archytas, that the nature 
of the Whole must be studied, if 
any department of it is to be 
studied successfully. Kad@s pou 
Soxodvre (of mept IIvOaydpav) rd 
mept ta padnuata Oiayv@vat, kal 
ovGéy aroroy GpOas aitws Tepi Exag- 
tov Gewpév. Ilept yap ras trav dw 
gicios Kadas Stayvdvres, Eeddov 


Kal mwepl TOV KaTa pépos, oid ert, 
deta Oat (Mullach, Fragm. Philos. 
Gry ii §64): 
- * The carefulness of Hippoda- 
mus about oaths and his dread of 
perjury may also be indications of 
Pythagoreanism (Diod. Io. 9. 2). 
®> The following passage from 
the Tpraypds of Lon of Chios— 
perhaps its opening passage—has 
been preserved by Harpocration 
(s.v."Iwv) : dpx7 dé (75 corr. Lobeck, 
Agl. p. 722) ot rov Adyov. Ildvra 
Tpla Kal m\€éov TovdEe mA€ov €Laacov 
(kal ovre mA€ov ovTe €Aagoor, Corr. 
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theory from Pythagoras. Ion was a friend of Cimon, and 
opposed to Pericles and the extreme democratic party ; 
he may very well have been a friend of his fellow-Ionian, 
Hippodamus. Hippodamus’ division of the citizens into 
three classes—warriors, cultivators, and artisans—is quite 
opposed to democratic sentiment, for in democracies ‘all 
men shared in all functions’ (weréyovo. rdvres TavTwv, 4 (7). 
g. 1328 b 32); it savours rather of Egypt or the Lace- 
daemonian State. His laying out of the Peiraeus per- 
haps already reproduced the straight thoroughfares of 
Babylon. The military class was to be maintained from 
public land specially assigned to it, like the military 
caste in Egypt. He perhaps thought that cultivators 
and artisans made bad soldiers; at all events, he ex- 
cluded them from the use of arms, though not from 
political rights, for they were to have a voice in the 
election of magistrates, and apparently, though this is not 
distinctly stated, to sit on dicasteries. We do not learn 
whether office was to be confined to members of the 
military class; Aristotle himself does not seem to have 
known how this was to be (1268 a 20), but, as he says, 
the two other classes can hardly have been eligible for 
the more important offices (1268 a 23). Aristotle's remark 
is evidently correct, that the cultivators, who bear no arms, 
and still more the artisans, who have neither arms nor 
land, would be at the mercy of the military class. If 
Hippodamus was against a popular army, he was also 
unfavourable to the democratic institution of the lot, for 
which he would in all cases substitute election. His dicas- 
teries were to be controlled by an elective Supreme Court 
of old men, which would not, indeed, possess, as the 


Bentl. Ep. ad Mill. p. 67) TOUT@Y 
TpL@v. “Evos EKaOTOV apern TpLus, 
ovuveois Kai Kparos Kal TUXN: Me 
Isocr. de Antid. S§ 268, "Iav & ov 
mrelw Tpi@v (SC. TO ektOiag én etvat 
Tay ovrwy). See Miiller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 2. 49. Democritus also wrote 
a work called Tyrroyévera: rTovto 
d€ éarw (adds Diogenes. Laertius, 


9. 46), Ore rpia yiverar e€& adris 
(Pallas or Wisdom), ad mavra ra 
avOpamwa ovvéxec—namely, ed o- 
yilecOa, eye KaX@s, O6pOGs mpat- 
rew (see Zeller’s note, Gr. Ph. I. 
831.6, and the references he gives). 
The fancy seems to have been 
popular in that age. 
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Areopagus would seem at one time to have done at 
Athens, the right to supervise the administration of the 
State’, but was nevertheless to have a power which the 
Areopagus had not—that of reversing and correcting the 
decisions of the dicasteries. It does not appear who 
were to say when these decisions were to be submitted 
to it for correction: all we are told is that they were to 
come before the Court, when they were not thought 
correct; we do not learn who was to judge of this. 
Perhaps the Court itself. In that case its position and 
power would be almost greater than that of the Areo- 
pagus. If, on the other hand, the scheme is to be con- 
strued as allowing an appeal from the dicasteries to the 
supreme court, this was an arrangement which found no 
parallel in the judicial procedure of Athens. Open appeals 
against decisions of dicasteries were not recognized there ?. 
Even Plato in the Laws (767-8: cp. 956) allows only of 
appeals from the judgment of the magistrates (768 A) or 
of the judges of the village and the tribe (956 C), not from 
the judgment of the people. 

If the ideal scheme of Hippodamus was put forth in 
the high and palmy days of Athens, the fact is remarkable 
and reflects credit on his foresight, for he must have been 
already dissatisfied with the extreme democracy, one weak 
point in which—its dicasteries—he seems to have hit. It 
is not impossible that his scheme of a Court to control the 
dicasteries was suggested by his connexion as a Muilesian 
with the dependent allies of Athens, whose sentiments as 
to the Athenian dicasteries may be gathered not only from 
Thucydides, but from the paper on the Athenian Consti- 
tution which finds a place among the writings of Xenophon. 

His proposal that those who placed useful suggestions or 
discoveries at the service of the State should be rewarded 
was conceived in a more democratic spirit. A readiness 
to welcome valuable hints, whencesoever they might come, 
counted as a note of democracy (cp. Eurip. Suppl. 424 sqq.). 


1 Plutarch, Solon c. 19, erioko- 2 C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqa. 
mov TdavToy Kal PUAaka Tay voper. 1. § 145. 
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Aristotle evidently fears that it would give a stimulus to 
legislative innovation and constitutional change. 

Altogether the ideal constitution of Hippodamus bears 
traces of compromise and mixture. The possibility of a 
mixed government never occurs to Herodotus when he 
makes his Persian grandees discuss the comparative merits 
of monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy, but the scheme of 
Hippodamus is an effort, though perhaps a crude one, in 
that direction. His model would seem to be the Lace- 
daemonian State, if we may judge from his severance of 
the soldier-class from the cultivators and artisans, and 
from his institution of a Supreme Court of old men ap- 
pointed by election; yet he appears to contemplate the 
existence of popular dicasteries, and he seeks to estab- 
lish a more equal relation between his three classes than 
that which prevailed between Spartans, Perioeci, and 
Helots. 


Many men of his generation were, unlike him, unqualified 
admirers of the Lacedaemonian State. Jon praised it in 
the well-known lines which have been already quoted (p. 
325). It was a State, not of talk but of action and wisdom 
in action. It was a State whose life-breath was obedience 
to law. Law was the source even of the courage of its sons 
and of their alertness in battle’. Its citizens acquired their 
great qualities by submitting to a course of laborious train- 
ing. Submission to law and to the magistrates lay at the 
root of its greatness. Silence, obedience, endurance, the 
suppression of self—these were the qualities that made 
it what it was. 

Even the warmest friends of the Lacedaemonian State 
at Athens, however, betrayed in their mode of life that they 
were far from resembling its citizens. Cimon would hardly 
have been at home at Sparta, and Xenophon must have 
been conscious that his literary gifts and his interest in 
philosophy drew an impassable barrier between him and 
the State which he so greatly admired. To measure the 


+ Thuc. 1. 84. 5: L. Schmidt, Ethik d. alten Griechen, I. 174. 
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gulf which parted the Athenian ideal from the Lacedaemo- 
nian, we have only to read the Funeral Oration of Pericles 
in the record of Thucydides. In that eulogy of Athens there 
is a constant, though tacit, reference to her rival, and the 
feeling expressed is substantially this, that while the Lace- 
daemonian State purchased its greatness at an immense 
cost of civilization and elasticity of spirit, by keeping oratory 
and philosophy at a distance, by excluding aliens, by re- 
serving politics and the higher interests of human life for the 
few, and by insisting on a gloomy and laborious training, 
Athens combined greatness as a State with a life rich in 
human interest, shared in by all, pleasurable, spontaneous, 
and unconstrained’. The view of Aristotle was anticipated 
that the ideal State is that which enjoys ‘the most desir- 
able life ’—that it is of the essence of the State to realize 
the highest quality of life. But Pericles held that all men, 
even those who toiled for their daily bread, might share 
and ought to share in the things that give greatness to 
human life. Rich and poor must work together for this 
end. Here was an ideal which testified to a far greater 
faith in human nature and in the possibilities of social life 
than any other Greek ideal known to us; and Thucydides 
perhaps hints a sense that it was too high-pitched and 
unsubstantial, when he passes on from it to an account of 
the plague”. 

The time was one rather of sanguine aspiration and 
varied genius than of firm faith, or full knowledge, or even 
settled opinion. Aristotle would reply to Pericles that if a 


1 Pindar would have said of 
Pericles’ eulogy of Athens, that it 
omits to give the glory to God. 
Cretevin. 6. 73 Sqq. : 
ei yap tis é€oha meratae py ovv 
pakp® Tdve, 
moAXois coos Soxet wed’ adpdvav 
Biov Kopvogéeuev dpOo0Bovdro.ce pa- 
xavais* 

ta © ovk én avdpdot keira’ dai- 
pov de mapicxet, 

aAdor GdXov Urepbe Bdddov, adXdov 
& td xewpov. 
VOL. I. 


2 So again his record of the 
Melian Controversy immediately 
precedes his history of the Sici- 
lian disaster. Thucydides keeps 
himself and his point of view, 
which was not that of extreme, 
but rather of qualified democracy 
(8. 97. 2), a good deal in the back- 
ground, but his own contempora- 
ries were probably far more con- 
scious than we are in reading his 
history, that he was by no means 
a neutral in politics. 


Cec 
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State was to be all he pictured Athens as being, its citizens 
must be men of full virtue (c7ovdaio.), united by a common 
ethical belief, firmly held and followed in practice. Pericles 
had spoken of a ‘fear of the laws, but that was not 
enough!. And then again, Aristotle would ask, what means 
did Athens take to secure the permanence of the ‘spirit’ 
(rpémos) described by Pericles? Did Athens develope it 
by a well-considered course of education beginning in child- 
hood? Nothing of the kind. Aristotle charges the Greek 
State with universally neglecting even to give its citizens 
an education suitable to the constitution (7 (5). 9. 1310 a 
12 sqq.) and such as would contribute to its permanence. 

The early physical philosophy of Greece had now well- 
nigh received its death-blow: the philosopher had become 
a sceptic and simultaneously a teacher of ‘virtue,’ or rhetoric, 
or both, wandering from city to-.city and infinitely more 
ubiquitous and influential than his more believing prede- 
cessors. The Protagoras of Plato describes how these 
great teachers moved through Greece, each of them fol- 
lowed in his wanderings by a train of devoted admirers 
and winning fresh recruits wherever he went. 

The writings of the ‘sophists,’ as they are called, have 
perished or all but perished, and we are left to gather the 
nature of their teaching from the pages of their opponents, 
but it seems pretty clear that some of the most conspicuous 
men in the group of professional teachers which comes to 
the front in the latter half of the fifth century before Christ, 
brought the questioning spirit, which now prevailed in the 
treatment of physical and ontological questions, to bear 
on morals and politics. 

The first effect of their teaching, indeed, was inspiriting 
and stimulating. At a time when the ‘good and well- 
descended men’ (éc@Aoi ax’ éc0dGv) were still apt to claim 
a monopoly of virtue, men listened gladly to the offer 
which some of the sophists made to teach it to all?, 


' Anotherweakness of Periclean from the tribute of the allies, but 
Athens was that the resources we cannot be sure that Aristotle 
which enabled it to live this was alive to this defect. 
glorious life were largely derived * See Schmidt, Ethik der alten 
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and to teach it in a few short weeks or months. There 
can be no question that they did the world a service by 
awakening intellectual interest and stimulating the natural 
eagerness of the Greek race to excel. There was some- 
thing to be gained, no doubt, by sitting at the feet of a 
man of genius like Protagoras, however unsatisfactory his 
grasp of dialectic might seem to Socrates. 

The teaching of the myth which Plato puts in his mouth The myth 
is, indeed, quite in harmony with Greek traditional feeling, {77 


: i ie goras 
for it refers men to the State as the source of their virtue. (Plato, 


Men learn to be just by living in a well-ordered Hellenic oct 
State and breathing its atmosphere. They learn justice $44)- 
first from parents and nurses, next from teachers of poetry, 
music, and gymnastic, lastly from the voice of the State 
speaking through its laws. We do not gather that the 
instructions of the sophist or teacher of rhetoric are abso- 
lutely necessary for its production. Justice is the inheri- 
tance of all members of a civilized community, and this is 
why the knowledge of what is just ‘grows on every hedge?’. 
Here was another comfortable doctrine, too comfortable 
perhaps to be true. 

Plato agreed with Protagoras that justice (aids kal dixn) 
is the uniting principle in the State (yes, he would add, and 
in the soul of the individual also), that all members of 
a State need to possess a sense of justice, and that in 
every society a process of education goes on which in- 
sensibly communicates to the individual the ideas of right 
and wrong current in the society, but then he does not 
hold that the ideas thus communicated are necessarily 
correct, or that all men living in Hellenic States have 
a true notion of justice. The theory of Protagoras not 
only pointed to democracy, but implied that a knowledge 


Griechen, 1. 158-162, whose work 
will be found here as elsewhere 
instructive. Isocrates makes some 
comments on this offer in his 
Contra Sophistas, and Plato re- 
fers to high promises of this kind 
in Rep. 518 B sq. 

1 Plato perhaps has Protago- 


ras’ myth in view in Polit. 299 C, 
ovdey yap Sey ray vopav eivat cope- 
Tepov’ ovdeva yap ayvoeiy td Te 
iarpixkov kal TO vyteoy ovdé Td 
kuBepyntiKoy Kat vautikdy’ e&eivat 
yap TG Bovdopevo pavOdvery yeypap- 
péva kal marpia €On Keipeva. 
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of what is just comes insensibly to men bred up in a 
civilized society, and that no special study or effort is essen- 
tial for its acquisition. How mistaken this view was, is 
shown by the dialectical failure of Protagoras himself in the 
dialogue. For he turns out to be unable, notwithstand- 
ing all that he has said, to give a satisfactory account of 
virtue. Without dialectic the just cannot really be known. 
This is the point in which he is most at fault, though Plato 
would also probably dispute his identification of justice 
with the political art, and his assumption that the aim 
of human society is the preservation of the species. Still 
Protagoras is represented in this dialogue as holding law 
to be a source of virtue (324 A sqq.), and not a mere 
guarantee for the observance of men’s rights, which some 
sophists held it to be. The myth, indeed, appears to 
imply that whatever any State teaches as justice is sure 
to have a tendency to hold society together. The teaching 
of the State is always sound. The justice it inculcates 
is always absolute or natural justice’. A view ascribed 
to Protagoras in the Theaetetus (167 C) that whatever 
any State holds to be just is just for it, so long as it 
holds it to be just, betrays more consciousness of the 
possibilities of variation on the part of the State in this 
matter, but it still refers the individual to his State as the 
arbiter of justice, though only of a relative, not of an 
absolute justice. 


Other sophists are more distinctly credited with opinions 
imperilling the authority of the State. They marked off 
the ‘naturally just’ from the ‘conventionally just, and 
found but little of the former in existence. It is evident 
that the Greeks had been in the habit of tracing the 
social arrangements under which they lived to sources 
so venerable—the will of the Gods or Nature—that they 
were conscious of a painful and demoralizing shock when 


1 ‘Law appears inthe myth of and positive law is unknown to 
Protagoras as natural law: the the speaker’ (Zeller, Gr. Ph. I. 
later distinction between natural 1007). 
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they were told that many of them had only a conventional 
value. “T hey liked to find the hand of God or Nature 
in the laws of their State, yet now they learnt that only 
the immutable is natural, and that most laws varied from 
State to State and from epoch to epoch. Hippias, as we 
have seen, allowed only those laws to be divine which are 
accepted everywhere (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 19). Glaucon in 
the Republic, representing the doctrine of Thrasymachus 
(Rep. 358 E sqq.), goes further, and traces back all justice 
and law to a social compact?, the object of which is to 
prevent one man from wronging another. Doing injustice, 
according to this view, is by nature good, and suffering in- 
justice by nature evil, and the evil is greater than the good. 
As it is found to be impossible to get the good without the 
outbalancing evil, men tolerate justice as the lesser evil, and 
frame laws and agreements (fvv@jxas) to exclude both the 
doing and the suffering of wrong. A cognate view is as- 
cribed to the sophist Lycophron in the Politics (3. 9. 
1280b 10). ‘We see that the theories of a primitive social 
compact and of the limitation of the functions of the 
State to the protection of men’s rights took their origin 
at about the same time. To a Greek the authority of 
Law and the State would seem greatly impaired when 
it could no longer claim to rest on Nature. vy And then 
came the further question, how could a compact of this 
kind claim to hold good against the right of Force? If 
natural right existed at all, was it not identical with might ? 
The State thus became a scramble for power, and the 


, Cp. Laws 889E, Beovs, @ paxdpie, hold these views is thus explained 
eivat mparov pacw ovTou TEXYN, ov in the Republic (479): men look 
uoet, add Tot vopors, kal Tourous -only at ‘the many beautiful and 


@AXovs adAots, On EKacToL éavroioe 
Twepohdynoay vopoberovpevor” kal 
bn kal Ta Kaa puces pev GdXa etvat 
vou@ de é erTepa" ta dé 617) Stkaa ov 
eivat TO Tapamray dioet, aAN appro ~ 
Bynrovvras Siaredew addj dors Kal 
perariOepevous del travra’ a 8 ay 
perdbovrat Kat éray, Tore Kupta 
éxaora eival, yeyvopeva Téxyn Kal 
Trois vopots, GdA’ ov On Tun Hvoe. 
The way in which men come to 


the many just,’ not at ‘the one 
just and beautiful,’ which they 
cannot endure even to hear of, 
and they find that every one of 
these ‘many beautiful’ is easily 
made to appear also ugly, and 
each of the ‘many just’ unjust. 
The remedy for their scepticism 
is to become true philosophers 
and look to the Idea, which is 
ever the same. 
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forcible exercise of authority by the most powerful indi- 
vidual or group of individuals within it was accepted as 
normal and legitimate. In one State Democracy, in another 
Oligarchy, in another Tyranny had force on its side, and 
therefore the right to rule, so long at least as this was 
so. Tyranny was placed on a level with the two other 
constitutions, and the forcible empire of one State over 
others was justified on the same grounds. 

The view that Might is Right is one that needs no 
sophist to set it afloat—indeed Pindar had incautiously 
used language which was construed as stating it —but 
now we find it ascribed not only to sophists and their 
adherents, but to philosophers like Democritus*. The 
inquirers who expressed these views deserve the credit 
of being the first to recognize the fact that political 
supremacy gravitates to the side of superior Force. It 
is true, as Aristotle frequently remarks *, that the govern- 
ment of a State must have Force at its back, and it was 
well that attention should be drawn to the fact*. What 
they failed to see was, that while all governments must 
have Force behind them, the goodness or badness of a 
government, and therefore its claim to rule, depends on 
other considerations. 

Doctrines of this kind would be especially popular 
and especially dangerous in Athens at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War. Athens was holding together by 
force a recalcitrant empire; she was engaged in a task 
repugnant to Greek feeling, which always favoured local 
autonomy; and here were men who justified what she was 
every day doing®. But then if they justified the exercise 


1 Plato, Laws 690B: 714E: 


TO BovAdpevoy tiv modtteiav mAROOS 


Gorg. 484B; and Stallbaum’s rod pr BovdAopevov. 

notes. * “Physical force,’ it has been 
1 Stob. Floril. 47. 19, gvoet tO said, ‘however disguised, is the 

aipxeuv oikjnloy T@ Kpéogou. The ultimate basis and sanction of all 

expression, however, is) rather law.’ 


vague and may possibly not bear 
this meaning, 

e Bog.7 (5). 9. 1309 b 16, kat ro 
modndnes <ipnwevoy peyloroy oTOl- 
XELOV, TO TNpELy OT ws KpelTTov €oTal 


° Isocrates looks back upon the 
time of the Peloponnesian War as 
a time of wide-spread folly and 
lust of tyranny at Athens: this is 
his view, at all events, in the 


ae 


_ prove that they possessed superior force. 
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of sway over unwilling subjects, they also placed all 
governments which had Force at their back on one level: 
Tyranny and Oligarchy were the same to them as De- 
mocracy, and had a right to displace it, if they could 
The new ideas 
were a double-edged weapon politically, and morally also 
they were very dangerous. For they traced that which, 


was accounted just in each State to the voice of law, and \ 


law to the will of the stronger, so that the claims of 


| 
| 
} 


morality rested only on the claim of the stronger to rule. / 


To do right was to live like a slave for the advantage 
of the stronger: to do wrong, at any rate on a considerable 


scale, was evidence of a vigorous and masterful spirit, which 


well beseemed a freeman (Rep. 344 C)1. 

The questions raised by the sophists were questions 
which needed to be raised, and many of the ideas they 
set afloat were ideas which had a great future before 
them, but it was unfortunate that they were promulgated 
at a moment when a social war was shaking society 
and morality to their foundations, and when a reign of 
force prevailed. The later reign of force which followed 
the death of Alexander was in some degree qualified by 
the ascendency of great schools and great ethical teachers 
—Theophrastus, Xenocrates, Zeno of Citium—but now 
philosophy seemed to be in the anti-social camp. The 
advent of Socrates could not have been more timely. | 

In the view of earlier generations morality rested on law, 
and law on nature or the will of the Gods. 


Oration De Pace (see §§ 75-94). 
In later days, he says, Athens 
came to the conclusion ‘that it is 
not just for the stronger to rule 
over the weaker’ (§ 69). 

1 The form which opinions of 
this nature assumed in the luxuri- 
ous Cities of South Italy and Sicily, 
to which temptation came in the 
form of a love of pleasure rather 
than power, may be gathered from 
the language of Polyarchus, ‘ sur- 
named the luxurious,’ in the ad- 
dress to Archytas and his dis- 


ciples which has already been 
mentioned (Aristox. Fr.15: Miller, 


- Fr. Hist. Gr. 2.276: Athen. Deipn. 


545 A sqq.)., 
2 In mediaeval Europe, at the 
moment when the customary 


morality of feudal times was losing 
its power, the moral vigour of the 
world was opportunely restored 
by the Reformation and Puritan- 
ism. Greece, on the contrary, at 
a somewhat similar epoch in its 
development found itself in the 
hands of the sophists. 


The voice of / 


Socrates. 
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the State was the voice of God. But now a new view of 
the origin, nature, and functions of the State had been set 
forth. The State was the creation of a compact, or the 
outcome of Force—in either case, it was of purely human 
origin. It was too variable to be anything else. So far as_ 
it originated in compact, it was a pzs aller—the lesser of 
two evils. If it was still held to be the fountain-head 
of men’s conceptions of justice and temperance and other 
virtues, it followed that these virtues had no higher origin 
or sanction than the authority which gave them currency. 
But some held that the function of the State was simply 
to protect men’s rights, not to make them virtuous. 

It is evident that there is much in these views to interest 
the modern inquirer. We ask, why did not the defenders of 
the claims of morality cut it loose from the State altogether? 
Why did they not say—the State may be no more than you 
allow it to be, and yet the claims of morality may be as 
binding as ever? The theory of Hippias did suggest, as 
we have seen, that the common consent of men should take 
the place of the State as that which makes the just to be 
just. One thing at any rate was for the future impossible : 
no one could now accept the voice of the State to which 
he might happen to belong as an unerring oracle in 
questions of right and wrong. Was then the individual to 
be his own guide, aided only by any competent teachers 
whose help he could secure? Or was the State to be 
reformed, so as to serve asa guide to him? Either view 
might be taken. The latter was the one most in harmony 
with the traditions of Greek life, which rightly refused to 
sunder the individual from the whole to which he belonged. 
But the other view also won ground. The teaching of 
Socrates has, as we shall see, affinities with both; it holds 
them both, as it were, in solution. It is only in the hands 
of his disciples that they become conscious of their own 
antagonism. 

Many, no doubt, held that the collapse of belief could 
best be healed by an abandonment of philosophical specu- 
lation altogether, and a recurrence to that unquestioning 
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acceptance of the customary and the traditional which 
prevailed, or was believed to have prevailed, in earlier days ; 
some perhaps envied the Lacedaemonian State for its dead- 
ness to thought, which was, however, soon found to have 
dangers of its own. Socrates, on the contrary, insisted that 
the true remedy lay not in an abandonment, but in an in- 
creased intensity of inquiry. Abandon, he said, any fields 
of inquiry in which knowledge is not possible, but bring a 
closer scrutiny to bear on those in which it is. Investigate 
by question and answer, not by long continuous deliver- 
ances: search for the definition of the thing you wish to 
understand. 

In this spirit he asked ‘what the State is’ and ‘ what the 
Statesman is’ (Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 16). We are not told in 
_ so many words what answer he gave to these questions, but 
his answer may be gathered from the general tenour of 
Xenophon’s record. The State, he held, does not exist for 
the pleasure of the stronger, or merely for the protection — 
of men’s rights; it exists to make men better. Socrates / 
said of the Thirty Tyrants, that ‘it would be surprising if 
the herdsman of a herd of cattle, after thinning their 
numbers and making them worse in condition, should still 
claim to be a good herdsman, but it would be still more 
surprising if the ruler of a State under similar circum- 
stances should claim to be a good ruler’ (Xen. Mem. I. 2. 
32). ‘Phe mere possession of a sceptre gives no claim to 
power, nor does election by chance persons (rév TuxérTwr), 
nor the lot, nor the exercise of force or cunning, but know- 
ledge only’ (ibid. 3. 9. 10). Ruling means directing men 
what they ought to do, and being ruled obeying such , 
direction; ruling and being ruled is not a thing apart, but 
one with which we are familiar in daily life; when we take 
a voyage, or when we are ill, we accept the rule of one who 
knows, the captain or the physician ; why should we not 
do so in affairs of State (ibid. 3. 9.11)? True, the repre- 
sentative of Force—the tyrant—may reject the guidance of 
reason, and even kill the wise man, but, if he does so, he 
will only ensure his own destruction (wérepa yap av paddov 
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ole cdCecOa TOy TOdTO ToLOdYTA 7) OUT Kal TdxLoT’ av aToAEC- 
dat; ibid. 3. 9. 12-13). Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. 
Yes: but then the ‘consilium’ which the ruler must needs 
possess for his own preservation is not necessarily the 
knowledge how to make men better, and this is, according 
to Socrates, the knowledge which makes a man a States- 
man. | 

The myth of Protagoras had already implied that men 
learn virtue of the State, and this was no other than the 
traditional and accepted view. To Socrates, however, 
virtue is knowledge. The wisdom of the age, as we have 
seen, had been affirming it to be folly, and in asserting the 
contrary Socrates adopted the simplest means of at once 
emphasizing his own dissent, and appealing to an age 
which valued cleverness above everything elise, in language 
which it could understand. Virtue, he said, is wisdom: it 
is vice that is folly (Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 4 sqq.: Plato, Rep. 
351 A). His antagonists were met on their own ground. 
We infer that if the State makes men better, and virtue 
is knowledge, the State must communicate knowledge. It 
is not, however, clear how the State communicates know- 
ledge in the Socratic sense—knowledge of the definitions 
of things, knowledge acquired through Dialectic. -Nor does 
Socrates explain how it is that habituation is also a means 
of acquiring knowledge and virtue, though he clearly recog- 
nizes the fact (e.g. Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 1 sqq.). Of course, 
the larger the share ascribed to habituation in the produc- 
tion of virtue, the easier it is to regard virtue as the off- 
spring of the State. If, on the other hand, Dialectic is the 
path to knowledge and virtue, virtue would seem to be 
due to agencies not necessarily presupposing the co-opera- 
tion of the State. ‘The Stoics, in fact, who reverted to the 
Socratic view of virtue as knowledge, denied that virtue 
acquired by exercise is virtue at all (Zeller, Stoics Epicu- 
reans and Sceptics, E. T. pp. 238-9), and consistently 
enough regarded the State rather as a field for the exercise 
of virtue than as its source. 

The doctrine that the right to rule is conferred by know- 
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ledge was not likely to bring Socrates popularity. Its 
meaning, to begin with, was misconceived. He was 
credited, for instance, by his accuser with the view that 
any son to whom he had taught wisdom had the right to 
treat an untrained father as a lunatic and put him in 
bonds; nay, replies Xenophon, he taught that a lunatic 
father should be thus treated, but that an ignorant father 
should receive the instruction he needed (Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 
49 sqq.). He was further charged with depreciating men’s 
relatives in comparison with teachers of wisdom like him- 
self: what he really taught, however, was that relatives 
whose claims to respect rested simply on relationship and 
not on service to their kin, deserved but little consideration 
(ibid. 1. 2. 51 sqq.). “dt is clear that the new doctrine 
brought Socrates into collision not only with democratic 
sentiment, but also with the ties of kinship. It is in order 
to correct erroneous impressions on this subject, that Xeno- 
phon describes how earnestly he insisted on the claims of 
the parental and fraternal relations (Mem. 2. 2-3). The 
Memorabilia is, in fact, an apologetic work, intended to re- 
commend Socrates to ordinary Athenian opinion, and to 
show how false was the charge on which he was put to death, 
and this must be borne in mind in estimating the weight of 
its testimony. It remains true that the central principle of | 
Socrates’ teaching—the authority of the wise—might easily 
be misinterpreted as setting up the authority of the wise 
teacher against that of the wise parent, and even when 
interpreted aright, did tend to invalidate the authority of 
unwise parents, unwise rulers, and unwise laws. It was 
also easy for the outer world to confound the Socratic 
‘wisdom, which was not only wisdom but virtue, with mere 
cleverness, and to suppose that Socrates meant to justify 
the claims of men like Critias to rule. In reality, the wise 
ruler, as Socrates conceives him, is a man of a wholly 
opposite type. He is no self-seeker, nor does he live for 
his own pleasure. Aristippus anticipates Adeimantus (Rep. 
419 sqq.) when he asks Socrates in the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon (2. 1. 17)—dAAa yap, ® Zdxpates, ot els THv 
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BaciruKyy Téxvnv Tadevdpevor tv SoKels por ov vouiew evdat- 
yoviay etvat, TL diaépovar TGV e€ avdaykns KakoTabovvTwr, «El ye 
Tewnoovor Kal dupynoovor Kal prydcover Kal dypyTvycover Kat 
TaAAGa TavTa oxOncovoly EKOVTES 5 

It is true, however, that this doctrine of the right of 
wisdom to rule did make in favour of the Few. The 
political art was not, as the myth of Protagoras alleged, 
given to all men belonging to civilized States, but like 
any other art, to those who set themselves to learn it. 
The reasoning of Socrates pointed directly to the rule 
of the few who know. Indeed, as knowledge meant to 
Socrates knowledge of the definition of a thing, a dia- 
lectical education was apparently essential to the ruler. 
One step more, and Socrates, we feel, would have found 
himself depicting an ideal in some respects similar to 
that which Plato depicts in the Politicus. This step he 
did not take. On the contrary, he identified the legal 
and the just, and explained that he meant by law what- 
ever the citizens of a State agree to enact as embodying 
their views of what ought and ought not to be done 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 12-13). He thus apparently treated 
the laws of all States as just, and his strict perform- 
ance of his duties as a citizen of Athens shows that he 
did not regard any defects of the Athenian constitution 
as releasing him from his obligations to his State. If he 
permitted himself to dream of an ideal, his fancy wandered 
no farther afield than to the Athens of Solon (Xen. Mem. 
3. 5. 14) and to the Lacedaemonian State (ibid. 4. 4. 15 
sqq.: Xen. Symp. 8. 35, with which Henkel compares Plato, 
Crito 52 E). He praised the latter State for its obedience 
to law, which gave it a happy life in peace and irresistible 
strength in war, and for the unanimity of its citizens, which 
rose far above the level of a mere similarity of taste, and 
expressed itself in conformity to law (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 
15-16). 

He was, in fact, too good a citizen to push his own theory 
to its consequences. His aim was twofold, like that of Aris- 
totle after him; he wished to show the State what it might 
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and ought to be, and he wished to restore the authority of the 
actual State. The State, he held, ought to be in the hands 
of those who know, if only for the reason that when men / 
reject the rule of the wise, they suffer for so doing. . For — 
the true test of that which is right was not, in his view, 
universal consent, or immutability, or universal observance, 
but the fact that men lose by not practising it (Xen. Mem. 
4.4.24: cp. 3. 9. 12-13). At was one thing, however, to 
claim authority for a State ruled by the wise, and another 
to re-establish the authority of the actual State. The 
Sophists had dealt the actual State a fatal blow. Even 
Aristotle’s patient efforts to reform it failed to replace it in 
its primitive position as the guide of life. If Socrates in 
reasserting the claims of the State reasserted only the 
claims of a non-existent State, much the same thing may 
be said of Aristotle. 

Socrates impaired rather than restored the authority of 
the actual State. He did not even show how the actual 
State could be improved. Where were ‘those who know’ 
to be found, and how could they be placed in power? His 
political teaching threw little light on the pressing question, 
how the State was to be made better?, and yet at the same 
time it was irritating. Plato tells us (Rep. 488 B) thatit. 
was as much as a man’s life was worth, in a society like that 
of Athens, merely to assert that the art of politics is com- 
municable by teaching, and Socrates not only insisted on 
this, but held that what a man could not communicate to 
others, he did not know himself (Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 1). 
We need not wonder that he paid the penalty”. Yet 
Socrates seems, unlike others after him, to have treated 
the art of politics as one which men of all classes and 
occupations might acquire. He is credited, indeed, with 
the saying that ‘idleness is the sister of freedom,’ but there 
is no indication that he held ‘knowledge’ to be incom- 
patible with the practice of the lower occupations. Unlike 
Pythagoras and the Sophists, who had addressed them- 


1 Tt is true, however, that he education (e.g. Xen. Mem. 4. I. 3). 
laid stress on the importance of 2 Cp. Plato, Polit. 299 B sq. 
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selves to rich and noble youths, Socrates appealed to men 
of every grade. He practised his dialectic not only in 
the houses of rich men like Cephalus, but in the open 
market-place and in the workshop of the leather-cutter 
Simon. In doing so, he acted in the spirit of the Periclean 
ideal, according to which the highest interests of life were 
to be open tothe poor as much asto therich. Antisthenes, 
who belonged to the despised class of ‘half-breeds’ (76 
ur e& duorépav TodritGy eAevOepor), was as fully his disciple 
as the patrician Plato. Even if Socrates held that Dialectic 
is a condition of political knowledge and of the right to 
rule—and this we are not distinctly told—he apparently 
held that skill in Dialectic is accessible to all. ~Plato and 
Aristotle, on the contrary, tend to detach the philosopher 
from ‘necessary work. The ‘rule of the wise’ conse- 
quently assumes a new aspect in their hands. /lf Plato 
in the Republic opens, as he does in a way open, philoso- 
phical training and the rule of the State to all ranks, he 
does so on the condition that no attempt shall be made 
to combine the higher with the lower occupations. 


While Socrates belongs to the age of the Peloponnesian 
War, and Aristotle to the disorganized epoch at which 
Macedon rose to greatness, after the Athenian, Lacedae- 
monian, and Theban States had successively failed to 
retain the supremacy which they had successively’ won, 
Plato belongs to the intermediate period of Lacedaemonian 
supremacy. He outlived Leuctra, it is true, by upwards of 
twenty years, but during the best years of his life he beheld 
the Lacedaemonian State either on the eve of its triumph 
over Athens or in full fruition of empire. He was probably 
about fourteen years of age when the disaster at Syracuse © 
happened, and about fifty-six in the year of Leuctra. He 
may perhaps have been acquainted with Socrates for about 
seven years—the last seven years of Socrates’ life, when 
he himself was between twenty-one and twenty-eight. 
He witnessed in youth the rise and fall of the Four Hundred 
at Athens, and saw the worst side of oligarchy under 
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the régime of the Thirty Tyrants. A little later, his 
great teacher was put to death by the restored democracy, 
and Plato is said to have left Athens with others of the 
school for ten or twelve years. Few men have lived 
through such experiences before the age of thirty. His 
alienation from all actual forms of government could not 
fail to be far greater than that of Socrates. Where was a 
satisfactory government to be found? Not in Democracy, 
or Oligarchy, or Tyranny. Not even in the Lacedaemonian 
State, for Plato’s absorbing interest in philosophy and 
literature made it impossible for him to find his ideal 
there. Besides, the Sparta of Archidamus, which had won 
the admiration of Socrates, was now a thing of the past, 
and the less noble Sparta of Lysander had taken its place. 
Plato’s sketch of the ‘timocratical man’ (Rep. 548 D sqq.) 
perhaps gives us a clue to his conception of the Spartan 
character :— 

‘He is not wholly unlike Glaucon, but more unyielding 
and less a votary of the Muses, though still their votary ; 
fond of listening to talk or song, but no orator ; he is gentle 
to freemen, though harsh and severe to slaves; very 
obedient to magistrates; fond of office and honour, but 
one who holds that a title to power is won by military and 
political achievements, not by oratory; fond of athletic 
exercise and hunting; a scorner of money in youth, but 
growing far otherwise as he becomes older, because he is 
without the surest safeguard of virtue—reason mingled 
with the study of povowky (Adyos povorKy KeKpayevos). 

The picture here drawn is the picture of a Hellene, 
though a Hellene of an exceptional type—farther removed, 
perhaps, from the Roman than from the Athenian, for 
he is a ‘votary of the Muses,’ and the love of personal 
distinction and pré-eminence has not been subdued in him 
to the same extent as in the Roman of the best days of the 
Republic; nor has he the Roman genius for law and legal 
government. He is, in fact, rather a soldier than a ruler; 
not sterner than the Roman, but wilder and fiercer, though 
also more Hellenic—lacking at once the patient skill which 
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laid the world at the feet of Rome and the wisdom to govern 
a conquered world aright. 

The Spartan nature was harsh, narrow, imperfectly 
cultured, self-seecking, and Plato must have turned from it 
with pleasure to the recollection of Socrates, himself a 
Spartan in his powers of endurance, his simplicity of life, his 
scorn of ease and comfort, his devotion to his country, yet 
wholly unlike a Spartan in his intellectual greatness, his 
dialectical enthusiasm, his contempt for wealth and power, 
and his kindly zeal for the good of others. He became 
acquainted in his wanderings with another type of 
character—the Pythagorean—resembling the Socratic in its 
simplicity and self-mastery, but ascetic and fanciful, which 
Socrates never was, the musical and mathematical culture 
of the school passing, by a transition not infrequent in 
Greece, into religious mysticism. He would find the 
Pythagoreans full of faith in the power of education and 
the ordered life of a brotherhood of friends, convinced 
that States are made to be ruled by the wise, and not with- 
out recollections of a lost political ascendency. 

But if the Spartan type of character was defective, there 
was much to be learnt from the institutions of the Lacedae- 
monian State. Socrates, as we have seen, had not asked 
how his ideal ‘man of knowledge’ was to be produced 
or placed in a position to rule, but Lacedaemonian experi- 
ence threw some light on this subject. The example of 
the Lacedaemonian State showed how much the State 
could do for virtue by systematic training from the earliest 
years and by the regulation of adult life, by freeing the 
best minds from ignoble cares and adjusting social func- 
tions to capacity, and by inculcating obedience to law 
and authority. , Imagine a State that should set itself to 
produce, not a body of soldier-citizens, but a Pythagorean 
brotherhood of wise men; or, better still, a brotherhood 
of men possessing knowledge in the fullest sense of the 
word—men who have learnt to know things as they really 
are, to study, not shadows, but the reality, and to rule by 
the light of this better knowledge. In a State ruled by 
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such men, the Many would no longer snatch greedily at 
power ; they would be well satisfied to confine themselves 
to the functions for which they are fitted and to surrender 
office into the hands of their betters; they would no longer 
need to be excluded from the State and enslaved, like the 
Helots; on the contrary, they would be the fellow-citizens 
of their rulers, linked to them by membership of a common 
State. Plato inherited from Socrates and from Pytha- 
goras the conception of the State as an union of unequals, 
of/ protectors and protected, the wise and the ignorant. 
Let the protectors, Plato said, be what they should be, 
and the protected will know their own place, and the ideal 
of the State will be realized. It was thus that the concep- 
tion of the ideal State of the Republic grew up in Plato’s 
mind. 

.The opening conversations of the Republic reveal to us Sketch of 
that the aim of the dialogue is fully as much ethical as ce, hee 
political. They relate to the nature of justice, and place ing of the 
before us certain popular impressions on this subject, which ®¢PY>!- 
it will be the object of the dialogue to correct. We see 
that in the view of many to be just was to live for the 
advantage of another and for the advantage of the stronger 
—a poor-spirited and slavish thing to do—while from a 
second point of view justice wasa fzs aller, not a good thing 
in itself, but merely the least of two evils. Plato seeks, om\ 
the contrary, to show that justice is in itself a good, and the © 
most essential of goods, for it is the condition of unity and 
happiness, both in the soul of the individual human being 
and in the State!. 1t also enables all the other virtues to 
exist and to accomplish their work (Rep. 433B). It 
means, in fact, the execution by a part of a Whole of the 
work for which it is fit?» In the just soul and State the 


1 Cp. Rep. 423 D, rotro § éBov- 
Aero OnAovy, Ste Kal Tovs GAdovs 
moNiras mpos & tis meduke, mpods 
ToUTO eva mpos Ev ExacTov epyov Set 
Kopicey, Omws dy Ev TO avToU emtTn- 
Sevov exacros pt) modi, adda eis 
ylyyntat, Kal ovt@ Oy Evpraca 7 
modus pia punrat, GAAG pt) TWoAAai. 
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* Socrates had already com- 
mended the quality which he terms 
evmpagia, and the justice of the 
Republic is not far removed from 
the Socratic etmpafia: cp. Xen. 
Mem. 3. 9. 14, To 0€ paddyra te Kai 
pedeTHoavTa TL ev Tovey evmpakiay 
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lower elements do not usurp the work of the higher, the 
higher elements accept the co-operation of the lower. 

The mode in which Plato arrives at this conclusion is 
altogether novel and significant. Noone had yet employed 
the Science of Politics to throw light on the dark places of 
Ethics, but this is what Plato in effect does. He constructs 
an ideal State, in order to show what the true nature of 
justice is. Justice, he says (Rep. 434 E), can only be 
detected in a good State, and existing States are not good. 
The portraiture of a good State, according to him, will 
convey, not only political, but also ethical instruction, and 
dispel the ethical errors which were exercising so fatal an 
influence. A new importance was thus lent to political 
inquiry. 

In constructing the ‘ good State’ from which he 
hopes to learn so much, Plato follows out his favourite 
principle of specialization’ with much persistence. There 
must be a class to till the soil, another to build, another 
to weave, and on similar grounds there must be a class 
to fight and a class to govern. The principle is Socratic, 
though Socrates does not seem to have pushed it to 
its consequences. Plato, on the contrary, does so, and 
finds himself led on to exclude the mass of men from 
the functions of defending and governing the State, and 
to reserve these functions for two separate and compara- 
tively small classes. His reasoning is plausible, and it is 
not at first sight obvious why the work of governing should 
not, like that of house-building, be made over to a special 
class. There is no doubt that in the Greek State of Plato’s 
time the soldier, the judge, and the statesman were all of 
them insufficiently professional. The interests of the State 
were then, to a far greater extent than they have ever 
been since, confided to persons neither specially trained nor 
specially excellent. Democracy gave power to every free- 


Sokovoi por eb mpatrev’ Kal apio- kd, év Sé modureia Tovs Ta TOALTLKG. 
tous b€ kai GeodiAeardrovs ey eivat * Rep. 397 E, ov« €ore dimdovs 
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man, oligarchy gave power to the rich. Plato claimed that 
governing must be made over absolutely to a class which 
should do nothing but govern. Here we have the germ of 
the Republic. He learnt before he died that only the ‘sons 
of Gods’ could be trusted with the powers which he gave to 
the rulers of the Republic. _In the Laws he does not give 
up the assimilation of the work of women and men, but he 
does give up the unchecked rule of a governing class. 

/Aristotle allows unchecked power only to his tayBac.reds, 
a hypothetical being of superhuman excellence and capa- 
city. Heand he alone is emancipated from the restraints 
of law: even the ideal citizens of the Fourth Book of the 
Politics are subject to them. 

The State, or rather city (z0Aus), which comes into exist- 
ence before our eyes in the Second Book of the dialogue, 
originates in men’s needs, for’ Plato does not, like Aris- 
totle, conceive of man as a naturally social being,’ or 
recognize (in the Republic at all events) the priority of 
ties of blood, such as those of the household. It begins \ 
in men’s need to live}, their need of food, lodging, and | 
clothing. Its earliest members are the cultivator, the 
house-builder, the weaver, shoemaker, smith, and car- 
penter: four or five men of this stamp suffice to constitute 
a city, though a city of the barest kind (369 D). “Here 
again Aristotle disagrees. The judge and the soldier are 
as essential ingredients in a city as the cultivator or artisan 
(Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 6 sqq.). Each man, Plato continues, 
follows a vocation of his own, both because he does his 
work better and more easily thus, and because men are 
born with different aptitudes (370 A-C). Herdsmen, mer- 
chants, retailers, day-labourers swell the population, and 
now our society is apparently complete (redéa, 371 E). Plato 
dwells for a moment on the happy social life? of this baby 
State—a State too undeveloped to be the home of either 
virtue or vice, yet, if he is in earnest in 372 E, the State in its 


? Rep. 369D: cp. Aristot. Pol. 2 372 B, ndéws Evydvres aAdj- 
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most genuine and healthy form; he dwells on its simple 
luxuries, its beds of leaves, its mainly vegetable diet }, its 
praises of the Gods, its freedom from poverty and war, 
its innocence of soldiers and law-courts. 

But he knows that men’s desires are not easily confined 
within these healthy limits; they will ask for something 
more: new classes will be added—huntsmen (for Plato 
does not apparently, like Aristotle, regard hunting as one of 
the most primitive and natural pursuits), painters, sculptors, 
poets, actors, dancers, milliners, barbers, nurses, cooks, and 
finally swineherds. Then physicians will be necessary, and 
men’s unlimited striving for wealth will give birth to war?, 
the territory proving too small to satisfy the desires of its 
now numerous occupants. Then, and not till then, soldiers 
will be necessary, and they will have to be a separate class, 
if we are to be faithful to the principle which we adopted 
at the outset. Thus a body of guardians (pvAaxes, 374 D) 
becomes essential. 

To Aristotle the Republic must have,seemed to start 
with a false conception of the State. /It is, in his view, 
precisely the life of the classes which are wanting in the 
‘genuine and healthy’ State of Plato—soldiers, judges, 
statesmen—that gives the State its value. /They are to 
the rest what the soul is to the body (6 (4). 4. 1291 a 24 
sqq.). Without them the State is not really a State. 
They do not exist to restore health to a ‘feverish’ society, 
but to live their own life, which is the true ideal of human 
life. The State should not be composed of a mass of traders 
and producers (ypnwatiotiKxot), protected and schooled by a 
handful of noble men, but of an adequately numerous 


1 Oxen will be used for plough- 
ing and drawing, and their hides 
will serve together with the wool 
of sheep for raiment (370 D-E). 
Neither sheep nor oxen will ap- 
parently be used for food. Cheese, 
however, is an article of diet (372 
C). Swine will not be kept (373 C). 
With all this Aristotle does not 
agree. Nature designed the other 


animals to serve as food for man, 
as well as to supply him with 
clothing (Pol. 1. 8. 1256b 15 sqq.). 

* Aristotle, onthe contrary, holds 
that one kind of war at all events 
falls within the natural form of 
the Science of Supply, which does 
not make an unlimited amount of 
wealth its aim (Pol. 1. 8. 1256b 


23 sqq.). 
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body of persons capable of living and purposed to live 
the best life. 

The class of guardians are to be to the rest of the State 
what dogs are to a flock of sheep 1, at once protectors and 
guides. They must be ‘ philosophic and spirited and 
swift and strong’ (376 C); they must be brave, truthful, 
temperate, not fond of money (386-391); and in order 
that they may possess all these qualities, they must re- 
ceive a correct ‘musical’ and gymnastic training. Plato, 
like Aristotle after him, undertakes a reform of povowxyn and 
yuuvaorikn, but his treatment of the subject’ is in many 
respects different from that of Aristotle. /We notice, in 
the first place, that while Aristotle concerns himself in the 
Fifth Book of the Politics only with the musical side of 
povowxyn, Plato treats it as including poetry, tune, and 
rhythm, and pays fully as much attention to the substance 
and form of its poetic element, as he does to its accom- 
paniment of tune and rhythm (dfs tpdzos Kal peddv, 398 C: 
pv00l, 399 E), and to the question of the instruments which 
are to be used (399 C sqq.). Then again, we observe that 
the two inquirers approach the subject with different aims. 
The aim of Plato is to devise a scheme of education which 
will fit his guardians for the position assigned to them in 
his State: the aim of Aristotle is to produce a class of 
citizens capable of living the highest and most complete 
life. “Thus Plato is naturally concerned for the most part 
with the value of povovxy as an ethical influence, whereas 
VAristotle is careful to point out in how many different 
ways it enriches human life. Plato admits povovxn without 
debate to a prominent place in his scheme of education : 
Aristotle debates its claims at some length, and learns 
by debating them how varied are its services to man. 
When the musical and gymnastic training of the guardians 
has been fully discussed, the further question arises, how are 
the rulers to be selected from the ranks of the guardians 
(412 B)? They must be older than the other guardians, 


1 Ultimately it is the class of dogs: the rulers are shepherds 
‘auxiliaries’ who are likened to (440 D). 
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they must be wise and capable men (¢pdvipou, dvvarot), men 
who feel their interests to be bound up with those of the 
rest, and whose minds are therefore immovably set on 
doing that which is best for the whole State; they must 
be ‘lovers of their State and vigilant in their care for it’ 
(piromdAdes, 502 E: xndeudves tis méAews, 412 C)4. The 
ruler must be ‘ proof against illusion, must keep a strict 
guard over himself, and never forget the lessons of his 
“musical” training, but always bear himself well (edox7jpor), 
and, whatever happens to him, prove himself rhythmical 
and harmonious («tpv0uos, evappootos, 3. 413 E)’*. He will 
be ‘wise’ (codds) in the sense of ‘ prudent in deliberation ’ 
(evBovdos), we learn in the Fourth Book (428)—he will 
possess that kind of science ‘which deliberates with a view 
to the well-being, not of some particular thing in the State, 
but of the State as a whole, and considers how it should 
conduct itself, both in its internal relations and in its 
relations to other States’ (428 C)*. Such will be the 
character of the ‘complete guardians’ (414 B); the younger 
guardians will be the ‘ auxiliaries’ (€mixovpor) carrying their 
decrees into execution. Below these two classes, the 
traders and producers (xpnyariorixol) form a third, and the 
three classes together make up the State. 

In order that there may be nothing to render the rulers 
and their auxiliaries otherwise than as good as possible, 
or to incline them to act wrongfully (xaxovpyeiy) by the 
other citizens (3. 416 C), they must not possess any property 
of their own, not even a house or a treasury (raptetov) 


* We are reminded of the 
Pythagorean dictum already re- 
ferred to (above, p. 379), that 
‘rulers must not only be men of 
knowledge, but loving to those 
they rule’ (cp. Rep. 412 D). 

? If we turn to the Seventh 
Book (522A), we shall find the 
training here prescribed treated 
as Inadequate and other than that 
which produces philosophers. It 
iS a mere training through habit 
and produces, not a knowledge 
of principles, but only an instinc- 


tive grace of character (etpvOpia, 
evappootia, 522 A). This is said 
of povotkn. 

’ Compare Ephor. Fragm. 67 
(Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 254), 
where Ephorus, after noticing the 
shortness of the period during 
which the Thebans retained their 
ascendency in Greece, adds— 
airtov dé eivat TO Adywv Kal dpudias 
THs mpos avOpamovs ddvywpyoat, 
povns 8 émtipeAnOnvar tis Kata 70- 
Aepov aperns. 
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—treasuries, we learn in the Eighth Book (550 D), are 
the ruin of timocratic States like the Lacedaemonian—and 
they must receive year by year only just that amount of 
necessaries which they need for their own use (416 D sqq.); 
they must not possess or even use gold and silver, in the 
form of coin or in any other form. Once let them be 
owners of land, and houses, and coin, and they will pass 
their lives hating and hated by their fellow-citizens and 
in daily fear of violence (417 A sq.)'. Later on, in the 
Fourth Book (423 E),a hint is dropped that, so far as 
these two classes are concerned, not only property but 
also women and children will be as far as possible, like 
the goods of friends, in common. 

When Adeimantus remarks that the guardians will be 
more like a garrison of hired auxiliaries than citizens— 
pauper protectors of happy householders rather than them- 
selves happy men, the Platonic Socrates in effect replies 
that if they live up to their position, there is no reason 
why they should not be the happiest members of the 
community. Their duties will be—to keep both wealth 
and poverty * away from the State; to preserve the unity 
of the State without unduly contracting its dimensions, so 
that it shall be neither over-small nor yet, like many large 
States, two States in one; to make such transfers from 
the trading and producing class to the class of guardians 
and vice versa as will secure that every one shall have the 
work to do for which he is fit, and thus that the State 


1 Tt has been already noticed 
(above, p. 159 note), that while 


here in the Third Book the reason. 


why the two higher classes are to 
hold everything in common is that 
otherwise they may be tempted 
to wrong the rest of the citizens 
and to earn their hatred by so 
doing, Plato assigns another 
reason in the Fifth Book (464)— 
the prevention of disharmony in 
the ranks of the two higher classes : 
if the members of these classes are 
at one, he says (465 B), the other 
citizens are sure to be so too. 


2 Similarly in the soul the 
rational and spirited elements 
are to take charge of the appeti- 
tive element and to prevent its 
growing over-large and _ over- 
strong on a diet of bodily plea- 
sure (4. 442 A); or rather (9. 
571 E), to lull it to sleep by taking 
care that it has neither more nor 
less than its due share of nutri- 
ment, so that it may not trouble 
the best element of the soul by 
its joy or grief, but leave it to 
pursue its investigations in peace. 
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shall be one (423 D); but, above all, to attend to the 
rearing and education of the young—the children of the 
two upper classes are apparently referred to—and to see 
that this undergoes no change. 

The State which has now been constructed is pronounced 
to be good and normal, and all others to be bad and 
aberrant from the normal type (5. 449 A): it is the best 
possible (4. 434 E), perfectly good (reA€ws ayady, 4. 427 E). 
Justice must consequently exist within it; and after a short 
search it is identified, and found to be—both in the soul of 
the individual human being and in the State—the fulfil- 
ment by each part of its appropriate function (Ta avrod 
mpartrew). 

So far the first four books of the Republic carry us, and 
even in them we seem to rise from time to time above the 
plane of Socratic thought. We are not, indeed, far from the 
Socratic point of view, when the wisdom which the rulers are 
required to possess is explained to be ‘wisdom in delibera- 
tion’ (edBovdta, 428 B), or a knowledge how the State should 
behave to itself and other States (428 C—D), though Socrates 
would have described the art of governing rather as a know- 
ledge how to make men better. We feel ourselves further 
from the Socratic stand-point, however, when the ruler is re- 
quired to know how to act so as to preserve/the harmony of 
the parts of the State (443 E: cp. 442 C),for the conception 
of the State asa Whole composed of parts which need to 
work harmoniously together is rather Platonic or Pytha- 
gorean than Socratic. Right action, in Plato’s view, is not 
the outcome simply of knowledge, but springs, in the case 
of an individual, from the co-operation of the parts of the 
soul—in the case of a State, from the co-operation of its 
elements. Not only must the ruling element of the soul 
possess knowledge, but it must be seconded by the spirited 
element, and even the lowest section must have virtue of a 
certain kind. And so in the State the virtue of the rulers 
must be supported by virtue in the second class and virtue 
in the third. /There are irrational elements present both 
in the soul and in the State, which may be so constituted 
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as to refuse obedience to reason, and their co-operation is 
essential to a satisfactory result. In the State the third 
class—as in the soul the appetitive nature—is fully a mem- 
ber of the xowwvia, though a subordinate member. The 
traders and producers (ypnyariorixol) are citizens and parts 
of the Whole, so long as they do their part and refrain 
from meddling with the work of others. When they insist 
on ruling, as in an oligarchy or democracy, it is as if the 
appetitive element claimed supremacy in the soul. 

The aspiration of Plato in the first four books of the 
Republic is for a State in which the mass of the citizens 
are content to live the life of production and trade for 
which alone they are fit, and look for protection and 
guidance to aY’comparatively small soldier-class specially 
trained to find in an educated sense of proportion and 
harmony the secret of courage and temperance, and 
saved from temptations to misrule by holding women, 
children, and property in common—a class which in its 
turn accepts the rule of its wisest members, men who 
consecrate their lives to the good of the State as a whole, 
and rule in such a way as to maintain the co-operation of 
the three classes, and yet, notwithstanding their pre- 
eminence in wisdom, regard the two other classes as fellow- 
citizens and brothers. 

The interruption of Polemarchus and Adeimantus at the 
beginning of the Fifth Book forms, however, as has often 
been noticed, a turning-point in the course of the dialogue. 
Some? hold that the three books which intervene between 
the Fourth and Eighth, whatever the date of their com- 
position, found no place in the original scheme of the 
dialogue, and are a subsequent addition. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to suppose that the bold communistic proposals of the 
Republic were adopted without more discussion than they 
receive in the Third and Fourth Books, or that the assimila- 
tion of the occupations of men and women formed no part 
of the earlier draft; and we gather from a passing expres- 


1 Krohn has argued elaborately book, ‘Der Platonische Staat’ 
for this view in his instructive (Halle, 1876). 
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sion in the Third Book (416 B, robro peév od« d£évov biicyupl(eo- 
dar... THs dpOis maidelas, iris ToTé €or), that the Platonic So- 
crates is even then not absolutely certain that the whole truth 
has been uttered as to the best education for a guardian’. 
So again, we find at the close of the same book, that the 
question of the selection of rulers and guardians (7 ékAoy7) 
kal kaTaotaois TOY apydvTwy Te kal pvddkwv) has as yet been 
dealt with only in outline (as év réz@, wi) Ov dkpiBeias,3. 414A). 
Perhaps the interruption of Polemarchus and Adeimantus 
assures Socrates for the first time of the keen interest they 
take in the discussion—or perhaps it was necessary to 
avoid mixing up the search for justice with highly debat- 
able matter, and to bring it to a close without unreasonable 
delay ; at any rate, in the Fifth Book Socrates gives utter- 
ance to three great paradoxes in succession, of only one of 
which—the proposal of a communistic plan of life for the 
guardians—have we had even a hint before. The two others 
—the identification of the pursuits of the men and women 
of the guardian class, and the choice of carefully trained 
philosophers as rulers—are altogether new. The question 
how the constitution already described can be realized 
—how it is to be brought into existence—furnishes the 
occasion for the utterance of the last and greatest of the 
three paradoxes. It cannot be brought into being, till philo- 
sophers are kings, or kings become philosophers (5. 471 C: 
472 E sqq.)*. These are the lowest terms on which it can 


' It should also be noticed that 
the Third Book (402) allows no 
man to be truly povoxds, who has 
not learnt from his study of povor- 
kn to discern the ‘essential forms’ 
(etd) of temperance, courage, and 
other virtues, so that there would 
seem to be a philosophical ele- 
ment even in the study of povarkn, 
notwithstanding what we are told 
In 7. 522A. 

* If Themistius may be trusted, 
Aristotle dissented from Plato’s 
doctrine that kings should be phi- 
losophers—quroa odeiv pév 76 Baot- 
Act ov Orrws dvayKaioy eivar HacKwr, 


GAXG Kal eurrodar, 7d dé httocopod- 
ow adnOwas évrvyxavew evretOn Kat 
evnkooy (Aristot. Fragm. 79. 1489 b 
8 sqq.). In the Fourth Book of 
the Politics, however, he seems to 
regard philosophy as the best 
security, in the case of citizen- 
rulers at all events, for the right 
use of leisure (4 (7). 15).5 He 
appears also to have recom- 
mended the study of philosophy 
in the [Iporpemrixés which he ad- 
dressed to Themison, King of the 
Cyprians (Aristot. Fragm. 47. 
1483 a 39: Heitz, die verlorenen 
Schriften des Aristoteles, p. 208). 
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be realized (cp. 473 B, rivos dv curxpordrov peraBaddvros €AOou 
eis ToUTOVY Tov TpdTOY THs moALTElas MéALs). The subject of 
the choice of rulers is now taken up again and considered 
afresh (70 0€ rév dpydvTwy Borep e€ apyjs peTedOeiv Sel, 6. 
502 E). It now appears that it is not enough for the ruler 
to have acquired an unerring sense of proportion and har- 
mony in feeling and action (edpvOuia, ebappooria), an un- 
shakeable devotion to the good of the State: he must be 
tested not only in labours and fears and pleasures, but in 
studies (503 D); the ‘perfect guardian’ is a philosopher 
(503 B), and we must take care that ours becomes one. 
He cannot do so unless he starts with great natural gifts— 
a tenacious memory, quickness to learn, breadth and eleva- 
tion of mind, a gracious and measured nature (perpos 
kat evxapis, 486 D), an instinctive love of truth, justice, 
courage, and temperance (487 A). ‘His keenness to get 
to the heart of things (dA7j@ea, 490 A) is the central 
feature of his character and the source from which his 
moral excellence flows. “Eager to pass beyond the shows 
of things to their inner reality, he presses on from the 
varying and manifold forms of the just (ra 7oAAG dixasa) to 
its unmixed and unchanging essence or idea; he traces the. 
just up to its source in the Idea of Good, which is also the | 
source of all existence, and acquires from contact with that 
which truly exists (16 évrws év)—the only sure source—a 
healthy and orderly character, temperance, courage, and 
the rest of the virtues (490 A-C). /His virtue, unlike that 
of those who are only virtuous through habit (522 A: 
619 C), has a firm foundation in knowledge. He has seen 
‘that which is just and beautiful and temperate’ both as it~ 
exists by nature and as it exists among men (501 B),.and 
has a ‘divine pattern’ in his soul to guide him in fashioning 
the State over which he rules and the characters of its 
citizens (500 C sqq.); no hand but his can make the State 
happy and dear to God (500 E sqq.). He is the true 
suardian, the true ‘designer of constitutions’ ((wypados 


Not a few Romans probably held for a future ruler (Suet. Nero, c. 
that philosophy was hardlyastudy 52: Tac. Agric. c. 4). 
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moAtterev, 500 E), the true ‘saviour of the constitution’ 
(502,D). Plato evidently has hopes that some son of a 
king or potentate (dvvydorns) may arise, fit to be made 
a philosopher, at whose hands citizens would be willing 
to accept the constitution which he has described (502 
A-B)'. He feels, indeed, that the permanent presence of 
an element of this kind in the State is essential (497 C). 

Thus rule is now given, not, as before, to men possessed 
of mere deliberative wisdom (e«tBovdo:), knowing how the 
State should behave to itself and to other States, but to 
men of high natural excellence trained in a long series of 
studies calculated to evoke thought and draw it in the 
direction of true Being. The creation of a class of this 
kind is not only the ‘ Open, Sesame’ of the Republic—the 
condition of its being brought into existence—but also, it 
would seem, the condition of its satisfactory working, for 
Plato appears to hold that the permanent rulers of the 
State must be men of this type. 

As early as the age of 20 (537 B), at the close of the 
period of pure gymnastic training, the youths who have 
shone most in their musical and gymnastic studies are 
parted from the rest and treated with special distinction, 
and have their attention called to the inter-connexion of the 
various branches of science and their relation to true Being. 
From this select body a further selection is made on the 
completion of the thirtieth year, and those are picked out 
and surrounded with especial honour who successfully 
undergo a dialectical test, and prove most capable of leaving 
sight and sense behind, and penetrating with sureness to 
that which truly exists. Five years are to be devoted by 
them to the exclusive study of Dialectic ; fifteen more are to 
be given to the acquisition of practical experience in military 
commands and posts suitable for young men (véwy apxai, 
539 E); and then at the age of 50 those who have survived 
all these tests and come out best both in practical work 
and in scientific study (éy épyous re xal émrornpats, 540 A) 


@ Dion, according to Plutarch bold constitutional innovations at 
(Dion, c. 53), attempted some Syracuse. 
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are to be bidden to lift up their eyes and look on that 
which is the source of light to all, the Idea of Good, and 
using it as a pattern, to order for the rest of their lives the 
State and private men and themselves, each ruling in turn?. 
They will pass most of their time in philosophic pursuits, 
but when the proper season comes, they will not shrink 
from the disagreeables of a political life, but consent to 
govern from a feeling of duty to the State and ‘as a thing 
rather necessary than noble or glorious (540 A-B). 

It is under their auspices, and theirs only, that our ideal 
State can come into existence. Let men of this type, once 
in power, ‘Send off into the country all those who are over 
ten years of age’ and ‘train the remainder in their own ways 
of life, being those which we have described’. Brought 
into being in this, the shortest and easiest, manner, our 
State will both itself enjoy happiness and be a blessing to 
the race in which it arises’ (541 A). These are among the 
closing words of the Seventh Book. 

Throughout the dialogue the question how the State is 
to be made at one with itself and happy seems to be even 
more prominent than the question how it is to be made to 
produce virtue. True, Plato asks (Rep. 456 E)—‘Is there 
anything better for a State than that women and men as 
excellent as possible should be produced in it ?’—but 
shortly after (462 A) he also asks: ‘Can we name any 
ereater evil for a State than that which tears it asunder 
and makes it many States in place of one, or any greater 
good than that which binds it together and makes it one?’ 
Perhaps, indeed, the two things are hardly separable; it is 
virtue that gives unity to the State, unity that gives it virtue. 
But we feel that nothing comes home more to Plato than 
the disunion of all existing States (for even in the Lace- 


1 Plato speaks of his ideal State evn adds (576 D). 


as assuming the form of a King- 
ship or an Aristocracy, according 
as one of the rulers, or more, pos- 
sesses transcendent exceilence 
(4. 445 D): in the Ninth Book, 
however, it is called a Bactdevo- 


2 This is evidently a softened 
version of the sentence which 
Heraclitus passed on the Ephe- 
sians for expelling Hermodorus 
{see Diog. Laert. 9.2: and above, 
p- 263 note). 
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daemonian State (547 C) the two upper classes are at enmity 
with the third, which they have conquered in war), and that 
he has nothing more at heart than to make his State not 
two States but one (423 D). He shows infinite ingenuity 
in devising means for securing this end. “His main reliance 
is placed on justice, or, in other words, the correct distinc- 
tion of social function, but no care in the selection and edu- 
cation of the two upper classes will suffice, if they are not 
set free from the temptations which come with the posses- 
sion of households and several property. Then the original 
sketch of the education of the rulers is revised: it is not 
enough that they should be trained to rhythm and har- 
mony—they must have learnt virtue from contact with ‘that 
which really exists. They must have learnt that there is a 
life which is better than the life of a ruler, and come to the 
task of ruling with reluctance’. No such class exists at 
present in any State; a wholly new class needs to be 
created. When it exists, men will not hesitate to accept 
its authority. If at present illegitimate claimants grasp at 
power, it is because the true rulers do not exist. 

Plato holds up his ideal constitution not only as the best 
—which is all that Aristotle claims for his—but as the only 
normal form (449 A), realizable whenever and wherever a 
class of this kind can be brought into existence. The Eighth 
and Ninth Books illustrate the consequences of its deprava- 
tion or absence*. Power falls into worse and worse hands. 
The review of actual constitutions given in these books is 


1 Rep. 520 E, ei peév Biov éEevpn- 
oes apetvm Tod Gpyxew Tos péeA- 
Aovow apéey, €or cor Suvary yeve- 
oOat oXts ev olkoupevn. 

* There is much in them which 
carries our thoughts back rather 
to the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Books than to the Seventh. “Mov- 
o.xky to Our surprise regains the 
credit which it had lost in the 
Seventh Book (522 A), where it is 
treated as a mere education of 
habit, not communicating science. 
In the Eighth Book, on the con- 


trary, the decline from the ideal 
State begins with the rule of ayov- 
odrepot pvAakes (546 D),and reason 
mingled with povotkn (Adyos povotky 
Kekpazevos, 549 B: cp. 560 B) is 
declared to be the true preserva- 
tive of virtue, the true qualification 
for rule. On the other hand, there 
are passages in the Ninth Book 
(e. g. 585 B sqq.: 586 A, mpos ro 
adhnOas advo ovre avéBdewWar K.T.X., 
cp. 7. 525 D) which are more in 
the spirit of the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh Books. 
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designed to show that all States other than that in which 
justice reigns are unhappy, and increasingly unhappy, the 
further they are removed from the ideal model, and it 
naturally places them before us in a sombre light. The 
Lacedaemonian State still retains a few features of the ideal 
community: the distinction of social functions (or justice) 
so far survives there that the soldier is marked off from 
the cultivator and trader; the old respect for magistrates, 
the old military habits of life, the old interest in yuyvaorixy 
also survive. But the third class has been enslaved, 
separate households and property have been introduced; 
the class of ‘wise men’ (codot) has been corrupted and has 
lost its hold of power. The State is in the hands of men 
in whom the spirited element rules, contentious and ambi- 
tious men (iAdveikot kal Pirddtimot, 551 A). The régime is 
one of perpetual war, and love of money has come in with 
the decline of communism. 

In the oligarchy the money-getting spirit has won com- 
plete mastery. Rich men rule over spendthrifts whose 
purses they have drained: all but the rulers are poor 
(552 D). Functions are no longer distinguished; the 
soldier is also a cultivator or a trader. The oligarchical 
State is weak for war, for it is really two States—a State of 
the rich and a State of the poor—and it dares not arm its 
poor. It is in the oligarchy that the drone, stinged or 
stingless, or in other words, the idle spendthrift (564 B), is 
first engendered. 

Democracy is rather the rule of the stinged drones than 
of the many. There are three classes in a democracy—the 
drones, stinged and stingless; rich money-making orderly 
men; and a large body of poor labouring men, who seldom 
assemble together, but are all-powerful when they do. The 
drones of a democracy are far more formidable than those 
of an oligarchy, being now admitted to office, and they 
plunder the rich for the benefit of the poor. This is one 
feature of a democracy; another is its excess of liberty. 
A democracy is organized anarchy. We do not learn 
why the supremacy of the third class (the ypnuartorixol) 


Remarks. 
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should be accompanied by this excessive impatience of 
control. 

Anarchy leads by a natural reaction to tyranny!, The 
people loves to have a champion ; democracy commonly 
means the supremacy of an individual (565 C); and the 
champion easily passes into atyrant. Many of the touches 
in Aristotle’s well-known picture of tyranny will be found 
to have been drawn from Plato’s sketch of the tyrant, if the 
two are compared. 

Plato speaks throughout of oligarchy, democracy, and 
tyranny as if there were only one form of each, and that the 
most extreme form. He is naturally led by the aim he 
has in view to make the worst of each of these constitutions. 
We must not look for scientific exactness in these vigorous 
sketches, which have a perennial truth and value; Plato’s 
aim is rather to show the misery of misrule than to trace 
with accuracy the path of constitutional change, or to re- 
produce every xwance of the various constitutions (Rep. 
548 D). “When Aristotle, at the close of his book on Poli- 
tical Change, brings his unrivalled knowledge of the facts 
of constitutional change in Greek States to bear on Plato’s 
brilliant series of dissolving views, we feel that his matter- 
of-fact criticisms, however cogent they may be, are rather 
thrown away. 


Socrates had not designed an ideal State, but simply 
pointed to the Lacedaemonian State or to Solonian 
Athens. Plato reverted to the old practice, and the fact 
that he did so indicates an increased dissatisfaction with 
the actual State. The Republic is written from ‘the ful- 
ness of the heart "—with a keen sense of the need of moral 
and political reform; far more so than the Politicus, more 
so perhaps than even the Laws. Hence in part its boldness 
of touch, its breadth of treatment, and the novelty of the 
remedies it suggests. 

Plato knows that moral and political improvement must 


? Did Plato think that Athens would end in a tyranny? 
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go hand in hand, and thus while he seeks to persuade men 
of the happiness of virtue and the misery of vice, his 
criticism is especially directed to existing political insti- 
tutions, which he thought had much to do with the moral 
shortcomings of the age. ‘He spares much that is merely 
Hellenic and temporary, and’rejects much that experience 
has shown to stand on a far firmer basis, much that many 
would say is broadly human and for all time. He is fora 
State of small extent with a city at its centre, for games and 
festivals and athletic contests, for State-control over religion 
—so far he follows Hellenic traditions. The institutions 
which he challenges are mostly not specially Hellenic, but the 
common property of all ages and countries—the household, 
the right of several property, the distinction between the 
occupations of men and women, the drama. He requires 
wealth and numbers to submit to a denial of the claims 
which they have at all times and everywhere made to 
political authority. 

The faulty distribution of political rights in all existing 
Greek communities did much, in his view, to destroy the 
unity of the State, and to make the rise of the only class 
that could redeem it—the philosophic class—impossible 
and hopeless (497 A sqq.). The Greek States were ruled 
either by harsh soldiers, pugnacious and keen for personal 
distinction, like the Spartans, or by rapacious oligarchs, 
demagogues, or tyrants. The rule of the few meant the 
exploitation of the many by the rich. The rule of the many 
meant anarchy, political and moral, and the spoliation of 
the rich. The rule of the pra meant misery even to the 
tyrant himself. 

_ The picture which Plato draws in the Republic of the 
political state of Greece is probably too dark, for we know 
from Aristotle’s testimony that moderate forms of oligarchy 
and democracy did exist, and that the extreme form of 
democracy can hardly have found a place in many States 
(Aristot. Pol. 8 (6). 4. 1319b1sqq.). Yet Aristotle himself 
dwells on the intolerance of compromise, the determination 
not to share power with others, but to crush them or be 
VOL. I. E¢€ 
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crushed by them, which had come to prevail in men’s minds 
(Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 40 sqq.). 

Changes of character seemed to Plato to be needed in all 
ranks. The producing and trading classes must be just— 
that is, they must be content to do their own work without 
meddling with matters too high for them—and temperate 
—that is, they must be willing to accept the rule of their 
betters. If they were excluded from office, they were none 
the less citizens for that ; they were citizens and members 
of the Whole!, but that Whole must be ‘ vitalized,’ if we may 
use the word, by two added classes—the one designed to 
fight, the other to rule. Far the larger part of the best 
State? was to be of very ordinary material, but it was to be 
headed with silver, and its tip was to be of the very purest 
gold. The fighting and ruling classes must be distinct— 
not identical, as Hippodamus had made them—and they 
. must be educated in an altogether novel way and live an 
altogether novel kind of life. So far as they are concerned, 
the household and the right of several property must be 
abolished. Plato speaks, indeed, of an extension of the 
household tie, but the practical result of his proposals 
would be its abolition. So long as the guardian classes had 
wives and children and property of their own, they would 
not rule so as to win the love of the mass of the population, 
nor would they be united in feeling among themselves or a 
source of union to the rest. Private households and 
property were a fruitful source of litigation and disagreement 
(464 D), and we learn from a curious passage *, how keenly 
Plato felt the weariness of the task of caring for children 
and providing the wherewithal for the maintenance of a 


1 Cp. Rep. 552 A, pndev dvra 
T@Y THS TOAEwWS PEPaY, UTE XONpa- 
TioThy pyre Onpuoupyov pyte imméa 
pyre omXitny. 

2 Rep. 428 E sq.: cp. 442 A, 
where the appetitive part of the 
soul, which corresponds to 1d 
xpnpatiorikdy In the State, is said 
to be the largest portion of it. 

° Rep. 465 C, rd ye py opixpd~ 
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household, though freedom from this burden is, he sees, a 
comparatively small matter. The proposal to assimilate 
the pursuits of women and men was probably suggested in 
part by the teaching of Socrates'. Of course, the establish- 
ment of communism was thus facilitated, and the reculation 
of women’s lives made more easy. The luxurious life of the 
women had done much to ruin the Lacedaemonian State, 
and Plato probably desired to prevent the same cause 
being fatal to his own ideal community. | 

Even these sweeping changes, however, would not suffice 
without an entire change in the education of the soldiers 
and rulers of the State. There was much that was wrong 
in the poetry and music which formed the most potent 
element in the education of the day. The poets sang 
of Gods who were the cause of evil to men, and who 
were deceivers and false. They sapped men’s courage 
by their ill pictures of Hades, men’s self-control by their 
wailings for the noble’dead and their representations of 
excessive mirth. The true povoiky makes men brave, 
orderly, and temperate (424 E, @vvoyor kat omovdator)— 
correct in a thousand little matters which law cannot 
reach or touch (425 A-B). “The State must keep an eye 
on all the arts, but especially on poetry and music, and 
see that they ‘moralize their song’ and teach men to 
know virtue in all its forms, and also vice in all its forms, 
as they know their alphabet (402 A-C). The drama is 
to be excluded. The education of those who are to rule 
is only to cease at the age of thirty-five, and in it all 
studies which lead the mind in the direction of true Being 
are to find a place—especially Mathematics and Dialectic. 
Contact with true Being and, above all, with the Idea of 
Good is the secret of complete virtue. 


1 Socrates had said (Xen.Symp. 
2.9) that the nature of women is 
not inferior to that of men, but only 
falls short of it in wisdom and 
strength (yvopns kal ioyvos). The 
tendency of the Socratic doctrine 
of the unity of virtue was to dis- 
courage distinctions between the 


virtue of men and the virtue of 
women, such as that implied in a 
saying of Gorgias (Fragm. 17: 
Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 145), 
which Thucydides had tacitly 
amended in a famous sentence of 
one of his speeches (2. 45. 4). 
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Plato’s hope is that if the State were once absolutely 
in the hands of rulers possessed of high natural gifts, 
yet saved from the corruption which ordinarily befel the 
possessor of such gifts, trained from their earliest years 
to be temperate, orderly, and gentle, as well as brave!, 
devoted to the wellbeing of the State as a whole, and 
freed from all disturbing influences of relationship and 
property—trulers mature in age and experience,and knowing 
what goodness and temperance and justice are as only 
philosophers can know this—the political problem would 
be found to have been solved. Rulers of this type would 
not oppress the ruled, and their authority would be willingly 
accepted by all. Disunion would vanish, the State would 
be not two but one, and ‘peace with virtue’ would bring 
happiness *. 

The thought which underlies Plato’s project of a State 
is that the mass of men are fit only for industrial or 
trading pursuits, and should leave the defence of the State 
to a small separate class, and the government of it to 
a still smaller class selected from the fighting class. 
Indeed, he thinks that the mass only grasps at political 
power when the holders of it are unworthy of their 
position. Let these be all they should be, and the 
common herd will gladly leave politics to them. There 
is a kernel of truth in this view, and Aristotle has said 
something not very dissimilar (e.g. Pol. 2. 7. 1267b 
5 sqq.: 7 (5). 8. 1308b 34 sqq.: 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 11-1319 a 
4). It is the organization of Plato’s State in detail, that is 
so startling ; the broad conceptions on which it rests may 
be so stated as to lose all appearance of paradox. / If Plato 
had said that the main stress of ruling must be borne by 


1 Cp. Plato, Politicus 306. 

2 Spinoza says (Tractat. Pol. 5. 
2): ‘certum est quod seditiones, 
bella, legumque contemptio sive 
violatio non tam subditorum mali- 
tiae, quam pravo imperii statui 
imputanda sunt... . Si itaque in 
una Civitate malitia magis regnat, 
pluraque peccata committuntur, 


quam in alia, certum est id ex eo 
oriri, quod talis civitas non satis 
concordiae providerit, nec iura 
satis prudenter instituerit.’ But he 
does not go so far as to say that 
internal harmony is out of the 
question in the absence of rulers 
of heroic or angelic mould. 
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a few well-selected, highly gifted, well-trained natures 
devoted to the common good and distracted by no private 
interests, knowing what is great and excellent in human 
life and ordering everything with a view to it, valuing 
goodness more than wealth or distinction or empire, and 
supported by the love of a people conscious of its own 
inferiority and content to till the soil, or trade, or fight, 
and to leave ruling to those who understand it—we should 
have recognized the substantial basis of truth which 
underlies his social ideal, and not have lost sight of it 
in marvelling at the strangeness of his machinery. 

It is another question whether a State of this kind, 
couiposed to a large extent of men who are content to 
be ruled by others, and who neither take nor are fit to 
take any part in guiding the State to which they belong 
—who are, in fact, rather in the State than of it—is 
really the highest type of State that can be imagined. 
We may feel inclined to agree with Aristotle that it 
is not. 

But the ‘Republic’ formed a turning-point in the Influence 
history of Greek political philosophy, and gave it a 0! the Re 


; = i ae : public on 
direction which it was slow to lose. The political philo- the 


sopher was to be no mere apathetic analyst of social Elciccke 
phenomena, but the watchful physician of the State, ar 
unflinching in his diagnosis of its maladies and outspoken =~ 
in pointing to the true remedy. The political philosophy 

of Greece would perhaps have gained in many ways, 

if its aim had been less practical. The broad, profound 
principles which it asserts would not have been buried 

in ephemeral detail. Its theoretical basis would have 
been more firm, more consistent, more fully thought out. 

But it would have lost something of ‘actuality’; its authors 
would no longer claim our sympathy, as men keenly in- 
terested in the wellbeing of their race and eager to help 

it through its difficulties. They might perhaps be pro- 
founder anatomists of society, but they would hardly 
impress us to the same extent as good citizens concerned 

for the future of their country. The greatest master 
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of political inquiry that had yet appeared in Greece 
gave in the ‘ Republic’ a clear intimation to his successors 
in that field, that Political Philosophy was to keep watch 
on the maladies of the age, and to try to heal them: 
the political philosopher in Greece was to be all and more 
than all that the prophet had been to another people. 
When Plato discovered that the remedies suggested in the 
Republic were impracticable, he wrote the Laws in the 
hope of doing better service to his generation, and was 
prepared even to depict a ‘third State’; his intention was 
to be useful to his time and country, even if, as a matter of 
fact, his least ideal State was too ideal to be of much 
practical service to, existing communities (Pol. 6 (4). I. 
1288 b 33 sqq.). At is from Plato that Aristotle inherits 
the practical aim of his Political Philosophy. 

So again it is from Plato that Aristotle inherits the 
plan of depicting an ideal State, though, unlike Plato 
in the Republic, he does not claim that his ‘best State’ 
is universally applicable, or the only normal State. He 
inherits Plato’s conception of wodtrixy as ordering every- 
thing in the State—supreme over law, economy, rhetoric, 
and strategy, and also apparently over poetry and the arts, 
though Aristotle would leave to poetry and music a far 
greater freedom of development than Plato was prepared 
to allow them. To him,as to Plato, Scientific Knowledge 
is essential to the ruler, though of a different kind from 
that which Plato insisted that he should possess. Ae 
inherits Plato’s view of the State as a Whole, whose parts 
must be adapted to each other and to the work they have 
to do, if the Whole is to prosper, though he criticises the 
co-ordination of parts in Plato’s Republic as imperfect, 
and not such as to secure happiness either to the Whole 
or to its parts. He approves the view that the individual 
citizen ought to consider himself as belonging to the State 
and not to himself, ‘though he holds that no sacrifice of 
the individual’s Hants should be involved in this, 
whereas Plato’s scheme involved, in his opinion, a sacrifice 
of this kind. Like Plato, again, he places trading, industrial, 
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and agricultural functions in other hands than those to which 
he entrusts the defence of the State, and also marks off the 
military class from that to which he assigns the duties 
of government. Both followed, or rather improved upon, 
the tradition of the Lacedaemonian State in this matter. 

But if the ‘ Republic’ has left many traces of its influence 
in the political philosophy of Aristotle, Aristotle is by no 
means prepared to accept the State depicted in it as the 
ideal State, even if he could regard the portraiture of an 
ideal State, or indeed of two or three of them, as an ade- 
quate treatment of Political Philosophy. 

While Plato had regarded his State as realizable wherever Points in 
a body of true philosophers, or even a single philosopher- seicets 
king, could be brought into existence and entrusted with pening of 
power, Aristotle admits that his best State can only be cay 
realized under quite exceptional circumstances—only where patie 
Fortune and Nature conspire with the lawgiver to bring it Republic. 
into being (6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25 sqq.). Plato himself, when 
he wrote the Laws, had come to see that he had taken too 
sanguine a view of human nature in the Republic, and had 
given to philosophic men powers which can only be given 
with safety to ‘gods and the children of gods.’ Aristotle 
saw far more clearly than Plato how seldom institutions of 
at all an ideal ast can be applicable to average commu- 
nities, and ence it is that he takes far greater pains than 
Plato to show how even the least favoured community may 
improve its institutions and come to enjoy a tolerable poli- 
tical organization. He is far from holding his best consti- 
tution to be the only normal (6p67) constitution. Every 
constitution is normal which is just and for the common good, 
The State is a thing that may legitimately assume a variety 
of forms. Some of these are better than others ; the Abso- 
lute Kingship and the Aristocracy are better than the 
Polity. But even the deviation-forms have their better and 
worse types, and it is a great thing to have shown a devia- 
tion-form of the worst type how to become a deviation-form 
of a better type, or even how to become not too intolerable 
to last. Aristotle appears to set more store by tolerable 
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constitutions than Plato: to him the difference between a 
tolerable constitution and a bad one is immense. Even 
democrats, he feels, may be glad to learn how to construct 
a democracy that will last, and it is as much the business 
of Political Philosophy to tell them how to do this as to 
depict an ideal State. 

But then Aristotle also thinks that Plato’s State is not 
the best possible State. In the first place, he objects to 
Plato’s organization of his three classes, as leaving the two 
upper classes in an insecure position. If the third class, 
he says (Pol. 2. 5. 1264 a 17), is to live a communistic life 
like the two others, it will have all the moral advantages 
which, according to Plato, accompany such a life; it will be 
too like the other classes to profit by their rule, as inferiors 
profit by the rule of superiors ; indeed it will not submit to 
their rule, unless special precautions are taken. If, on the 
other hand (and this Aristotle had in an earlier passage 
—c. 4. 1262 a 40 sq.—rightly taken to be Plato’s mean- 
ing), the third class is not to live a communistic life, but 
to have private households and rights of property like 
the rest of the world, then Plato’s State will be just what 
he wishes it not to be—two States in one—for the two 
parts of its citizen-body will be living entirely different 
lives ; one of them will be as it were a garrison, while the 
other will be the real citizens. So again, on this hypothesis, 
the third class will be fully exposed to all the drawbacks, 
such as litigation and squabbles, which are said by Plato to 
attach to private households and property; indeed, when 
Plato says that not many laws will be needed in his State, 
seeing how good an education he provides for it (Rep. 425 B 
sqq.), it must not be forgotten that he has provided only 
for the education of the two upper classes. ,/ Uneducated 
as it is, the third class will have the lands of the State 
in its hands, subject only to the payment to the two others 
of a portion of the produce; it will be more aspiring and 
unmanageable than the class of Helots in the Lacedae- 
monian State. If, on the other hand—a third supposition 
—Plato’s plan is that the members of the third class shall 
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have lands of their own but women in common, other 
difficulties will arise. 

At all events, the whole subject of the social and poli- 
tical status of the third class should have been fully treated, 
and their constitutional organization, their training, and the 
laws under which they are to live, should have been clearly 
set forth. For the existence of the society which the two 
upper classes form (tiv Tév dvddkwv kowwviay, 1264 a 40) 
depends on the character of those who compose the third 
class. If this class is not as submissive and fitted for its 
position as it should be, the superstructure will collapse. 
In full accordance with the view here expressed, Aristotle 
commits in his Fourth Book the functions discharged by 
Plato’s third class, not to Hellenes, but to non-Hellenes 
whose submissiveness can be relied on’. So far from accord- 
ing even a nominal citizenship to those who discharge 
‘necessary work’ in his State, Aristotle makes many of 
them slaves. 

Then again (he continues) in Plato’s State the same per- 
sons always rule. This is the best arrangement in the 
abstract, no doubt?, but then rulers can seldom be found 
possessing the commanding superiority, mental and physical 
(4 (7). 14. 1332 b 16 sqq.), which alone can justify this dis- 
tribution of power, or make it agreeable to the ruled. The 
Absolute King of Aristotle is to do so, but evidently 
Aristotle does not expect Plato’s first class to stand in 
the same relation of overwhelming superiority to those 
they rule as his Absolute King. If they do not do so, 
however, Plato’s rulers will hardly win willing obedience 
from a spirited and warlike class, like his second class. 

The very measure which Plato thinks would do most to 
bind the two upper classes together and to promote unity 
of feeling throughout their ranks—the abolition, so far as 
they are concerned, of the household and several property 

' The yewpyoi of Aristotle’s State, are also &€vor, which does not, 
at all events, were to be non-Hel- however, necessarily imply that 
lenic, if serfs (4 (7). 10. 1330a _ they are non- Hellenic. 


25 sqq.), and would probably be * This opinion is expressed by 
mainly so, if slaves. The éumopo Aristotlein Pol. 2. 2.1261 a 37 sqq. 
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—would, in Aristotle’s opinion, have the contrary effect. It 
would not be productive of concord and affection, but the 
reverse. Less care also would be bestowed on children 
and property, the pleasures of life would be diminished, 
and the State would be morally the poorer for the loss of 
opportunities for the exercise of some important virtues. 
The State exists to make men happy by giving full scope 
and play to all virtuous tendencies of human nature. Plato 
forgets this, when he takes the ‘flower of his flock’ and 
deprives them of all real relatives. He requires them to 
live without wives or daughters or sisters, without sons or 
brothers ; they are not even to have the means of helping 
a friend in distress ; he expects them, in fact, to live a life 
that cannot be lived by man (2. 5. 1263 b 29). 

The initial failure of the Republic, however, is its failure 
to understand the true nature of the citizen. The citizen, 
as Aristotle is careful to show at the beginning of the Third 
Book, is a man who shares in deliberative and judicial 
office; he is a man who is capable, not only of being ruled, 
but of ruling. The members of Plato’s second and third 
classes are excluded from all share in government and held 
to be unfit to rule; yet they are accounted citizens by 
Plato. It would be impossible to say of all the citizens of 
the Republic what Aristotle says of the citizen of the best 
State (3. 13. 1284a 1), that ‘they are able and purposed to 
rule and be ruled with a view to a life of virtue.’ If Plato 
ascribes to his third class the virtues of temperance and 
justice, Aristotle holds that men in their position, when 
they possess these virtues, possess them in a form quite 
distinct from that in which they are possessed by the ideal 
citizen, for the justice and temperance they possess will be 
the sort of justice and temperance possessed by ‘ one who is 
ruled’ (6 dpxduevos)', whereas the citizen both rules and is 
ruled. Put in its simplest form, Aristotle’s view is that the 
citizen of a State must have something more than mere 
passive virtue; he must be able to take a share in guiding 
its destinies, he must live its full life. Indeed, Aristotle 
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would hardly allow that full cowwvia exists between men so 
unequal as the members of the first and third classes of the 
Republic ; yet, if full xowwvia does not exist between them, 
how can they be fellow-citizens ? 

Nor is this all. Not only is Plato’s best State encum- 
bered with citizens who are not really citizens, but it fails 
to fulfil the first condition of a best State (4 (7). 1. 1323 a 
14 sqq-)—it does not realize the most desirable life. The, 
best State is what it is, not because it realizes the maximum | 
of unity, nor even because it makes men virtuous better than 
any other, but because it realizes the highest quality of 
life—life of the fullest and completest kind (2. 2. 1261 b 10 
sqq-). Its citizens must be happy—that is to say, they 
must have all qualifications, internal and external, for living, 
and be purposed to live, in the active exercise of all forms 
of virtue, moral and intellectual; their ‘virtuous activity’ 
must be that fully equipped and wholly unimpeded ‘virtuous 
activity’ to which alone Aristotle concedes the name of 
happiness; they must live a life in which the moral virtues 
work hand in hand with their nobler kin, the intellectual 
virtues. It is not possible for the State as a whole to live 
this life, unless some at least of its citizens do so; but 
where is the class in the Republic that lives it? Not the 
third class, not the second; not even the first, for this lacks 
the full provision of external goods which is essential for 
such a life, and besides, it seems to be intended to live 
rather for rule over its inferiors than for philosophy, which 
is to Aristotle the highest aim in life*—not even for rule 
over its likes, but for rule over inferiors. Yet the better 
the ruled, the better is the rule exercised (Pol. 1. 5. 1254a 
25, del BeATiov ) apxn 7 Tv BedTidvay apxopevor). Aris- 
totle’s dream is of a State, not composed of protectors and 
protected, nor even of ‘guardians’ alone or ‘ guardians fully 
provided with external means’ alone, but of ozovdaior— 


1 TIoAdurixyn, indeed, according to 2 Plato also speaks of the phi- 
Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 1.10.1099b 29), losophic life as ‘ better’ than the 
not only makes the citizens vir- life of ruling (Rep. 520 E). 
tuous, but also mpaxrikoi ray Kahav. 


A broad 
resem- 
blance, 
however, 
exists be- 
tween the 
political 
ideal of 
Aristotle 
and that 
of Plato. 
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men of many-sided excellence, intensifying by their mutual 
relations as parts of a society each other’s virtue and hap- 
piness, and doing all that can be done for women, children, 
and the social adjuncts, while they also possess external 
means in just that amount, neither more nor less, which 
will enable them to live a life of this kind. His ideal State 
is not a State of protectors and protected, but is one com- 
posed of fully-developed men, rejoicing in each other's 
manhood. ‘The perfection of their life lies in the fact that 
they are a large company of ozovédator, not intermixed with 
any feebler elements. The best State is that which is all 
gold, not that which is tipped with gold’. If we are to 
construct a best State, he seems to say, let us construct one 
which, while it is not impossible, shall be really the best. 
‘Ten just men’ do not make a good State, any more than 
one swallow makes a summer. The secret of a State's 
excellence lies in the fact of its consisting of a large body 
of excellent citizens organized aright. Plato had sacrificed 
much that makes life worth having without realizing in any 
one of the three sections of his State the most desirable 
life. 

Yet if we note the points in which these two ideals 
differ, we should also bear in mind their broad resemblance. 
Both Plato and Aristotle find the secret of political well- 
being in the supremacy of a rational love of 70 xadov 
over that craving for external goods which carried every- 
thing before it in their day, as it has carried everything 
before it since. The State, they hold, will never be all it 
might be until its rulers (Aristotle would say, its citizens) 
count wealth and even distinctions as nothing in comparison 
with 76 xaAdv—until justice and wisdom are more to them 
than fame or riches. Both in Aristotle’s State and in 
Plato’s, the motives which play so large a part in the State 
as we know it are to lose their power. The quest of 
wealth is permitted only to the third class of Plato’s State, 


1 The inferior materials which State by Aristotle, and expressly 
Plato admits into the structure of declared not to be among its 
his State are excluded from the ‘parts.’ 
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and even in their case only within certain limits (Rep. 
421 E sq.): Aristotle hopes to bring all his citizens to see 
that wealth is but a means to higher things, and to abandon 
its unlimited and irrational pursuit. That love of praise 
and of distinctions which was the ‘last infirmity’ of the 
Greek mind was to be well controlled in both societies. In 
both the rulers rule well, not because they love wealth, or 
the praise of men, or social distinctions, not even because 
they are patriots and lovers of their country, but because 
they know and love rd kaddv, and because they would be 
unhappy if they did not rule well. They govern aright for 
the very same reason for which they act aright. Neither 
Plato’s philosophic rulers nor Aristotle’s citizens are impec- 
cable, for they are human beings, and their likes perhaps 
already existed here and there; that which did not as yet 
exist was an organized body of such men—men in whom 
the element of desire is overshadowed and permeated by 
the element of reason. In Plato’s State men not of this 
type would be excluded from power, though not from 
citizenship ; in Aristotle's they would form no part of the 
citizen-body or the State. Both hold that wise laws will 
go for little if they do not produce by education and habitu- 
ation ‘wise and understanding’ men, who will count wealth 
and distinction as dross in comparison with virtue. Plato 
is content if the rulers of the State are men of this stamp; 
Aristotle, with more consistency, requires that the whole 
citizen-body shall be so. 

The organization of modern States is so elaborate, that 
we are apt to forget what Plato and Aristotle never forget, 
that as is the people, so is the State. Their teaching is 
that institutions are good for little in the absence of great 
qualities in the nation. “Hence the importance which they 
attach to education and social habit. Modern States leave 
more to chance, but they are not unconscious of this truth. 
England knows perfectly well, that its wellbeing mainly 
depends on the preservation and multiplication of the nobler 
types of English character. 


The 
Politicus. 
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The Politicus, whatever its date}, is concerned with the 
Statesman (6 Bacwikds kat woAuriKds, Polit. 311 C) and his 
art, rather than with the State, as indeed its title implies. 
It does not embarrass itself with an attempt to depict an 
ideal State, nor does it even inquire, like the Republic, how 
the true ruler is produced; it merely seeks to point him 
out, to show what he is and does, and to distinguish him 
from the false ruler—to part off wodwrixot rightly so called 
from the ‘rout of Centaurs and Satyrs’ (303 C: cp. 292 D), 
who usurp the name in actual States. Even more than 
the Republic, it traverses ground already traversed by 
Socrates, who had inquired ‘who the Statesman is’ (Xen. 
Mem. 1. I. 16), though he had not sketched an ideal State. 
But it deals with the question in an intentionally elaborate 
and cumbrous way, unlike that in which Socrates probably 
dealt with it, and the chief part in the conversation is taken 
by a‘ Stranger.’ In the Politicus we have to win our way 
to the political kernel through a husk of logic; and if it is 
true that/in the Republic we approach Politics through 
Ethics, the two main topics of the Republic are infinitely 
nearer and more congenial to each other than the two main 
topics of the Politicus. The latter dialogue seems at least 
as much intended to illustrate an interesting logical process 
—that of disentangling the statesman’s art from the general 
mass of things—as to arrive at political truth. The dialec- 
tical interest and the political cross each other throughout 
the dialogue; each seems occasionally to overpower the 
other. Thus the first and highest object of it is said (Polit. 
286 D) to be to ‘assert the great method of division accord- 
ing to species, and to ‘make those who take part in the 
inquiry better dialecticians? and more capable of expressing 
the truth of things’ (287 A). Elsewhere, however, Plato 
seems to be carried away by his interest in some political 
lesson—the folly, for instance, of regulating the practice of 


' The refusal to divide man- 
kind into Greeks and barbarians 
(Polit. 262 D) looks as if it was 
subsequent, not prior, to the 
totally different procedure in the 


Fifth Book of the Republic (470 
C-471 B). 

2 This was a frequent aim of 
Socrates (Xen. Mem. 4. 6. I). 
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the political art by written rules, when other arts are not 
so fettered, or the need of harmonizing the two dispo- 
sitions prominent among men—and then the dialectical 
interest falls into the background. The eliminative method 
of the dialogue sets the King or Statesman in strong con- 
trast to unqualified pretenders to rule. The slave, the 
money-changer, the merchant, ship-owner, and retailer, the 
hired labourer, the herald and scribe, the diviner, the priest 
are successively warned off the statesman’s province. Plato 
is sure in the Politicus (290 A) that day-labourers and 
wage-receivers, retailers and merchants will not claim to 
possess the political or kingly art; there is more chance of 
heralds, scribes, prophets, and priests doing so, to say 
nothing of the ‘Centaurs’ and ‘Satyrs’ who commonly 
bear rule (291 A-B). The fact that rule is in the hands 
of One or a Few or Many—of the rich or the poor—that it 
is imposed by force or willingly accepted—that it is exer- 
cised in subjection to written law or not so, has nothing to 
do with its legitimacy or illegitimacy (292 A). States- 
manship is a science—émuoryn Tept avOpeTav apyjs, 292 D 
—-a science to which few, perhaps in reality only one man 
in a community, can attain. The Statesman is not quite 
what a shepherd is to his flock, as Socrates said he was: 
he does not feed those over whom he rules, but rather 
tends and takes care of them. The comparison of Socrates 
comes nearer to reproducing the relation of ruler and ruled 
as it existed in the days of Cronus, than that which prevails 
now under the sway of Zeus. The test of the true ruler 
is that he rules with science and justice for men’s good, pre- 
serving them and making them better (293 D: 297 A sq.). 
At this point the listener, whose interruption reminds us 
of that of Polemarchus in the Republic, betrays his sur- 
prise at the proposal that the ruler should govern without 
law; and the defence of this paradox is one of the most 
1 Contrast Laws 832 B-D, rov- ovdepia, GAN’ dkdvrwy Exovoa apyet 
TOV (democracy, oligarchy, and vv dei tw Bia—comparing with 
tyranny) yap On modreia pev ovde- this latter passage Cic. de Rep. 


pia, oractwtetia dé maga heyouwr’ 3.29. 41: 3. 31. 43. 
dv odpOdrara, €xdvray yap €exovoa 
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vigorous portions of the dialogue. The principle of a 
parallel between zodcrixy and other arts lies at the root 
both of the Politicust and the Republic, but a different 
lesson is drawn from it in the two dialogues; in the Re- 
public the lesson of specialization, in the Politicus the 
lesson that the true ruler should not be fettered by law 
—one which had not been dwelt on in the Republic with 
equal emphasis or at equallength. But Plato admits that if 
a King possessed of the Kingly Science and ruling without 
law is not forthcoming, then the next best thing is King- 
ship with law, and so he carries us down a scale of States 
through Aristocracy with Law and Democracy with Law, 
to Democracy, Oligarchy, and Tyranny without it. Thus 
while the Politicus, like the Republic, exhibits a scale of 
States, it groups them more openly in an order of merit and 
classifies them more carefully: for instance, it distinguishes 
two forms of Democracy, while the Republic had known 
but one. The distinction between the two forms, however, 
is made to rest merely on the observance or non-observance 
of law, and so is that between Aristocracy and Oligarchy— 
an account of the matter which can hardly have satisfied 
Aristotle. Still the fact that a number of constitutions are 
indicated in this dialogue as tolerable make-shifts, in the 
absence of the best and only normal one, shows that Plato 
was increasingly sensible of the difficulty of realizing the 
latter, and also prepares us for the wider conception of the 
problem of political philosophy which we find in the Laws 
and in Aristotle’s Politics. 

Just as in the Republic the xpnyatiorikol are parts of the 
Whole and fellow-citizens of the ruling class, so in the 
Politicus the other arts are co-operators (ovvatrior) with 
moduTikH. Yet even the personages who stand nearest to the 
Statesman—and the possessors of musical, rhetorical, mili- 
tary, and judicial science come far nearer to him than any 
others—are carefully marked off and distinguished from 
him at the close of the dialogue. The business of the 
Statesman is to take his stand high above the practitioners 

1 See e.g. Polit. 298. 
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of the other arts and to combine their efforts—to weave 
together all the forces at work in the State (mdvra fvvv- 
gaiver Ta Kata Tédwv, 305 E)—to wed courage with order- 
liness in the minds of the ruled, partly by means of edu- 
cation, partly by means of marriage, and to draw them 
together by instilling into their minds one common opinion 
as to what is just and unjust, good and evil. 

The Politicus works out the Socratic principle of the rule 
of knowledge with an er cathedra absoluteness which is 
absent in the Republic. The latter dialogue, while claim- 
ing unchecked rule for knowledge, half disarms criticism by 
pointing out how many noble qualities, moral and intel- 
lectual, must be present in one who possesses full know- 
ledge, what a long and arduous training knowledge 
presupposes, and how great and profound a thing it is, 
piercing to the central source of Being; and again, how 
willingly men acquiesce in the rule of those who possess it. 
In the Politicus no attempt is made to meet the reader half- 
way on this subject, or to remove his hesitations and doubts: 
the knowledge for which the right to rule is claimed is 
merely the ‘knowledge how to rule men,’ the knowledge 
how to draw them together—a less august thing than the 
Science of Being which the Republic enthrones. It is in 
favour of the possessor of this kind of knowledge that we 
are called on to sacrifice Law and to accept the autocracy 
of an individual. Nowhere is the tendency of Plato’s 
political teaching to an autocracy of the One or Few Wise 
more clearly revealed than in the Politicus. Aristotle, on 
the contrary, insisted that there is nothing in Law or ina 
numerous body of citizens interchanging rule, that is incom- 
patible with the true ideal of the State. 


We know not what interval of time separates the compo- Sketch of 
sition of the Laws from that of the Republic, nor do we aba 
know for certain whether the Politicus intervenes chronolo- in the 
gically between the two. To some extent the Laws takes }*”* 
up the line of thought suggested in the Politicus. Already 
in the Politicus we trace a misgiving as to the practica- 
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bility of the best constitution, for we find certain tolerable 
forms of constitution other than the best enumerated there ; 
and in the Politicus, as in the Laws, we are taught to fall 
back on Law in the absence of the heaven-born rulers, who 
are always scarce and few; the teaching of the Politicus on 
particular points, again, is echoed in the Laws (compare, for 
example, Polit. 310 C sqq. with Laws 773 A-D). On the 
other hand, the stress laid in the Laws on the advantage of 
government by persuasion reminds us rather of the lan- 
guage of the Republic than of that of the Politicus1, and no 
State resembling that of the Laws appears in the list of 
States given in the Politicus, for though the State of the 
Laws is a State under the rule of Law, it is not a Kingship, 
nor an Aristocracy, nor a Democracy ; it is rather a mixture 
of the two latter constitutions with something of Plutocracy 
or Oligarchy. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the dialogue is the 
work of Plato’s old age*—an old age overflowing with 
interest in social and political legislation down to even its 
minutest details *, all the more so, perhaps, because Plato 


' Read the criticism of the 
timocratic character—ovy t70 mrei- 
Gots adX’ bro Bias meradevpévor, 
Rep. 548 B; and contrast Polit. 
293 A, rovrous O€ ye, ea Te ExdvT@Y 
EGY TE AKOVT@Y APX@OL .. . VOMIOTEOY 
Kata TEXYNY NYTWodY apxnv apxovTas. 

2 If it belongs, as Zeller thinks 
(Plato Ey TL. p. $48), to the’ last 
ten years of his life, it may have 
been written while his friend Dion 
was seeking to remodel the con- 
stitution of Syracuse on a some- 
what similar plan, or after he had 
perished in the attempt (B.C. 353). 
*"Errevdet O€ (6 Alwy) tiv pev akparov 
Snpokpatiay, as ov moXtretay adda 
TAVTOT@ALOVY OVTAV TONLTEL@Y, KATA 
tov IIkdt@va, KwAveww (KoAovEL ?), 
Aakwvikoy O€ Tt Kal Kpnrexoy oxXnpa 
puEdpevos ék Snpov kat Baovhetas 
dptorokpariay €yov THY 6 emiorarovcay 
kat BpaBevoucay Ta peyora Kabio- 
Tavat Kal Koopeiy,  Opay kal Tovs 
Kopw6iovus ddvyapyikorepdy Te TONL- 


TEvopevous kal Hn TOAAG TOY KoLWa@v 
ev t® Onuw mpatrovras (Plutarch, 
Dion c. 53). 

The fact that Plato wrote that 
which is by far the longest of his» 
dialogues when a very old man, 
may partly explain the inconsis- 
tencies and other defects which 
lead Ivo Bruns (in his work 
‘Plato’s Gesetze’) to find consi- 
derable traces of another hand 
(that of Philippus of Opus, he 
thinks) in the dialogue. Some of 
these defects are so glaring that 
they would perhaps hardly have 
escaped a final revision by Plato, 
and it may be that this final revi- 
sion was wanting. It is true that 
inconsistencies occur in dialogues 
of Plato which must be regarded 
as intact. 

* Thus Plato insists on house- 
holders rising early and not spend- 
ing the whole night asleep (807 E 
sqq.: cp. Hom. I]. 2. 24)—on the 
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had taken no active part in the politics of his own State. 
He revels, in fact, in his own ingenuity and fertility of re- 
source to such an extent, that the central ideas of the work 
run some risk of being lost under a mass of superincumbent 
detail. Old age, if it had deepened Plato’s dogmatism and 
antipathy to change, adding a slight touch of superstition 
and some contempt for men and their concerns (803 B sqq.: 
804 B), and rendering him somewhat readier to preach or to 
legislate than to inquire, had not entirely robbed him of his 
old love of banter, or made him an absolutist, a fanatic, or an 
ascetic ; it had, on the contrary, taught him that the world 
could get on better out of leading-strings than he had 
thought, and that to emancipate it in some degree would 
not necessarily lead to absolute ruin. Thus, while he is 
now more earnest than ever about Communism (for he says 
in the Laws that the best State is that in which no one 
has anything of his own', whereas in the Republic only the 
two upper classes have things in common), he has neverthe- 
less learnt two important lessons: (1) that to give absolute 
authority even to the best and wisest of men is unsafe?; 
(2) that the social elements of wealth and numbers will not 
tolerate an entire exclusion from power®. Some share of 
political right must therefore be accorded even to these 
elements; and he now declines to trust a few gifted and 
highly trained natures with that absolute power which he 
had conceded to them in the Republic and the Politicus. 
How then is good government to be secured under these 
new conditions? The answer of the dialogue is—by making 
the whole body of citizens as much as possible what they 
ought to be—men of measure and moderation (érpuoz), 


abandonment, at all events by 
soldiers, of all coverings for head 
and feet (942 D) — denounces 


874 E sqq., 691 C sq., 692 B sq., 
713 C sq. i 
* Plato even seems inclined, as 


change even in food (797 E)— 
declaims against the thoughtless- 
ness of boys (808 D) etc. 

1 Laws 739. 

2 See the passages referred to 
by Susemihl (Sus.*, Note 191): 
Laws 739 A sqq., 807 B, 853 C, 


we have already noticed, to recog- 
nize claims to power such as those 
of physical strength and- beauty 
(Laws 744 B-C), which Aristotle 
rejects as not directly contributory 
to the end of the State (Pol. 3. 12. 
1282 b 23 sqq.). 
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law-abiding, and religious—by relieving them of all lower 
functions, by saving them from the corrupting influence of 
extreme wealth and extreme poverty, by educating them 
and regulating their life, and also by securing that power 
shall fall into the hands of the most trustworthy among 
them, without however allowing unchecked authority to 
anyone. The citizens of the Laws are far more on an 
equality with each other than those of the Republic, but 
even in the Laws it is ultimately, as we shall see, only 
the Few who are thought by Plato to be fully capable of 
ruling. To bea citizen is not to him, as it is to Aristotle, 
to be capable of rule: more and more we discover, as we 
read further in the dialogue, that Plato still conceives society 
as an union of unequals, of protectors and protected. The 
ideal basis of human society to him is the reverence of the 
inferior for the superior; the ideal organization of society 
is that which prevailed in the days of Cronus, when men 
were ruled by gods. We still trace the influence of this 
ideal in the Laws, though Plato now feels that the rule of 
men over men cannot be safely assimilated to this model. 
Reverential submission to autocratic rulers cannot be the 
keystone of a purely human State; the ruled must in such 
a State reverence the Law. Law is here to be supreme, 
and reverence for law is to be more highly honoured than 
the greatest military services to the State (922A): the 
State in which the law is obeyed is enthusiastically eulo- 
gized (715 D), though we find a confession elsewhere (875 C 
sq.: 966 C), that obedience to law is the second-best thing 
only, and the best a mind which knows and spontaneously 
cleaves to that which is just and for the common good. 
The type of character which the citizen of the Laws is 
expected to realize is, accordingly, one apt for obedience to 
Law—a moderate or measured (uérpios!) and temperate 
(cdéppwv) type. We hear so much of temperance, that the 
State of the Laws might well seem to be built on this 
foundation, as that of the Republic is built on justice. It is 


* Merp.drns implies, among other gant and violent desires (Rep. 
things, freedom from all extrava- 572 B). 
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temperance that enables men to deal aright with pain and 
pleasure, to rest content with a limited authority, and to 
render a willing obedience to law, and not only to law in its 
compulsory, but also to law in its suasory form (vdjos dvay- 
KaoTiKds—ovpBovrcutikds, 930 B: 921 E)—for conformity to 
law through compulsion is distinguished from hearty ac-' 
ceptance of its persuasions or recommendations (érawvou, 
730 B, 773 E: ddaxy Kal vovdérnois, 788 A: emirndevpa, 
808 A). Obedience, however, must further be intelligent, 
for we find that obedience founded on unintelligent habit 
is unfavourably contrasted with obedience founded on in- 
telligent comprehension (951 B). Temperance must, there- 
fore, be crowned with moral prudence (dpévnors), for 
this is the natural guide and complement of the other 
virtues (688 A sq.); our State must be built upon ro gpo- 
vety kal TO owdpoveity (712 A): nay, we learn, before the 
dialogue closes, that the supreme control, even in the State 
of the Laws, must rest with a few philosophical minds, 
able to discern the One in the Many and to trace the 
various virtues to their source in the Idea of Good (965 B 
sqq.). Thus, that approach to an equality among the 
citizens which we seemed at the outset to detect in the 
State of the Laws, as contrasted with that of the Re- 
public, ultimately to a great extent disappears: we find 
that even among the magistrates of the State, while 
‘some walk by true opinion only,’ others ‘walk by wis- 
dom’ (¢pévnois, 632 C); some work at the studies 
prescribed by the law in an exact and scientific way 
(818 A), others do not. There is, however, one great 
difference between the position of philosophers in this State 
and in the Republic: here they not only rule in obedience 
to and as ministers of the law (imnpéras Tots vopous, 715 
C), but they owe their position in part to the amount 
of their property, the goodwill of their fellow-citizens, or 
the chances of the lot, and they will have to render a strict 
account of their conduct in office. 

Virtue in this State will be something far other than the 
lame and one-sided asceticism of the Lacedaemonians; it 
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will be based on a fuller experience of life; it will be 
capable of dealing aright not only with pain but also 
with pleasure; it will ‘draw from the fountains of pain 
and pleasure, where and when and as much as it ought’?. 
The virtue expected of a citizen of this State will in- 
deed be more complete than that expected of any class 
in the Republic, except the highest. Virtue, however, 
will not by itself suffice: morality must become religious; 
behind and above the laws glimpses must be caught of 
something still higher (715 E sqq.: 762 E); not (for most 
of the citizens, at all events) the Idea of Good, but 
Gods—Gods loving righteousness and hating iniquity. A 
belief in good gods is evidently held to be for men of the 
stamp of the citizens of the Laws a more potent motive for 
right action than respect for Law, or even virtue itself. 
Virtue must rise into reverence for the gods, if this State is 
to prosper; a reverence based not so much on what they 
give as on what they are—on their kinship to that which is 
best in their worshippers, for if these are, as they should be, 
measured and orderly (jérpiot), God is ‘the measure of all 
things’ (amdvrwy pérpov) and measured and orderly himself 
(9:16 \G). 

God is conceived by Plato in the Laws, not as the Idea 
of Good, as elsewhere, for here the Ideas retire into the back- 
ground, but in the more personal and popular form of ‘ Soul 
allied with Reason,’ the source of all rational and orderly 
movement in earth and heaven, the source of correct 
opinion and right conduct in man, no less than of the ordered 
movement of the heavenly bodies—nay more, the source of 
existence in all things (897-899). Weare far here from the 
anthropomorphic, material gods of the popular religion, 
even though their names are still used by Plato. The dis- 
tance between man and God has increased? : man must walk 
humbly with the superhuman Power of which he is the 
chattel or even the plaything. Yet elsewhere, by a far 


* 636 D (Prof. Jowett! s Trans- Introduction to Plato’s Statesman, 
lation, fe) Ay hp p. xli, in his edition of the Sophis- 
* See Prof. Lewis Campbell, tes and Politicus. 
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closer approach to the popular view!, Plato speaks of the 
State as comprehending Zeus and Athene as participants 
in its constitution (xowwvol woAure(as, Laws 921 C), so that 
when a citizen defrauds an artisan of the payment due to 
him, he breaks asunder the links between the State and the 
gods, its mighty co-partners?. So fully is every relation 
in this State made to rest on religion. 

Ethics, Politics, and Theology seem in the Laws to find 
a common basis in the idea of ‘ limit, from which the tran- 
sition to the idea of ‘the tempered,’ in character and govern- 
ment, is easy: we find rd duaddv kal Evpperpov contrasted 
with 76 dxparov (773 A: cp.773 D). Religion not founded on 
virtue is worthless: the bad cannot fittingly approach God, 
even by prayer (716 D sq.). Little is said in the Laws of 
the immortality of the soul®; nor is the doctrine needed, for 
the State is to be pervaded with the conviction that virtue 
is happiness, and that external goods are as nothing in 
comparison with virtue. It is through the diffusion of this 
conviction throughout all the members of the State that 
Plato hopes to secure that unity of feeling, the secret of 
which the Republic had sought in devotion to noble rulers, 
saved by their communistic life from temptations to forget 
the public interest. Now that power is no longer placed in 
the hands of a few, it becomes essential that the whole body 
of citizens shall be animated by the saving belief that virtue 
is happiness. 


To these leading principles the political organization of 
the State is adjusted. In the absence of semi-divine rulers, 
the law must rule; but this need not involve a coercive 
type of rule, such as that objected to timocratic States like 
the Lacedaemonian and Cretan in the Republic (548 B). 
Persuasion should be mistress in the State, as it is in 


1 Cp. Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 6, Atcookd- . 
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the value of the doctrine of me- 
tempsychosis for the prevention of 
voluntary offences is recognized in 
870 D sq., where this doctrine is 
said to be taught by of év rais te- 
Aeruis wept Ta TOLavTa €aTrovdakdTes. 
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the Universe (Tim. 48 A: 68 E: see Grote, Plato 3: 
249 n.). Like physicians whose patients are freemen, 
the State addresses the reason by advice and exhorta- 
tion: when this has been done in vain, then, and not till 
then, it adds the threats and penalties with which it cannot 
altogether dispense (823 A: 859 A). It assumes a more 
human, more paternal attitude than that of mere blank 
command. It seeks to win an intelligent conformity from 
those whom it addresses. It endeavours to imitate the 
methods of the generous and prudent human rulers whose 
place it takes!. 

In our survey of the State, we must begin with its 
territory. This isto beso situated that the city at its centre 
shall be ten miles from the sea; it is to be sufficient in 
extent to maintain the citizens in a ‘temperate, perhaps 
really in a somewhat meagre fashion; it is to be rather hilly 
than level, and varied in produce, though devoid of ship- 
timber. Imports will therefore be few, and exports also, 
and the State will be predominantly agricultural. It will 
have no fleet to ruin its national character and its consti- 
tution. Its city will be grouped round a central market- 
place surrounded by temples, close to which will stand 
the dicasteries and houses of the magistrates, and will be 
unwalled, though in a strong position, except so far as the 
plan on which the houses are erected renders them equiva- 
lent to a fortification. The population of the State should 


' “When Turgot came into full 
power as the minister of Lewis 
ay AT, ne SOU Weed tae 


little familiar to antiquity, and 
dawned only gradually even on 
the Hebrews. Preaching through 


method of prefacing his edicts by 
an elaborate statement of the rea- 
sons on which their policy rested ’ 
(J. Morley, Critical Miscellanies, 
second series, p. 206). Plato’s 
idea that the State should make 
its voice heard in accents of per- 
suasion, and should not leave this 
mode of influencing men to un- 
authorized persons, such as ora- 
tors, dramatic poets, or even actors 
(817 C), was novel and weighty. 
The office of the preacher was 


the Statute-book was not, how- 
ever, destined for the world’s 
adoption. The rise of a Church 
satisfied in some respects Plato’s 
craving for a gentler and more 
ratiocinative influence than that 
of threats and penalties. We note 
that Plato, though he excludes 
Forensic Rhetoric from the State 
(Laws 937 D ‘sqq.), allows the 
State itself to call Rhetoric to its 
aid, 
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perhaps, on the whole, be drawn not from one single stock 
and one single city, but from more sources than one. It 
will come from all Crete, and of other Hellenes, Pelopon- 
nesians will be the most welcome. We must remember 
that Plato is founding a colony in Crete, and that Crete 
had already received Peloponnesian colonists. 

The citizens must be sufficiently numerous for self- 
defence and for rendering aid to neighbours unjustly at- 
tacked. The exact number fixed upon (5040) is chosen 
mainly for its ready divisibility. 

The next thing is to secure them against extreme 
poverty. Each citizen will have a lot of land sufficient, and | 
not more than sufficient, for the sober maintenance of him- 
self and his household!. This is to be indivisible, whether 
by sale, inheritance, or testation, and inalienable. The lot 
is to be left to, or inherited by, one son, whom the owner, 
if he has more sons than one, may select: the other son or 
sons are to be adopted by childless owners. Daughters 
are to be given in marriage without dowry. If there are 
no sons, but only daughters, the same principle of the 
indivisibility of the lot is to hold (924 E). Only in one ex- 
treme case (856 C sq.)—a case little likely to occur—is crime 
to involve the confiscation of the lot by the State. The 
lot will thus be a constant minimum on which the poorest 
citizen can count, though it will not be possible to mortgage 
it. Plato hopes that these arrangements will secure the 
State against pauperism—in this Aristotle does not agree 
with him, and with good reason (Pol. 2. 6. 1265a 39 sqq.) 
—or else that the evil may be cured by further measures 
(740 D-E). Each citizen is intended to hold an equivalent 


1 In reality, however, when the 
son and heir has married, which 
he is obliged to do before he is 
35, and has a wife and children 
of his own, the lot will have to 
maintain two households, that of 
the father and that of the son. 
This Plato sees himself (775 E 
sqq.), but he perhaps counts on 
the father being by this time re- 


lieved of his daughters by mar- 
riage, and of any other son by 
adoption. There is, however, the 
further difficulty that moveable 
property being allowed to increase 
up to a limit of five times the 
amount of property held by the 
poorest citizen, the security for 
sobriety of life sought in a limita- 
tion of the size of the lot vanishes. 
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amount of land, and no one will be richer than another by 
more than a five-fold proportion ; it would be too much to 
enforce an absolute equality of property. The increase of 
wealth, however, is discouraged by the enactment that the 
coinage is to have no value outside the State, and by the 
prohibition of loans on interest ; also by the prohibition of 
trade and handicrafts to the citizen. Citizens are not to 
find their vocation in money-getting. Rich husbands are 
to marry wives from poor families (773 C-D). The cost of 
funerals is regulated (958 C sqq.). 

Each of the lots of land consists of two portions, one 
of them near the city, the other at some distance from 
it (745 C sqq.), with a house on each portion. On these 
lots the citizens will reside, but the lots at a distance 
from the city will commonly be occupied by the married 
sons of the citizens and their families (775 E sqq.), and 
the citizens themselves will for the most part, it would 
seem, be resident on the lots near the city. 

The 5040 citizens fall into 12 local tribes (760), each 
tribe being as far as possible on an equality with the rest 
in respect of the agricultural value of its territory, and the 
central city is also divided into twelve parts (745 B sqq.). 
Each tribe is to receive consecration as a division of the 
State (riv dcavopiy Oedcar, 771 C—D), by being connected 
with a special god or son of a god, whom it is to honour 
with sacrificial gatherings (771 D). The tribe will thus be 
a well-realized unity, especially as it is also to be a military 
unit (755 E). So again, the agronomi are to be tribal (760), 
and each tribe is to have a dicastery of its own for judging 
suits between private individuals, though there is to be an 
appeal from it to the select judges (768). In the State of 
the Laws, as at Athens, the tribe would be an important 
subdivision of the State. In the Republic we hear nothing 
of the tribe, any more than of the phratry : the abolition of 
the household appears to carry with it that of the tribe and 
phratry, so far at least as the two upper classes are con- 
cerned, and on the organization of the third class Plato 
dwells but little. 
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. Still more important than the tribal division, however, 
would seem to be the division into property-classes, in 
which an Attic model is evidently followed. It is this 
division, which, as we shall see, enables Plato to throw 
power into the hands of the ete of the better-to-do 
citizens, though why he should prefer to trust the higher 
property-classes with power in a State where the richest man 
can only be five times as rich as the poorest, where all 
citizens are alike forbidden to engage in trading and in- 
dustrial pursuits, and where both rich and poor receive the 
same education and live the same simple life, is by no 
means clear. Probably he thinks that the richer man will 
have enjoyed more leisure, and be less open to pecuniary 
temptation. If, however, he distrusts the qualifications of 
those included in the lower property-classes, why should 
not all the citizens in his State possess the higher amount 
of property? He is free in founding a State to give them 
as much as he thinks best!, and the vrazson d’étre of the two 
lower property-classes is not obvious. Aristotle perhaps 
is conscious of this: at all events, in his best State all 
the citizens are designed to possess that amount of pro- 
perty which is conducive to virtuous action, and to a tem- 
perate, though liberal, mode of life. 

In the State of the Laws, as in that of the Republic, 
women are to follow the same pursuits as men—a noticeable 
fact, for it indicates that Plato-held this change to stand ona 
different footing from the communistic innovations of the Re- 
public and the absolute rule of philosophers, both of which 
he abandons in the Laws, and not to be beyond the reach 
of a society such as that which he is now founding. He 
claims, indeed, in so many words, that the example of the 
Sauromatae on the Pontus proves its practicability (805 C). 
His wish is to bring women out into the light of day (781 
C), and prevent them dragging the men down to their own 
level ; hence yuvatxovdpou are naturally absent in this State, 


Perhaps, however, Platohardly of the settlers in the new State 
feels that he is altogether free, for must necessarily bring with them 
he calls to mind (744 B) that some more property than others. 
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their function being to keep women at home (Pol. 6 (4). 
15. 1300a 4 sq.). Women are to render military ser- 
vice and to be eligible for office (785 B), though not quite 
under the same conditions as men. It is not, indeed, clear 
that Plato intends all offices to be accessible to them; he 
may be speaking in the passage just referred to only of 
offices appropriated to women, like the one mentioned in 
784A (cp. 795 D). Nor is it said whether they are to serve 
in the assembly and dicasteries. ‘There would apparently 
be nothing to exclude a woman from positions of this kind, 
if she succeeded to one of the lots of land. Must a woman 
succeed to a lot, in order to become eligible for offices not 
appropriated to her sex? If so, the assimilation of the oc- 
cupations of women and men in this State is confined within 
narrow bounds, for women would rarely succeed to a lot. 
If, on the other hand, women, or indeed men, are eligible for 
office without being holders of a lot, the number of citizens 
will overpass the limit of 5040. Plato’s intention, however, 
apparently is that none but holders of a lot shall be ac- 
counted citizens, or be included in the four property-classes, 
the condition of eligibility for office. In fact, the political 
rights of men whose fathers were still living would be much 
limited, and as a man might marry as early as twenty-five 
years of age (or according to another passage, thirty), he 
might have a son who would be excluded from citizenship 
for the first forty or fifty years of his life. Aristotle, per- 
haps, has this difficulty in view, when he postpones the age. 
of marriage for men to 37 (4 (7). 16. 1335a 28), adding 
that the son will thus succeed at the commencement of 
his best years of life, and when the father is well stricken 
in years. 

If we turn to the constitutional organization of the State, 
we shall find that it is evidently devised with the view of 
throwing power into the hands of the best of the men 
of mature age belonging to the higher property-classes. 

There is to be a popular assembly, but it will have little 
power. Attendance at its meetings is to be enforced only on 
the two higher property-classes, unless it should be other- 
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wise ordered on any particular occasion (764 A). Its duties, 
however, are not mentioned, and they cannot have been 
mumerous; it was to have a share in the trial of offences 
against the State (767 E sqq.), and a voice in the almost 
impossible contingency of a change in the laws becoming 
absolutely necessary (772 D). Whether questions of peace, 
war, and alliance are to come before it, we are not told: 
the review of the conduct of magistrates during their term 
of office, which Solon entrusted to the assembly, is reserved 
for the priests of Apollo!; even the right of electing to the 
more important magistracies is withheld from it”. Its 
powers, therefore, will be but limited. 

A Boulé also exists, though this was an institution 
which savoured of democracy (Pol. 8 (6). 8. 1323 ag), but 
we hear little of its functions as a whole®. Most of its 
members, we are told (758 B), will be at home for the 
greater part of the year, attending to their own concerns. 
Important powers, however, are given to the sections of 
the Boulé, twelve in number, which successively watch 
over the State for a month, the members of each sec- 
tion being termed Prytaneis, as at Athens, during their 
month of office (755 E: 766 B: 953 C). Each of these 
sections in turn acts as ‘guardian’ of the community, 
serves as a kind of General Secretariate, deals with any 
internal disturbances that may arise, and, as the presiding 
authority of the State, convenes and dissolves all assem- 
blies (756-8: cp. Pol. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 12 sqq.). In all 
this it acts in conjunction with the magistracies. The 
members of the Boulé are to hold office for a year, 
and to be elected out of all four property-classes in 
equal proportions by an intricate scheme (756) practically 


1 The powers of the ‘ whole 
city’ in this matter are apparently 
confined to the election of three 
citizens not under fifty years of 
age, who are to nominate the 
priests of Apollo. 

2 It elects the Nomophylakes 
‘(naca 7 mods, 753 C), but only out 


of a list of 300 names submitted to 
it by those who are serving or 
have served in war as _ horse- 
soldiers or hoplites, or in other 
words, its better-to-do members. 

3 Some of them are referred 
to in 768 A and 850B. 
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securing to the higher property-classes the greater voice in 
the election. 

Passing on to the magistracies of the State, and confining 
our attention to the most important of them, we find a dis- 
tinction drawn between war and military affairs on the 
one hand and the general supervision of the State on the 
other, the former being made over to the three strategi, 
while the latter falls to the 37 Nomophylakes, who 
must be men of over 50 years of age and who hold office 
till they attain the age of 70, but not after. Their elec- 
tion is to take place ih an especially deliberate and 
methodical manner. Three hundred names are selected, 
after full consideration, by those who are serving or 
have served in war among the hoplites or cavalry—the 
lowest property-class, at any rate, would probably 
thus be excluded from taking part in the election—and 
out of these names the whole city chooses first 100, and 
then 37. Their duties are very varied, but appear to 
consist, generally, in watching over the behaviour of all 
belonging to the State and enforcing the observance of the 
laws. The Nomophylakes of Plato do not seem altogether 
to resemble the magistracy of that name which Aristotle 
more than once mentions as occurring in oligarchical (6 (4). 
14. 1298b 27 sqq.), or rather aristocratic, States (8 (6). 8. 
1323a 6 sqq.), for this seems to have been a magistracy 
answering in aristocracies to Probouli in oligarchies and 
to the Boulé in democracies, and probably its business 
was to see that projects of law or resolutions proposed 
for adoption did not contravene the laws. The functions 
of Plato's Nomophylakes were far more varied and 
extensive. 

The important subject of education is reserved for a 
single magistrate, the superintendent of education, who is 
to hold office for five years, but he again is to be elected 
cut of the Nomophylakes. All the magistracies of the 
State, except the Boulé and the Prytaneis, are to assemble 
in the temple of Apollo, and to select one of the Nomo- 
phylakes, consequently a man over fifty, who must also be 
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the father of legitimate sons or daughters, if not of both 
(765-6). This officer, however, is not empowered to devise 
a scheme of education, but only to administer the scheme 
drawn up by the founder of the State, which is to be as 
little subject to change as the rest of his legislation 
(772 A-D). 

The judicial machinery of the State was to be organized 
on somewhat more popular principles. It was to be 
different in respect of private suits and of offences against 
the State. As to the former, litigants were first to try the 
arbitration of friends and neighbours, next to have recourse 
to courts of the village or tribe (767-8, cp. 956 B sqq.), if 
dissatisfied with the finding of the arbitrators, and last of 
all, if still discontented, to come before a court of select 
judges, named by all the officers of the State out of 
their own number. This court was not to be numerous, 
but it was to be public and to be annually renewed. 
The trial of offences against the State, on the other hand, 
must be begun and concluded before the people, for 
here all are wronged and all will expect to have a voice 
in the decision (768A); but the serious examination of 
the charge is to be conducted by three high magistrates, 
or magistracies (768 A), to be agreed on by the parties. 
All cases of sacrilege of a capital character, however, are 
reserved for a dicastery composed of the Nomophylakes 
and the select judges (855 C), and the same rule applies 
to attempts to change the constitution by force and to 
cases of treason (mpodocia: 856-7). The judicial organiza- 
tion of the State seems then to be placed on a slightly, 
but only slightly, more popular footing than its adminis- 
trative organization. | 

Civil, military, and judicial functions are thus lodged in 
different hands, though the Nomophylakes combine to some 
extent legislative, judicial, and administrative competence ; 
but over all the magistracies of the State rises as a supreme 
authority of review, with power to examine the conduct of 
magistrates at the close of their term of office and to award 
praise or blame, distinction or punishment, the great society 
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of the priests of Apollo, withdrawn a little from the turmoil 
of affairs by their residence in a temple-precinct, and 
themselves not exempt from review at the hands of the 
select judges. Plato holds (945B sqq.) that those with 
whom the power of review is lodged must be better than 
the magistrates reviewed?, and that a neglect to observe 
this rule, as he adds in a remarkable passage (945 D), 
involves the destruction of the only possible security for 
the harmonious co-operation of the various parts of the 
State with a view to a single end, breaks up the accord 
of the magistracies, and shatters the unity of the State, 
till it perishes through faction. 

Last of all, in the concluding pages of the dialogue, the 
lawgiver establishes the Nocturnal Council?, an union of 
the oldest Nomophylakes, the priests of Apollo, and the 
superintendent and ex-superintendents of education, together 
with the best of those travelling commissioners for the 
inspection of other communities, whom the State will 
accredit after assuring itself of their worth (951 D—-E: 961 A). 
This body of elderly men, for no member of it will be 
under fifty, is to bring to its deliberations an equal number 
of younger men between thirty and forty years of age 
selected for their recognized excellence, who are, under 


1 Aristotle, on the contrary, répn dpyv,as well as Eurip. Hera- 


thinks, as has already been noticed __clid. 959: 
(above, p. 254 sqq.), that in certain kal mdAX’ €riktoy vuktl cvvOakav 
cases at all events, there is much del 


to be said for a popular reviewing 
authority (Pol. 3. II. 1281a 
40sqq.), and argues that the 
Many, though individually inferior 
to the Few Good, may be collec- 
tively superior to them. 

* The idea that wisdom comes 
with night was one familiar to 
the Greeks: compare (e.g.) the 
utterance of Olbius recorded in 
Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles, c. 
26 (cp. Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Paroemiogr. Gr. 2. p. 25): 

vuKTL cbwrnv, vuktt Bovdny, vuKtt 

Thy vikny dtO0v, 
and the saying, vvxrds dé roe dfv- 


Plato is also a foe to unduly pro- 

longed slumbers: cp. Laws 807 

E sqq., and the lines of Homer 

(Il. 2. 24-5), which were present 

to Plato’s mind— 

Ov xp) mavvixioy evdew Bovrndd= 
pov avdpa, 


~ , seat , ‘ , 
@ aol T emitetpadpatat Kat TOoca 


: pepnrev. 

We learn indeed in the passage 
of the Laws to which reference has 
just been made, that not merely 
rulers, but ordinary citizens and 
mistresses of households should 
wake early and sleep little. 
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the guidance of the elder members of the council, to make 
laws their study (951 E sqq.), to be the ‘ eyes’ of the council 
as the seniors are its ‘mind,’ and to inform it of all that 
happens in the State (964 Esqq.). The council will thus 
consist of two orders, corresponding in some degree to the 
‘guardians’ and ‘ auxiliaries’ of the Republic, and will be 
enabled to ‘save the State’ (965 A) by teaching it its true 
aim, virtue and reason(962 B: 963 A). Its members will need 
for this purpose to receive a more careful training than the 
rest of the citizens; they must learn to see ‘the one in the 
many, the common element in the various virtues—learn to 
understand the real nature of all that is good and beautiful, 
and, above all, to know the Gods, as far as is possible for men 
(965 C sqq.),much as in the Republic the ‘ perfect guardians’ 
learnt to know the Idea of Good. 

Here, and here alone, the philosophical spirit is encouraged 
to assert itself and find a home; here the ordinary education 
of the State finds its crown and completion in philosophical 
study, which is, however, reserved for a very few select 
minds and delayed till the age of thirty. 


The whole scheme of the State and its education appears Remarks. 
to be designed with a view to secure a willing and intelligent 
submissiveness to the laws—a temperate, orderly, sensible 
habit of mind, neither too eager nor too slow and cautious 
(773 sqq.), based on a feeling for measure and correct 
artistic taste, and still more on correct views of the true 
sources of happiness and the nature of the gods, content to 
accept a limited authority, and to give their due to age, 
wealth, and virtue, while these social elements in their turn 
are foremost in acknowledging the supremacy of the laws. 
Not fear, but orderliness and reverence are the mainspring 
of the whole—reverence for the voice of the law, which is 
none other than the voice of the gods (762 E); reverence 
crowned with intelligence, which in a few select natures 
placed at the summit of the State must rise into philo- 
sophy. : 

In the Laws, as in the Republic, the aim of Plato is to 
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call upon the State to do more for its citizens than it had 
yet done, and to be more to them than it had yet been. 
Why should the State, which depends for its existence on 
virtue, be so indifferent to its production? Plato had 
before his eyes the moral and political anarchy of contem- 
porary Greece, and knowing that the days of mere customary 
morality were gone for ever, he felt that some authority 
was needed to revive and make rational the sense of right 
and wrong, and that the only authority capable of effecting 
this was a reconstituted State. He was the first to insist 
on this, and the strength of his position lay in the fact 
that his view of the true function of the State was, as 
has been said already, that to which all the traditions of 
Greece pointed, that which was engrained in the Greek 
conscience. The Greek mind was especially ready to be 
swayed by the voice of the community for good or for 
evil. The individual Greek was in an exceptional degree 
‘the child of his people’—one thing at Sparta, another at 
Athens, another at Thebes. The example of the Lace- 
daemonian State showed how much the State could effect if 
it dared to assert its authority. The State must, however, 
be reconstituted. Plato’s first impulse had been to hand 
it over to a few carefully trained men of high natural worth 
and capacity, but his next was to recoil from that bold step ; 
he now sought to diffuse throughout the whole citizen-body 
respect for law, pure religion, and the conviction that virtue 
is happiness, and to call for the active co-operation of all in 
the working of the State. But his heart seems to have 
failed him from the first, and we find him in the Laws over 
and over again reserving effective authority for the best men 
of the wealthier class, and giving the poorer citizens only 
the semblance of a share in power—‘reverting,’ in fact, 
as Aristotle says, ‘to his earlier constitution,’ but in a less 
pure form. 

Still the great conception of a State systematically train- 
ing the whole of a large body of citizens to virtue—not, as 
in the Republic, confining its educational activity to two 
small classes—had been once for all clearly put forward. 
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The State was no longer to be perverted into a mere 
creature of party—toiling ‘in Gaza at the mill with slaves’ 
—or to be barbarised by absorption in aims of conquest 
and empire; it must be readjusted to its true function— 
that of producing virtue. Plato claims to have kept this 
aim before him in framing every institution of the State of 
the Laws (705 E). He called on the State to do that which 
Church and State together have in later days, even at their 
best moments, failed to achieve. Socrates had already set 
this aim before the State, but he had not seen that an 
entire reconstitution of the State was necessary, before there 
could be any hope of realizing it. We may hold that even 
Plato’s reconstitution was not far-reaching enough, if only 
because he failed to hit on the conception of a Church 
working in harmony with the State; we may further hold 
that it went wholly wrong in detail; but the broad fact 
remains that he was the first, if not to see that society 
ought to do much more than it did for the moral guidance 
of the individual, at all events to demand its reconstruction 
for that end. 

The dialogue forms an epoch in Political Science in 
another way. It puts forward with more emphasis and 
more systematically than had ever been done before the 
conception of mixed government, which, familiar as it was 
already to Thucydides (6. 39: 8. 97), and possibly to 
Hippodamus of Miletus, or even to Solon, did not gain 
till the fourth century before Christ the accredited posi- 
tion in political speculation which it has never since 
entirely lost. Its increased prominence at this epoch was 
probably due in part to the prestige enjoyed by the 
Lacedaemonian State for a while after its triumph in the 
Peloponnesian War. Some recognized in the ‘ mixture of 
all constitutions,’ which they traced in the Lacedaemonian 
constitution (Laws 712 D-E: Aristot. Pol. 2. 6. 1265b 
33 sqq.), the best type of mixed government. Plato, on 
the contrary, depicted a wholly different form of it in the 
Laws, where we look in vain for parallels to the Lacedae- 
monian kingship, ephorate, and senate: it would seem, there- 
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fore, that he did not hold with this view. There is, however, 
rather the appearance than the reality of mixed govern- 
ment in the Laws: what Plato has here at heart, is rather 
that the government of his State shall be sober, than that 
it shall be mixed; he allows a share of power to wealth 
and numbers, not because the State is the gainer by this, 
but because the opposite course is unsafe. The share of 
power allowed to numbers is, in fact, as we have seen, little 
more than nominal, and Aristotle’s censure (Pol. 6 (4). 12. 
1297a 47 sqq.) of those who, in founding aristocracies or 
other constitutions, resorted to ingenious devices (coptopara) 
to deceive the demos, was perhaps intended to apply to 
the constitution of the Laws amongst others. Supreme 
authority would here in reality rest with a small number 
of men over fifty years of age belonging to the higher 
property-classes. Plato never completely abandoned the 
view that in the normal State the rank and file of the 
citizens are to be taken in charge by the few. This view 
recurs in a softened form even in the Laws. 

The life of the mass of the citizens could hardly be of a 
very attractive or active type, whatever Plato may say to 
the contrary (807 sqq.). The more important State-business 
would be managed for them by those few of the men over 
fifty years of age who would succeed to the great offices, 
and though it must be admitted that some considerable 
positions would be open to men below this age, they would 
commonly find their way to members of the higher property- 
classes, and being in many cases held for long terms, only 
to a few of these. The mass of the citizens would thus be 
relegated to private life, not indeed to what Aristotle calls 
‘necessary work,’ but to the supervision of their house- 
holds, if households can be said to exist where the women 
are required to take their meals at public meal-tables, 
and where the education of the children is entrusted 
to public officers ; in reality, to the supervision of their 
slaves and their farms}, on which, however, they are 


‘In the careful provision of a conscious of some departure from 
lot of land for every citizen we are the central dogma that virtue is 
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not apparently intended (806 D-E) to work with their own 
hands, to the celebration of festivals, the discharge of 
military service, the observance of the numerous laws of 
the State,and the maintenance of the tone of feeling pre- 
scribed by the legislator. The studies in which they are 
trained in youth (and these do not include any philosophy, 
or more of Greek literature than a small, though carefully 
selected, fragment) do not appear to be continued in their 
maturer years: forensic rhetoric is excluded from the State: 
little, if any, place seems to be found in their lives for 
literature or for any fine art, save that of music: only a 
few, after the age of thirty, become possessed of any 
philosophical knowledge, and these learn what they learn 
rather for purposes of government than for the sake of 
the subject itself. There appears to be no provision even 
for advanced mathematical study. 

Aristotle's principle, on the contrary, is—we recognize 
the best State by its life. Do its citizens live a life 
which calls forth all that is best in their nature, gives full 
play to their noblest faculties, and satisfies their highest 
aims, and are the rest organized so as to aid them in living 
that life, each doing work adjusted to his capacity? Does 
everyone find himself ‘in his element,’ the whole society 
culminating in a body of ozovdato. equipped to live, and 
helping each other in living, a life of political and speculative 
activity? The State of the Laws can hardly be said to 
answer to this aspiring ideal; its dominant characteristic 
is rather a religious cwdpootyn. 

Aristotle could scarcely rest satisfied with a State of this 
kind, especially when put forward as the best attainable by 
a community of men, unaided by divine or semi-divine 
fellow-citizens. To him it seemed neither the one thing 
nor the other—neither practicable nor ideal. Philosophy, 
he thought, could do better than this for Greek politics, and 





sufficient for happiness, whichisto property is so essential, then hap- 
be the most cherished article in piness would seem to depend in 
the creed of every citizen of the part on xopnyia in Plato’s view no 
State. If a certain amount of less than in that of Aristotle. 


Looking 
back, we 
see how 
much the 
study of 
Politics in 
Greece had 
gained from 
the in- 
creased 
earnestness 
of ethical 
inquiry. 
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its last word must not be taken to have been spoken by 
Plato. Two States, at least, needed to take the place of 
the State of the Laws, if the Republic were indeed out of the 
question; one, a more ideal—the other, a more practicable 
State. The first is that which is incompletely sketched in 
the Fourth and Fifth Books of the Politics; the other is 
the constitution which rests on the moderately well-to-do 
class (7) 61a TOv pécwy ToALTELa!). 


If we glance back over the history of political inquiry 
in Greece, we shall see that but little progress was made 
till its relation to Ethics was brought out by the discussions 
which followed the advent of the sophists. It was then 
found that Ethics and Politics were closely connected. The 
new ethical views led to new views as to the State, and the 
effort to combat them threw fresh light not only on the 
nature of right, but also on that of the State. If natural 
right is the will of the stronger, then every form of the 
State which has Force on its side is legitimate: Tyranny is 
legitimate, and right may vary from State to State, or in 
the same State from year to year. The State may assume 
any form which the element for the moment strongest 
within it may choose to give it. If, again, natural right 
rests, not on Force, but on the general consent of mankind, 
then how little in the arrangements of society can claim to 
be naturally just. The case becomes worse, if natural right 
does not exist at all, and the just is based on nothing but 
convention. 

The future of human society seemed to depend on the 
possibility of finding a firm and satisfactory basis for 
natural right. 1 Socrates had in effect said that natural right 
is that which experience proves to redound to the advantage 
of the man who conforms to it in practice ; ‘but Plato was not 
satisfied till he had exhibited it as the source of health, 
unity,and happiness, not only in the soul of the individual, 


* The Polity was,in fact,the type the Laws, though not with much 
of constitution which,in Aristotle’s | success (Pol. 2. 6. 1265 b 26 sq.). 
view, Plato sought to realize in 
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but also in the normally constituted State. He was led 
into the field of Politics by his desire to restore the 
authority of right. Right is best studied in the ideal State 
of which it is the life-breath, just as a leaf is best studied in 
connexion with the tree on which it grows. The study of 
Ethics leads on to the study of Politics. We see best 
what justice is when we see it at work, and especially when 
we see it at workin the State. And ifthe study of the State 
reveals to us what justice is, it also reveals to us how virtue 
is brought into being. Plato is more alive than any one 
before him to the extent to which the individual is ‘the 
child of his people.’ It is only in a well-constituted State 
that even the best-endowed natures can grow up aright}. 
We need not wonder that to Plato the study of Politics Plato 
stands in the closest relation to the study of Ethics, that ae 
he seems to consider no State worthy of close scrutiny cams tae 
which does not embody justice and make men good, and ethical aim. 
that his attitude to defective States is one of far less qualified 
antagonism than that of Aristotle. We see that he began 
the study of Politics with an ethical aim—the aim of rescu- 
ing justice and right from those who denied them a basis in 
nature. 

To Plato in the Republic the construction of the ideal | 
State is more or less an episode in an ethical inquiry, and 
no time is lost over it. Armed with the one doctrine of the 
specialization of functions, and perhaps, though he traces 
the structure of the State before he proceeds to trace 
that of. the soul, influenced in some degree by the psycho- 
logical parallel, Plato feels himself able to proceed rapidly 
with his sketch of the true State. If we contrast Aristotle’s 
procedure in the First and Third Books of the Politics, we 
shall see how much slower and more tentative it is. He begins 
with the simplest elements of the household and State, and 
inquires patiently into the nature of the deomorixds, the 
xpnwatiotixds, and the olkovoyikds, distinguishing the one 


1 Yet in the Laws (951 B), with as often in ill-ordered as in weli- 
characteristic elasticity, he says ordered States. 
that ‘divine men’ are to be found 
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from the other, and then into the nature of the citizen, long 
before he attempts to determine the true structure of the 
State. In these investigations he never loses sight of 
current opinion and likes to find in it a dim forecast of the 
truth. Plato, on the contrary, starting from the fact that in 
actual societies justice was not to be found, naturally builds 
up a State in strong contrast to all existing States, for his 
State must be one in which justice may readily be detected 
and identified. The ideal State is not perhaps even to 
Plato simply the antithesis of the actual State, for one or 
two actual States had gone some way on the road to its 
realization. But his breach with the past is far more con- 
spicuous than Aristotle’s. Even where, as among the Lace- 
daemonians, some vestiges of the true State are discernible, 
the true ruling principle had not been called to power, the 
more civilizing influences of life were excluded, and the 
welfare of the State was forgotten in the pursuit of private 
ends. His attitude to the existing order of things was 
natural enough. Here was an ‘impatient soul’ whose 
personal experience had been bitter even in youth. Far as 
all personal reference recedes into the background in the 
best Greek literature of the best age, a few stray hints 
reveal to us even in the Republic, how deep an impression 
the fate of Socrates had made upon Plato’s mind?. Society 
in its actual form either corrupted the best men, or if it 
could not do so, deprived them of life. The fate of 
individual and State in his day was one and the same. In 
both, the lower elements triumphed over the higher, with 
the inevitable result of internal disunion and unhappiness. 
Indeed, the higher elements could hardly be said to exist, 
and the great problem was how to bring them into being. 
The State must be so organized as to develope within it a 
class of true philosophers, and this class must be placed in 
possession of absolute power. Reason must recover its 
supremacy both in the State and in the heart of the 
individual. In most great movements of reform the man to 


* See (e. g.) Rep. 488 B: 361B sq.: 409 C-D: 492 D. 
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whom ‘all things here are out of joint’ comes first, and 
some little time elapses before it is discovered that things 
have not gone as far astray as had been thought, that the 
new ideal has its roots in the past, and is that which 
‘prophets and kings desired tosee.’ The new teaching has 
to assume a militant and aggressive, perhaps even a fantastic 
and exaggerated, form before it gets a first hearing. The 
influence of Socrates and Plato might have been less, if the 
life of the one and the doctrines of the other had been less 
novel and striking. 

But Plato, as we have seen, did not always maintain this 
uncompromising attitude. In the later days of his life, he 
came to see that his recoil from the actual State and his 
sense of homelessness in it had carried him too far, and had 
led him to trust his ideal rulers with powers which only semi- 
divine personages could be expected to use aright. Nor 
was he content with merely re-issuing the Republic with 
this amendment: he now sought not only to show men 
the genuine face of Justice, but to meet actual States half- 
way, and to set before them a model less difficult of imitation 
than the ideal State of the Republic. The impatient idealism 
of his earlier days had passed into a wish to be of use to his 
race in its difficulties. It wasin this spirit that he wrote the 
Laws, and was prepared to carry compromise still further 
and to frame a ‘ third State,’ but he seems never to have done 
so, and too much of the ideal spirit of the Republic survived, 
so Aristotle thought, in the Laws. 


Plato had done much, but he had also left much for a Plato hada 
successor to do in the field of political inquiry. The philo- yea he 
sophical basis of his teaching on this subject needed to be tical 
made clearer and to be more systematically set forth; it Sa 
needed to be reconsidered and amended; his conception of also left 
the State, its end and true organization, also needed to be a ae 
revised. He was right, Aristotle thought, in seeking to t? 4°. 
make the State more to the individual than it had yet 
been. He was right in holding that the State should be a 


city-State and small—a common life as well as a common 


Something 
to be 
gained by 
greater 
closeness 
of investi- 
gation. 
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government. He was right in investing Political Science 
with supreme authority over the life of the individual 
and the arts and sciences dependent on it, and requiring 
it to rise to the level of the great position thus assigned 
to it. Above all, he was right in ascribing to Political 
Science (1) an ethical aim; (2) a practical purpose, and 
yet an ideal method. Whatever else it did, Political 
Science was bound to construct an ideal State. That it 
needed to do something further—to make itself useful to 
men by tracing the outline of a State easily workable 
by men—Plato had already implied. But he was as one 
who after setting out for a destination stops halfway on 
the road to it, for even the Laws gave little practical help 
to statesmen struggling with the problems and difficulties 
of Greek politics. Plato's political teaching required 
not only to be restated and amended, but also to be 
completed. 

Success in this enterprise was hardly possible without a 
new method. The political inquirer must begin at the 
beginning with the simplest elements of society and work 
methodically upwards, not ignoring current opinion or 
practice, but correcting its confusions with the aid of a dis- 
tinct conception of the end of human life and of the State ; 
he must make clear to himself and others the principles 
on which he proceeds; he must study the physiology 
and pathology of Society, the occasions and the profound 
causes of social change ; he must master the technical side 
of Political Science, and be prepared to deal practically 
with the concrete problems of political organization as they 
present themselves every day—to construct an oligarchy, or 
a democracy, or a tyranny, so as to be as little hostile as 
possible to human wellbeing. His treatment of political 
questions must be more patient and detailed, must rest on 
a wider knowledge of the past, must be more reasoned and 
systematic. And if the deepest thoughts and highest 
aspirations of the political inquirer would still find utterance 
in the portraiture of a ‘best State,’ this best State will no 
longer be seriously proposed for adoption everywhere; it 
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will be a State xar’ edx7v1—an ideal representation of the 
acme of human society, realizable only when Nature and 
Fortune are in their most favourable mood. Neither its 
portraiture nor the portraiture of two or three less high- 
pitched ideals will exhaust the problem of Political Science: 
the political inquirer must pass on to grapple with the 
task of ameliorating actual institutions and making them 
tolerable. 

Something was to be gained by a mere change of the 
form in which many members of the Socratic school 
had placed their ideas before the world?. It was natural 
enough that the disciples of a converser should set forth 
their teaching in dialogues, and also that at Athens, 
where the dramatic spirit was so strong, philosophical 
literature should assume a dramatic form. Thucydides 
had already put his best thoughts in the mouth of some 
statesman or other. It was inevitable, however, that 
the two aims—the quest of truth and the quest of literary 
charm—should come more or less into collision. The 
language used in a dialogue must appeal to the reading 
world at large; it must be as little technical as possible, it 
must avoid the appearance of over-precision and pedantry. 
The course of the inquiry needs to be accommodated to the 
characters, and its depth will vary with their calibre. The 
toil of the way should be relieved by wit, sarcasm, irony, 
eloquence, conversational charm. Bright, genial remark, 
even if paradoxical (e.g. ‘no man can be perfectly secure 
against wrong, unless he has become perfectly good ’— 
Laws 829 A), or inconsistent with the general tenour of the 
views expressed (e.g. ‘man is made to be the plaything of 


1 As to the meaning of this 
phrase, see the Theages ascribed 
to Plato 125 E-126 A, evéaiunv pev 
ay, oipat, eywye TUpavvos yeverOat 
padtora pev mavrav avOpareyr, «i dé 
pn, os mAcioTov .. . er O€ ye ios 
padXov Beds yever Oar’ GAN’ ov TovTOV 
éheyov émiOupeiv. Aristotle, how- 
ever, excludes aspirations for the 
impossible (Pol. 2. 6. 1265 a 17). 


2 See Heitz, Die verlorenen 
Schriften des Aristoteles, p. 141-5. 
Is it not probable that after Plato 
opened a school, one of his aims 
in writing dialogues was to show 
his pupils how discussion should 
be conducted ? Xenophon (Mem. 
4. 6. 1) is careful to describe, how 
Socrates duadextixwtépous erroiet 
Tovs ouvoyras. 
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God, and this is the best of him ’—Laws 803 C), is always 
welcome. Long deliberative, half-baffled pauses have to be 
cut short. The investigation of historical fact, even a care- 
ful regard for historical truth, seems out of place in a 
gathering of friends. Like his kinsman the dramatist, the 
dialogue-writer makes use of myths, and if he uses history 
also, he will be apt to treat the latter with the same genial 
freedom as the former. Each dialogue, again, claims to be 
complete in itself. Each is too perfect an artistic whole to 
serve as a mere chapter in a statement of philosophical 
doctrine. In each there must be something fresh in the 
line of attack. Hence inconsistencies, which increase in 
number, if, as in Plato’s case, the dialogues are written at 
intervals during the course of a long life. They naturally 
conflict with each other. Occasionally consistency is not 
maintained even within the limits of a single dialogue?. 
Thus the interpretation of Plato’s meaning comes to de- 
mand a genius almost as subtle and sympathetic as his own. 
It is hard to distinguish how far an utterance reflects only the 
momentary mood of a speaker, or the attitude he chooses to 
adopt towards a given opponent, or the sentiment suggested 
by the dramatic situation. Plato had as it were imprisoned 
his philosophy in some beautiful semi-transparent material ?; 
his revelation of it was tantalizingly incomplete. The 
greater its value, the greater the call for some intervention” 
which would bring it forth into the full light of day. Plato, 
indeed, had taken some steps in this direction himself. In 
his later dialogues, whether from a decline of dramatic 
feeling or an increase of interest in positive doctrine, the 
conversation tends more and more to become a monologue ; 
the Socratic aim of arousing thought is more and more lost 
sight of in the effort to communicate truth. Still the 
decisive step is not yet taken; the dialogue-form is not 


1 See Prof. Jowett’s Plato 4.169* 2 As the sculptor Pauson (or 
(ed. 1): ‘so little power has Pason) had enclosed a figure of 
Plato of harmonizing the results Hermes in a pellucid stone: cp. 
of his dialectics, or even of avoid- _Aristot. Metaph. ©. 8. 1050a 195 


ing the most obvious contradic- and Bonitz’ note. 
tions.’ 
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abandoned. Even Aristotle wrote many dialogues, though 
he made the important change of reserving the part of chief 
interlocutor for himself. But much of his work was of a 
_ kind to which the dialogue was inapplicable. It was hardly 
possible, for instance, to state the results of his zoological 
investigations in a dialogue, and it was probably not merely 
in the interest of his pupils, or merely in works intended for 
their perusal, that he abandoned the Socratic manner of 
treatment. Nor was he apparently alone in so doing. In 
the Academics of Cicero (Cic. Acad. Post. 1. 4. 17sq.), we 
find the Academical speaker ‘designating the dogmatic 
formulation of the system as a departure from the Socratic 
manner common to Aristotle and the contemporary 
Platonists’ (Zeller, Plato E. T., p. 565. 25). 


It was a fortunate circumstance that Plato’s philosophical Plato's suc- 
inheritance passed to a successor sufficiently at one with (ue. 
him to maintain the continuity of speculation, and suffi- 
ciently independent to give a fresh impulse and direction 
to inquiry. 

We do not know the length of the interval which elapsed 
between the composition of the Laws and that of the Politics. 
We do not indeed know that all parts of the Politics were 
composed at orabout thesametime. The Fourth and Fifth 
Books may be severed by some interval of time from the 
first three, and the remaining three books may be later than 
the Fourth and Fifth, or again the book on Constitutional 
Changes may be earlier than the two books which im- 
mediately precede and follow it, as early perhaps as any 
book in the whole work. We cannot, indeed, always be 
certain that the contents of any one book (apart from 
any possible interpolations) date as a whole from the 
same epoch. 

But whatever we conceive the length of the interval to 
have been, much had happened in the course of it. The 
career of Philip of Macedon was needed to make the failure 
of the free States of Greece quite manifest. It was not till 
346 B.C. that Isocrates wrote his oration to Philip, in which 
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the full tale of Greek failure and disunion is told}, and 
Plato died in 347 B.c. But the main change was in the 
man, not in the times. 

Aristotle was so far in a better position than Plato to 
speak to Greece as a whole, that he was less closely con- 
nected with any one place in it. Plato was an Athenian 
of long descent : Aristotle was one of those who had been 
saved for philosophy by belonging to a small State; in- 
deed, his city for some time lay in ruins, so that he was 
then, in the most literal sense, dmoAs d1a tT¥ynv. He was 
not, like Plato, the citizen of an extreme democracy ; he can 
hardly be said to have been a citizen at all, or to have lived 
the life of a citizen; he had not the passions of a citizen. 
He judges the Athenian democracy ad extra, unlike 
Thucydides, who had learnt its strength and weakness by 
living under it and taking part in its working. He was 
forty years at least younger than Plato, and belonged toa 
time when philosophy was coming to be more to men and 
politics less. He was not, like Plato, the first explorer of the 
field of Political Science, and had not the impatient, sweep- 
ing views of a first explorer. He was also naturally calmer 
and more circumspect than Plato, and came to the study of 
politics fresh from less exciting studies—studies which had 
trained him to accumulate facts and to weigh them patiently. 

It seems a mistake to speak of Aristotle as a ‘half- 
Greek.’ Some great Greeks were so, but Aristotle was 
not. His father was a member of the long-descended gens 
of the Asclepiadae, and belonged to the Andrian colony of 
Stageira ; his mother was of Chalcidian origin. His early 
life is involved in a good deal of obscurity, but whether he 
came to Athens and became Plato’s pupil at the age of 
seventeen or later, he had been his pupil for a considerable 
time when Plato died in the year 347 B.c., and the days he 
thus spent at Athens no doubt left a permanent impress on 
his mind and character*. On Plato’s death Speusippus his 

* Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 40, otSa 2 Aristotle’s early ‘dialogue 


yap drdoas (ras édes) @padtopevas entitled Eudemus appears to have 
umo0 Tov cuupopar. stood in a very close relation to 
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nephew succeeded to his school, and Aristotle quitted 
Athens with his friend Xenocrates, an attached disciple of 
Plato. Probably neither of them wished either to work 
under Speusippus or to open a rival school. Speusippus 
was considerably senior to both, besides being Plato’s 
nephew. That Aristotle did not leave Athens in any 
spirit of antagonism to Plato seems proved by the fact 
that Xenocrates accompanied him. On leaving Athens he 
went not to Macedon’, but to Atarneus, drawn thither by 
his old friendship for Hermias, and perhaps also by the 
connexion of Proxenus, the guardian of his youth, with the 
place. His pupil Theophrastus also belonged to Eresus in 
the neighbouring island of Lesbos. Hermias had been the 
pupil both of Plato and Aristotle at Athens, and hence 
both Aristotle and Xenocrates would be interested in him. 
He was engaged in an attempt to form a principality at the 
expense of Persia in this district, which afterwards became 
the centre of the kingdom of Pergamon. It is probable that 
he was an instrument of Philip of Macedon*. Hermias had 
been a slave and was an eunuch and a tyrant, and the friend- 
ship of these philosophers for him was undoubtedly an 
offence to Greek prejudice. We need not attach too much 
importance to the well-known epigram of Theocritus of 
Chios*. Theocritus was a bitter democratic epigrammatist, 
and a fit foe for the bitter historian Theopompus, his con- 
temporary and fellow-citizen: both made themselves in- 
tolerable to those with whom they had to do, and came to 


the Phaedo, and to have been 
highly Platonic both in form and 
contents (see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2 


OLN): 

+ Stageira had been razed by 
Philip in the course of the Olyn- 
thian War, and was still in ruins. 

2 See Boeckh, Hermias von 
Atarneus, p. 143, who refers to 
[Demosth.] Philipp. 4. p. 139 sz 
fin., a passage which a highly pro- 
bable emendation in Ulpian 42 C 
connects with Hermias. 

5 ‘Eppiov evvovyou te kat EvBov- 

dou rdd¢e SovAou 


pyjpa Kevoy Kevoppov Oijxev 
‘Aptororéhns* 
Os Oia thy dxparh yaotpos dvow 
eihero vaiew 
avr’ "Axadnpetas BopBdpov_ év 
mpoxoaigs (Euseb, Praep. 
Evang. 15. 2). 
According to Plutarch, the river 
at Pella was called BépBopos 
(de Exil. c. 10). Cp. Plato, Rep. 
533 D, év BopBdpe BapBapixe 
Tie TO THS Woxis dupa _KaTopa- 
puypevov npéua €AKer kal dydyet 
diva. 
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evil ends. A familiar distich of Sophocles, however, ran 
(Fr. 788 Nauck)— 7 


q 4 € , > , 
Ootis yap ws Tupavvov eputropeverat, 
keivou ‘ort SovAos, Kav eAevOepos pdAn, 


and we must remember that Socrates was said to have re- 
fused to visit Archelaus of Macedon, Scopas of Crannon, 
and Eurylochus of Larissa (Diog. Laert. 2. 25), that Euri- 
pides and Aristippus had not gained in repute by adopting 
a different course, and that the service of princes came 
to escape condemnation only in the Alexandrian period’. 
The father of Aristotle, however, had been in the service 
of a king, and we need not wonder that Aristotle himself 
took a different view. We know from the Politics how he 
regarded the kind of slavery which is not by nature, and 
Hermias cannot have deserved to be a slave. Even 
Tyranny in his opinion had its better forms, and Hermias 
apparently ruled in conjunction with a group of friends: 
“Epuias xat of éraipo. is the term employed throughout 
his treaty with the Erythraeans?. We are reminded of 
the passage in the Politics (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 29 sqq.), 
where Kingship is said to find safety in friends, while 
distrust of friends is characteristic of Tyranny. 

Aristotle remained with Hermias for three years*, perhaps 
till the latter met his fate through Persian treachery *, and 
he seems to have felt a real enthusiasm for his character 
and career. We know from the Nicomachean Ethics that 
Aristotle combined a high estimate of the contemplative 
life with a high estimate of the pleasures of true friendship, 
and a noble conception of it. It was partly because the 
household relations are forms of friendship, that he argued 
so stoutly in defence of the household. His hymn, or 


1 Zeller, Stoics Epicureans and 
Sceptics, p. 269n. Plutarch dis- 
cusses the question in his ‘ Philo- 
sopho esse cum principibus viris 
colloquendum,’and argues strongly 
in favour of bringing the philoso- 
pher and ruler into contact, as a 
disciple of Plato was likely to do. 


2 Boeckh, ibid. p.151. See the 
treaty in Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscr. Gr. I. p. 167. 

® Apollodorus ap. Diog. Laert. 


At 
* So Strabo, p. 610, but see 
Boeckh, Hermias p. 142 sqq. and 
Zeller, Gr, Phi22gee 
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scolion, to Virtue gave rise to comment, for, as Grote 
remarks (Aristotle 1. 19), it introduced the name and 
exploits of Hermias, the tyrant, eunuch, and ex-slave, ‘as 
the closing parallel and example in a list beginning with 
Herakles, the Dioskuri, Achilles, and Ajax.’ It was untruly 
made out to be a paean to Hermias (Athen. Deipn. 696 
a—b), and on this ground as well as on that of a sump- 
tuous offering after his death, Aristotle was subsequently 
accused of paying him divine honours'. The whole 
episode is interesting for the light which it casts on 
Aristotle’s character. We see that the cool, circum- 
spect, methodical philosopher was capable of enthusiastic 
devotion to his friends, and cared little whether his dis- 
play of it brought him into conflict with ordinary Greek 
prejudice. We seem to discern in his nature a mixture of 
affectionateness and combativeness which is not unpleasing. 
Traces of a certain eagerness of spirit and pugnacity per- 
haps survive in his literary style. Sometimes we notice in 
his writings that one thought follows another so rapidly 
that the two, as it were, collide, and the strict grammatical 
construction suffers shipwreck. He is also fond of tacitly 
contradicting certain persons—Plato, for instance, and Iso- 
crates. The feud we hear of between him and the latter 
must belong to his earlier period of Athenian residence, 
which ended with the death of Plato, for Isocrates was 
dead when he returned to Athens after Chaeroneia. 


1 Cp. Lucian, Eunuch. 9, efs in this case there was better 


umepBodnv Oavpacas (6’ApiororeAns) 
‘Eppelav tov evvovxoy Tov €k TOU 
’ Arapvews TUpavvoy, ay pt TOD Kal Ovew 
avT® Kata Tavita tois Oeois. We 
learn from Diogenes (Diog. Laert. 
5. 4: cp. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
I5. 2. 5) that comments were also 
made on a similarly sumptuous 
sacrifice of Aristotle’s in honour 
of his wife Pythias after her death 
—ébvey imepxaipwv TO yvvalo, ws 
’"AOnvaioe tH 'EXevowia Anynrpe: 
see Boeckh, Hermias p. 147, 
who refers to these passages. 
The same feeling appears, though 
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ground for it, in the diatribe of 
Theopompus against Harpalus in 
his letter to Alexander (Theo- 
pomp. Fragm. 277: Miller, Hist. 
Gr. Fr. 1. 325), and in the caution 
of Plato, Rep. 540 B, pynpeia & ad- 
rots (his philosophic rulers) kat 6v- 
gias Tv moAw Snpooia moe, ea 
kat 7 UvOia Evvavarpy, ws Saipoow* 
ei O€ pn, @s evOaipooi Te Kal Geiors. 
Compare also Duris ap. Plutarch. 
Lysandr. c. 18, (Avcavdp@) mpare 
.. « EdAnvay Bopods ai médeus avé- 
ornoay ws Oe@ kai Ovoias €bvcav’ eis 
mpatov O€ maaves noOnaay. 
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The death of Hermias left his niece and adopted daughter 
without a protector, and Aristotle married her, partly out 
of attachment to his memory, partly for her worth and un- 
merited misfortunes. He may have already left Hermias 
before he experienced this severely felt blow at the hands 
of Persia—a blow soon to be far more than repaid by his 
great pupil; at any rate we next hear of him at Mytilene; 
but in 343 or 342 B.C. he was summoned to Macedon to 
become the teacher of Alexander. 

Philip of Macedon had perhaps come in contact with 
Pythagoreanism in the days when he resided as a youth at 
Thebes; Isocrates credits him with some tincture of philo- 
sophy”; and he is said to have owed to Plato's intervention 
in his favour with Perdiccas the principality, his possession 
of which at the critical moment enabled him to win the 
throne of Macedon*. Aristotle had probably already 
resided at Pella in his boyhood, for his father Nicomachus 
had lived at the court of Amyntas as his physician and 
friend. He may have already written several of his 
dialogues, and become known as a diligent reader and 
book-collector, habits rare even among philosophers at 
that time. But his selection as Alexander’s teacher was 
probably rather due to his hereditary connexion with 
the Macedonian court, to his being not only a philosopher 
but also a student of rhetoric*+, and, above all, to the 
fact that he possessed a full measure of Athenian culture 
without being an Athenian or alien to court-life. It is 
creditable to Philip that he selected for the work a man 


' Strabo, p. 610: Aristocles ap. 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. 15. 2. 8-10, 
who however speaks of her as the 
sister and adopted daughter of 
Hermias. 

2 Philip. § 29. 

* Speusippus ap. Athen. Deipn. 
So6e. See also Diog. Laert. 3. 40: 
A. Schafer, Demosthenes 2. 37. 

* Cp... Cictwde | Ora oneiass 
I41: rerum cognitionem cum ora- 
tionis exercitatione coniunxit. 
Neque vero hoc fugit sapien- 


tissimum regem Philippum, qui 
hunc Alexandro filio doctorem 
accierit, a quo eodem ille et agendi 
acciperet praecepta et eloquendi. 
‘During the first sojourn of Aris- 
totle in Athens, while he was still 
attached to and receiving instruc- 
tion from Plato, he appears to 
have devoted himself more to 
rhetoric than to philosophy, and 
even to have given public lessons 
or lectures on rhetoric’ (Grote, 
Aristotle 1. 32). 
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likely to be able to hold a comparatively independent 
position. The years that Aristotle had spent at Athens were 
a guarantee that he would be no mere echo of Macedonian 
feeling. His extraction and career might seem to mark 
him out as a link between Macedon and Hellenism. For 
three years, but only three, commencing when Alexander 
was about 13 years of age, he had an unbroken time for 
the education of his pupil. On attaining the age of 16, 
Alexander began to be employed in affairs of State, which 
can have left Aristotle only occasional opportunities of 
supervision, 

It is hard to imagine him a resident at Pella during these 
years, if Philip's court was what Theopompus describes it, 
and if Philip was as hostile to men of orderly behaviour as 
Theopompus asserts?. The descriptions of this historian— 
an outspoken witness, but one not on the whole unfriendly 
to Philip—lend some point to the surprise of Theocritus of 
Chios, that Aristotle should have been willing to exchange 
the Platonic Academy for Pella. A sacred precinct of the 
Nymphs (vupdatov) existed at Mieza (a Macedonian city, 
which Zeller (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 27. 4) follows Geier in placing 
in Emathia south-west of Pella), where even in Plutarch’s 
days men pointed out stone seats and shady walks which 
were believed to have been at one time used by Aristotle 
(Plutarch, Alex. c. 7); and Plutarch seems to suppose that 
Alexander received his instruction here. Aristotle appears 
during hisstay in the North to have induced Philip? to refound 
Stageira and to restore to it the remnant of its citizens, and 
we may be sure that he watched with intense interest the 
culmination of the king’s fortunes at Chaeroneia. The 
death of Philip and accession of Alexander two years later 
(336 B.C.), together with the preparations for the Oriental 
campaign, would indicate to him that no reason existed 
any longer for his stay in Macedon, from which Alexander 
seemed likely to be absent some time. He may perhaps 
have preferred the milder climate of the South®. The 

' See Theopomp. Fragm. 136, 3. Sée Zeller, Gro Pie enagy 3. 
178, 249, 298. 3 It is thus that Blakesley 

Hh2 
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destruction of Thebes in 335 B.c. made Alexander's Asiatic 
expedition possible without imprudence’, and was the most 
effective warning that could have been given to Athens and 
the rest of Greece. It now became possible for Aristotle 
to settle at Athens. 

He wished to be at Athens, mainly, no doubt, because 
his philosophical views could not be effectually placed 
before the world in any other way. Xenocrates had now 
succeeded Speusippus at the Academy. Aristotle had been 
unwilling to found a rival school when Plato’s death was 
still recent, and in competition with his senior Speusippus, 
the nephew of Plato. He does not seem to have felt the same 
reluctance in reference to Xenocrates. His divergence from 
Platonism may have increased in the interval. The Mace- 
donian leaders were probably glad that he should be there. 
Antipater, who knew that Aristotle ‘added to his other 
gifts that of persuasiveness 2,’ may well have been glad to 
send to Athens a man so capable of leading the best minds 
into peaceful paths. The mot dordre of the Macedonian 
party at Athens was ‘ peace °, and a philosopher who taught 
that the end for which the State, no less than the individual, 
exists is to live nobly, finding happiness rather in the arts 
of peace than in those of war, that a State may be great 


(Life of Aristotle p. 58), in- in this technical sense did pro- 


terprets ‘the expression of Aris- 
totle cited by Demetrius, de 
Elocutione, sec. 29, 155: ey@ ék 
pev ’AOnvav eis Stayerpa HAOov dia 
Tov Baowéa Tov peyay, ek dé Sra- 
yelpov eis AOnvas Oia tov yxetwaova 
Tov peyav. But, supposing that 
the fragment is authentic, the 
phrase 6 péyas yeyuov may here 
simply mean ‘the great storm,’ as 
in Plato, Protag. 344 D, or again, 
if it means ‘the great winter,’ it 
may be used, as in Aristot. Me- 
teor. I. 14.352 a 31 (see Ideler ad 
oc.) in the technical sense of the 
winter of the ‘great year,’ in which 
the sun, moon, and planets assume 
a certain relative position in the 
heavens—a winter attended with 
torrents of rain. A ‘ great winter’ 


bably occur in 342 B.C. (see Ap- 
pendix G), but it is not easy to 
connect it with Aristotle’s return 
to Athens seven years later. 

1 Alexander gained by terror 
that freedom to act in Asia which 
Isocrates thought could only be 
gained by winning the goodwill 
of Greece (Philip. $§ 86-8). 

2 Plutarch, Alcib. et Coriol. 
comparatio Cc. 3. 

8 See Bernays, Phokion p. 68, 
who refers to Demosth. de Cor. 
§ 89, ris vor eipnuns, nv obToL kata THS 
matpidos tnpovow of xpnoTol: 
§ 323, év ois druxnodvtay Tay 
‘EMAnvoyv evtvxnoev eTepos, TavT 
€maivovat Kal Orws Tov amavtTa xpd- 
voy Otapevet pact Oeiy Tnpetv. 





a 
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without being at the head of a hegemony or an empire, 
that the contemplative life is the highest, and that the aim 
of the political life is not party-triumph, or the quest of 
wealth and power, but the promotion in one’s fellow-citizens 
of virtuous activity in all its forms, would exercise, it might 
be expected, a calming influence on men’s minds, and give 
a new and better direction to their thoughts. 

Aristotle may well have hoped to be of service both to 
Macedon and Greece. He probably long held—perhaps 
he did so to the last—that the interests of Macedon and 
Greece might be reconciled. Isocrates had already pressed 
Philip first to restore harmony between the four leading 
Powers of Greece—the Argives, Lacedaemonians, Thebans, 
and Athenians—and then to become its Agamemnon in 
a war against Persia—to be, not its tyrant dividing in order 
to govern (Philip. § 80) and plotting for selfish ends 
($ 73 sqq.), but the leader of a confederacy, the common 
friend of all its States!. Aristotle, in his turn, counselled 
Alexander to rule the Greeks as the head of a hegemony 
and only the barbarians as a despot*. On the other 
hand, Greece was to place power in the hands of the péoo, 
its soundest and most rational class (6 (4). 11. 1295 b I sqq.). 
We thus find Aristotle, in effect, inculcating moderation on 
both sides. 

The departure of Alexander for the East left the direction 
of affairs in Greece in the hands of Antipater, a man with 
whom Aristotle had more in common than with either 
Philip or Alexander. Antipater was probably some years 





1 The Philippus of Isocrates 
(346 B.C.) is an appeal to Philip 
to change his present unsatisfac- 
tory policy (§ 17: § 80), and to 
falsify his opponents’ account of 
his designs (§ 73sqq.). It re- 
minds him of his Heraclid extrac- 
tion, and urges that plots for the 
subjection of Greece which would 
be creditable to a king of Persia 
are quite out of place in a Heraclid 
($§ 75-6). A certain distrust of 
Philip and a desire to point out 


to him a ‘more excellent way’ 
are traceable throughout it. Age- 
laus gave similar advice to Mace- 
don at the Congress of Naupactus 
a hundred and thirty years later 
(Polyb. 5. 104: Prof. Freeman, 
History of Federal Government 
1; pe 501). 

* See the well-known passage 
in Plutarch’s first oration ‘de Alex- 
andri seu virtute seu fortuna,’ c. 6, 
and: cp.) Poli 4 (7)a°7.8 8327 b 
20 sqq. 
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older than Aristotle, but like him in moderation of tone 
and strong sober common sense. For the first time in the 
course of Greek history the hegemony of Greece rested 
with a man who, as the servant of a king, was neither 
an oligarch nor a democrat, and who could have no wish 
to press either oligarchy or democracy on the States of 
Greece. Is it possible that Aristotle is to some extent 
addressing Antipater, when he insists that one and the 
same constitution is not applicable to every State, that the 
form which suits one will not always suit another, and 
that the important thing is to ameliorate oligarchy and 
democracy where they must exist, and at the same time 
to point to some form of constitution at once satisfactory 
and generally applicable? There is no clear evidence of 
a design on Aristotle’s part to influence the policy of 
Macedon, so that this surmise must remain a surmise. 
It is to all appearance wholly in the interest of Greece 
that he recommends the constitution which gives predo- 
minance to the moderately wealthy class (i) dua rév péowv 
mo\tre(a). Only one of those who had played a leading part 
in the affairs of Greece had encouraged the introduction of 
this form (6 (4). 11. 1296 a 38 sqq.). The reference is pro- 
bably to Theramenes, whom we know (Plutarch, Nicias 
c. 2) that Aristotle grouped with Nicias and Thucydides 
the son of Melesias, as combining high worth and social 
position with a hereditary goodwill to the people. His 
inauspicious name is for obvious reasons suppressed. We 
find Theramenes striking the first blow at the power of 
the Four Hundred at Athens by insisting that ‘it was 
high time to institute the Five Thousand in reality, and 
not in name’ (Thuc. 8. 89. 2), and these Five Thousand 
were made, when he carried his point, to include all hoplites 
(civar 5€ aitdv, érdéco. kal Onda Tapéxovta, Thuc. 8.97); 
they would thus comprise the péoo. of Aristotle. Later 


* It should be observed that’ office-holders (including probably 
this constitution, which gave members of the assembly and 
political supremacy to the hoplites _dicasteries: see Classen ad Joc.) 
and put an end to the payment of meets with the approval of Thu- 
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on, in the struggle with Critias which proved fatal to him, 
Theramenes is still true to the same ‘ Left-Centre’ policy. 
In that reply to Critias which won the boulé to his side, 
and which Critias could only parry by ordering his 
execution, he declares himself the foe of those who will 
have no democracy which does not go the full length of 
giving a share of power to slaves and to men so poor that 
they would sell their country for a drachma, no less than 
of those who approve no oligarchy which does not make 
a handful of men tyrants of the State. His opinion, he 
adds, was still the same as it had ever been, that supremacy 
in the State should rest with those who are able to serve 
it as knights and hoplites!. 

Aristotle expresses a similar view when he claims supre- 
macy for the péoo, for we must not confound the pécor 
of a Greek State with the classes which we now-a-days 
group under the comprehensive term ‘ middle class.’ They 
were the best-trained and most effective soldiers of the 
State; nor was this their only claim to power, for Aristotle 
describes them as being well-fitted both for ruling and 
being ruled, and therefore for the duties of citizenship, as 
swayed by reason rather than impulse, and exposed neither 
to the corrupting influence of extreme wealth nor to the 
equally ruinous effects of extreme poverty. They deserved 
to exercise a predominant influence in the State, and, 
wherever they were at all numerous, their military training 
as hoplites would enable them to do so. Aristotle may 
possibly have thought, though, as has been said, we 
have no evidence of the fact, that if the hegemony of 
Macedon were used to bring this class to power, it would 
be a blessing to Greece. Nothing could be worse than her 


cydides, as it subsequently met 
with that of Aristotle. See Thuc. 
8. 97; kal ovx Kora 61) tov mpa@rov 
xpdvov emi y €pov "A@nvaior spatvor- 
Tal Gi mourevoravres” perpia yap 7 
Te €s TOUS ONiyous Kal €s Tovs Toh- 
hovs EvyKpacis eyévero, kai ek ToVN- 
eee , ; 2 
pov TOV TpaypLaTwV yevouEevay TOTO 
Tp@Tov avyveyke THY TOALY. 


1 Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 48:, cp. Plato, 
Laws 753B. Men could not be 
hoplites unless they had not only 
means enough to furnish them- 
selves with the arms appropriate 
to the hoplite, but also the leisure 
to practise the necessary exercises 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 748 7). 
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present faction-ridden condition, which was both morally 
and politically ruinous. 

It is easy in reading the calm discussions of the Politics 
to forget the impression which Aristotle’s political views 
must have made on his contemporaries, and especially on 
the Athenians amongst whom he lived. We do not know, 
indeed, how far the work was published in his lifetime, 
or how far the nature of its teaching was generally known 
to the citizens of Athens. Some knowledge of Aristotle’s 
political views, however, must have been possessed even by 
those who did not belong to any philosophical school, and 
it is impossible to suppose that his recommendation of 
a transfer of power from the Many to the péoo., coming 
as it did from one who was deep in the confidence of 
Antipater, was not viewed with uneasiness and indignation. 
Ever since Chaeroneia the existence of the Athenian 
democracy had hung by a thread, and the change sug- 
gested by Aristotle in the hearing, as it were, of Antipater 
was a very feasible anti-democratic move. True, Aris- 
totle’s comments on the extreme form of democracy were 
no severer than those of Plato, and Plato had lived undis- 
turbed at Athens to the last, but now the times were far 
more critical, and Plato had suggested no such danger- 
ously easy change. Aristotle’s less ideal political method 
had led him into questions of everyday politics, the treat- 
ment of which was attended with far more risk than the 
portraiture of any number of ideal States. We find him 
in one passage pointing out how to organize a tolerable 
kind of democracy, the important thing being ‘to eliminate 
from the citizen-body the worse elements of the demos’ (ré 
Xetpov det TAHOos xwpicew, 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 1): in another 
he recommends the constitution in which supremacy rests 
with men of moderate means (7 61a Tv peowv Todurela). A 
polity or moderate democracy had once existed at Athens 
during the poverty-stricken and desperate period which 
followed the fall of the Four Hundred, and Aristotle’s 
advice was destined to be acted on in the very year of 
his death, when the new constitution which Antipater 
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forced on Athens, by confining political rights to those 
possessed of a qualification of 2000 drachmae, disfranchised 
12,000 citizens out of 21,000, and drove many to accept 
the victor’s offer of a residence in Thrace!. The religious 
views, again, implied in the Politics would be extremely 
unsatisfactory to many pious Greeks. True, the gods are 
recognized and their worship provided for, but where in 
its pages would be found that recognition of their inter- 
vention in human affairs which we constantly notice in the 
writings of Xenophon? Xenophon traces the successes of 
the Thebans against the Lacedaemonians to the anger of 
the gods against a people which first swore that the cities 
of Greece should be autonomous, and then broke its oath 
by seizing the Cadmeia of Thebes (Hell. 5. 4. 1). He even 
ascribes to the influence of some superhuman power, bent 
on bringing the Lacedaemonian State to destruction, the 
mistaken decision of the Lacedaemonian assembly which 
resulted in the battle of Leuctra (Hell. 6. 4. 3, 76y yap, os 
€oixe, TO Satzdviov yev). Plato had rebuked views of this 
kind (Rep. 379 A sqq.), but his innovations in religion 
were probably less repellent than the reticence and chilli- 
ness of Aristotle on the subject. 

But in truth the mere fact of Aristotle’s close connexion 
with Alexander and Antipater and with Macedonian agents 
such as Nicanor, would suffice to make his position at 
Athens precarious, quite apart from the unpopularity of his 
political and religious views. Xenocrates and the Academy 
seem to have held more aloof from Macedon. Already in 
330 B.C., when three-fourths of the Peloponnesus rose under 
the Lacedaemonian King Agis against Antipater, to be 
crushed at a second Chaeroneia, and Aeschines shortly 
after, notwithstanding that defeat, failed in his prosecution 
of Ctesiphon and his attack on Demosthenes, Aristotle 
must have felt himself in the midst of foes. Another crisis 
occurred in 324 B.C. when Harpalus, the fugitive Mace- 


1 Diod. 18.18. Long sincethe Gesammelte Abhandlungen, I. 
above was written, I have found 167. 
my remark anticipated in Bernays’ 
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donian satrap of Babylon, took refuge with his vast treasure 
at Athens, and claimed, though without success, protection 
against Alexander, who had now returned to Susa from 
his wanderings in the depths of Asia, and soon signalized 
his reappearance on the horizon of Greece by the ominous 
decree for the restoration of all exiles from Greek States, 
which Nicanor was ordered to make known to the Greeks 
assembled for the festival at Olympia. The restoration of 
exiles meant the restoration of all property taken from 
them, its re-transfer from its present to its former holders. 
Hitherto Alexander had sought to conciliate the Greek 
States, but the East was now conquered, and Macedonian 
supremacy was free to show itself in its true colours. 
Macedon evidently desired to have in each Greek 
State a body of men owing everything to it and therefore 
devoted to its interests’, and it would stop short at no 
interference in the internal affairs of Greek States that was 
at all likely to contribute to this end. 

Aristotle, it is clear, had connected himself with a Power 
which had failed to listen to his warning that Greeks must 
be ruled in a different way from Orientals. The conqueror 
of Asia had been exposed to the intoxicating homage of 
Orientals and familiarised with the subservient manners of 
the East, while still young and plastic in character. Even 
if he had approved the policy which Aristotle recommended 
to him, of making a distinction between his methods of 
rule in the case of Hellenes and Orientals, he was by this 
time incapable of the double attitude. His breach with 
Callisthenes, whom Aristotle had introduced to his service, 
had alienated him to some extent from Aristotle. Thus 
Aristotle was too good a friend of Macedon for the 
Athenians, too firm in the assertion of Hellenic dignity and 
self-respect for Alexander. 

The crisis came when the news of Alexander’s death 
(June, 323 B.C.) reached Athens. A storm of anti-Mace- 
donian feeling arose, which spared Phocion but struck 
Aristotle. He was indicted for impiety on account of his 

1 Diod. 18. 8. 
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scolion to Hermias and the honours which he had rendered 
to his memory. Charges of this sort were weapons 
frequently used against political adversaries both at Athens 
and elsewhere', and we may be sure that his real offence 
was his intimacy and influence with Antipater, his connexion 
with Nicanor, the promulgator at Olympia of Alexander's 
decree, and his past connexion with the Macedonian Court. 
He retired before trial to Chalcis, which was a Macedonian 
stronghold? and was also connected with the Chalcidian 
cities of the Thrace-ward region from which he came 
(cp. Aristot. Fragm. 93. 1492b 24 sqq.). He died at 
Chalcis in 322 B.C. 


‘ Aristotle, a great authority has said, ‘had no attach- Aristotle’s 
ment to Hellas as an organized system, autonomous, self- ane 
acting, with a Hellenic city as president ; which attachment eat 
would have been considered by Perikles, Archidamus, and 
Epameinondas as one among the constituents indispensable 
to Hellenic patriotism *.’ It would seem, however, from 
the Politics (4 (7). 7. 1327b 29 sqq.), that he viewed the 
Greek race as the race best fitted to rule, and the wéAts 
(possibly under a wapBacrdevs), not the vos, as the best 
depositary of power. Ideally, therefore, rule was, in his 
Opinion, best placed in the hands of a well-constituted 
Hellenic City-State. So far as the rule of Macedon was 
not Hellenic, nor the rule of a City-State, it must have 
been unsatisfactory to him. But the actual City-State of 
Greece seemed to him very defective, and he certainly did 
not hold that the substitution of the Hellenic king of 
Macedon for Thebes, as the dominant power in Greece, was 
necessarily ‘ finis Graeciae.’ 

Some modern observers are inclined, while fully admit- 
ting the greatness of Demosthenes, to say that the boundary 
of Hellas was rather arbitrarily drawn when Macedon 
was left outside it, that the Macedonians were akin in 
language and religion to the Greeks‘, that in these latter 


1 E.g. at Corcyra, Thuc. 3. 70. 5. 3 Grote, Aristotle 1. 14, note. 
2 Schafer, Demosthenes 3. 35. * See O. Abel, Makedonien 
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days the Northern races were more vigorous and unspoilt 
than any others 1, and that looking to the rising greatness 
of Rome, it was important that Greece should not cut off 
from herself a promising kindred race, or shrink from 
accepting its lead? for no graver reason than that of an 
ethnological difference®. But Aristotle did not go so far 
as this. To him the Macedonians are still perhaps barba- 
rians (4 (7). 2. 1324b 15), though barbarians of a far nobler 
sort than those of Asia, and it is the Hellenes who have 
the best right to rule, in virtue of their well-balanced union 
of heart and intellect. We may conjecture, however, that 
he hoped that a ‘modus vivendi’ might be established 
between Macedon and Greece. Let Macedon be content 
to rule the Greeks subject to her as freemen should be ruled. 
Let Greece silence her factions and call to power those who 
would rule rationally and for the common good. 

The ‘ logic of facts’ did by degrees impose some degree 
of moderation both on Macedon and on Greece. The break- 
up of Alexander’s empire, the rivalries of his successors, 
the descent of the Gauls on Macedon, the rise of rulers like 
the earlier Ptolemies and of governments like those of the 


vor Konig Philipp p. 115 sqq. 
Bernays says (Phokion p. 74) 
that ‘the differences of language 
were not greater than those which 
existed between Dorians and Ion- 
jans, and differences of religion 
were wholly absent’; but to this 
statement Gomperz (Die Akade- 
mie und ihr vermeintlicher Philo- 
macedonismus, Wzener Studien, 
1882, p. 117) opposes the view of 
Deecke (Rhein. Mus. 36, 577 and 
596), who connects the Mace- 
donian language with those of the 
Epirotic, llyrian, Thracian, and 
Phrygian races, and regards this 
group of languages as ‘ occupying 
an intermediate position between 
the Iranian and the Greek.’ 

* See Mommsen, History of 
Rome, Book 3, c. 8 (E. T. vol. 2, 
p-215). ‘In steadfast resistance to 
the public enemy under whatever 
name, in unshaken fidelity to- 


wards their native country and 
their hereditary government, and 
in persevering courage amidst the 
severest trials, no nation in ancient 
history bears so close a resem- 
blance to the Roman people as 
the Macedonians’ (p. 216). 

2 Greece eventually came to 
see this. See the remarkable 
speech of Agelaus of Naupactus 
(Polyb. 5. 104) and the remarks 
of Prof. Freeman upon it (His- 
tory of Federal Government I. 
560 sqq.). 

® It is easy to see how for- 
tunate a thing it was for Rome 
that no such contrast as that 
of Greek and barbarian formed 
part of her traditions. By insist- 
ing on regarding far the larger 
part of the Balkan peninsula as 
alien to her, Greece greatly added 
to the difficulty of uniting it to 
herself. 
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Achaean League, Rhodes, and the Pontic Heracleia, did 
tend in this direction. More perhaps might have been 
achieved if Greece had been wiser and less exhausted}, and 
if Macedon had trusted less to garrisons and tyrants*. Still 
it was much to have preached wisdom and moderation to 
an age in which conquerors and conquered were alike im- 
patient of compromise. 


We naturally expect to find in the teaching of the 
Politics clear traces of Aristotle’s close connexion with 
Macedon. It would be natural that we should do so, even 
if the work was written before the battle of Chaeroneia: 
after it, one would have thought that some reference to 
the altered position of Greece would be unavoidable. Now 
the mention of Philip’s death in the Seventh Book? does 
not prove that the whole of the Politics, or even the 
immediate context, was written after that event, but it shows 
that if this was not so, Aristotle made at least one addition 
to that part of the work subsequently to the accession of 
Alexander, and we may reasonably infer that his political 
views remained unchanged at that date. 

No reference, however, to the relation of Greece to 
Macedon appears in the Politics; the fact that a mighty 
power had suddenly arisen on her Northern frontier is ab- 
solutely ignored. For all that appears to the contrary in 
its pages, the Politics may have been written while Thebes 
was still the leading power. Not a particle of Aristotle’s 


1 “Jt is a great mistake to con- 
sider the political history of 
Greece as at an end, when she 
was once compelled to submit to 
the Macedonian yoke... . If she 
did not recover the position in 
which she stood when Philip 
mounted the throne of Macedon 

. it was chiefly because she 
wanted an eye to see her new 
position and relations, and a hand 
to collect, husband, and employ 
her remaining resources’ (Thirl- 
wall, History of Greece 7. 245). 


‘There was ground to believe’ 
(in 318 B.c.) ‘that the time might 
not be far distant, when the ruler 
of Macedonia might find an equal 
alliance with Greece necessary to 
his safety, and when it might 
even be desirable for her, that he 
should be a man of energy and 
talents like Cassander, rather than 
one so feeble and contemptible as 
Polysperchon’ (ibid. 7. 263). 

2 Polyb. 9. 29: Prof. Freeman 
pe2 32! 

5» Pol? (gO Bar iene 


Contrast 
of form 
between 
Plato’s 
writings 
and those 
in which 
Aristotle’s 
philosophi- 
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attention is diverted from the aédus to the éévos. The 
improvement of Greece is the central object of the work. 
It is the wéAus, not the €0vos, which Aristotle makes it his 
aim to reform!. It is the w0Avs that brings men completeness 
in respect of good life, as distinguished from completeness 
in respect of necessaries. It is in Greece, not Macedon, 
that the future of human society is to be made or marred. 

Aristotle writes as a Hellene and a disciple of Plato, 
not as one whom circumstances had more or less attached 
to the fortunes of Macedon. The great spirits of antiquity, 
and Aristotle among them, seem to draw their creed from 
sources too deep to be greatly affected by accidents such as 
that which had connected him with Macedon. He still follows 
in the track of his philosophical predecessors, and especially 
of Plato, with whom he stands in complete filiation. The 
object of the Politics is to carry on and complete the 
work that Plato had begun—the work of re-adapting the 
moAts to the promotion of virtue and noble living. Aris- 
totle’s relation to Plato was the critical fact of his life, not 
his relation to Philip or Alexander. He broke much fresh 
ground, it is true; yet over great regions of thought he 
found a track already made by his predecessor: in fact, it 
is the close sequence of two minds of this calibre, and in 
this particular order?, that forms the most exceptional 
feature of the history of Greek philosophy, and goes far to 
account for its greatness. 


The first contrast which we note between the writings of 
Plato and Aristotle, as they have come down to us, is a con- 
trast ofform. This contrast would no doubt have been much 
softened, if the dialogues of Aristotle had been preserved to 
us, for we possess a few fragments of them which show, as 
indeed do some few passages in other writings of his, that 





' History justified the leaning 
of Aristotle. The future rested 
not with the Macedonian é@vos, 
but with Carthage and Rome. On 
the other hand, it is true to say 
that Rome was what it was to 


the world by becoming rather a 
nation than a city, and rather a 
World-State than a nation. 

? Would as much have been 
achieved, if Aristotle had preceded 
Plato ? 
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Aristotle could be eloquent if he chose. He may have cal teach- 
continued to write dialogues even after his return to Athens, pojieq 
but the works with which we commonly connect his name 
are of an entirely different character. Whatever view we 
take of these works, whether we regard them as having to a 
large extent arisen out of lectures (which we may do without 
denying that Aristotle wrote them) or not, it is clear that 
they handle the subjects of which they treat quite differently 
from the dialogues of Plato: of Plato’s lectures we possess 
no record. 

All considerations of literary charm drop out of sight in 
them ; the ascertainment of the truth comes to be the one 
aim of the inquiry. In place of the easy windings of the 
Platonic dialogue—flowing, one would say, it knows not 
whither, were it not that a subtle and hidden art governs 
its course—we have a careful mapping-out of the investiga- 
tion into separate and successive inquiries, evidently arranged 
beforehand, not starting up even in appearance on the spur 
of the moment—the subject of each being announced with 
an angular formality before it is entered upon, and the whole 
series being pervaded by one uniform tone, so that the 
mind of the inquirer and that of the reader are steadily 
kept in one unvarying attitude of reasoning inquiry, without 
any intervals of eloquence or dramatic by-play to relieve 
the intentional monotony. The scientific spirit no longer 
feels itself bound to put itself under the protection of its 
elder sister, the literary spirit—no longer, like Teucer, hurls 
its shafts from beneath the shield of Ajax; it has reached 
years of emancipation and trusts to its own claims and 
deserts. Investigations relating to one and the same sub- 
ject are no longer scattered over several writings, which 
need to be compared. While Plato had, for instance, never 
succeeded in reserving one whole dialogue for questions 
relating to the constitutional structure of the State and 
nothing else’, Aristotle adheres closely to this one subject 


1 The Republic mingles to- Logic and Politics; the Laws 
gether Ethics, Psychology, Meta- unites with the quest of the second- 
physics, and Politics; the Politicus best constitution an attempt to 
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throughout the Politics,and collects within the limits of a 
single work the main body of his political doctrine, so that 
it brings to a focus and treats in close connexion specula- 
tions spread over the Republic, the Politicus, and the Laws 
of Plato, to say nothing of other dialogues. 

There is no longer any obstacle to the use of the most 
systematic and searching methods of inquiry. The careful 
ascertainment of historical fact is no longer out of place?. 
Myth disappears; philosophy returns to the sober facts of 
history. Yet some virtues of the dialogue-form are pre- 
served. From time to time, when a fit occasion presents 
itself—especially, it would seem, in introductory discussions?, 
though we do not distinctly gather the principle on which 
the occasion is chosen—a question is proposed, and a 
dialogue-group formed; in other words an azopia is dis- 
cussed. The parties to the discussion are commonly anony- 
mous, so that there is nothing to prepossess us in favour of 
this side or that. All dramatic interest has vanished: no 
interlocutor is more overbearing, or more inexperienced, or 
more skilful than his fellows. But the comparison of views, 
if less artistically managed, is quite as thorough and as 
fruitful of result. Two or more opinions, each with a grain 
of truth in it, are allowed to collide, till some reconciling 
principle issues from their collision which embodies the 
truth they contain without the error. Aristotle, who has 
studied throughout to preserve the impartiality of a Chair- 
man, accepts the result of the discussion. These aporetic 
debates thus form, as it were, easy paths by which we 
ascend from the plane of ordinary Hellenic opinion to the 
higher level of Aristotelian insight, carried upward rather 


set forth in detail a system of 
Laws. ‘In the Phaedrus, the 
Republic, the Philebus, the Par- 
menides, and the Sophist, we 
have observed the tendency of 
Plato to combine two or more 
subjects, or different aspects of 
the same subject, in a single dia- 
logue’ (Prof. Jowett, Plato 3. 
543, ed. I). 

* The Second Book of the 


Politics would have been impos- 
sible in a dialogue, and not less so 
the fulness of concrete inquiry 
and remark which we find in the 
Sixth, Seventh,and Eighth Books. 

25 (8). 5.1330 aed 

5 Cp. de Caelo, 1..10. 279 beads 
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by the force of facts than by any overt intervention of the 
philosopher. 

There is still much in the Politics to remind us that we 
are reading a Greek and not a modern work. It is not at 
first sight easy to detect the connecting thread on which its 
successive inquiries are strung. The order in which they are 
arranged is not always the order in which a modern writer 
would have arranged them. Thus we have in the First 
Book a sketch of the Household as it ought to be, before 
the question comes up for solution in the Second, whether 
the Household has any claim to exist. A conclusion estab- 
lished by argument is sometimes not taken as established 
later on, but proved afresh, and occasionally by different 
arguments. We find the same question started for debate, 
and debated, more than once, even in one and the same 
MéOo80s or inquiry, and in cases where the text seems not to 
have been tampered with or disturbed. Sometimes this 
appears to be done with the view of eliciting some fresh 
lesson in connexion with the subject. Unreconciled con- 
tradictions are not uncommon, some of them perhaps due 
to the fact that the work is made up of three or four parts, 
not completely harmonized nor perhaps composed at the 
same time. Still Plato’s rapid and constant changes of 
tone are absent, and the exposition is systematic and strict 
in comparison with his. 


A new style and a new terminology came into existence Style of 
with the new method. The fourth century before Christ 4™stotle- 
was prolific in prose-styles. History and oratory were 
rapidly finding the style that best suited their purpose. 
Philosophy was now to do the like. Aristotle said of 
Plato’s style, that it was half-way between poetry and 
prose’. The style which Aristotle chose for the syste- 
matic exposition of his philosophy, though not, probably, 
for his dialogues, was altogether different. It is an easy, 


1 Diog. Laert. 3. 37. The _ turies before it began to be used 
Greek language was successfully for prose, and naturally acquired 
used for poetry for several cen- a bent which it was slow to lose. 
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unpretending style, almost conversational or epistolary in 
its freedom, yet never substantially inaccurate or seriously 
off its guard. It makes no pretension to literary grace ; it 
does not scruple to use technical words, often borrowed 
from the everyday language of Greeks, but used in new and 
fixed senses. It very rarely rises into eloquence, hardly 
ever in the Politics, a little oftener in the zoological works 
and the Metaphysics. It has a rapid and eager movement ; 
it is concise and elliptical, often hinting an argument in 
place of fully setting it forth; it is occasionally rough and 
slipshod ; it seems, in fact, to expect in the reader some 
such quickness and delicacy of apprehension as grows up 
in societies of an intimate nature where a pregnant word or 
two suffices to convey a thought!. Deliberation is its very 
life and being ; nowhere does it seem to attain such a pace 
and swing as to exclude the interposition of a doubt or a 
conflicting fact; the assent is held oscillating so long, that 
when at last it is accorded, there is no feeling that any 
point of importance has escaped consideration. Anything 
that might throw the judgment off its balance, or interfere 
with a cool, circumspect, and dispassionate habit of investi- 
gation is carefully avoided. 

Whatever may be the literary defects of Aristotle’s style 
in his extant works, the extent to which Theophrastus and 
other disciples retain it is an evidence that it really supplied 
a philosophical need, and that there was a certain congeni- 
ality between the form which he chose for the exposition of 
his philosophy and its substance. The style of the Stoics 
and of Epicurus was apparently still further removed from 
that of ordinary literature. 


Contrastof If we pass from the form to the matter of Aristotle's 
substance 
between POlitical philosophy, we shall notice an equally great 


the politi- contrast. 
cal teach- 


ingofPlato Plato had found real existence Gaipue ai on all sides. 


and that of : . 
TEU Not every one, indeed, went as far as Gorgias, who sought 
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to show that nothing has any real existence, but many 
held that only the sensible, or the necessary, or the invari- 
able exists by nature. The more the field of full existence 
was narrowed, the more the field of possible knowledge 
was narrowed also. Plato’s first and main aim had there- 
fore been, as has already been noticed, to point to a really 
existent and knowable world, which he found in the 
world of Ideas. He did not, however, stop here; we 
have seen that he went on to seek in the Ideas the expla- 
nation of the phenomenal world. If the cure for scepticism 
was to look from the variable Many to the unchanging 
One, the next step must be to use the knowledge thus 
gained for the explanation of the Many and the ameliora- 
tion of the Actual. The reassertion of Existence and of 
the possibility of knowledge led on to the assertion that 
a fixed standard exists to which the structure of the State 
must conform. This standard is the Idea. The true 
founder and ruler of States must look up from ‘the many 
just ’ (ra 7oAAG Sixata) to ‘ that which is essentially temperate 
and just and good’ (atro 7d cSdpov kai dikarov kal dyaddv), 
and must then proceed to work these Ideas into the State 
with which he has to do. Plato sees that Experience is 
necessary to the ruler”; still his primary need is philo- 
sophy. If, in things political, earth and heaven ever come 
to mingle, it is through the philosopher. The world of 
social phenomena lies lost in its variability and semi- 
existence before him, and he calls it to full life by fixing 
his gaze on the Idea and remoulding society in its likeness. 
The philosopher is a kind of semi-divine demiurge: we feel 
for the moment that he is everything, and the material on 
which/he works is nothing. 

But this is not quite Plato’s view. The Idea is not to 
Plato the sole source of existence, for, as we have seen 3, 
he allows to things ‘a kind of existence that cannot be 
derived from the Idea’: thus a second power is revealed 
to us in the world, the power of Necessity immanent in 
Matter, which may co-operate with or thwart the Idea. 

1 Laws 889 Asqq. * Rep. 539). 7 Des 3s 
Vins ny? 
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We infer, therefore, that the philosophic statesman can do 
little without favourable Matter, and if we do not hear much 
of this in the Republic, where we are taught rather to as- 
cribe the unsatisfactoriness of things to the fact that no one 
has lifted his eyes to the Idea, Plato seems in the Laws 
more conscious of the insubordinate element in things. 
Men are not made of wax, to be moulded by the legislator 
at his pleasure (Laws 746): there are things which law 
cannot touch?. He does not, however, go beyond attri- 
buting to things a power of resistance. 

Aristotle ascribes more influence to Matter. Where Plato 
sees passivity or resistance, Aristotle sees a capacity of 
growth and the beginnings of a process. Things have an 
immanent bent in the direction of good, but they have 
also immanent tendencies which may warp them to evil. 
In morals and politics these latter tendencies appear to be 
especially active. It is only in the best races that a sense, 
however dim, of the goal and of the right path to it is present, 
and even in them it is clouded by all manner of confusions; 
nor is full knowledge enough: communities which possess 
it may be prevented by some unavoidable peculiarity of 
their social structure, originating perhaps in some acciden- 
tal characteristic of the territory, from attaining the true 
end. What, then, is the business of the philosophic in- 
quirer? It is to point out to those who are free from lets 
and hindrances the ideal end and method of political and 
social organization, and to assist the inherent tendency of ~ 
things to go right; and where insuperable impediments 
exist, which is the more common case by far, to ascertain 
by a close and minute study of society as it is, what course 
is the best under the circumstances. In both departments 
of her work, Political Science will have the same aim in 
view—to ‘secure rational government, in whatever degree 
this may be possible: so far Aristotle is at one with Plato; 
but Aristotle accepts and humours the tendencies that he 
finds present in the particular case to a far greater extent 


* Laws 788, 807, 822. Something of this kind had already been 
said in the Republic. 
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than Plato. /The problem of Political Science is no longer 
a single or twofold or threefold problem ; on the contrary, 
it breaks into a multitude of ramifications, and is as multi- 
plex as the Matter dealt with. Political Science must be 
flexible, must adapt itself freely to circumstances, if its 
existence is to be of any use to mankind. The study, 
as Aristotle understood it, gave full scope even to the 
astonishing combination of gifts which Aristotle possessed. 
His analytic and systematizing power, his marvellous 
mastery of facts, his historical faculty’, his strong common 
sense, his knowledge of human nature, all found in it abundant 
occupation. The Politics is at once the portraiture of an 
ideal State and a Statesman’s Manual. 

Nor was this the only way in which Aristotle’s Theory 
of Becoming influenced his political method. It afforded 
him a rational justification for a free use of the collective 
experience of the Greek race. For here, if anywhere, we 
might look to find the nearest approach to the normal and 
natural evolution of the State, though even here a constant 
reference to the end of human society was necessary to 
correct deviations. The interval between philosophy and 
‘the common sense of most’ was thus bridged. In the 
field of Morals and Politics the insight of the philosopher 
is but a higher potency of the insight of the ¢pdviyos of 
everyday life. The statesman is the man of full virtue. 
‘His business is not to reveal a new world, but to bring 
a stronger light to bear on everyday things. He should \ 
unite a thorough knowledge of the end of Man and the 
State, which is to Aristotle what a knowledge of the Ideas 
of Temperance and Justice and Goodness is to Plato, with 
a knowledge of the means by which it is to be attained, 
and this involves a close study of the facts of society. 
Aristotle’s conception of ‘Nature’ (¢vo.s) perhaps led him 
to attach more weight to the outcome and leading features 


1¢We use the expression, cal writing falls of right to him’ 
‘“¢ Aristotle the historian,” for our (A. Hug, Studien aus dem class- 
conviction is that the first prize ischen Alterthum p. 56). 
after Thucydides in Greek histori- 
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of Greek civilization than they altogether deserved. The 
same broad principle which underlies his defence of the 
household, of several property, of Tragedy and poetry 
generally, led him to defend slavery and to rest content 
with the existing position and education of the female sex. 
But it also involved the abandonment of that attitude of 
sweeping antagonism to the Actual which Plato at one 
time took up. Political Philosophy might well be content 
to bear itself as the child of its race and time; its business 
was rather to correct than to create anew. 

We see, then, that the metaphysics of Aristotle pointed 
to a new conception of the problem and method of Political 
Science. But the difference between Plato’s treatment of 
the subject and Aristotle’s is no mere accident of their 
metaphysics; it reflects a thorough difference of character 
and aim. To Plato a more or less ideal view of politics 
probably seemed the only view worth taking. The question 
that interests him is what the State ought to be. The 
technical side of politics—the question, for instance, how 
a democracy is constituted, or even how it should be con- 
stituted so as to be durable—interests him hardly at all. 
He found the claims of Justice to be something more than 
a conventionality seriously impugned, and his aim was to 
raise her from the dust, and to show that her indwelling 
presence is that which makes both States and individuals 
happy. Politics is to him a more concrete sort of Ethics ; 
we learn to know Justice and Temperance better by view- 
ing them enshrined in a congenial State. 

Plato seemed to Aristotle to have grappled with only one 
of the problems of Political Science, and to have failed to 
solve even that. He had constructed two ideal States, the 
second diverging to some extent from the first, but resting 
in reality on the same principle, the supremacy of the few 
wise. This supremacy was based in the Republic on the 
willing assent of the soldiers and landowners of the State; 
in the Laws on ingenious constitutional devices, by which 
the majority was deluded with a semblance of power. 
Aristotle held that neither basis was satisfactory, but his 
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main objection to Plato’s ideal was that it failed to do that 
which the best State exists to do—it failed to realize the 
best and most desirable life. 

He differs from Plato as to the nature of happiness. To 
Plato Justice is Happiness; Aristotle, on the contrary, holds 
that full happiness belongs only to those who possess all 
the virtues, including speculative excellence (codia), and 
who, besides, possess adequate external means, and that it 
implies not only virtue endowed with adequate external 
means, but life in accordance with it. That State is not 
the best in which all the citizens are not capable of 
living the best life and steadily purposed to live it. The 
best State is that in which the men of full virtue are not a 
mere handful, but the whole State, and are numerous enough 
to form a complete citizen-body—in which they have all 
the external conditions of the best life, and also adjunct 
dependent classes, not included in the citizen-body, to 
emancipate them from ‘necessary work. The best State 
is a brotherhood of men of full stature, intellectual and 
moral, animated by a common aim—the aim of living 
and helping each other to live the noblest life, active 
and speculative, that men can live. Aristotle purges the 
citizen-body of the feebler elements that Plato had left 
in itt, and launches it on a fuller and more aspiring life. 
The State at its best exists, in his view, not for the protec- 
tion of the weaker elements of its citizen-body—no weak 
elements must find a place within it—but for the full- 
pulsed life of the strong men of whom it is composed—for 
the unimpeded exercise of every noble human faculty. It 
exists, not that the wise may shelter the weak, though this 
they will do, but that the wise may live the life of the 
wise. No infraction of justice or of the common good 
must take place—the weak must be gainers by their share 
in the best State—but those who can live the true life 
must have the fullest opportunity of doing so. The State 
does not exist that they may minister to the common herd, 
and develope in them that imperfect type of virtue and 


1 In the Republic, at all events. 
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happiness of which alone they are capable, though this will 
be one of their cares; it exists that they may realize the 
best life possible to man; it is in their life that the State 
attains its true end. 

It was a principle of Aristotle's Teleology that every- 
thing exists for the sake of the noblest work it can do and of 
the element which does it, and he could not refuse to apply 
this principle to the State. His view, of course, jars on 
modern feeling +, but it is not difficult to see how he came 
to hold it. 

His is in some respects a bolder and more ideal concep- 
tion of the best State than Plato’s, for it requires in the 
citizen a more varied combination of goods, and calls on 
him to live a life of perfect and many-sided manhood. 
But if Aristotle’s Political Philosophy is in some respects 
more ideal than Plato’s, it is also more practical. He sees 
that constitutions must be suitable to the communities to 
which they are applied, and that the best constitution, pre- 
supposing as it does an exceptional share of the favours of 
Nature and Fortune, is in nine cases out of ten inapplicable. 
Thus a new department needs to be added to Political 
inquiry. Hitherto Political Science had been so busy in 
creating new worlds that it had failed to map the rugged 
region through which the Statesman had actually to pick 
his way. He must no longer be left without guidance. 
He must be shown not only what is the best constitution, 
but what is the best constitution attainable in the particular 
case; he must further learn how to construct any given 
constitution 7, and how, when constructed, it can be made 
to last as long as possible; he must learn, still further, what 
constitution is at once satisfactory and attainable by most 
communities. The statesman, again, must cease to suppose 
that democracy and oligarchy have each of them only one 


* Contrast with it the view of 
Condorcet, that ‘all institutions 
ought to have fortheir aim the phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral ame- 
lioration of the poorest and most 
numerous class. This is the peo- 


ple’ (J. Morley, Rousseau 2. 190). 
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form: the varieties of both these constitutions must be 
pointed out to him, and he must be taught in how many 
different ways these varieties can be conjoined; he will 
thus be enabled intelligently to repair and reinvigorate 
existing constitutions. Lastly, he must learn what laws are 
suitable to each constitution 1. 

The Political Science of Aristotle, though still ethical in 
aim, concerns itself more largely with the technical side of 
politics than that of Plato. It concerns itself not only with 
the construction of an ideal State, but also with the im- 
provement of the constitution and administration of the 
actual State; nay, it even undertakes to show how any 
given constitution, good or bad, is to be constructed ; it 
points out how we are to construct an extreme oligarchy 
or democracy”. Even here, however, the ethical point of 
view is not wholly lost sight of, for these constitutions must 
be constructed so as to last (8 (6). 5. 1319 b 33 sqq.), and 
they cannot last unless their worst features are removed or 
softened. 


We seem to pass at the commencement of the Sixth Contrast 
Book into a wholly new department of political inquiry. Petween 
An attempt is indeed made to soften the transition by concluding 

4 ‘ ; books of 
representing the Sixth Book as taking up the unexecuted the Politics 
portion of the programme of the Third. The Third Book and the 
had enumerated six constitutions: two of these, Kingship ones, 
and Aristocracy, have now, we are told, been dealt with, 
and it remains to treat of the four others. Some imperfect 
forms of Aristocracy, however, are described in the Sixth 
Book, and much is said about. Kingship in the Seventh. 
Besides, the principle on which the enumeration of six 
constitutions in the Third Book was based is left far in the 
rear. We were there told that six constitutions exist 
because there are three possible supreme authorities (kdpia) 

—the One or the Few or the Many—and these three 


supreme authorities may govern in one or other of two 
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different ways—either for their own advantage or for the 
advantage of the State. Even there, indeed, we learnt 
rather to rest the division of constitutions on their varying 
épos—on the attribute to which they respectively award 
supremacy. But now the diversity of constitutions is made 
to rest on their varying combination of varying parts of 
aotates 

We are conscious also in the Sixth and two following 
books of a change in the spirit of the inquiry. ’Azopiat 
well-nigh disappear. The discussions bristle with historical 
facts, and throughout them the aim of giving assistance to 
the practical statesman acquires a new prominence. It had 
not been wholly absent before, but now its presence is 
constantly felt. Political Science must know how to con- 
struct any constitution and how to amend existing constitu- 
tions; it must know how to furnish each constitution with 
laws appropriate to it; and it cannot know these things 
unless it has come to know how large is the number of 
constitutions—how many shades of each constitution exist. 
A minute technical study of each constitution and all its 
sub-forms thus becomes necessary. The Seventh Book even 
carries us into questions of administration, and shows how 
constitutions must be administered if they are to be 
durable. 3 

The three books are evidently the work of a man 
thoroughly familiar with the Greek State—its varieties 
of organization, its administration, and its constitutional 
history—and adding to his thorough knowledge the skill 
to suggest improvements both of a broad and a minute 
kind. The ideal point ‘of view is now thrown aside, and 
the conception of the end of the State, which had played 
so great a part in its ideal reconstruction, is hardly at all 
brought to bear on its amendment. We recognize an echo 
of the earlier teaching when the moderately well-to-do 
(uécor) are selected for rule because they are more rational 
than either the very rich or the very poor, and more 
capable both of ruling and being ruled as freemen should 
rule and be ruled. Aristotle, however, has done with the 
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ideal State; he now assumes a wholly different tone, and 
seeks to do all that can be done for the State not specially 
favoured by Nature and Fortune. 

The books with which we have now to do are written 
with a breadth of view which no practical statesman could 
have approached, to say nothing of the constitutional and 
historical knowledge they display, which no one but the 
collector of 158 constitutions probably possessed. Their 
author evidently belongs to the school of Theramenes; he 
lays stress on doctrines on which we know that the more 
moderate wing of the popular party at Athens laid stress. 
One of the cardinal points of his political teaching was a 
cardinal point with Theramenes also—the principle that the 
well-wishers of a constitution must be stronger than its 
opponents, if the constitution is to stand’, a principle which 
pointed to a somewhat broad-based constitution. But 
Theramenes was probably a stranger to the view that no 
single constitution is applicable everywhere, and that the 
social conditions of a State go far to determine its poli- 
tical constitution. He would have had neither the inclination 
nor the capacity to advise every form of constitution—not 
only the Polity, but Kingship, nay even Tyranny and the 
extreme forms of Democracy and Oligarchy—how to make 
the best of itself. If he had attempted to advise statesmen 
how to govern so as to avoid revolution, his teaching 
would probably have been far more unscrupulous and 
Machiavelian, and far less really wise, than the teaching 
of Aristotle in the Seventh Book. Even the extremest 
varieties of the deviation-forms are taught by Aristotle to 
be in their own interest as righteous as they can be. His 
advice to them, indeed, is sometimes open to the objection 
that it asks them in effect to cease to be what they are. 
Nor would Theramenes, or anybody but a philosopher 
with a strong faith in education, have pronounced the chief 
omission of the actual State to be its omission to produce 
in its citizens by training a character and behaviour suitable 


1 Compare Xen. Hell. 2. 3. Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1309b 16sq.: 8 (6). 
19-20: 2. 3. 42, 44 with Aristot. 6. 1320b 25 sq. 
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to the constitution’. Laws, Aristotle holds, require to be 
supported by an appropriate type of character (700s), which 
does not spring up of itself, but needs to be produced by 
discipline and culture. 

We feel that political inquiry has passed from the hands 
of idealists and partisans into those of one whose patience 
and grasp of detail have been matured in unimpassioned 
studies, and above all in the study of animate nature. 
Aristotle studies a constitution as he might study an 
animal, or perhaps with even more sympathetic care, 
for in politics he may hope to amend what he finds. 

It would have been well for Greece if political inquiry 
had continued to follow the same quiet and fruitful path. 
But this, we shall find, was not to be. 


The following passage (6 (4). 2. 1289b 12-26) seems 
to supply us with a programme of the remainder of the 
Politics :—jpiv 6 mpérov pev Siarpetéov mécar drapopal Tov 
ToALTEL@V, ElTEp oT edn TAElova THs Te Snuokparias 
kal THs OAvyapylas, émerra tis Kowordtn Kal tls atperwrary 

\ \ pe 2 i i yy BY 4 3 
META THY aptoTny ToAtTElay, Kav €t TIS GAAN TETVYNKEY AploTo- 
Kparikn Kal cvvecTOoa KaAGs, GAAQ Tals TAEloTaLs apudTrovTa 

, / 3 ot \ a of / M4 € vd If 
moXeot, Tis éoti, émertTa Kal TOV dAdwy Tis Tiow aipern (Taxa 

XN al as 3 / / a2 b] 7 ” > 
yap Tots pev avaykata dnuokpatia padAov oAvyapxtas, Tots 6 
v4 o b) / \ XS an / , a / 
atrn wadXov éxeivns), meta S€ Tadra, Tiva tpdToy det KaOtoTavat 
Tov BovAdpyevov TavTas Tas ToAtTelas, A€yw Se Snuoxparias Te 

b] e 9 \ / >] / / S / 
xaO’ exaoTov eldos Kal mad dAvyapxtas, TeAos b€ TavTwY 
TovTwy OTav TolnoepeOa ovvrdpws Ty evdexouevnyv pyelar, 
meipatéov emedOeiv, tives POopal kal tives owTnpiat Tov ToAL- 
TEL@Y Kal Kon Kal xwpls Exdorns, Kal 61a Tlvas aitias Tadra 
pdrtota ylvecOar mépuKev. 

If we compare this enumeration of questions to be 
treated with the list of political problems with which the 
Sixth Book begins, we shall find that it omits all reference 
to one or two of them. Thus, though at the outset of the 
book we are told that one of the questions which the 
political inquirer has to consider is, what laws are the best 
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and which are appropriate to each constitution!, we are not 
prepared in the programme for any future treatment of this 
subject”. Nor again is the programme in full harmony 
with the discussions which follow. We find in c. 9. 1294a 
30 sqq. an account of the way in which polities and aristo- 
cracies (cp. 1294b 40 sq.) are to be constructed, though 
the programme does not prepare us for any treatment of 
this question; all that it promises us is an account of the 
way in which each variety of oligarchy and democracy is to 
be constructed. We also gather that this question will be 
treated before the question of the causes of change in con- 
stitutions and the means of preserving them is dealt with ; 
but if this order is to be followed, we shall have to place 
the Eighth (or old Sixth) Book before the Seventh (or old 
Fifth), a course which we can hardly take without entang- 
ling ourselves in fresh difficulties. 

Again, the programme hardly prepares us for the dis- 
cussions which we find in the three concluding chapters 
of the Sixth Book, so far at all events as they relate to 
other constitutions than oligarchy and democracy. Nor 
again does the programme prepare us for the treatment of 
ovvdvacnoi—constitutions combining an oligarchical deli- 
berative and magisterial organization with an aristocratic 
judiciary, and the like—which we are promised at the out- 
set of the Eighth Book, though the subject is not, in fact, 
dealt with in what we have of the Politics. 

Some may suspect that this programme has been added 
by alater hand. It may be urged, however, on the other 
side, that an interpolator would probably have made it 
correspond better with the sequel, and that rigid precision 
is not much studied by Aristotle. It is not impossible 
that here as elsewhere he may have been led in working 
out the subject to deviate somewhat from his announced 


It is not 


peeomgai5n1286 a 5. 

2 The first four chapters of the 
Sixth Book, as will be pointed out 
elsewhere (see Appendix A), seem 
to be in a somewhat chaotic state, 
though it is not easy to say how 


they came to be so. 
therefore surprising that discre- 
pancies should exist between the 
list of political problems given in 
the first chapter and the pro- 
gramme given in the second. 


Sketch of 
the con- 
tents of the 
Sixth 
Book :— 
1. Many 
varieties 
both of 
oligarchy 
and demo- 
cracy¢ 
strong dis- 
similarity 
between 
the mode- 
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track. The Seventh Book may well be an indepen- 
dent treatise not originally planned to form a part of 
a larger work, but there are evident advantages to be 
gained by inserting it before, and not after, the question of 
the true mode of organizing democracies and oligarchies 
comes up for treatment. There is much in the Seventh 
Book to prepare us for the recommendations of the Eighth. 
The main aim in these recommendations is to secure that 
the constitution shall be durable (8 (6). 5. 1319b 33 sq.: 
6. 1320b 30-1321a 4). The secret of permanence both in 
oligarchies and in democracies, and especially in the former, 
is moderation—an avoidance of those abuses of power which 
alienate the rich in the one constitution and the poor 
in the other. The necessity of bearing in mind the lessons 
of the Seventh Book is, in fact, dwelt upon in a passage 
which is the less likely to be an interpolation, that it cannot 
easily be detached from the context in which we find it (8 
(6). 5. 1319 b 37-1320a 4). 


SIXTH BOOK. 


It would carry us too far if we were to attempt here 
more than a rapid survey of the teaching of the last three 
books of the Politics. 

The broad object which Aristotle has in view in thé 
Sixth Book is to uproot the general impression that there 
are but two or three constitutions—monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy (6 (4). 8. 1294a 25)—or at the outside four 
—these three and aristocracy (6 (4). 7. 1293 a 37 sq.)— 
and that oligarchy and democracy have each of them only 
one form!. The statesman who allows himself to fall into 


‘Demosthenes, says Hug 


(Studien aus dem _ classischen 
Alterthum p. 71), ‘in common 
with the practical statesmen of 
his time, treated Oligarchy and 
Monarchy (i.e. Tyranny) as con- 
stitutions similar in principle, and 
distinguished them sharply from 
Democracy. There are thus, ac- 
cording to him, virtually only two 
principal forms of constitution— 
Democracy and Oligarchy: Mon- 


archy is merely an exaggerated 
form of Oligarchy. . . . This was 
the dominant view of the fourth 
century before Christ, so far as the 
current opinion of the time is con- 
cerned. It is connected with the 
notion which we often find ex- 
pressed in the writings of Demo- 
sthenes and others, that Demo- 
cracy is the constitution under 
which the laws rule, or at any 
rate should rule, while in Mon- 
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etror as to the number of constitutions is, in Aristotle’s rate and 
opinion, lost. He fails to recognize the polity, and to see nara 
how different it is in spirit and aim from oligarchy and «ach. 
democracy ; he fails to see how vastly superior some forms 

of oligarchy and democracy are to others, and he runs the 

risk of travestying each form and sub-form of constitution 

by giving it an inappropriate organization—by clothing 

a moderate oligarchy or democracy in the institutions of 

an extreme one, or vice versa. Aristotle’s aim, however, 
probably was not only to save the designer of a State from 
committing constitutional solecisms, but to -draw attention 

to the less defective varieties of the deviation-forms, and to 
remind his contemporaries that a democracy might be a 
democracy without being an extreme democracy. 

It is thus that at the very outset of the book we find 
frequent assertions that there are many constitutions and 
many forms of oligarchy and democracy. There are as 
many different forms of constitution as there are possible 
combinations of possible forms of each of the parts of the 
State?. Till the statesman knows how many different forms 
of oligarchy and democracy there are, he cannot improve 
existing constitutions, nor can he fit out each constitution 
with appropriate laws (c. 1.1289 a 5-15). Each form of 
oligarchy and democracy reflects the predominance of a 
different supreme authority: in the moderate democracy, for 
instance, the cultivators have the predominance and generally 
those who possess a moderate amount of property, and it is 
not till ‘revenues’ (zpdcod0r) are forthcoming from some 
source or other, which can be used to enable the poorest of 
the poor to take an active part in public affairs, that demo- 


archy and Oligarchy the rulers 
attend only to their own convic- 
tions or caprice, laws being either 
non-existent or unobserved.’ Aris- 
totle combats the doctrine that 
there are but two constitutions, 
Oligarchyand Democracy, in 6(4). 
3. 1290 a II sqq., and his teaching 
is that Oligarchy is not necessarily 
at all more lawless than Demo- 


cracy: there are forms of each of 
these constitutions in which the 
laws are supreme, and also forms 
in which they are not so. 

? On the third and fourth chap- 
ters, which seem to give two in- 
consistent accounts of the parts 
of the State, without distinctly 
substituting the one for the other, 
see Appendix A. 
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cracy becomes extreme. Thus the classes which have the 
upper hand in these two forms of democracy are quite 
different from one another. The same thing is then shown 
to hold of oligarchy also. 

Aristotle’s object seems to be to make it clear that the 
extreme oligarchy and democracy differ foto caelo from the 
moderate oligarchy and democracy, and are really more like 
Tyrannies than the constitution whose name they bear, and 
that the statesman would go altogether astray who, de- 
ceived by the common name and failing to take account of 
this difference, should organize a moderate democracy or 
oligarchy as an extreme democracy or oligarchy should be 
organized. If democracy means freedom and equality for 
all, then the moderate democracy is in a truer sense demo- 
cracy than the extreme, for under it both rich and poor 
share in power (c. 4. 1291 b 31-1292 a 37). He also makes 
it clear, by connecting the extreme democracy with large 
cities and abundant revenues (1293 a 2 sq.), that it is only 
in place here and there. The same thing is shown to be 
true of the extreme oligarchy, for this also has its appro- 
priate social conditions; it exists where cavalry is the most 
effective military force, for, in the mind of the Greek, 
cavalry presupposes a class of immorpédou, and the immorpépor 
of Greece were the wealthiest of its wealthy men. 

Aristotle abstains for the moment from pressing his ex- 
amination of oligarchy and democracy further. He is con- 
tent to have distinguished the more moderate from the 
more extreme forms of each, and to have pointed out the 
circumstances under which the various forms arise. Plato 
had spoken in the Republic,as Aristotle remarks in a later 
book (7 (5). 12. 1316 b 25), as if there were only one form 
of oligarchy and one of democracy, and hence the care with 
which Aristotle insists on the fact that each has several 
forms. It is still a truth, and an important truth, that a 
democracy of wages-receiving labourers and artisans is a 
totally different thing from a democracy of small farming 
proprietors, and that a close hereditary oligarchy, in which 
the privileged class is very small, is a totally different 
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thing from an open oligarchy resting on a moderate pro- 
perty-qualification. So far as we can see, Aristotle was the 
first to call attention to these important facts. 

He passes on in the Seventh Chapter from oligarchy and 2. Mixed 
democracy to two other forms of constitution—the aristo- ae aa 
cracy, commonly so called, and the polity—the latter of ine 
which appears to have escaped the notice of those who ria impro- 
sought to enumerate the various kinds of constitution (c. 7. Rite 
1293a 40), though there were constitutions to which the 
name was commonly applied (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 34: 6 (4). 13. 
1297b 24). It is clear that in the ordinary use of language 
the term ‘aristocracy’ was applied to constitutions which 
Aristotle did not think worthy of the name. It was applied 
to combinations of oligarchy and democracy which inclined 
towards oligarchy, while combinations of oligarchy and 
democracy inclining towards democracy were called polities 
(6 (4). 8. 1293b 34 sqq.: 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 15 sq.). Aristotle 
explains at some length in the Eighth Chapter of the Sixth 
Book how the term ‘aristocracy’ had come to be thus 
used ?, and argues that it ought properly to be reserved for 
constitutions which take account not only of wealth and 
numbers, oligarchy and democracy, but also of virtue, and 
that all constitutions which take account of wealth and 
numbers only should be called ‘polities.’ In strictness, 
indeed, the only constitution which, in his view, deserves 
to be called an aristocracy is that which he has described 
in the ‘first discussions’ (ap@ro. Adyor) of the Politics ; still 
he sees that there are constitutions which pay some regard 
to virtue in elections to office, and that these need to be 
distinguished from oligarchies on the one hand and polities 
on the other; he will not therefore refuse them the name of 
aristocracies (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 1 sqq.). Nor does he even 


1 How common was the con- 
fusion between dpicrokparia (the 
rule of the best) and oligarchy— 
a confusion which still appears in 
our own use of the word ‘aris- 
tocracy’—may be seen from c. 
12. 1297 a 7 sqq., where Aristotle 


VOL. I. 


complains that even men whose 
intention was to found aristo- 
cratical constitutions resorted to 
sophistical devices (codiopara) 
intended covertly to secure pre- 
ponderance to the rich. 


Kk 


B. the 
Polity. 
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insist in the Seventh Chapter, notwithstanding what he says 
in the Eighth, on denying the name to those combinations 
of oligarchy and democracy inclining towards oligarchy, 
to which it was commonly conceded. ‘Thus he reckons as 
aristocracies, in addition to the best constitution, not only 
those constitutions which, like the Carthaginian, take account 
of virtue, wealth, and numbers, or, like the Lacedaemonian, 
take account of virtue and numbers only, but also, though 
he places them lowest on the list (rpirov, 1293 b 20), those 
combinations of wealth and numbers which incline towards 
oligarchy (1293b 14 sqq.: cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307a 10 sqq.). 
The aristocracy, we see, is, in all forms of it save the ideal 
form, a mixed constitution in the sense in which Aristotle 
uses the term. It is mixed, not because it divides power 
between king, nobles, and people, but because two or more 
of the social elements which can justly claim power in a 
State share power within it. 

Next, he turns to the polity, a mixture of wealth and 
numbers, or of oligarchy and democracy, and therefore 
better discussed now that oligarchy and democracy have 
been discussed than before. We have already seen that, © 
in opposition to the common view, Aristotle prefers to 
regard as polities all mixed constitutions which take account 
only of wealth and numbers, and not of virtue, though he 
does not always adopt this classification, but occasionally 
(e.g. in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 20 and 7 (5). 7. 1307a 10 sqq.) falls 
in with the popular view on the subject. 

Having now sufficiently marked off the polity from the 
aristocracy, Aristotle proceeds (c. 9) to ask, in what way the 
constitution which is known as a ‘ polity’ comes into being, 
and how it should be instituted?. Aristotle holds that the 
polity deserved more attention than it often received, and 
he makes it one main object of the Sixth Book to draw 
attention to this neglected constitution. He describes in 
detail the way in which it is instituted and organized. The 


1 os Led ‘ 
_ Cp. c. 1, 1288b 28, det yap  péevy riva tpdmov dv cd forro méi- 

Kal Ty Sodcicay SivacOar Oewpetvy  arov xpdvor. 

e€ apxis re mas dy yevorro, Kal yevo- 
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framer of a polity must effect a fusion of oligarchy and 
democracy. Sometimes he will adopt an institution from 
both, sometimes he will steer a midway course between them, 
sometimes he will borrow partly from the one, partly from 
the other. He may count himself successful, if the constitu- 
tion framed by him can be called both a democracy and an 
oligarchy. 

A short notice of Tyranny follows, which shows that even 3.Tyranny. 
Tyranny has more kinds than one; and now Aristotle is 
free to turn to the question which stands next in the pro- 
gramme. What is the best constitution for most States— Whatisthe 
for those which are not specially favoured by Nature and i reahiipaain 
Fortune nor provided with an exceptionally good system 5 pee 
of training? It is that which gives power neither to the very 
rich nor to the very poor, but to men of moderate means. 
Men thus situated are more ready than others to obey 
reason’; they are capable both of ruling and being ruled, 
whereas the very rich from childhood upwards will not 
hear of being ruled, and the very poor are incapable of 
ruling and are as slavish as the others are masterful. A 
State of very rich and very poor men is a State of slave- 
owners and slaves, the former contemptuous, the latter 
envious ; it has nothing of social friendship and unity”. It 


1 The meaning of the words, 
ért O yKicO otro. pvdapyovar kat 
BovAapxovow® taita 8 apuddrepa 
BraBepa rais wédeow (c. 11. 1295 b 
12), is very doubtful, and they 
have therefore been passed over 
in the brief sketch given in the 
text of the contents of this chapter. 
Perhaps, however, if we read 
gprdapxovar (not diAapyovor), some 
light is thrown on them by Oecon. 
2. 1347 a TT, ogo. TE Tpepap xew j 
puhapxew Hh xXopnyety HF Twa eis 
érépav To.avtny evroupyiav ijpeAXov 
Samavav, where dvAapyeiv is pro- 
bably used (see Godttling’s note, 
Aristot. Oecon. p. 102) of persons 
undertaking the public burden of 
feasting their fellow-tribesmen (cp. 
éoridtwp, €otiacis). It is possible, 
therefore, if one may hazard the 


suggestion, that Aristotle’s mean- 
ing in the passage of the Politics 
before us is, that the moderately 
well-to-do class was little given 
to undertaking these costly and 
ruinous public burdens (Eth. Nic. 
4. 5. 1122 b 19 sqq.), which he 
himself regards as detrimental to 
the State. The office of Bovhapxos 
(‘ President of the Boulé,’ Gilbert, 
Griech. Staatsalt. 2. 123) may 
have been one of those mentioned 
in Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 31 sqq., to 
which the duty of giving great 
sacrificial feasts attached, and 
may have so far resembled that 
of the éoridrwp ; perhaps, indeed, 
it was a still more costly office. 

2 Aristotle evidently has in his 
mind Plato, Laws 756 E, 7 pev 
aipecis ovT@ ylryvopern pécov ay éxot 
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is the nature of the State, however, to be an union of likes 
and equals, and it succeeds best in being so where the men 
of moderate means are strong. Lastly, the moderately 
well-to-do class is the class which is least exposed to over- 
throw, for neither do those who belong to it covet the 
goods of others nor are their goods coveted by the needy?. 

Hence the best constitution is that which gives power to 
this class: the State is very fortunate whose citizens possess 
enough but not too much. This constitution is alone free 
from civil trouble (crdois)?, for it is the existence of a 
large moderately well-to-do class in large cities that makes 
them less liable to civil disturbance, and democracies 
are for the same reason safer and more durable than 
oligarchies. A democracy, in fact, is in peril, when this 
class is absent and the numbers of the poor are in excess. 
The reason why the constitution which gives power to men 
of moderate means is of rare occurrence is in part that the 
moderately well-to-do class is often small, in part that 
those who have attained a position of supremacy in Greece 
have hardly ever favoured its introduction: besides, men 
have everywhere now become so heated by a long con- 
tinuance of party-conflict that they are indisposed to com- 
promise; they will not share power with those of the 
opposite party ; they prefer either to conquer or to submit. 

There are, however, cases in which the constitution must 
be either a democracy or an oligarchy, the social balance 
declaring itself clearly in either one way or the other. 
What is to be done in these cases? We thus reach the 
next question in the programme. What constitution is 





povapxikns Kat Onuokparikns moXt- 
Telas, ns det det preoevery THY ToAL- 
teiav’ SovAor yap ay kal dSeomdrat 
ovK ay more yévowvro ido. 

1 The peoo wodira of Aristotle 
are, of course, not to be con- 
founded with a modern ‘middle 
class” They are ‘moderately 
well-to-do’ people. Still we may 
compare with Aristotle’s picture 
of the péeoo James Mill’s enthu- 


siastic description of the middle 
class of a modern State in his 
Essay on Government (quoted - 
by Lord Macaulay, Miscellaneous 
Writings I. 315). 

26 (4). II. 1296a 7, pdovn yap 
dotaciaoros: contrast Plato, Rep. 
464 D, where Plato says of those 
who have all things in common— 
obey On Umapxet TOVTOLS doTagLaGTOLS 
e€tval. 
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most suitable to those who are specially situated (rés moAv- cumstances 
favour oli- 
garchy or 


The broad principl in view i i democracy, 
principle to be kept in view is this, that those eee 


who are in favour of the constitution must be stronger than the law- 
those who are against it. Every State is made up of Spee ce 
quality (free birth, wealth, education, noble birth) and they favour 
quantity (numbers). Quality and quantity may be in dif- Beane y 
ferent hands, and those who have the advantage in point polity be 


of numbers may not surpass the few in this respect so lets 
much as they are surpassed by them in quality. In this 
case the conditions point to oligarchy, and one form or 
another of oligarchy will tend to prevail according to the 
nature and degree of the superiority possessed by the few. 
If, on the other hand, the few are more surpassed in numbers 
than they surpass the rest in quality, then the conditions 
point to democracy, and to that one of the various forms of 
democracy which answers to the variety of demos that 
happens to be in excess. Still in either case the legislator 
may and should win the men of moderate means to the side 
of the constitution. If the social conditions oblige him to 
found an oligarchy, he should keep them in view; if a 
democracy, he should constitute it so as to conciliate them. 
So far we have had to do with the case of the rich or the 
poor possessing a decided social predominance, but now we 
will take the case of the men of moderate means being pre- 
dominant. Wherever this class preponderates over rich 
and poor put together or over either of these classes 
singly, there the legislator is no longer forced to make 
his State a democracy or an oligarchy; he is free to es- 
tablish a durable polity’, for the rich will never combine 


‘¢ / 
Tela Tiot Kal Tota cuudeper Trofous)? 


1 6 (4). 12. 1296b 39, evrai&! 
evdexeTat moNitelay eivat povipor. 
These words have usually been 
translated—‘ here it is possible for 
a durable constitution’ (not Polity) 
‘to exist’; and this rendering 
may be correct, for democracy 
and oligarchy are elsewhere said 
not to be durable constitutions (7 
(5). I. 1302 a 4, ot0enia yap poripos 


€k TOV TOLOUT@Y TroALTEL@v); but we 
look for the mention of a definite 
form of constitution in this pas- 
sage, for not only are democracy 
and oligarchy mentioned in the 
corresponding sentences, 1296 b 
26, 32, but the question under 
consideration is, ris moAuTela Tice 
oupeper (cp. 8 (6). I. 13174 IO, 


mola pev ovv Onuoxpatia mpos mroiav 
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with the poor against the moderately well-to-do. A con- 
stitution which gives power to this class is the fairest and 
most inclusive possible, for you cannot give rich and poor 
successive turns of office—they distrust each other too 
much—the only plan is to set up an arbitrating authority 
between them, and the midway class is the natural arbi- 
trator? 

The more wisely the polity is mixed, the more durable 
it will be. It isa mistake to do what many even of those 
whose intention is to found aristocratical constitutions 
do”. They are not content with the error of giving 
too much power to the rich; they commit the further 
error of trying to deceive the demos. For false goods end 
sooner or later in real ills: the rich encroach, when the con- 
stitution gives them the upper hand (7 (5). 7. 1307a 19), 
and their encroachments are more fatal to constitutions than 





those of the poor?. 


dpporre: méAW, @aavTas Sé Kal Toia 
Tov ddtyapytay Toim TANG, Kal TOY 
Aourav O€ modwtecav tis cuupéeper 
tiow, elpntar mpdorepov). On the 
whole, therefore, it seems likely 
that moAcreiay is used in 1296 b 40 
in the more restricted sense of 
Polity. 

1 Cp. de An. 2. 11. 424a 6, ra 
yap wécoy KpiTiKdy® yiveTat yap mpos 
EkdTepovy avtav Odrepov Tav akpav. 
It is evidently because the rela- 
tions of rich and poor in ancient 
Greece were very unfriendly and 
unsatisfactory, that Aristotle at- 
taches so much importance to the 
influence of the moderately well- 
to-do class. Under other social 
conditions its value might well be 
less. Aristotle notices elsewhere 
(7 (5). 10. 1310 b 40 sqq.), that 
the institution of Kingship in its 
best moments served a similar 
purpose, doing justice between 
rich and poor and saving each of 
these classes from being wronged 
by the other. Monarchy has 
sometimes discharged this func- 
tion in the history of modern 
Europe. 


Men sought by means of these devices 


2 Charondas is referred to a 
little further on, 1297a 23. But 
perhaps Plato is also among those 
who are alluded to. In Laws 
764 A he makes attendance at 
the assembly compulsory on the 
members of the first and second 
property-classes on pain of a fine 
of ten drachmae, but he imposes 
no fine for non-attendance on the 
members of the third and fourth 


property-classes, and leaves them | 


free to attend or not, except when 
the rulers command the attend- 
ance of every one. We have 
here one of the codicuara referred 
to by Aristotle (Pol. 6 (4). 13. 
1297 a 17 sqq.). Contrast also 
the language of Plato in Rep. 
459 C. : 

* Contrast the saying which 
Menander puts into the mouth of 
one of his characters— 

éue & adixelrm mAovotos Kal py) 

mevns* 

paov dépew yap KpetrTovey Tupav- 

v.ioa 
(Fab. Inc. Fragm. 68: Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 253). 
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covertly to discourage the participation of the poor in the 
popular assembly, in magistracies, in dicasteries, in the 
possession of heavy arms and the practice of military exer- 
cise. Democracies in their turn resorted to similar methods 
against the rich. 

Clearly, if the polity is to be fairly compounded, measures 
favouring the participation of the rich in political life should 
be combined with measures favouring the participation of 
the poor, for thus all will have a share of power. The 
citizen-body, however, should consist of none but those 
possessing heavy arms‘; not that any definite and invari- 
able property-qualification can be fixed; its amount must 
be the highest which will allow those who are enfranchised 
by the constitution to outnumber those who are not. The 
poor will be quiet enough, even though they do not share in 
office, if no one outrages or plunders them. A little kindly 
considerateness goes a long way with the poor. Thus they 
are apt to refuse to serve in time of war, if no promise of 
maintenance is made them, but, if maintenance is given, 
they serve cheerfully enough. 

Those who have borne heavy arms may perhaps be in- 
cluded in the citizen-body, as well as those who are actually 
bearers of them: in Malis both classes formed part of the 
citizen-body, but only those actually serving could be 
elected to State offices. | 

If we look back to the earlier days of Greece—Aristotle 
is always careful to claim the sanction of antiquity for his 
proposals, when he can*—we shall find that in the time 
which succeeded the era of kingship political power rested 
with those who fought for the State—originally with the 
knights, for the knights were the most effective soldiers; 
then when cities grew larger (cp. 7 (5). 5. 1305 a 18 sq.) and 
the hoplites learnt better how to act together in organized 
bodies, the oligarchies were succeeded by what were once 

1 As the polity is evidently con- parently infer that poor men 
ceived to give rights to the poor would be found even among the 
as well as the rich, and therefore _hoplites (cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 12). 


would seem to include poor men * Cp. 4 (7). 1329 a 40 sqq., and 
among its citizens, we must ap- 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 6sqq. 
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called democracies, but would now be called polities. The 
moral of this historical retrospect appears to be, that if we 
follow the example of the ancient State, and give power to 
the class which is most effective in war, we shall now give it 
to the moderately well-to-do class. 

Aristotle, we see, feels that Oligarchy is really almost as 
much an anachronism in his own day as Kingship. He 
sides with Theramenes, not with Critias. Plato has far 
more faith in the rule of a few than Aristotle. Aristotle is 
more alive to the necessity that the rulers of a State should 
have force on their side. To him the rule even of the Few 
Wise must inevitably be an insecure rule, for it is not in 
human nature to be content to see power always in the 
same hands, unless indeed there is a vast and unmistakable 
disparity of excellence, and the scanty body of rulers is not 
only intellectually and morally, but even physically, far 
above the ruled’. His principle is that the well-wishers of 
a constitution must be stronger than those who wish it ill; 
and this will not often be the case unless the holders of 
power are a fairly numerous body. 

We shall best understand why Aristotle, like Theramenes 
and probably Thucydides before him, was in favour of the 
polity, if we bear in mind the characteristics of extreme 
democracy in Greece. In the extreme democracy—the 
example of Athens is naturally especially present to Aris- 
totle’s mind?—the assembly and dicasteries were everything, 
and their meetings consequently needed to be very frequent. 


1 A (7). TACE 392 Dele sdd. ecco, 
2. 5. 1264 b 6sqq. 

* Democracies may well have 
existed more extreme than the 
Athenian, but it is hardly doubt- 
ful that, in Aristotle’s opinion, 
most of the characteristics of a 
Te\evtaia Onpoxpatia were traceable 
in that of Athens. We need not 
appeal in proof of this to the 
language of the last chapter of 
the Second Book of the Politics 
(1274a 9Qsqq.)—a chapter the 
authenticity of which is open to 
question—nor to the saying about 


the Athenians ascribed to him in 
Diog. Laert. 5. 17, for it would 
seem from Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1292a 7 
that the redevraia Snpoxparia ex- 
isted wherever demagogues were 
found, and Aristotle can hardly 
have held that demagogues did 
not exist at Athens. It is true 
that the ypady mapavépor still 
subsisted there, so that the laws 
were nominally supreme, but 
it is questionable how far it 
was regarded by Aristotle as an 
effectual check upon the dema- 
gogues, | 
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The better-to-do section of the citizens had property or busi- 
ness to attend to, and even if they resided in the city or near 
it, and were not often called away to a distance, would find 
it hard to spare the time to be present at meetings which 
recurred so frequently ; hence the poorer citizens, who had 
no property to distract their attention, who were well content 
with the State-pay, and who were always on the spot, seem 
in practice to have furnished far the largest contingent to 
the assembly and dicasteries. Aristotle even speaks as if 
the rich often ceased to attend (6 (4). 6. 1293a 7 sq.: 
6 (4). 14.1298b 13 sqq.). They were not compelled to 
attend by law; they could ill spare the time from their 
business engagements ; and the result was that the manage- 
ment of State-affairs was abandoned to a needy class led 
by demagogues. At Athens, in the earlier part of the 
Peloponnesian War, the assembly was probably very differ- 
ently constituted, for the well-to-do class had not yet been 
thinned by the war (Pol. 7 (5). 3. 1303a 8 sq.: Isocr. de Pace, 
§ 88); but in the days of Plato and Aristotle most of the 
citizens seem to have been very poor. It is true that even 
then the Athenian assembly, like our own House of Com- 
mons, had great traditions; it was also still susceptible of 
kindly and generous impulses. We need only read the 
interesting comparison of the Athenian and Carthaginian 
democracies which we find in the Political Precepts of 
Plutarch (c. 3) to see this, for his remarks appear to apply 
both to the fourth and fifth centuries. We have no class 
among ourselves which corresponds at all to the poorest 
class of Athenian citizen—a class which, pauperised as it 
was, constantly sat in judgment on the plays and music 
and poetry of men of genius, hung on the lips of the best 
orators, and recognized even in its decline the greatness of 
Demosthenes and Menander. 

Still it could not be well for a State that its supreme 
deliberative authority should be an immense and unwieldy 
gathering, largely composed of very poor men and guided by 
demagogues. The wonder is that the rich suffered as little 
as they did. In the days of the Athenian Empire the 
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contributions of the dependent allies served to diminish the 
demands upon them, and it was not probably till the latter 
part of the fifth century that the wealthier class felt the 
full pressure of State-burdens. Isocrates describes how in 
his youth men displayed their wealth, while in the later 
years of his life they were glad to conceal it’. Perhaps 
if we read between the lines of Xenophon’s essay De Vec- 
tigalibus, we shall see how desirous the rich were of 
pointing out means of increasing the State-revenue other- 
wise than at their own expense*. The moderately well-to- 
do seem indeed to have suffered more than the wealthiest 
class, till Demosthenes interfered and re-adjusted the pres- 
sure of taxation. Some. burdens, it is evident, were far 
more willingly borne than others: men seem to have been 
ready enough to undertake choregiae and other liturgies 
which brought them prominently before the public (7 (5). 
5. 1309 a 17): the eisphora, on the other hand, was ex- 
tremely unpopular (8 (6). 5. 1320a 20). Ten times more 
bitterness of feeling, however, was produced in all proba- 
bility by the occasional resort of the dicasteries to 
confiscation, than by any kind of taxation (8 (6). 5. 1320a 
4sqq.). The paid dicast who lived by his calling was 
naturally tempted, when revenues from dependent allies or 
State-mines or similar sources fell short, to ensure his own 
subsistence by confiscating the property of some unpopular 
rich man for the benefit of the State. How often this 
occurred, we have no means of knowing, but the rich can 
never have felt absolutely secure at Athens. They seem, 
if we may trust Theopompus%, to have often lived self- 
indulgent, dissolute lives, for which they had the excuse 
that they were little more than ciphers in the State; and 
the poorer freemen who were its masters naturally enough 
followed in the track of their betters and demanded that 
the State should provide generously for their amusements. 
Demosthenes might galvanize a sociéty of this kind into 


" De Antid. § 159sq.: Areo- 40 and 6. 1. | 
Popes ere 3 8 Fr. 238: cp. Isocr. de Antid. 
See, for instance, De Vect. 4. § 286sq. 
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life by his eloquence, but he could not restore its vanished 
energies. The Athenian people of his day still retained 
their intellectual acuteness and their quickness of per- 
ception, but political greatness is more a question of 
character than intelligence, and Demades was not far from 
the truth, when he described Athens as a mere shadow of 
her former self. 

The extreme democracy, however, had other faults in 
the eyes of Aristotle than its treatment of the rich, and its 
habit of catering at their expense for the comfort and 
amusement of the poor. He held its worst fault to be its 
lawlessness. It destroyed the authority of the magistrates 
and the law, giving supremacy instead to the resolutions of 
the assembly, or in other words to the will of the dema- 
gogue and the humour of the moment. The State, he 
held, should be through its law the guide of man’s life: 
the extreme democracy made it the mere creature of the 
momentary impulse of its members, and nullified its 
influence by insisting on every man being allowed to live 
as he pleased (8 (6). 2. 1317b 10sqq.: 7 (5). 9. 1310a 
2.5 sqq.). 

The root of the evil, Aristotle thought, lay in the extreme 
poverty of the mass of the holders of power (8 (6). 5. 1320a 
33, de2 Tov AAnOiwSs SymortiKdy dpav Gros 7d TAHOS pi) Alay 
dmopov 7}, TodTo yap attiovy Tod poxOnpav eivae tiv Snuoxpa- 
tiav), which obliged them to minister to their own needs 
and to consult their own interests with as little regard to 
law as possible. Hence Aristotle advises genuine friends of 
democracy to purge the citizen-body of its pauper-element 
by giving the pauperised classes a helping hand, starting 
them in trade or farming, and thus enabling them to 
improve their position by industry. The surest way, how- The Polity. 
ever, to secure a sound constitution in which law would be 
supreme, and the magistrates would have real authority, 
was (wherever the social conditions were favourable) to 
institute a polity. Power must be given to those who 
would be neither too poor to possess self-respect nor rich 
enough to be overbearing. ‘Such a class Aristotle found in 
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the moderately well-to-do. or hoplite class. <A citizen-body 
composed of the hoplites of the State would be neither 
too narrow and consequently insecure, nor too inclusive 
and consequently inferior. 

The broad outline of the Polity is already traced in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (8. 12. 1160 a 31 sqq.), where the name 
of Timocracy is suggested as preferable to that of Polity, and 
in the Second Book of the Politics, where we are told that 
it is a midway form between oligarchy and democracy, and 
that the hoplite class form the citizen-body in it (Pol. 2. 6. 
1265 b 26 sqq.), a class which, we elsewhere learn (8 (6). 7. 
1321a 12), belongs rather to the well-to-do than the poor. 
We are further told in the Third Book (c. 7) that the mili- 
tary citizen-body which is supreme in the polity rules for 
the common advantage, and in c. 17 that offices are ‘ dis- 
tributed in it among the well-to-do according to desert,’ 
which seems to imply that they are filled by election. 

We obtain a far more detailed picture of the polity, 
however, if we put together the scattered notices of it 
which we find in the Sixth Book of the Politics. 

The assembly of a polity, we gather, would not have a 
very great deal to do’. Membership of it would be con- 
fined to those who possessed a moderate property-qualifi- 
cation (probably that implied in the possession of heavy 
arms), and it would have the right to decide questions of 
war and peace and to review the conduct of magistrates at 
the expiration of their term of office”. It would differ from 
the assemblies of most democracies, and even from that of 
Solonian Athens, in resting on a property qualification®; 





1 We find this confirmed by 
Pol. '2,) 11.9273 4500, where 

the Carthaginian constitution is 
criticised as giving the popular 
assembly more power than a 
polity should give it. 

? If we adopt the reading dpic- 
Tokparia 7) moAureta in 6 (4). 14. 
1298 b 7. 

* We hear of democracies in 
which there was a property quali- 
fication for office (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 


39), but not often of democracies 
in which there was a property 
qualification for membership of 
the assembly. We see, however, 
from 6 (4). 9. 1294b 3 sq. that 
there were democracies in which 
a property-qualification of this 
kind existed. Itperhaps existed at 
Aphytis and in other agricultural 
democracies (8 (6). 4. 1319a 14 
sqq.: cp. 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 25 sqq.). 
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still we learn from a passage of the Politics (6 (4). 13. 1297 b 
24) that the constitutions which were known as polities in 
Aristotle's day had in earlier times been called democracies. 
In the later form of democracy the assembly met often; in 
the polity its meetings would be rare, and it would have 
little temptation to set itself above the law. 

The magistrates of a polity, on the other hand, would 
have considerable powers. None but citizens would be 
eligible for office, and the holders of office might, it would 
seem, be either elected or chosen by lot, or the two plans 
might be combined, or again some offices might be filled 
in the one way and others in the other. The plan by which 
successive sections of the citizen-body elected, suited well 
with a polity’; and the election might be made out of all 
the citizens or only a part of them’. It is evident that a 
polity would vary a good deal according to the mode in which 
its magistracies were filled. There would commonly perhaps 
be no separate property-qualification for office in a polity, 
though we hear of one polity in which a property-qualifi- 
cation for office existed, even after it had ceased to be ‘a 
somewhat oligarchical kind of polity’ (7 (5). 7. 1307a 27 
sqq.). The magistrates of a polity would probably be less 
wealthy than those of the moderate democracy (8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 27sqq.) or of Solonian Athens, for the polity is 
conceived to consist largely of men ‘like and equal’ (6 (4). 
II. 1295 b 25 sqq.). 

The judicial organization of a polity would be such as to 
give a share of power both to the rich and to the poor. Either 
some of its dicasteries would be differently organized from 
others, the jurors of one sort of dicastery being taken from 
the general body of citizens, and those of the other from 
a special part of the citizen-body, or the two classes of jurors 


1 The arrangement by which at 
Carthage one of the most impor- 
tant magistracies of the State was 
appointed by self-elected Pentar- 
chies holding office for an excep- 
tionally long term is said to be 
suitable rather to an oligarchy 


than a polity (Pol. 2. 11. 1273 a 13 
sqq.). 

* See the passage 6 (4). 15. 
1300 a 34 sqq.: it belongs, how- 
ever, to a part of the Fifteenth 
Chapter the text of which is very 
uncertain. 
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would be combined in the same dicastery—the selection of 
jurors being made either by choice or lot or by the two 
methods combined. Measures would be taken to secure the 
presence of both rich and poor on the dicasteries, but there 
would be no very poor members, for the very poor class 
would be excluded from citizenship. 

We see that the polity was not without some strikingly 
popular features: for instance, all magistrates might be 
appointed by lot, and the payment of jurors would be per- 
missible if the rich were compelled by fine to serve on the 
dicasteries. Still the powers of the assembly were small and 
those of the magistrates large. Its most prominent charac- 
teristics, however, were its legality, its freedom from class- 
government, and the equality of its citizens. It was nota 
society of ‘slave-owners and slaves’ (dermoréy kal d0vA@p 
modus), but of freemen and men ‘alike and equal’ (6 (4). 11. 
1295 b 21 sqq.). It would differ in this from the moderate 
democracy and from the moderate oligarchy '*, and still more 
from such oligarchies as those of Larissa or Abydos (7 (5). 
6. 1305 b 28 sqq.), where the magistrates were oligarchical 
erandees who owed their election to the people and thus 
needed to court its favour. Oligarchies such as that of the 
Pontic Heracleia (1305 b 34 sq.), where the dicasteries were 
at one time composed of those outside the governing class 
(zoXtrevya), would also probably be quite unlike a polity. 

The State sketched by Plato in his Laws comes far 
nearer to the type of a polity than any of these; Aristotle 
says himself that it seemed meant for a polity (2. 6. 1265 
b 26). But Plato has not Aristotle’s confidence in the 
hoplite class: the power which he gives them with one 
hand he takes back with the other, and the best of the 
richer citizens are made the virtual rulers of the State: It 
is an oligarchical aristocracy rather than a polity of like 
and equal citizens. 

The purer type of the so-called aristocracy, again, would 
differ from the polity in giving a larger recognition to the 
Good. It gave power, in Aristotelian language, to virtue, 

* Nearly as this approached it (8 (6). 6. 1320b 21). 
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wealth, and numbers, or to virtue and numbers: the polity 
gave power to wealth and numbers. Elsewhere, it is true, 
Aristotle implies that military virtue bears sway in the 
polity, so that here also virtue of a kind obtains recognition, 
but it is virtue of a humbler and more popular type than that 
which finds a place in an aristocracy. The heroic few would 
have less power in a polity than they had, for instance, in the 
Lacedaemonian State, when it was at its best. Wecan guess 
the probable character and policy of a polity from the des- 
cription which Aristotle gives of the hoplite-citizens who 
would be its guiding spirits. The tone of public opinion in 
it would be neither hectoring nor servile, but self-respecting 
and orderly. Its citizens would be under no temptation to 
plunder the rich or to oppress those poorer than themselves, 
for they would sympathize with both classes. They would 
willingly accept the supremacy of law, which tended to be 
impaired where the very rich or the very poor had things 
their own way. 

The class of moderately well-to-do men was probably 
less numerous in proportion to other classes in Greek 
States than it is in many modern States, for the professions 
were little developed, and trade was largely in the hands of 
resident aliens, but it was more military in character and 
might well be thought more capable of imposing its will on 
other classes. In discouraging the commercial and indus- 
trial spirit, Aristotle unconsciously did much to impede the 
development of the class which he favoured. . 

The polity must not be confused with another constitu- 
tion which Aristotle frequently praises, and in which the 
few émetxets who rule rest content with the honour that rule 
brings and leave gain to the Many, both sections of the State 
being thus satisfied and political equilibrium secured (Eth. 
Nic. 8. 16.1163 b 5 sqq.: 9. 6.1167 a 35 sqq.: Pol. 7 (5). 8. 
1308 b 31 sqq.: 8 (6). 4.1319 a1 sqq.: 2. 7. 1267 b 5 sqq.). 
Under this form, and this form only, says Aristotle (7 (5). 
8. 1308 b 38), is a combination of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy possible ; for, office bringing no gain but only honour, 
the Many will willingly abandon it to men of standing and 
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position (yrdpiyo.), and the democratic measure of opening 
office to all may be resorted to, while nevertheless power will 
practically be in the hands of men of worth and capacity. 
A polity is not an union of a few émvevkets and a pease 
Many, but a State of free and equal citizens. 


The polity, then, is most in place, and thrives best, in States 
where the moderately well-to-do are numerous. It is not 
equally applicable everywhere: some States are doomed by 
their secial composition to be oligarchies and others demo- 
cracies, and, more than this, to be oligarchies or democracies 
of a particular type, some moderate, othersextreme. Hence 
it becomes one of the duties of Political Science to point 
out how each of the less satisfactory constitutions should be 
organized. The Seventh Book indeed goes further than 
this, for it also deals with the question how constitutions 
should be administered in order to be durable. 

Aristotle, however, has not yet by any means done with 
the satisfactory constitutions: the last three chapters of 
the Sixth Book deal with all forms of constitution (except 
perhaps Kingship and Tyranny"), and the Seventh Book 
deals with all forms without any exception. By the 
time we reach the threshold of these three chapters, we 
have learnt when each constitution is in place, and we have 
also learnt something about the structure of each, but we 
have not as yet penetrated into the minutiae of their or- 
ganization. The last three chapters of the Sixth Book 
carry us for the first time deep into the éechnique of 
politics; we learn that the excellence of a constitution 
depends on the way in which its deliberative, judicial, and 
magisterial elements are organized, and that these are 
differently organized in every form and sub-form of con- 
stitution. Which mode of constituting them is appropriate 
in each case, Aristotle points out in detail. 

His account of the various ways in which the deliberative 
element was organized in Greek States is especially sig- 
nificant and interesting. We see that the functions of the. 


1 Movapyia is, however, referred to in c. 15. 1299 b 22. 
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deliberative extended not only to questions of peace and 
war and of alliance, or to questions of legislation, or the 
review of the conduct of magistrates, but also to the 
infliction of the punishments of death, exile, and confisca- 
tion, and that all these great powers might be confided to 
a single magistracy or distributed among a number of 
magistracies, or some might be given to magistrates and 
others to the whole body of citizens, or the whole body of 
citizens might be intrusted with all. The whole citizen- 
body, again, might be content to act in successive sections, 
or might exercise its power through the collective popular 
assembly, which would thus in its gathered thousands have 
to deal with delicate questions of criminal justice, no less 
than with broad political issues. This was the mode in 
which, according to Aristotle, the deliberative was organized 
in an extreme democracy. In an extreme oligarchy, on 
the other hand, all these high functions were concentrated 
in the hands of a small knot of hereditary oligarchs. 

It is not wonderful that Aristotle should seek to amend 
these more advanced forms of deliberative organization. 
He advises the extreme democracy, which enabled the poor 
to attend the assembly by means of pay, also to enforce by 
penalties the attendance of the rich ; or to give deliberative 
authority to a body composed of members selected by 
election or lot in equal numbers from each tribe or section 
of the State; or only to give pay to a portion of the poor 
sufficiently large to hold its own against the rich. Aristotle 
evidently feels that the numbers of the deliberative body 
in an extreme democracy made wise deliberation impossible. 
It would also seem from his account, as we have already 
noticed, that the rich often absented themselves from the 
deliberations of the popular assembly. 

His advice to oligarchies, on the other hand, is to asso- 
ciate the people to some extent in their deliberations. 
Either certain persons should be chosen from the people 
by the authorities to join in deliberation, or deliberative 
power should be allowed to a popular assembly on the 
condition that no subjects shall be discussed except those 
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on which decrees have been proposed by a Board of No- 
mophylakes or Probouloi, or that the people shall vote 
either the resolutions placed before them by the authorities 
or nothing contrary to them; or again the popular assembly 
might be allowed only a consultative voice. He advises 
oligarchies to adopt the rule of making the voice of the 
people definitive in voting against any proposal, but not in 
giving an affirmative vote. The rule followed in polities 
should, in fact, be reversed, for in them the few had final 
authority in negativing a proposal, while if they voted affir- 
matively, their vote had to be confirmed by the people. 


Aristotle turns in the next chapter (the fifteenth) to the 
next of the three ‘ component elements of all constitutions’? 
—the magistracies of the State. This element also may 
assume many different forms. The magistracies of a State 
may be few or many, they may differ in province and 
function, and also in term of tenure; their holders may be 
selected in different ways, and from and by different persons. 


‘*In respect of all these matters the scientific student of 


politics ought to be able to point out with exactness, how 
many different arrangements are possible, and then to match 
each with the constitution to which it is appropriate, so as 
to make it clear what magistracies are suitable to each kind 
of constitution’ (c. 15. 1299 a 12). 

The first question is, what is a magistracy? A discussion 
follows which results in the conclusion that a magistrate is 
broadly one who has to deliberate on any matters, and to 
come to a decision, and issue orders, the last of these func- 
tions being more especially characteristic of a magistrate. 
This definition applies to all officers of State, but perhaps 
not to priests, though they are included under the head 

1 Mépia t&v Trodtrerov mac, C. 


14.1297 b 37. Bonitz (Ind. 612 b 
13 sq.) takes mod:reca here to 


movuretas (explained by apynv twa) 
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of magistrates in the Eighth Book (8 (6). 8. 1322 b 18 
sqq-); on the other hand it clearly includes military and 
naval officers (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 34 sqq.). The ‘giving 
of orders’ which constitutes a magistrate must be taken to 
refer to public affairs only ; otherwise the head of a house- 
hold, or the manager of a farm or factory, would have to be 
accounted a magistrate. 

Aristotle turns from this question, which is one rather of 
theoretical than practical interest, to the more pressing one, 
what magistracies are necessary, and what are not indeed 
necessary but of service, in a good constitution. It is 
desirable to ascertain this, for in small States magistracies 
have to be amalgamated, and it is well to know which 
magistracies belong to either class, in order that we may 
know which may be amalgamated and which may not (1299b 
to sq.). Then again, we need to know what subjects should 
be given over to special magistrates with powers extending 
over the whole of the territory, and in what cases magis- 
tracies should be, not specialized, but local—that is to say, 
confined in authority to a particular district, but with full 
competence to deal with all matters arising in that district ; 
and in what cases, again, it is better to give jurisdiction 
over particular classes of persons (e.g. women and children), 
and not over particular subjects of administration. Another 
point to be studied is, whether magistracies vary with the 
constitution (like the deliberative), or whether they do not. 
This is a question which Aristotle answers at once. They 
not only vary, but some magistracies are peculiar to par- 
ticular constitutions and do not exist outside them. 

Such then are the questions which arise as to magis- 
tracies, but Aristotle proposes to discuss only one of them 
at present—the mode in which their holders are selected. 
He enumerates with elaborate care all the possibilities of 
variation in this matter—variations in the persons who 
appoint, in those from whom the selection must be made, 
and in the way in which it is made—and then he points 
out which variety of organization is appropriate to each 
constitution. He adds the following words at the close of 

eh 
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the investigation : of wey ody TpdT0L TGV TeEpl Tas Apxas TOTODTOL 
rov apiOpdv clot, Kal dunpnvrat Kara Tas ToALTElas otTws* Tiva dé 
rlot cuppeper kal mGs det ylveoOar Tas KataoTdcets, Gua Tats 
duvapert TOV apxGv Kal Tives elotv, €otar havepdv (1300 b 5 
sqq:). Thus he would appear to reserve his treatment of 
the questions, what magistracies are suitable to particular 
communities, and in what manner magistracies ought to be 
filled '\—questions which he had marked out for discussion in 
c. 15.1299 a 12—till he has studied the subject of the func- 
tions and nature of the various magistracies. 

This subject is dealt with in the concluding chapter of 
the Eighth Book. Here Aristotle inquires (8 (6). 8. 1321 b 
4 sqq.), how many and what magistracies should find a 
place in the State, and what should be their functions. 
We need to know this, he says, because a State cannot exist 
without those magistracies which are necessary, and cannot 
exist nobly without those which contribute to orderliness 
and seemliness of life. Besides, in small States it is ne- 
cessary to amalgamate magistracies, and it is desirable to 
determine which should be amalgamated and which should 
not?. 

The result of Aristotle’s investigation is a list of magis- 
tracies and of the subjects with which they deal, and a 
classification of magistracies in three classes—those which 
are most necessary, those which are necessary but of a more 
dignified character, and those which exist to secure seemli- 
ness and good order (evxocpia). 

We may probably infer from Aristotle’s own statements 
that one of his aims in making this classification is to 
indicate that magistracies belonging to different grades 
ought not to be amalgamated. But he has other reasons 
besides this for distinguishing between necessary magis- 
tracies and higher ones. Access to magistracies belonging 
to the former category might often with advantage be con- 


‘ If we refer to the previous refer to magistracies, have been 
chapter, we shall see that ques- _ treated in relation to the deliber- 
tions similar to’those which he ative (c. 14. 1298 b 13 sqq.). 
thus postpones, so far as they 2 Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299b 10 sqq. 
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ceded to those who would have to be excluded from magis- 
tracies belonging to the latter: thus in 8 (6). 6. 1320b 24 
the framer of a moderate oligarchy is advised to make the 
property-qualification for merely necessary magistracies 
lower than for more important ones: the supreme magis- 
tracies of the State, on the contrary, should be reserved for 
those privileged by the constitution (8 (6). 7.1321 a 31: 
cp. 7 (5). 8. 1309a 30 sq.). Aristotle is always, however, 
careful to mark off the necessary from the noble; it is in 
this spirit that he relegates to the ‘necessary’ (or com- 
mercial) agora in his ideal city certain magistracies be- 
longing to the necessary class (4 (7). 12. 1331b 6 sqq.). 
Still the question uppermost in his mind is that of the policy 
to be followed in the amalgamation of magistracies, and 
some of the most important passages of the last chapter of 
the Eighth Book seem to be those in which he points out, for 
the benefit of small States, that while there is no harm in 
their placing the charge of military affairs in the hands of a 
single magistracy (1322 a 38), and the same thing also 
holds of sacred functions (1322 b 22 sqq.), it would be 
a mistake to give the law-court which tries and condemns 
the invidious additional functions of executing the sentence 
and assuming the custody of prisoners—even these two func- 
tions, indeed, are better separated—and that it would also 
be a mistake not to part the magistracy which audits from 
those which administer the public money. 

We expect that, having now studied the subject of the 
functions of magistracies, he will go on in conformity with 
his promise (6 (4). 15. 1300 b 7 sq.), to point out what is 
the best way of selecting those who are to fill them, but 
this he does not do*. Some light is, however, thrown in 
the chapter before us (c. 8. 1322b 37 sqq.) on the other 


1 This attention to the special 
difficulties of small city-States 
reminds us that Aristotle himself 
belonged to one. Many of the 
pupils for whom he wrote prob- 
ably also belonged to small States ; 
but irrespectively of this, his view 
always is that Political Science, 


if it is to deserve the name, must 
be ready and able to show how 
the best is to be made of all sorts 
of circumstances. 

2 The Eighth Book is incom- 
plete, as its closing words show— 
TEpl Lev OUY TOY APX@Y, ws eV TUTTO, 
oyedoy elpntar wept macav. 


The judi- 
ciary. 


Sketch of 
the con- 
tents of the 
Seventh 
Book :— 
1. Plato’s 
account of 
the causes 
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question referred to in 1300b 7 sq., ‘ what magistracies are 
suitable to particular communities, and an answer is tacitly 
given to the question raised in the Sixth Book (c. 15. 1299 b 
14 sqq.), what offices should be differentiated in respect of 
place, and what in respect of subjects or persons. The 
agoranomi, astynomi, and agronomi have special places 
under their control: other magistracies have to do with 
special subjects, and others again—for instance, the yuvaiko- 
vouot and zaidovduor—have special classes of persons placed 
under their charge. 


The last chapter of the Sixth Book deals with the third 
and last of the elements of the constitution—the judiciary. 
It enumerates the various ways of constituting the judiciary 
known to the Greek State, and points out which are appro- 
priate to each constitution. 

We thus reach the end of a Book which more than any 
other in the Politics insists on thoroughness in the study of 
constitutions. The scientific student of politics must not 
only know under what conditions each form and sub-form 
of constitution is in place, but must know how the delibera- 
tive, the judicial, and the magisterial elements should be 
organized in each. He must know both the ‘when’ and 
the ‘how’ of each form and sub-form. No previous Greek 
composition had taken equal pains to throw light on the 
path of the practical statesman in Greece. The principle 
that the constitution of a State is dependent on its social 
conditions had probably never been enunciated with any- 
thing like equal clearness before, and there was perhaps 
at least as much novelty in the view that the scientific 
student of politics must be no dreamer of airy fancies, but 
versed in every detail of constitutional lore. 


The Seventh Book investigates the causes of change in 
constitutions and the means of preserving them. Plato 
had already had his attention drawn to the subject of 
constitutional change. In the Eighth and Ninth Books of 
the Republic he indulges for a moment in the dream that 
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his ideal State and ideal man have come into existence, of change 
and traces in imagination the successive steps by which the omens 
organization which secures internal harmony and happiness “ised. 
to each is first impaired and then absolutely overthrown, and 
Desire enthroned in the place of Reason. His vigorous 
series of sketches is mainly designed to teach the lesson, 
that the willing acceptance of the rule of Reason by the 
two lower elements of the State and the soul is the true 
source of happiness, and that the less there is of justice in 
a State or a soul, the less there is of happiness. 

We need only read the conclusion of the Seventh Book of 
the Politics (1316 a 1 sqq.)! to see in how totally different a 
spirit Aristotle studies politics, especially in this part of his 
work. The Eighth and Ninth Books of the Republic are 
intended to support and enforce the central lesson of the 
dialogue; they are too full of ‘ tendency’ to be coldly exact 
to history; they have nothing of Aristotle’s zoological pre- 
cision. Even if Plato had been capable of this, it would have 
been out of place in the Republic. 

The Republic, we feel, has a great practical end in view 
—to recall the State and the individual to a right view of 
the importance and nature of Justice—and we can forgive 
it, if in its language on the subject of constitutional change 
it to a certain extent sacrifices historical accuracy. Aristotle, 
however, who is often a somewhat unsympathetic critic, 
loses sight of this, and bluntly enumerates the points in 
which Plato’s account of the subject falls short. He felt, 


1 This passage is tacked on 
rather strangely at the close of the 
book, just after a summary of 
the subjects treated in it, and 
without any final summary of its 
contents to wind it up. It seems 
too characteristic of Aristotle not 
to be his, but it may be of a some- 
what later date than the rest of 
the book. Its criticism of Plato 
is unusually blunt, outspoken, and 
decided. It is in this chapter 
that we find two statements about 
Carthage—that it is a democracy, 


and that it was once under a 
tyranny—which it is difficult to 
reconcile with the account of 
Carthage in the Second Book. 
The Fifth Book, as we have it, 
closes in a very similar way with 
a criticism of certain views about 
Music expressed by the Platonic 
Socrates in the Republic. This 
criticism also, no less than that 
at the close of the Seventh, might 
easily be detached from the con- 
text in which it stands, 
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vw 


no doubt, the great practical importance of correct views 
respecting it, and we must also remember that this was one 
of the many fields of inquiry in which he had broken fresh 
ground, and that his natural combativeness was heightened 
by the eagerness of a first discoverer. 

His objections to Plato’s account of constitutional change 
are, briefly stated, the following. The cause which the 
Platonic Socrates gives for the change from the best con- 
stitution to a Timocracy like the Lacedaemonian is one 
common not only to all other constitutions but to the whole 
world of Becoming (rév y.vopévwv TavTwy, 1316 a 13), whereas 
we need to study with reference to each constitution the 
causes of change special to it (ida). Then again, his whole 
account of constitutional changes presupposes that constitu- 
tions change into the form which is most akin to each. More 
often, they change into an opposite form*. Then again, 
his series closes with tyranny. But does not tyranny 
change into any other constitution? Again, he speaks as 
if the change to oligarchy was always due to the holders 
of office becoming lovers of money, and as if the change 
to democracy was always due to well-to-do men becoming 
poor. The rise of oligarchy is rather due to a feeling 
among the rich that those who have nothing cannot fairly 
claim as much power as those who have much. And 
as to democracy, it may come into being without any one 
becoming poorer than he was before, if the numbers of 
the poor increase. It is only when some leading man 
becomes impoverished that constitutional change is apt to 
ensue, and then the change is not necessarily a change to 
democracy. There are many other causes besides impover- 
ishment for the rise of democracy—the exclusion of the 
people from power, wrongful or humiliating treatment of 
them, and so forth. Lastly, no account is taken in the 
remarks of the Platonic Socrates on Constitutional Change 


' Cp. 1. 13. 1260a 24, djdov O€ Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 21, peraBadAover 


“~ 4 \ , ~ > ‘ > , , o c - e 

TOUTO Kal Kata pepos ado emicKo- _— ev OY paAtTO ovTws at TodLTELaL 
a 3 o en 

mova. KaOddov yap of éyovtes €AdXLOTOY yap OUT Kal paoTa peTa- 

> cal 

eEavataow éavtous. . Bawovow. 


* Contrast the teaching of Eth. 
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of the fact that there are more kinds of oligarchy and 
democracy than onel. 


The Seventh Book of the Politics addresses itself to the 2. Purpose 
, ’ : bp oe E and subject 

study of constitutional change with no homiletical aim, but of the 
as a scientific and historical problem. It proposes to in- Meals 
quire ‘ what things lead to change in constitutions and how 
many, and what is their nature, and in what ways each 
constitution is brought to destruction, and into what forms 
each form mostly changes, and again, what ways there are 
of preserving constitutions generally and each of them in 
particular, and by what means each of them is most likely 
to be preserved’ (7 (5). I. 1301 a 20 sqq.). 

This summary does not prepare us for the distinction be- 
tween woAuretas and povapxia* which is a conspicuous feature 
of the book, and in fact breaks it into two halves, for the 
subject of change in constitutions strictly so called is treated 
apart from that of change in kingships and tyrannies. An- 
other noticeable feature of the book is, that though it nowand 
then recognizes the distinction between the moderate (zarpia 
or évvouos) form of democracy or oligarchy and the absolute 
(xvpta) form of both, it seems nowhere to refer to the four 
or five varieties of oligarchy and democracy enumerated in 
the Sixth Book. Its teaching, however, is on the whole 
very similar to that of the books which precede and follow 
it, though it may probably have been originally composed 
as a separate treatise, and not designed for the place which 
it now fills in the Politics, or possibly for any place in the 


1 It is worthy of notice that 
Aristotle does not remark on 
Plato’s observation (Rep. 545 D) 
that all constitutional change is 
due to the rise of ordous €v aire 
T €xovte Tas apxas, though he 
cannot have agreed with it. 

Plato is much inclined to adopt 
in the Laws (708 E) a quite dif- 
ferent account of constitutional 
change—épedAov A€yerv ws ovdeis 
mote avOparray ovdev vomoberet, TUXAL 
dé kat Evudhopal mavroia mimrovaat 
TavrTolws vowoberovar Ta Tava Hpi" 


7} yap wodepds Tis Biacdpevos averpe- 
We mrodureias kal petéBade vdpuous, 7} 
mevias xahemns amopiat mod Oé 
kal vogot avayKkagovot Katvoropely, 
Aoav Te €umuTTévT@Y Kal xpovoy 
éml moAvy eviavT@v TOAA@Y TrOAAdKiS 
dxaipias. Aristotle does not notice 
this account, which Plato seems 
to accept in an amended form 
(709 B). 

2 We trace the germ of it in 
Pol. 3. 15.1286b 13. Isocrates is 
familiar with the distinction (e. g. 
Paneg. § 125). 
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Politics at all. Whether it is the inquiry respecting the 
causes of revolution announced at the close of the Nico- 
machean Ethics (ro. 10. 1181 b 15 sqq.), it is difficult to say. 
It would seem at any rate to throw but little light on the 
question what constitution is the best. 

The subject of the book, we gather, is to be change in 
constitutions (uetaBor wodtretas). This includes changes in 
some part of a constitution, and changes of degree in con- 
stitutions. But we soon learn that changes in the holders 
of power not accompanied by constitutional change also 
fall within the limits of the subject (c. 1. 1301 b 10 sqq.). 
Not much, however, is said as to this last matter, and we 
may take the subject of the book to be broadly constitu- 
tional change. This is apparently viewed as being usually, 
though not always (c. 3. 1303 a 13), accompanied by civil 
disturbance (ardovs); so that this is perhaps as much the 
subject of the book as constitutional change. Change in 
constitutions, again, is studied whether accompanied by 
violence or not, for violence is not a necessary accom- 
paniment of it (c. 4. 1304 b 7 sqq.). Our word ‘revolu- 
tion’ does not exactly correspond either to ordois or 
petaBody ToAtTelas. 

We must not expect from the book a study of consti- 
tutional development or evolution—of the way in which 
constitutions are adjusted to varying social or ethical con- 
ditions ; it does not view constitutional change as in many 
cases a good thing and seek to assist it; it looks at it from 
the point of view of the constitution in possession, and re- 
gards it as a thing to be avoided and kept at bay; its aim 
is to advise every constitution how to maintain itself. As, 
however, its teaching is that constitutions can only be 
durable by being moderate in spirit and wisely adminis- 
tered, we naturally find in its pages many recommendations 
for the improvement of the various constitutions and of the 
methods of administration adopted in each. It is thus not 
out of harmony with the books between which it stands. 


In seeking the causes of civil disturbance and constitu- 
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tional change, Aristotle reverts to the often-considered ques- 3. Aristo- 
tion as to the cause of the existence of a multiplicity of con- bees ie 
stitutions, which he rightly considers to be closely connected Rae eae 
with the subject before him. Constitutions are many in eehal 
number, he says, because men do not agree as to what is change. 
absolutely just. The rich or well-born take one view, the 
poor another. The men of virtue and worth (of émvecke?s) 
might justly also put in a special claim for themselves, but 
they are little apt to do so: later on, we are told that they 
are too few to do it with any chance of success (c. 4. 1304 b 4). 
The broad cause and source of civil trouble then is a differ- 
ence of view as to what is just. If all men took the same 
view on this subject, there would be but one constitution, 
_ and there would be no such thing as constitutional change. 

There are, however, three heads under which the sources 
and causes of civil discord and constitutional change (ai 
apxal Kat ai aitiar Tov oTacewy Kal peTaBorAGy Teplt Tas ToAL- 
Telas, C. 2.1302 a 16-18) should be arranged. We should 
know in what frame of mind (és éxovres) men stir up civil 
disturbance (crdovs), and with what ends in view, and what 
are the occasions (dpxat) of movements of this kind’. The 
ends for which men have recourse to them are gain and 
honour and the avoidance of their opposites, for themselves 
or their friends. The main cause which produces a frame 
of mind favourable to revolution (1302 a 22) is a desire for 
equality in relation to these things, where men think 
equality their due, or for superiority, where they think 
they have a title to it. The occasions of civil disturb- 
ance—the things which awake in men this desire for 
equality or superiority in respect of gain, honour, and the 
like (1302 a 34 sq.)—are the sight of others justly or 
unjustly enjoying gain and honour, exposure to outrage 
on the part of those in power, the fear of being wronged 
or of undergoing deserved punishment, contempt for the 
numerical weakness or indiscipline of the holders of power, 
or again the excessive preponderance in the State of a 


1 A similar classification is employed in the Rhetoric (1. Io. 
1368 b 27). 
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single individual or a number of individuals, or lastly the 
disproportionate increase in number or wealth of some 
section of the State. Changes of constitution, however, 
may occur without civil disturbance (crdovs), brought on by 
a wish to check the intrigues of canvassers for office, or 
by self-confident negligence, or by a succession of small 
changes?. 

Other occasions of civil trouble are a want of homoge- 
neity in the people of a State, for a State needs time to 
weld its materials together; even contrasts of site, like that 
between Athens and Peiraeus, are productive of disunion. 
So small are the things which give occasion to it, though the 
things for which the makers of revolutions struggle—gain, 
honour, and the like—are not small, but great. Small 
things are most productive of civil discord when they con- 
cern those who belong to the ruling class. To illustrate this, 
Aristotle refers to a number of instances in which great 
consequences had flowed from feuds arising among the 
leading men of a State from trivial causes—love-quarrels ”, 
or failure in suits for the hand of an heiress, or differences 
about property and the like. So again, the increase in credit 
or power of some magistracy or section of the State is apt 
to bring about constitutional change—a change to oligarchy, 
democracy, or polity, as the case may be. Thus the credit 
gained by the Council of the Areopagus at Athens in the 
Persian War gave increased stringency to the constitution, 
and then the exploit of the seamen of the fleet (vavrikds 
éxXos) in winning the victory of Salamis, and putting Athens 
in the way of acquiring the headship of a hegemony, had 
the counter-effect of strengthening the democracy. Aristotle 


' It is not clear whether Aris- dividing the lords and ladies both 





totle regards that sense of not 
having one’s due which he finds at 
the root of constitutional change, 
as present or absent in cases of 
this kind. 

* Lord Clarendon mentions inhis 
Autobiography (1.12-15, ed. 1759) 
an event of this kind which ‘made 
such impressions upon the whole 
Court (of Charles the First) by 


in their wishes and appearances, 
that much of that faction grew 
out of it, which survived the 
memory of the original ; and from 
this occasion (to show us from 
how small springs great rivers 
may arise) the women, who till 
then had not appeared concerned 
in public affairs, began to have 
some part in all business.’ 
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gives other instances of the same thing from the history of 
Argos, Syracuse, Chalcis, and Ambracia. It may be said, 
broadly, that the winners of power for a State—be they 
private individuals, or the holders of a magistracy, or a 
tribe, or any other section of the community, large or 
small—are apt to become the cause of civil disturbance, 
for either their honours excite the envy of others and thus 
produce a rising, or their own heightened sense of import- 
ance makes them discontented with a position of mere 
equality. On the other hand, an even balance of the parts 
of the State—of the rich and poor, for example, where 
the moderately well-to-do class is weak or absent—will also 
often bring about civil trouble and constitutional change. 

Such, then, is the broad outline which Aristotle gives of 
the causes and occasions of constitutional change. It 
acquires additional definiteness in the chapters which 
follow, but the general drift of his views is clear enough 
already. 

He evidently holds that the causes of constitutional 
change are far more numerous and complex than Plato 
had held them to be in the Republic’. Among its main 
sources may probably be reckoned dissension among the 
holders of power and ill-treatment of those outside their 
ranks; but given the existence of that sense of unsatisfied 
claims to gain or honour on the part of the rich or poor, 
or even on the part of a single individual, which commonly 
in Aristotle’s view underlies revolution, a thousand little 
circumstances” may set fire to the train and cause an ex- 


1 Far more numerous also, than 
they were held to be by those who 
thought that civil trouble always 
originated in questions about pro- 
perty (2. 7. 1266 a 37). 

2 The same view is implied in 
the narrative about Naxos quoted 
from Aristotle’s Polities by Athen- 
aeus, Deipn. 348. It is not im- 
possible that the narratives in the 
Seventh Book of the Politics 
(7 (5). 4. 1303 b 19 sqq.), which 
are designed to illustrate the fatal 
effects of trifling feuds arising 


among the great people of a State, 
are derived from the Polities, for 
Plutarch (Reip. gerend. praecepta 
c. 32) tells one or two of them at 
greater length and in more detail 
than they are told in the Seventh 
Book, and he may well have 
quoted them from the Polities. 
It should be noticed that Demo- 
sthenes had already used the ex- 
pression (in Lept. c. 162)—yukpot 
Kaipot peydhov mpayudtov atrio 
ylyvovTut. 
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plosion. Some mute process of social change—some acci- 
dental increase in the numbers or prominence of a class 
or a magistracy—some microscopic cause of quarrel may 
suffice to bring about a revolution. And when a consti- 
tution changes, it may pass into any other constitution, 
for an oligarchy does not necessarily change into a demo- 
cracy, or a democracy into a tyranny. 

We note that constitutional change is conceived by Aris- 
totle always to imply a desire on the part of individuals 
to win honour, gain, or glory, or to avoid their opposites, 
though this desire often needs the spur of oppressive or 
fraudulent conduct on the part of the rulers?, or dissensions 
among them, to wake it to active effort. Disinterested 
changes or changes proceeding from common consent seem 
not to be noticed by him. Nor are changes originating in 
conscientious feeling, religious or other, untainted by a 
longing for power and spoil, if such there be. Religion was 
seldom a cause of constitutional change in the history of 
Greece and Rome, until Christianity appeared on the scene. 
The makers of revolutions are viewed by Aristotle, with that 
absence of sentiment which is characteristic of the best 
Greek writers, as men keen for power, or wealth, or glory. 
Even Dion, we seem to gather ?, in undertaking to dethrone 
the younger Dionysius—an enterprise famous in Greece for 
the odds against which it was undertaken ?—was actuated, 
in Aristotle’s view, simply by a love of glory coupled with 
a contempt for the feebleness of the tyrant. We do not 
know how Aristotle would have classified an act like that 
of Timoleon, who planned the assassination of his brother 
Timophanes, when he found that the latter had assumed, or 
was on the point of assuming, the tyranny of Corinth: the 
act, indeed, was probably unique. 

We see also that Aristotle is far from holding that 
revolutions always ‘begin in hunger’: the promoters of 
a revolution, as he has already said in his chapter on 


* 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 13 sqq.: 6 (4). 2 7 (5). 10. 1312.a°21 Sqd.aeeee 
13.1297b6 sqq.: 7°(5). 8. 1308 b 1312 a 4. 
34 sqq. *Diod 160.9: 
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Phaleas, might be, and often were, not only men whose 
physical wants were fully satisfied, but men positively 
wealthy, for wealthy men often seek, he says, for an 
increase of power and position. 

We might have expected a different theory of Revolution 
from Aristotle, looking to his teaching in other parts of the 
Politics. Constitutions, we have been told by him, differ 
because the holders of power, in some, rule for the common 
advantage, in others for their own, or because, in some, 
certain sections of society are dominant, in others certain 
other sections; and we might have expected that changes 
of constitution would result from some ethical change in 
the society in which they occur, or from the rise of some new 
section or sections of society to predominance. An in- 
crease in the numbers of the rich will tend to oligarchy; an 
increase of the moderately well-to-do to polity ; an increase 
of the poor to democracy. We might have expected also 
that constitutional change, though often for the worse, would 
sometimes be for the better, and that we should learn in the 
Seventh Book how to help forward changes for the better, 
and to prevent or delay changes for the worse. The 
Seventh Book, however, sets itself to show how all con- 
stitutional change is to be avoided, and we are taught 
to view it as arising only partly from changes in the 
composition of society—ethical changes seem to escape 
notice—and far more often from faults committed by the 
holders of power. We learn here the wholesome lesson 
that, if constitutions ‘habent sua fata,’ much may still 
be done by watchfulness, fairness to those excluded from 
power, and moderation to preserve them even under un- 
favourable circumstances. 

Here, as elsewhere, Aristotle seems to be unconscious 
of the inconsistencies in his teaching, which become appa- 
rent when different parts of it are brought together and 
set side by side. He is great as a systematizer, but he 
is also fond of dealing with a subject part by part, and 
hence a not infrequent ‘patchiness’ of treatment; he is 
in one passage possessed by one point of view and in 


4. Causes 
of change 
in oligar- 
chy, demo- 
cracy, aris- 
tocracy, 
and polity, 
taken sepa- 
rately. 
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another by another, and he does not pause to bring the 
two sections of his work into absolute harmony; indeed, 
he seems usually unaware of the defect. He inherits much 
of the Platonic freedom of handling, which had its good 
side, for a narrow systematizer misses much truth. 


The three chapters which follow (cc. 5-7) place in a 
strong light the perils of an over-narrow constitution. 
They describe the besetting weaknesses of each of the four 
constitutions, democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and polity. 
It is easy to see that of these forms, as might be expected, 
the narrowest, oligarchy, was the most precarious and the 
most exposed to overthrow. It was in a higher degree 
than aristocracy, and in a far higher degree than polity, the 
rule of a few, and of a few not marked out by merit for 
rule, but only by wealth or birth. 

The beginnings of change in oligarchy might arise either 
within or outside the ranks of the holders of power. When 
the blow was struck from outside, it might be struck by an 
oppressed and infuriated people, or by rich men excluded 
from power ; or again the people might rise from a simple 
feeling of indignation at the narrowness of the oligarchy. 
If, on the other hand, the causes of change arose within the 
privileged body, they might be at least equally various. 
War and peace were alike fatal to oligarchies. Trifles often 
sufficed to tear them asunder. Like all constitutions rest- 
ing on a property-qualification, they were liable to alter 
in type with every increase or decrease in the prosperity of 
the State. 

Democracies were far less apt to be overthrown. Their 
overthrow was commonly due to the unscrupulousness of 
demagogues, who forced the rich to combine against the 
democracy by confiscating their property, or plundering 
them of its proceeds by means of public burdens, or by 
calumnious accusations intended to excite ill-will against 
them and so to make the confiscation of their property 
possible. Democracies were at one time apt to change 
into tyrannies, but that had ceased to be common in the 
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days of Aristotle, for demagogues had then ceased to be 
skilled in war, and the demos was no longer resident in the 
country far away from the centre of affairs, and no longer 
needed a soldier to champion its cause. They still, however, 
were liable to changes of type, the moderate form often 
passing into the extreme. 

Turning to mixed constitutions, we find that aristocracies 
were more exposed to change than polities. Aristocracies, 
as we learn from instances drawn for the most part from 
Lacedaemonian history, were imperilled by the fewness of 
those who held office in them, especially when the less 
privileged Many think themselves of equal excellence with 
their rulers, or when men of high position and unsurpassed 
merit are dishonoured by men of still higher position, or 
when an individual of vigorous character is excluded from 
office, or when extremes of wealth and poverty arise in the 
State—a frequent accompaniment of war—or when some 
great man, having the power to make himself still greater, 
seeks to be monarch. Both aristocracies and polities, how- 
ever, most often owed their fall to some deviation from 
justice in their combination of social elements. Most of the 
constitutions which were commonly termed aristocracies, 
Aristotle here tells us, were like polities in this, that they 
sought to combine, not virtue, wealth, and numbers, but the 
two latter elements only; the one constitution, in fact, 
differed from the other only in the mode in which it com- 
bined these elements, aristocracies commonly so called 
inclining towards oligarchy, and polities commonly so called 
towards the Many: hence polities were more durable than 
aristocracies, for not only is the numerical majority stronger, 
but the Many are more content with equal rights: the rich 
are apt to encroach, if the constitution gives them the upper 
hand, and thus to provoke revolution. Aristocracies were 
often over-indulgent to rich men, leaving them far too free 
to do as they would, and this had often caused their ruin. 
Another very frequent cause of their fall was the thought- 
less permission of slight and gradual changes in the con- 
stitution. 

VOL. I. M m 
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s.Meansof We now know how constitutions are overthrown, and it 

Pee is easy to guess by what means they are preserved. They 

tions. are preserved by the opposites of the things which over- 
throw them. 

Special The Eighth and Ninth chapters of the Seventh Book 

delicacy of Se : 

the politi are full of political wisdom, won from the study of the small 

Ce eae Greek City-State, a form of society in which the political 

City-States. balance was exceptionally delicate, and power easily shifted 
from hand to hand. The rulers were always under the 
eyes of the ruled, and familiarity often bred contempt. In 
most of the States of modern Europe any aberrations on 
the part of the city-populations can be checked by the 
interposition of a vastly larger rural population (commonly 
of conservative tendencies), or of an army mainly recruited 
from peasant homes; but in ancient Greece the city-popu- 
lations were usually supreme, and even where the cultivators 
were not serfs or slaves, seem to have been well able to get 
their own way. Arms were probably possessed by a far 
larger number of persons than in modern communities, 
except where the possession of them was expressly forbidden, 
and the thirst for power was far greater and more diffused. 
Civil life in Greece perhaps never entirely shook off the 
traditions of the age in which it began—an age to which 
fighting was everything. An ill-natured epigrammatist 
might have said, not altogether untruly—‘ Grattez le Grec, 
et vous trouverez l’Epirote.’ ’ 

The relations of rich and poor were exceptionally bad. 

The poor were often unmanageable, partly because they had 
been oppressed and plundered by the rich, partly (in some 
States at all events) from a sense of their own importance, 
for the oarsmen of Athens had won victory and empire for 
their country, and the fleet was naturally the main-stay of 
a Power to which exclusion from the sea meant starva- 
tion ; partly because they were pressed hard in the labour- 
market by the competition of slaves’, and still more, per- 


* This cause of friction must writers. The wholesale enslave- 
have existed, though itseemsto be ment of cities and populations in 
little, if at all, noticed by Greek war,and the wholesale importation 
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haps, because in most cities of ancient Greece the pursuits 
of the poor were regarded by the rich and educated with 
scorn, and poverty thus brought with it some loss of self- 
respect. It was natural enough, under these circumstances, 
that the poor should press into political life, and seek to 
exchange inglorious industries for judicial and official posi- 
tions, which, however, they could only fill with the aid of 
State-pay, or in other words, at the expense of others. 
Frequently, again, there must have been a difference of 
race between rich and poor; this would be the case not 
only in colonies or in States founded on conquest, 
but also in States in which the citizen-body had been 
replenished, after wars or famines or pestilences, with 
slaves or aliens'. We can imagine how bitter struggles 
of race must have been, when carried on within the 
walls of a small city. Above all, the methods of party- 
conflict were often of the most uncompromising kind— 
massacre, assassination, exile, and confiscation. The com- 
batants in each successive intestine struggle were infuriated 
by the experience of atrocities or the recollection of them 
in the past”. 

The relations of rich and poor being often of this nature, 
it was only too easy for ambitious individuals, first to win in- 
fluence with the mob, and then to become tyrants and betray 
it. The tyrant was a dazzling personage, surrounded with 
wealth and glitter and luxury and all the outward signs of 
power, and half-deified in the eyes of many Greeks, not only 
by his good luck, which was interpreted to imply the favour 


of slaves must have made the lot 
of the poor freeman harder by 


back as the days of Cleisthenes, 
the lower classes at Athens must 


cheapening the labour-market. 

1 Cp. 3. 5.1278 a 6, év pev ov 
Tois apxaiots xpdvois map’ evios nv 
SovAov To Bavavoaov fy Ecvixdv’ Sud7rep 
of woAAol roLovTot Kal voy. The com- 
mon people at Miletus were called 
by the rich ‘ Gergithes’ (Hera- 
cleides Ponticus ap. Athen. Deipn. 
523f, cracia{dvrav yap tev tas 
ovgias éydvtwv Kal Tov Snpotay, ovs 
exeivot T'épyiOas €xddouy). As far 


have been of mixed race: zoA)\ovs 
yap épudérevoce E€vous Kal SovdAovs 
peeroikous (3. 2. 1275 b 36). 

2 The case of Corcyra was 
famous, but Argos also was noto- 
rious for its outbreaks (Diod. 15. 
57 sq.: Isocr. Philip. § 52), and 
as to the early days of Miletus, 
see Heracleides Ponticus ap. 
Athen. Deipn. 523f sqq. 
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Defects in 
the work- 
ing of 
Greek con- 
stitutions 
indicatedin 
the Eighth 
and Ninth 
Chapters. 
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of the Gods, but also by his life of magnificent plenty, which 
seemed to recall the ‘ easy life’ of their Olympian abode?. 
The admirers of tyranny in Greece were commonly admirers 
of luxury. This was true even of men like the brilliant his- 
torian Philistus*, long the chief adviser of Dionysius the 
Elder and of his successor. The things which fascinated 
these men were precisely those which aroused the contempt 
of men of nobler character. It was fortunate that Greek 
despotism was felt by men of this stamp to be a vulgar 
thing ; it sinned against that manly taste for simplicity of 
life which was one of the best traditions of Greece, confirmed 
by influences as dissimilar as those of Lacedaemonian in- 
stitutions and philosophy. 


The two chapters before us (the Eighth and Ninth) suggest 
a most uninviting picture of the Greek State as it actually 
was. 

The holders of power in it, we gather, were often a mere 
handful of men, who used their supremacy to enrich 
themselves and to oppress those they ruled, and yet were 


Athen. Deipn. 545 f: Miller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr, 2. 2976). emer: 
following, he says, the common 


1 Aristoxenus, in a fragment of 
his life of Archytas to which re- 
ference has been more than once 


made, describes how the envoy 
of the younger Dionysius, Poly- 
archus the luxurious (6 7dv- 
madns), dwelt on the life of the 
Great King: eizay 65€ rovrows 
éfs Ta mepl Tis Ocparretas 7s 
rod Ilepody Baciréas, oious kal 
daous e€xel Gepameutipas, Kal Tept 
THs TOV abpodicioy adbrob Xpyoews 
Kal THs Tept TOY xpora avrou ddpiis 
Kal 7s evpophias kal ™s opudias Kat 
mept Tav Oewpnudtey Kal Tov axpoa- 
parov, evdarpoverratoy epn Kpivat 
T@Y voy Tov TOV Tepoay Baotdéa’ 
metorat yap elow avT@ Kal TeevoTa- 
Tal Tmaperkevacpevat Ooval, Acure- 
pov 0é€, pnoi, Tov NMETEPOY TUPAVYOY 
Gein TLS ay, kalrrep mohv eurdpevor" 
exeiva pev yap 7 ve "Agia Ody 
xXopnyet, TO dé Atovyciov Xopnyetov 
mavTehas ti ay evrehes Te havein mpos 
é€xeivo ovykpwépevoy (Aristox. ap. 


opinion, held the two characteris- 
tics of Deity to be immortality 
and happiness (Diog. Laert. Io. 
123). Contrast the view of Plu- 
tarch (Aristides c. 6) : TO Ociov 
Tptot OoKel Suaepery, apbapoia kal 
Ourdpet kal apeTn, OY oEuvoTaToY 7 
dpetn kai Oeirtatrov eat. The 
tyrants themselves seem to have 
been aware how mucha luxurious 
court impressed the Greek spec- 
tator (7 (5). 1314b 28 sqq.). 
Not every race even now, we 
must remember, admires the 
bourgeots virtues in its ruler. 

* Plutarch, Dion c. 36, d@iAorv- 
pavvoratos avOparev ... Kal udduo- 
Ta TavT@y det (niooas Kal Oavpdacas 
tpupny Kat Ovvapuyv Kal mAovTous Kal 
yapous Tovs ray tupavvev : Pelopi- 
das c. 34: Timoleon c. 15. 
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negligent and self-indulgent and jealous of each other. 
Even in the ‘aristocracy, which rested power on a some- 
what broader basis than the oligarchy, trust was often 
placed in transparent devices intended to diminish the 
influence of the people. Some aristocracies and oligar- 
chies, we are told, stood their ground well, simply because 
‘the magistrates behaved well both to those outside the 
pale of the constitution and to those within it, abstaining 
from all oppression of the former class and bringing 
those of its members who were capable of command within 
the privileged body, and being careful neither to wound 
the self-respect of the few nor to wrong the many in 
matters of profit, while treating as equals those recog- 
nized by the constitution’—a remark from which we may 
infer that many aristocracies and oligarchies pursued a 
totally different course. The magistrates in these consti- 
tutions seem to have often, in Aristotle’s opinion, held their 
offices for over-long terms; access to office was thus con- 
fined to a few, and these few were made too great for the 
safety or good government of the State. 

In every constitution it seems to have been common for 
the holders of office to have opportunities of making large 
illegitimate gains; and this was especially fatal to oligar- 
chies, for the Many, though often well content to be relieved 
from unremunerative political responsibilities and set free 
to attend to their own concerns, felt it hard that they should 
be expected to sacrifice both office and profit’, and hence 
had every motive for making an assault on the holders of 
power. In democracies, again, the rich were often as much 
oppressed as the poor in oligarchies. 

Three principles of the utmost importance were commonly 
ignored in the organization of the State. In the first 
place, no care was taken that the constitution should have 
force on its side—that those who wished well to it should 


1 Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 16.1163b 8, mept ypyyata edatroupevo tipny 
od yap éoTw dua xpnpariferOat dd — droveovor Kal T@ SwpoddK@ xp7- 
TOY Koway kal TynacOa’ ev maotyap para’ TO Kat agiay yap emavicot Kal 
ro édatrov ovdcis tropever. tO Oy caer THY idriav, Kaarep eipyrat. 


Means by 


which, ac- 


cording to 
Aristotle, 
constitu- 
tions may 
be pre- 
served. 
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be stronger than those who did not. This mistake was 
probably often made in oligarchies and aristocracies. Next, 
the votaries of each deviation-form were not content, unless 
they pushed their favourite constitution to an extreme, and 
thus constitutions which, though faulty, might perhaps have 
been bearable, became altogether oppressive and in- 
tolerable. We gather that the members of a Greek party 
actually took oaths to each other, and even swore to injure 
the members of the party opposed to them; each party 
thus became a band of sworn brethren, and it was perjury 
not only to change sides, but even to abstain from plotting 
injury to the opposite faction. The result was that each 
State came to be two States, and not one. 

The third and last mistake, however, was in Aristotle’s 
view the greatest of all. No attempt was made to produce 
in the classes possessed of power the character and quali- 
ties which would enable them to maintain their position. 
The sons of oligarchs were allowed to indulge in luxury, 
while the poor they ruled derived vigour from their labours 
and hardships. Democracy, again, made it a principle to 
allow men to live as they liked, and accepted the momentary 
will of the majority as decisive, not seeing that it too 
needs the support of a congenial 700s, moulded by law 
and education in the way most conducive to the main- 
tenance of democratic institutions. 


The way to preserve a constitution was, according to 
Aristotle, to take an exactly opposite course in respect of 
all these matters. 

Aristotle dwells first on the necessity of watchfulness, 
which is natural enough in one who held that small matters, 
or gradual social changes not easy to detect, are often at 
the bottom of revolutions. Well-balanced constitutions 
must be on their guard to prevent infractions of legality, 
and especially small infractions, for these tend to repeat 
themselves, and to mount up in the end to something 
considerable. Constitutions often stand their ground better 
for being set in the midst of perils, for danger produces 
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vigilance. There should be laws to check the rise of 
quarrels and rivalries among the more important citizens, 
and no effort should be spared to save those who are not 
yet involved in these quarrels and rivalries from being 
drawn into the vortex : this is work which calls for the keen 
eye of astatesman!. The same vigilance must be shown 
in reference to the property-qualification for office, if the 
constitution rests on one; it must be adjusted to any 
change in the wealth of the State—in small States every 
year, in large ones every three or five years; the character 
of the constitution will thus be maintained unaltered. 
Whatever may be the nature of the constitution, it is well 
to take care not to aggrandize any single individual unduly ; 
offices with a limited competence tenable for a long 
term are better than great offices tenable for a short 
one. But if great offices have to be conferred on the same 
individual all together, they should not be taken away all 
together, but gradually. The laws should, as far as they 
can, make it impossible for an individual of this kind to 
arise, strong in the numbers of his friends and in his com- 
mand of wealth; but if he does arise, any removal imposed 
on him should be a removal beyond the limits of the 
State*. Again, since men’s ways of life often lead to 
designs of innovation, a magistracy should be instituted to 
keep watch on those who live in a manner inexpedient for 
the constitution, whether it be a democracy or an oligarchy. 
For just the same reason it is necessary to take precautions 
against the various sections of the community enjoying 
prosperity singly and by turns, not simultaneously?’—to 
see that the rich do not flourish and the poor suffer, 
or the rich suffer and the poor flourish, and that the better 


1 Cp. Demosth. de Cor. c. 246, 
GANG phy dv y ay 6 pytwp trevuvos 
€in, macav e&€racw AduBave’ ov 
mapatrovpat, tiva ovy é€oti Tatra; 
ideiv Ta Wpadypara apxdpeva Kal mpo- 
aiobéaOat Kai mpoeimety Tois GdAots. 
TavTa TémMpakTal pot. 

2 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 19, dmodnpnti- 


Kas Troteto Oat Tas TapacTdcels avTaY. 


Cp. Plato, Laws 855 C and Stall- 
baum’s note. 

> No student of English history 
is ignorant, how often the very 
thing which Aristotle here coun- 
sels statesmen to guard against 
has occurred in the course of it, 
often without attracting much 
notice from anybody till too late. 
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classes do not feel themselves in the shade, while the many 
are in the sunshine, or vice versa. Inequalities of this 
kind lead to civil trouble, and the way to prevent their 
occurrence is to see that all elements of the State have 
a share in office, and to try either to link together 
(cvppryvivat, 1308 b 29) rich and poor, or to increase 
the strength of the moderately well-to-do. 

Above all, care should be taken to prevent office being 
a source of gain, both by laws devised for this end and by 
the arrangements of the State in general. When matters 
are so ordered, oligarchy is freed from one of its most 
pressing perils, and democracy has for once the chance 
of allying itself with aristocracy, for while office will be 
open to all, it will be willingly abandoned by the people 
to men of position (yv@piyor), and thus both classes will have 
what they want”. 

Watchfulness, however, is not everything. Good govern- 
ment is also necessary. Aristotle insists on the conduct of 
the magistrates and the arrangements as to the magistra- 
cies being such as to satisfy both those within the pale of 
the constitution and those outside it. Fair and kindly 
treatment of both is essential. In a democracy not only 
the capital of the rich, but their incomes should be ten- 
derly dealt with. Aristotle evidently desires to relieve them, 
even against their will, of the less useful public burdens, 
such as the provision of choruses and torch-races®. In an 
oligarchy the poor should be well cared for: lucrative 
offices should be abandoned to them, and outrages com- 
mitted by rich men on poor men should be punished more 
severely than those committed by rich men on members 





' A saying was ascribed by 
tradition to Periander that demo- 
cracy was best when it most 
nearly resembled aristocracy 
([Plutarch] Sept. Sap. Conv. c. 
11). Isocrates also had eulo- 
gized (Panath. § 131) the kind 
of democracy which allied it- 
self with aristocracy (Snoxpariay 
aptorokparia ypopévnv)—the demo- 
cracy which placed at its head 


‘the most capable of the citizens 
and those likely to manage the 
affairs of the State in the best 
and justest way’ (Panath. § 132). 
= > 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167a 34, ob 
yap eo o6povoeiy TO avTO ExaTepov 
evvoety OOnTrore, GAAA TO eV TO ALTO, 
oltov 6ray Kal 6 Onpos kal of émterkeis 
Tovs dpiotous apxew* ovT@ yap 
Tact yiyvera ov edievrat. 


* Cp. 8 (6). 5. 1320b 3. 
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of their own class. The concentration of property in a 
few hands should be discouraged: property should be 
transmitted by inheritance, not by will or gift, and no single 
individual should be capable of taking more than one 
inheritance ; fortunes will thus be more equal, and a larger 
number will be raised from the ranks of the poor to 
those of the well-to-do. Both in oligarchy and democracy 
those who have the smaller share in the advantages of the 
constitution should enjoy a superiority over the rest, or at 
least an equality of position with them, in respect of all 
offices which are not ‘supreme over the constitution’ 
(kdptat ris ToAtrTe‘as), for offices of this nature must be confided 
to those favoured by the constitution either exclusively 
or in such a way that the rest will be in a minority. 
They should be given to men who are not only well- 
affected to the constitution and skilled in the work to be 
done, but also endowed with the type of virtue which is 
most in harmony with the particular constitution }. 
Generally (Aristotle continues) whatever provisions of law 
we describe as advantageous to constitutions, are preservative 
of them’; and especially attention to that principle which 
we have repeatedly mentioned as one of the highest im- 
portance—the principle that those who wish the constitution 
well must be stronger than those who do not*. But then 
we must not suppose, as the framers of oligarchical and 


1 As the citizen under every 
constitution must possess the 
type of virtue appropriate to the 
constitution (3. 4.1276b 30: cp. 
6 (4). 7. 1293b 5sq.), it is only 
natural that Aristotle should ex- 
pect this of the holder of a kupia 
apxi. 

2 7 (5).9.1309b 14, amAGs b¢, 60a 
év Tois vomoLs ws TUE povTa Neyopev 
Tais moAtTeias, dravta Tadta caer 
ras moNtreias. Cp. 8 (6). 5. 1319b 
40, tiOepevous Sé Totovtovs vdpous 
kal Tovs aypadous Kal rovs yeypap- 
pevous, ol meptAniovrat padiora Ta 
catovra tas moAdtreias: 8 (6). 1. 
1317 a 29, Ta yap rais Snpoxparias 
adkoX\ovOowvra Kat Soxovvta eivat ths 


moAteias oiketa tTavtns: 7 (5). IT. 
1314a 12, tadra kal ta TovatTa 
Tupavuika pev Kal TwTNpLa THS apx7s- 
The provisions of law which are 
suitable to a democracy are enu- 
merated in 8 (6). 2.1317 b 18 sqq. 
~ 8 Question and answer before 
the Lords’ Committee on the 
Trish” Landa Act. (1582) 2350: 
What should you regard as a 
stable equilibrium? A. I should 
regard as a stable equilibrium 
that position of things in which 
the majority of the people would 
be anxious to be conservative in 
the best sense’ (Z7zmes, May 2, 
1882). 
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on the 
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democratic constitutions often seem to do, that the laws of 
a democracy or an oligarchy should be made as democratic 
or oligarchical as possible ; on the contrary, the mean must 
always be kept in view. Nor is legislation everything: the 
wisest laws will be of little use, if the citizens are not trained 
to live in the way which is most conducive to the main- 
tenance of the constitution of the State, whatever it may be. 
The best security against weakness (dkpacia) in the case of 
an individual is a formed habit of right action, and the same 
thing is true of a State. It must become a ‘second nature’ 
to the citizen to live in the way most conducive to the 
maintenance of the constitution. We remember that Aris- 
totle has elsewhere said that the virtue of the citizen is 
relative to the safety of the constitution, just as that of a 
sailor is relative to the safety of the ship, and that the con- 
stitution is the mode of life adopted by the State (3. 4. 
1276b 20 sqq.: 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 40). 


Vigilance, good conduct, thoughtfulness for those ex- 
cluded from power, moderation, a suitable training for the 
citizens—these things, according to Aristotle, are the safe- 
guards of constitutions. 

If we read the short paper, or extract from a letter, on 
the Athenian Constitution which finds a place, rightly or 
wrongly, among the works of Xenophon, we shall see in 
how totally different a spirit it is written. 

It implies throughout that the true way of preserving 
a democracy is to study exclusively the interest of ‘the poor 
and the common people and the inferior sort’ (ot mévynres kal 
of dnudrat Kal ot xelpovs, I. 4)—to increase their numbers to 
the utmost ?, and to swell their prosperity and to diminish 

1 It is addressed, apparently by 


an Athenian of oligarchical sym- 
pathies (éroijoapev, I. 12), to a 


argues, in the supposed madness 
of the Athenians, 


2 Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319b 6sqq., 


friend (od vopifers, 1. 8), and is 
intended to correct his impression 
that the constitution of Athens 
and the arrangements of the State 
generally were a monument of 
folly. There is much method, it 


mpos O€ Td KaOtordvat TavTny THY 
Snpoxpariay (Sc. rHv TeAevTaiay), Kat 
Tov Onpov mroveiv ioxupov eidOaow ot 
TpocoTtares TH mpooAapBavew ws 
mAelorous K.T.A, 
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the wealth and the prosperity of ‘the rich and the good’ 
(ot wAotvo.or Kal of ypnorot), for these are always foes to 
democracy (1. 4-5). ‘It is precisely the policy followed 
by the Athenians of favouring the poor at the expense of 
the “good,” that most clearly proves them to be effectual 
preservers of their democracy, for the more the poor and 
the common people and the inferior sort flourish and in- 
crease in number, the more the democracy thrives, whereas, 
if the rich and the “good” flourish, the popular party makes 
the side opposed to it strong’ (1. 4). If Athens allows 
any one who pleases to get up in the assembly and take an 
active part in its deliberations, however poor and low and 
ignorant he may be, it adopts the best means for preserving 
the democracy (7 Snwoxparia pddAtor’ av od (orto otras, 1. 8). 
The poor are better advisers for a democracy than the 
rich, for the rich with all their virtue and wisdom are not 
well disposed to democracy, and would not advise it for 
its good, but for their own?. It might be in the interest of 
‘orderly government’ («ivouta), if only the cleverest and 
best men were allowed to address the assembly, but a 
democracy has to disregard considerations of ‘orderly 
government,’ for ‘orderly government’ means the supremacy 
of the ‘good’ and the silencing and slavery of the demos, 
A democracy must indulge slaves and allow them to grow 
rich 2, for otherwise their owners will lose the sums which 
they pay by way of contribution (azodopa), and be unable 
to furnish the State with the means of maintaining a fleet. 
The metoeci must be indulged for similar reasons. The 
democracy of Athens puts down the students of gymnastic 
and music *, for it knows that pursuits of this kind are not 
for poor men, but it encourages rich men to undertake the 
costly functions of choregus, gymnasiarch, and trierarch, 
because the demos derives advantage from their outlay in 


1 Contrast the view expressed 2°Cp. Rel 7 (5), bls Lanois 
by Aristotle in 6 (4). 14. 1298 b ate 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 27 sq. 
13 sqq., where he says—Sovdev- 1. 13, Tous O¢€ yupvaopevous 
goovtat yap Bedruov KOT] Bovdevd- Bony Kal Thy povotkny emitndevoy- 
pevor TaVTES, 6 pev Ojpos pera TOY Tas KaradéAukey 6 Onpos. 
yvopipev, ovrot O€ pera TOU TANOovs. 
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these positions; the poor receive pay for singing and 
dancing in the choruses, for running in the races and 
rowing in the triremes, and thus they gain and the rich 
become less rich (1. 13). If the Athenian demos plunders 
the rich in the dependent States of the Empire, and exiles 
them and puts them to death, it does so in order to weaken 
them, for it knows that if this class once became powerful 
in the dependencies, it would soon have to say farewell to 
its empire (1. 14). 

The writer sums up as follows—‘ As to the Athenian 
constitution, I do not commend it, but since it is the plea- 
sure of the Athenians to be democratically governed, they 
seem to me, in following the policy which I have described, 
to take the right means to preserve the democracy’ (3. 1). 
The whole drift of the composition is that a democracy 
which wishes to be durable must impoverish the rich 
and diminish their numbers, and see that the demos 
is aS numerous and as well off as possible. Aristotle 
recommends democracies to adopt a diametrically op- 
posite course (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 14 sqq.). The writer of 
the De Republica Atheniensium, though his notion of 
the true policy for a democracy is much the same as 
that of the democratic leaders referred to by Aristotle 
in the Eighth Book (c. 4. 1319 b 6 sqq.), appears to 
go even beyond them, for they do not seem to have 
insisted on the weakening and impoverishment of the rich. 
He probably wished to depict as vividly as possible the 
consequences and accompaniments of a democratic régime, 
and to point out that the only way of escaping them is 
to abjure democracy, though he allows that at Athens, 
where the fleet does so much for the State, democracy 
has a just claim to exist (1. 2). Aristotle’s aim, on the 
contrary, is to show that there are other forms both of 
democracy and oligarchy than the extreme forms, and that 
those who are called on to administer these extreme 
forms will, if they are wise, seek the means of preserving 
them, not in oppression, but in good government and 
consideration for those excluded from power. Even Aris- 
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totle, however, does not see how much the interests of 
rich and poor are bound up together—how difficult it is 
to oppress the capitalist without impoverishing the poor. 

If any one desires to test the truth of Aristotle’s account 
of the causes of revolution and the means of preventing it, 
let him select for study some great and notable instances 
of constitutional change—the decline and fall of the ‘ nobili- 
tas’ at Rome or the fall of the ancien révime in France— 
and then ask himself whether Aristotle has not stated in 
advance many of the causes of each of these changes. 
Some influences, no doubt, escape his notice, and perhaps, 
in reading the Seventh Book, we are too much allowed to 
forget that constitutional change is often made necessary, 
and even desirable, by changes in the social conditions, but 
nevertheless, it may be questioned whether on the whole 
anything better and wiser has ever been written on the 
subject than these two chapters of the Politics. 


The Tenth and Eleventh chapters investigate the causes Causes of 
of the fall of monarchies and the means of preserving them. eer he 
At the very outset, however, as might be anticipated, at means 
a strong contrast is drawn between the two forms assumed ioe 
by Monarchy in Greece, Kingship and Tyranny. They 
differ, we are told, in origin and nature, and we are not 
surprised to find in the sequel that the means by which 
they are preserved are not altogether the same. 
The conception of Kingship was one of the earliest of 
the good traditions of Greece, and among the noblest and 
most permanently valuable of them. Aristotle did little 
more for it than to accept it?, and hand it on to the 
Roman and medieval world. The King is, in his view, a 
man of high worth, or belongs to a family of high worth, 
or has conferred great benefits on his people—founded its 
greatness, secured its independence, or added to its terri- 
tory—or he unites worth or service with power (7 (5). 10. 
1310b 33 sqq.). Kingship, like Aristocracy, rests on desert 


1 He accepts it, though he adds that the only true King is the 
rapBacwwevs. 
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(1310 b 2, 31 sq.). It is not won by force or deceit, but is 
earned. It appears to be conceived by Aristotle as usually 
hereditary, but not necessarily so (c. 10. 1313 a 10, ép Tats 
kata yévos BaotAclas). It is regarded by him as owing its 
origin to the support of the better classes (oi émvevke?s, of 
yvépisor), and we are told that the King stands between 
rich and poor to see that neither class suffers wrong from 
the other. He lives for that which is noble, as the tyrant 
lives for that which is pleasant. He is ambitious of honour 
as the tyrant is ambitious of wealth; the soldiers who 
guard him are citizens of the State, while those who guard 
the tyrant are aliens. The King rules for the common 
good; the tyrant regards the common good only so far as 
it promotes his own. 

The same causes, however, which bring about the fall of 
non-monarchical constitutions—‘ constitutions’ strictly so 
called—bring about the fall both of kingship and tyranny. 
As in constitutions, so in monarchies, the ends aimed at 
by those who seek to overthrow them are wealth and 
honour’. So again, men attack monarchies, as they attack 
constitutions, from a sense of wrong or from feelings of fear 
or contempt. Their attack may be directed either against 
the person of the monarch or against his throne. Attacks 
on the person are mainly due to indignation aroused by 
outrage, while those who assail the monarch’s throne are 
commonly animated by feelings of contempt, or are made 
hopeful of success by possessing the monarch’s confidence 
or by holding high office (1312a 6 sqq.: 1314a 23 sqq.). 

So far Kingship and Tyranny are exposed to the same 
perils, but Tyranny has special perils of its own. It falls 
both from disagreements within the dynasty and from the 
action of foreign States whose constitutions are hostile to it. 
Tyrants are always hated, and exposed to attacks inspired 
by hatred, but the attacks on them which lead to the over- 

* Those assailants of tyrants, what they seek is glory; their 
indeed, who are moved by love of _ object is to distinguish themselves. 
distinction (@iAormuia) donot crave They too aim at honour, but ina 


for themselves the wealth and _ different sense from others (c. 1o. 
dignities possessed by the tyrant: 1311 a 28 sqq.: 1312a 21 sqq.). 
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throw of the Tyranny are in many cases due to contempt ; 
the founder of a tyranny is less often overthrown than his 
luxurious successor. Kingship, on the other hand, is less 
than any other constitution interfered with by foreign 
States'; its fall is mostly due to discord in the royal family, 
or to attempts to make the royal authority more absolute, 
and to raise it above the law. To moderate the power 
of a Kingship is the best way to make it last. Aristotle 
would probably have seen in the despotism of the Tudors 
and Stuarts the cause of the decline of Monarchy in 
England. 

The picture of rupavvis in the Seventh Book takes no ac- 
count of several of the forms of it described in the Third and 
Sixth Books, and concerns itself only with rvpavvis in its 
extreme form (7 wdAtora rupavvis, 6 (4). 10. 1295 a 18), and 
as it presented itself in a Greek State. Aristotle’s account 
of it is thus hardly less sombre than that given in the 
Republic of Plato, though, unlike Plato, he does what he 
can to amend its methods of government. 

He draws an interesting distinction in the Tenth Chapter 
(cp. c. 5. 1305 a 7 sqq.) between some of the earlier Greek 
tyrants and those of a later day. The earlier tyrants, he 
tells us, were often ambitious kings, or else holders of 
great offices in free States, who converted their lawful 
prerogatives into tyranny—the tyrants of Ionia were of 
the latter type, and Pheidon of Argos was not the only 
instance of the former—but as to the later tyrants, and 
some of the earlier ones apparently—for instance, Cypselus 
(7 (5). 12. 1315 b 27)—he is at one with Plato in stating 
that they came forward as the champions of the demos 
against the rich. In those days, unlike the still later time 
at which Aristotle himself lived and wrote, demagogues 
commonly possessed military skill, and it was not difficult 
for them to seize absolute power. It was thus that 
Peisistratus at Athens, Theagenes at Megara, and Diony- 
sius at Syracuse won their tyrannies. By the time of 
Aristotle, however, the conditions had altered: dema- 


11312 b 38: cp. 1312a 93sqq. 
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gogues were then rhetoricians, not soldiers, so that not 
many of them became tyrants (c. 5. 1305 a 13). Notwith- 
standing this, Aristotle still speaks of tyranny in these 
chapters (e.g. c. 10. 1310 b 14) as beginning in demagogy. 

We know from the history of the Italian Republics of 
the Middle Ages that tyranny is a not uncommon out- 
growth of the City-State; otherwise Aristotle's account 
of the Greek tyrant might make us wonder that such a 
being should ever have existed. 

His rule is described as exercised over unwilling subjects 
and wholly based on force. The mercenaries who main- 
tained him in power were supported by the proceeds of 
heavy taxes imposed on his subjects. These taxes would no 
doubt fall mainly on the rich, but both rich and poor are 
described as suffering under hisrule. It is said to combine the 
worst features of extreme oligarchy and extreme democracy. 
Like the extreme oligarchy, the tyrant deprives the people 
of arms’, oppresses them, drives them from the city, and 
scatters them in villages. Like the extreme democracy, he 
carries on a perpetual war with citizens of position (rots 
yvopiwois); he puts them to death both secretly and openly, 
and exiles them, for he regards them as his rivals for 
power ; it is, in fact, from their ranks that plots for the 
overthrow of a tyranny commonly proceed (1311 a 18). 

Aristotle’s view of tyranny did not probably differ much 
from that current in the sounder portions of Greek society. 
We know that though Jason of Pherae was not an oppressive 
ruler®, his murderers were publicly honoured in most of the 
Greek States they visited*+, The tyrant Hiero, in the 
dialogue of Xenophon which bears his name, describes him- 





* C. 10. 1311 a 9, ék pev ddvyap- 
x‘as, but the extreme oligarchy is 
probably referred to, as previously 
In 1310b 4. 

* Isocrates mentions in his let- 
ter (Epist. 7) to Timotheus, tyrant 
of the Pontic Heracleia, that Cle- 
ommis, the tyrant of Methymna, 
trusted all his subjects with arms 
(c. 8sq.), but this was evidently 


an unusual and somewhat peril- 
ous course. Most tyrants went 
armed themselves, and were sur- 
rounded with armed men (Xen. 
Hiero 2. 8). Cypselus had no 
guard (Pol. 7 (5). 12.1315 D age 
but he was an exception to the 
general rule. 

3 Diod. 15. 61. 

* Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 32. 
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self in effect as an outlaw ona throne!. But then we must 
remember that tyranny had a brighter side, which Aristotle 
does not here take into account. The tyrant sometimes 
gave his State predominance in return for its surrender of 
freedom. The founder of a tyranny was commonly a man 
of much energy and ability, capable of doing great things 
for the State he ruled. We may be sure that Pherae was 
not sorry to become the first State of Thessaly, even 
though it owed its aggrandisement to Jason. We may be 
sure that many citizens of Syracuse rejoiced, when Dionysius 
the Elder made their city the leading power in Sicily and 
South Italy, and the rallying-point of Greek resistance to 
Carthage. Well-cared-for mercenary troops were rapidly 
becoming more effective in war than citizen-soldiers’, and 
the tyrant’s military force was necessarily a mercenary 
force. Even when the tyrant was not a Jason or a Diony- 
sius, he occasionally won the good-will of his subjects. 
The memory of Euphron, the tyrant of Sicyon, was idolized 
by the Sicyonians. He was a benefactor to his State, says 
Xenophon, and therefore, as often happens, his fellow- 
citizens took him to be what he was not, a good man’*. 
They buried him in the agora, and worshipped him as the 
second founder of the State. Aristotle tells us that plots 
against the tyrant commonly originated with the rich, and 
it is probable that the poor often forgave him much for his 
oppression of their oppressors. Here and there, indeed, we 
find a tyrant governing well. Timotheus, tyrant of the 
Pontic Heracleia, is an instance of this‘. 

Aristotle himself seems to feel that tyranny might become 
far less intolerable, if it adopted less objectionable means 
than those which it usually adopted for securing its own 
continuance. Periander was credited with the invention of 
the policy traditionally recommended to tyrants, which, 
however, recalled in many points the practices of Persian 
rule. This policy was demoralizing enough. The tyrant 


1 Xen. Hiero c. 4. 4s8q. * Grote, History of Greece 
2 Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 5 sq. 12. 629. 
$ Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 12. 
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was to cut off all individuals who towered above the rest— 
to put an end to syssitia, clubs, and intellectual gatherings‘— 
to allow of no meeting-places for the social employment of 
leisure nor of any meetings for that purpose—to do all he 
could to prevent his subjects coming to know or trust each 
other, or developing high spirit and self-confidence—to get 
them to live in public and under his eye, and to hang about 
his court, so that they may think humbly of themselves—to 
employ spies—to promote disunion and hostility between 
individuals, to set class against class, and to sow divisions 
among the rich—to impoverish his subjects by costly works 
--to be always at war that they may need a leader—to 
distrust his friends as those most capable of overthrowing 
him, and to conciliate women and slaves by indulging them, 
so that even what passes indoors may be known to him. 
He will be fond of low people, for they will be his humble 
flatterers and fit instruments for his purposes, and will dis- 
countenance all self-respecting and independent characters ; 
his companions will be aliens rather than citizens—artists, 
singers, and musicians, on whom he lavishes the sums he 
wrings from the hard-won earnings of the poor. 

It is evident that a tyranny administered on these 
principles must have been fatal to that free social inter- 
course for purposes of relaxation and discussion which was 
everything. to the Greek. Its evil effects” woulamepe 
experienced both by rich and poor, but the rich probably 
felt them most. The poor might suffer oppression and be 
degraded by the deprivation of arms, but the rich and the 
cultivated were robbed of all that was best in Hellenic life. 
A city ruled by a tyrant of this type can have been no 
home for Greeks, or even for honest and self-respecting 
men. 


' We see that the founder of 
the Museum of Alexandria did 
that which a tyrant would not 
have done, when he not only 
tolerated, but endowed and placed 
near to his own palace, a large 
gathering of studious men and 
their disciples. It was natural 


enough that the tyrant Euergetes 
II should scatter the Alexandrian 
students by his _ persecutions 
(Athen. Deipn. 184 cc). Dion’s 
Syracusan enterprise, it may be 
added, received cordial support 
in the Academy (Grote, History 
of Greece II. 116). 
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Aristotle does not say that the traditional method of 
maintaining a tyranny was ineffective for its purpose, but he 
regards it as immoral and contemptible (1314a 12). He 
recommends a wholly different course for the tyrant’s 
adoption, as Isocrates had done before him!. He does not 
tell him, as he tells the King, that he may make his throne 
more lasting by parting with some of its power, but he ad- 
vises him to rule in such a way as to seem, not the selfish 
tyrant, but the public-spirited and thrifty steward of the 
State—in a word, to approximate his rule as far as possible 
to that of a king, without, however, diminishing the means 
he possesses of compelling obedience. As in free consti- 
tutions, so in tyranny the principle must not be lost sight 
of, that those who wish well to the constitution must be 
stronger than those who wish it ill; and the tyrant must 
take care to win for his tyranny either the combined sup- 
port of rich and poor, or the support of the stronger of the 
two factions ; it will not then be necessary for him either to 
liberate slaves? or to deprive freemen of their arms (1315a 


31 sqq.). 


The very first sentence of the Eighth Book reminds us Sketch of 
how little we have heard in the Seventh of the four or five ia ae. 
sub-forms of oligarchy and democracy which were enume- Eighth 
rated in the Sixth. Aristotle recurs to these sub-forms at °° 
the beginning of the Eighth Book, and recalls the fact 
that though he has distinguished various forms of oli- 
garchy and democracy, and pointed out under what con- 
ditions each is in place, he has not shown how each form 
should be constructed—he has not shown what organization 
is at once appropriate in each case and satisfactory. Nor 
has he studied hybrid forms of constitution (cuvdvacpot)— 
forms in which an aristocratic judiciary is combined with an 


1 In his address to Nicocles the tyrant Euphron says in his 


and his letter to Timotheus. 

2 This was probably one of the 
most odious weapons in the 
arsenal of the tyrant: cp. Xen. 
Hell. 7. 3.8, where the murderer of 


Nn 


own defence—kat piv mas ovK 
ampopaciatas Tupavvos fy, Os dov- 
hous pev ov pdvoy edevOépous adda 
kal moNiras emolet kK.T.A. 
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oligarchical organization of the deliberative authority and 
the magistracies, or in which some other combination of 
differing constitutions occurs. Both these subjects, how- 
ever, require to be studied. The Eighth Book, nevertheless, 
as we have it, breaks off before the subject of hybrid forms 
is reached, and the book consists of an investigation of the 
first-mentioned subject, followed, as we have already seen, 
by an epilogue to the discussions respecting magistracies 
which are left avowedly incomplete in the Sixth. 

The fragment of the book which has reached us seems, 
therefore, to be intended to give technical help to the 
framers and reformers (1317a 33 sq-) of democratic and 
oligarchical constitutions in Greece. Aristotle’s object in it 
is to point out to them, under what circumstances these con- 
stitutions should assume a moderate or a pronounced form 
(c. 7. 1321 a 8), and what institutions are appropriate and 
desirable in each form, and to save them from constructing 
each in an inappropriate or undesirable way. A common 
error, for instance, was! to hold that every democracy must 
unite in itself every democratic feature (&mavta ra dnporika), 
whereas the very thing that makes democracy vary in form 
is the circumstance that it need not do so: democracy may 
embody more or fewer of these characteristics, or all of 
them, as it pleases (1317a 29 sqq.). Aristotle seeks to 
show how each form of democracy and oligarchy should be 
constituted. He points out how even the extreme demo- 
cracy and the extreme oligarchy may be made tolerable, 
just as in the Seventh Book he had shown the tyrant how 
to make his power durable. His aim in the Eighth Book 
evidently is to give useful aid to the founders of moderate 
forms of democracy and oligarchy, and to guide the 
founders of the extreme forms into moderate paths. There 


is much in the book which illustrates and enforces in detail 


the counsel of the Seventh Book to keep the mean (ré 
vécov) in view (c. 9. 1309 b 18 sqq.). 
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To Aristotle the political art is the means by which the Aristotle’s 
individual is enabled to make the link which binds him to (oF 4. 
the State a blessing instead of a curse. It cannot, indeed, problem 
overrule Nature and Fortune, or make good all defects of eee 
material and circumstance; it cannot render human society 
everywhere all that it ought to be; but it can point out 
what the State is at its best, for the benefit of the few who 
can realize its best form, and it can also point out how 
under every variety of circumstances constitutions may be 
ameliorated, or at all events made to work tolerably. It 
must not rest content with depicting an ideal State or 
a series of ideal States; it must learn to do something for 
every form of society, however imperfect. 

How far it is really the business of Political Science to 
enter on so many problems of detail, or to construe its 
functions in so practical a spirit, may well be questioned, 
but Aristotle’s conception of its mission is as creditable to 
his patriotism, as his handling of the subject is to his 
wisdom and statesmanship. Theophrastus persevered in 
the same path, and supplemented Aristotle’s Politics by 
writing a work on Laws, and teaching the statesman how 
to deal with those ‘inclinationes rerum’ (kaipot), which in 
practice so largely determine his action’. Dicaearchus was 
also an influential Peripatetic writer on political subjects, 
but after the death of Strato (270-268 B.c.) the Peripatetic 
school seems to have lost much of its vitality. 

Stoicism and Epicureanism had arisen meanwhile, and Relation of 
the broad tendency of their teaching was more or less to Eee 
detach the individual from politics. To the Stoics Virtue to Politics 
was Knowledge, and came not by habituation, but by an om 
teaching ; philosophy, therefore, was its source rather than 


society. To know the law of the Universe was virtue. 


' Aristotle had said (Eth. Nic. dv kaipov oxoreiv, Gomep kal emt THs 
2.2. 1104a5)—rovovrov 0 dvros rod = iatpikns éxet Kat THS KUBEpynTiKys. 
kaOodov Aoyouv, €rt padAov 6 mepi Perhaps Theophrastus thought 
Tav kad éxacta Noyos ovk €xer Takpi- that something might be done for 
Bés* ore yap timo réxynv ov@ bmd men’s guidance even in reference 
mapayyeAlav ovdepiay mimtet, Set & to Ta mpos Tov Katpor. 
avTovs del TOs mpaTTovTas Ta mpOs 
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Still political life recommended itself to them as affording 
opportunities for doing good. In one respect, indeed, their 
conception of the statesman is in advance of that of Plato 
and Aristotle, for in their view he lives to promote not only 
the happiness of his fellow-citizens but that of mankind 1. 
The wise man, however, would not take an active part in 
the affairs of any and every State, for if the State is too 
unsatisfactory, he will withdraw from its concerns; and 
after all, ‘a philosopher who teaches and improves his 
fellow-men benefits the State quite as much as a warrior, 
an administrator, or a civil functionary”.’ The ozovdaios, we 
see, is no longer necessarily a woAtiKds, as he was to Aris- 
totle®. Besides, the true State was to the Stoics the World- 
State—a State co-extensive with the human race, or rather 
embracing not only men but gods. Still the Stoics wrote 
freely about politics. They composed treatises on King- 
ship, which we must not undervalue, for in the Greek world 
of the third century before Christ the influence of philoso- 
phers was considerable, and occasionally availed to temper 
the despotism of the kings. They also joined with the 
Peripatetic Dicaearchus in extolling a combination of king- 
ship, aristocracy, and democracy*. They took a keen 
interest in the Lacedaemonian State; its austerity pleased 
them, and not less its mixed constitution. None of them, 
however, appear to have studied the technical side of politics 
in the minute and painstaking way in which Aristotle and 
Theophrastus studied it, or to have attempted, like Aristotle, 
to amend the less hopeful constitutions. 


The Epicurean school stood still more aloof from politics. | 


Epicurus sought to ease the strain of Greek life, to still 
that restless ambition to shine which had been at the root 
both of the greatness and the unhappiness of Greece, and to 
teach afresh the lesson of Democritus, that if men wish for 


1 See the teaching of the Stoic Sceptics, E. T. p. 305. See 
Athenodorus ap. Sen. de Trang. Athenodorus wd7 supra. 


An. 3, who says of the statesman 5 Pol. 3. 4. 1277) 16 feaueeee 
—‘cum utilem se efficere civibus 1288 a 41 sqq. 
mortalibusque propositum habeat.’ * Diog. Laert. 7. 131. 


* Zeller, Stoics Epicureans and 
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cheerful tranquillity (ed@vyia), they must not be over-active 
either in private or public life, or attempt achievements 
beyond their power!. The life of friendship, according to 
Epicurus, conferred more pleasure and was therefore better 
than political life. 


‘Ut satius multo iam sit parere quiectum 
Quam regere imperio res velle et regna tenere?.’ 


The State exists to prevent the infliction of wrong, and for 
no higher end: the wise man will take an active part in it 
only so far as is necessary for his own safety. 

Too little of the Greek literature of the two centuries 
after Theophrastus’ death has survived to enable us to say 
with any certainty how far Aristotle’s patient effort to 
understand and to ameliorate the public and private insti- 
tutions of Greece was continued during this period; if it 
was continued, however, it must have been so in the face of 
many discouragements. We hear, indeed, of two disciples 
of Arcesilaus the founder of the New Academy, Ecdemus 
and Megalophanes, the tutors of Philopoemen, who, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, ‘more than any other men of their time 
carried philosophy forward into politics and active life%.’ 
But the great scientific intellects of the third century before 
Christ—and there was no lack of them—seem to have 
sought distinction for the most part in other fields of 
inquiry. Little, if any, progress appears to have been 
made in the quiet and fruitful path which Aristotle had 
followed in political inquiry, and it is rather to the 
practical politics of this century and to such new births 
of time as the Achaean League that we must look, if 
we seek to trace some approach to a realization of his 
principle of moderation. The Achaean League was, in- 
deed, reared on the ruins of that Town-autonomy which 


1 Democrit. Fragm.20,92(Mul- — ev "Axadnueia yeyovdres, kai didoac- 
lach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 1. 341, 346). diay padiora Tay Ka éavtovs emi 

meeier: 5.1275 mo\treiav Kal mpagets Mpoayaydrtes. 

3 Plutarch, Philopoemen c. 1, Their names are variously given : 
”ExOnpos kal Meyadodadvns oi Meya- see Prof. Freeman, Federal Go- 
AomoNira... ApkeotAd@ ournders vernment I. p. 362 note. 


The Poli- 
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closing 
word in a 
long de- 
bate. 


Isocrates, 
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Aristotle. 
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he prized, but its government did exemplify in some degree 
an union of democracy with aristocracy. ‘Achaia, says 
Mr. Freeman}, ‘still retained its mixture of moderate 
Democracy and moderate Aristocracy, its freedom from 
the rule alike of mobs, Tyrants, and Oligarchs.’ 


The Politics of Aristotle is thus virtually the closing 
word, or almost the closing word, of a debate begun by 
Pythagoras and the Sophists, and continued by Socrates, 
Xenophon, Isocrates, and Plato. Aristotle’s political views 
were the outcome of more than a century and a half of 
controversy. Fresh vigour had been added to the discus- 
sion in the later part of this period by the miseries of 
Greece. 

Three Greek writers especially seem to have taken the 
state of Greece to heart—Isocrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 
The orations of Isocrates, many of which are really political 
pamphlets, were evidently familiar to Aristotle, and were 
evidently thought by him of sufficient importance to 
be frequently glanced at in the Politics. Sometimes he 
agrees with opinions expressed in them; more often he 
does not. Isocrates is not once mentioned in the Politics, 
but his heresies probably lent a zest to the composition of 
the work, for many a tacit contradiction of them is to be 
found in its pages. 

He held that in politics and in the affairs of life opinion 
usually gives better results than science’, whereas Aristotle 
insisted on the value of the moAurixky émotnyn: he depre- 
ciated the legislative art in comparison with that of Rhe- 
toric, for the former, he said, was easily mastered®, and, 
after all, dealt only with the internal organization of 
States*, whereas the business of Rhetoric is to treat of 
such matters as the mutual relations of the States of Hellas®, 
and to teach men civil prudence, or wisdom in deliberation, 


* Federal Government 1. p. > De Antid. § 80. 
500: see also p. 475 and p. 392 * Aristotle appears to dissent 
note. from .this view in Pol. 4 (7). 2. 


* Adv. Sophistas, §§ 8,17: De 1325 a 11 sqq. 
Antid. § 271. © De Antid.§ 79.. 
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which is the true end of education’. Aristotle, on the 
contrary, holds that the woAcriki émuornuyn is the supreme 
authority on all these subjects. It was natural that one 
who thought opinion a safer guide in politics and the 
conduct of life than Science, should seek to fit it for 
the discharge of this function, and should invoke the aid 
of Rhetoric for this purpose. Isocrates, accordingly, made 
it his aim to draw Rhetoric away from the humbler topics 
with which in his day it concerned itself, to the study of 
questions connected with the mutual relations of Greek 
States, and thus to render rhetorical training a school of 
civil wisdom. His strength lay in his affection for Hellas 
and his keen interest in her well-being. More than any- 
one else, he deserves credit for insisting on a right use of 
‘hegemonical’ authority. Looking back over the past of 
Hellas, he saw the Athenians, Lacedaemonians, and Thebans 
successively rising to supremacy and successively misusing 
the opportunity that Fortune gave them. His orations are 
spread over a considerable period of time, and, perhaps in 
part for this reason, are not very self-consistent. In one 
(the De Pace) he holds that there was something corrupt- 
ing in maritime empire; in others he implies that the root 
of the evil lay in faultiness of constitution. The constitu- 
tion is the soul of a State (Areopag. § 14: Panath. § 138). 
Monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy are all good, if only 
office be in the hands of those of the citizens who are fittest 
to rule (of txkaveérato. Téy ToAtTOv, Panath. § 132: cp. Xen. 
de Vectig. 1.i). But on the whole Isocrates is in favour of 
democracy allied with aristocracy (Panath.§ 131: Areopag. 
passim). Already, however, in the Panegyric Oration (B.C. 
380) he had spoken as if all would be well in Greece, if only 
the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians would come to an 
agreement, and the other States would follow their example, 
and all would unite in a war against Persia—this, he implies, 
would suffice to restore internal harmony to each State 
without any constitutional alterations (Paneg. $§ 173-4); 
and in the Philippus (B. C. 346), a work of his extreme old 


1 De Antid. §§ 261-280. 
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age, he recurs to this earlier view, and holds that the essen- 
tial thing for Greece is that Philip should heal the feuds of 
her four greatest States, Thebes, Lacedaemon, Athens, and 
Argos—the last thing that Philip was likely to do—and 
then become her leader in an invasion of the Persian Empire. 

Plato and Aristotle saw deeper. They say persistently 
what Isocrates says by fits and starts, that there must be 
a reorganization of the State, but they hold that the re- 
organization of the State must be based on a reorganization 
of knowledge. Plato and Aristotle base Politics, not on 
Opinion, but on Science,-and trace back the Science of 
Politics to its roots in the Order of Nature. The begin- 
nings of sound Politics lie, according to the former, in a 
knowledge of the Ideas—according to the latter, in a know- 
ledge of the end of Man and the purposes of Nature. 

Plato is less pre-occupied than Isocrates with the dis- 
union of Hellas,and more with the moral and political mis- 
conceptions which had made each State two States and not 
one, and were ruining the best-endowed natures. Let every 
class possess the virtues demanded by the position which it 
has to fill; let the mass of men be just and temperate, the 
soldiers of the State be brave and obedient to its rulers, 
and let the rulers be men of high natural gifts and worth, 
to whom philosophy has given a glimpse of real existence, 
and who have learnt to be wise and just and good in the 
surest way~—by contact with the Idea of Good; let the 
State no longer corrupt its best natures, but train them to 
rule by training them in philosophy. The State will then 
be at one with itself, and the soul of the individual will be 
so too; and a moral and political regeneration will proceed 
hand in hand with the regeneration of Science, which will 
itself be accompanied by a reform of religion. 

Aristotle follows Plato in directing his attention mainly 
to the internal reorganization of the State, though he is 
well aware with Isocrates of the importance of regulating 
hegemony!. Unlike Plato, however, he has no panacea. 


" He knows how much harm misconception that the art of 
had been done by the prevailing Politics is the art of Empire (4 
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Power must be allotted in each State conformably to the 
social conditions prevailing in it. There are States whose 
social conditions point to the extreme democracy or the 
extreme oligarchy. In States so circumstanced these highly 
defective forms must exist, but they must be wisely or- 
ganized, so as to be as durable as possible. Elsewhere a 
moderate oligarchy or democracy will be in place. The 
holders of power will not be the same everywhere, but 
whoever they are, they must remember that their power 
will not be durable unless they not only behave well to 
each other, but also to those to whom the constitution as- 
signs a subordinate position, whether these happen to be 
the rich or the poor. They must be moderate and avoid 
extremes. No government, however, deserves the name of 
a ‘normal government, unless it is for the common good, 
which no deviation-form can really be; and if we ask what 
government for the common good is, it is government 
which secures happiness to all in the measure in which 
they are capable of partaking of it (3. 6.1278 b 21). Vir- 
tuous action is the main constituent of happiness; hence 
government which promotes virtuous action is government 
for the common good. 

The Politics, however, like the Republic of Plato before 
it, is the work of one who was not only a Hellenic patriot, 
but also a philosopher. It seeks, on the one hand, to restore 
rational government in Greece, but it also seeks, on the 
other, to trace the ideal outline of human society. It is 
only by studying politics in an ideal spirit, that we discern 
the full scope and operation of the State. To do this, we 
must imagine ourselves favoured to the fullest extent by 
Nature and Fortune, and devise such a State as will give 
complete effect to the purposes of Nature in regard to man. 

Man has an end to achieve—‘ good life ’—and he cannot 
achieve it except in and through Society. He must join 


(7). 2. 1324 b 32 sqq.), and insists of the qualifications of the ruler 
on States behaving to other States ofa State is to know how a State 
according to their deserts (4 (7). should behave to other States 
2. 1325a I1sqq.). Plato himself (Rep. 428 C-D). 

had said in the Republic that one 
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with his fellows, and the society thus formed must learn to 
ascend from the satisfaction of daily physical needs to the 
satisfaction of higher needs. Society must culminate in the 
modus: the individual must find in the woAts a guide of life, 
a source of virtuous action, and so of happiness. Aristotle, 
like Plato before him, met the universal craving of man for 
some guiding and saving Power external to the individual 
by pointing, not to a priesthood or to a Church, or even to 
God, but to the State. Man’s natural sociality is his salva- 
tion, if only it be preserved from distortion. 

The group of individuals forming the zoAvs, if it has not 
a living law in the person of a wapuBac.deds or Absolute 
King, must frame laws and live in obedience to them. 
These laws must mould the conditions under which they 
live so as to be in the highest degree conducive to virtuous 
action and happiness. They must be such as to secure as 
far as possible to each member of the group enough and 


not more than enough of external goods, and an adequate 


supply of bodily goods. Above all, they must be such 
as to develope the goods of the soul—to call forth and 
give full play to men’s highest faculties, moral and in- 
tellectual. They must begin by making the Household 
a nursery of virtue for husband and wife, father and child, 
master and slave; its head must learn to be less a bread- 
winner or proprietor than a ruler and a guide in the paths 
of virtue—to care less for the improvement of his inani- 
mate property than for that of his slaves, less for that of 
his slaves than for that of the free members of his house- 
hold. They must carry the same principle into the orga- 
nization of the State; they must allow no one to bea citizen 
who is not equal to the duties of a citizen—who has not 
the purpose and capacity to rule and be ruled with a view 
to virtuous action and the highest life; they must give 
political power only to men of mature age and full expe- 
rience, animated by the aim of ruling for the good of the 
whole—that is, for the development of the best and happiest 
life. This equal brotherhood of mature men will live for 
politics and philosophy, leaving war to the younger citizens 
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who will in time fill their places. The business of the citizens 
of full age will be to rule their households and the State, to 
guide the education of the young, and above all to live their 
own life—a wholly unimpeded life of the noblest activity. 
Their happiness will consist in this, that they are in posses- 
sion of all the material and psychical conditions of such a 
life, that they live in the society of those who are equally fit 
to live it’, and that the social conditions in which they find 
themselves are precisely those which best suit such a life. 
The ideal society is as a vessel which has all the winds of 
heaven in its favour. In a society thus organized man 
breathes at last his native air, reaches his full stature, and 
attains the end of his being. Society is no longer a warping 
and distorting, but an elevating and ennobling influence. 

The State exists, then, according to Aristotle, for the 
sake of that kind of life which is the end of man—not for 
the increase of its population or wealth, or (necessarily at 
all events) for empire or the extension of its influence. It 
exists for the exercise of the qualities which make men 
good husbands, fathers, and heads of households, good 
soldiers and citizens, good men of science and philosophers. 
When the State by its education and laws written and 
unwritten succeeds in evoking and maintaining in vigorous 
activity a life rich in noble aims and deeds, then and not 
till then has it fully attained the end for which it exists. 
The ideal State is that which adds to adequate material 
advantages the noblest gifts of intellect and character, and 
the will to live for their exercise in every relation of life, 
and whose education, institutions, and law are such as to 
develope these gifts and to call them into full play. 

This is the social and political ideal of Aristotle, broadly 
stated and stripped of detail. We need not trouble our- 


1 Cp. Eth. Nic.9.9. 1170a If, yi- 
voto © dy kat Goknais tis THS apeTns 
€k Tov outny Tots ayabots, Kabarep Kat 
Gdoyvis gnow: and g. 12. 1172a 
II, dokovor O€ kat BeAriovs yiver Oat 
evepyouvres Kal StopOovvres addn- 
Nous’ amopuarroyrat yap map’ ad\n- 


Nov ois dpeokovra, dev “ écO\av 
pev yap am écOda.” Aristotle is 
speaking in these passages of 
the intercourse of omovdaio. as 
private friends, but the same 
thing may probably hold of their 
public relations as fellow-citizens. 
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selves here about the organization by which he thinks that 
the end of the State is best attained. His conceptions on 
this subject are affected by the inevitable imperfection of 
the experience of his race and time. 

His ideal, we feel, is a noble one, the ideal of an aspiring 
race, perhaps rather Hellenic than Teutonic, rather ancient 
than modern. Moderns are apt to value excellence for its 
social utility: the Greek in his best moments worshipped 
it for its own sake, and held its production to be the vazsou 
ad étre of human society. Yet Aristotle's State, if Hellenic, 
belongs to a new type of Hellenism, for much of the frivol- 
ous and feverish brilliancy of Greek life would vanish before 
the high aims and serious purpose which he sought to im- 
press upon social life. 

There are those, however, who will ask, as some Greeks 
already asked, whether the end of human life is not rather 
pleasure than perfection: some will hold that it is the 
‘greatest pleasure of the greatest number.’ The study of 
Politics, we see, leads up at once to one of the central 
questions of Ethics—a question which every race and every 
generation will solve in its own way. 

A further question is, whether Aristotle does not go too 
far in pointing the individual to the State and its law asthe 
sources of his spiritual life. Do not men draw a large por- 
tion of their spiritual life—their religion, science, philosophy 
—from sources lying beyond the limits of the State to 
which they belong? Is it not well that they should be free 
to do so—free to adopt the best wherever they find it? 
Aristotle, on the contrary, apparently expects all stirrings 
of intellectual and religious life to accept the guidance of 
the State and its law. And then again, can law do as much 
as Aristotle thinks it can for perfection of life? It may 
well be that the community of which a man forms a part 
exercises over him an almost irresistible moulding influence, 
and yet that the lawgiver’s power to direct and give shape 
to that influence is far less than Aristotle implies it to be. 
The influence of society over the individual is one thing; 
the influence of law over both is another. When Aristotle 
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ascribes to the lawgiver the power to determine both the 
written and the unwritten laws of a community, or when he 
conceives Law as exercising an easy supremacy over all 
stirrings of life and all forms of activity within it—over 
religion, science, trade, and production—and fashioning all 
things at its will, does he not greatly overestimate the power 
of the lawgiver? 

To all these doubts there would, however, be a ready 
answer—that something very much like what Aristotle 
proposed had already been effected in the Lacedaemonian 
State’. Men remembered also the rule of Pythagoras at 
Croton. We ourselves recall in comparatively modern 
times the rule of Calvin at Geneva. 

We must bear in mind that Aristotle belonged to a race 
which was far more conscious of what the State and the 
lawgiver had done for it than our own. The Greeks felt 
that the merits of the Spartan were not due to any pecu- 
liarity in his religion, but to his State and its laws. Many 
Greek States looked back to lawgivers in the past who 
had, they believed, devised the laws, written and un- 
written, under which they had won their greatness. If 
some modern communities look back to religious teachers 
—Luther or Calvin or Knox—as their founders or re- 
founders, ancient societies frequently referred their origin 
to individuals bearing the commission of the State. It 
was the State that had made them what they were”; and 
when they felt the need of a reform and asked themselves 
how it could come about, they sought it not in a reforma- 
tion of religion, or at all events not in that alone, but in 
a reformation of the State. .Plato and Aristotle were 
faithful to Greek traditions when they endeavoured to make 
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2 This view was asserted even 
more emphatically by those who 
regarded virtue as a convention 
and the coinage of the legislator, 
like Polyarchus (Aristox. Fr. 15: 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. 2. 
276), than by those who heid 
that it had its root in the nature 
of things. 
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the State the main lever of moral and spiritual amend- 
ment. Adros 6 Tpécas airos iavetar. The State exists for 
spiritual ends, and must be so organized as to be fit for 
the task of promoting them. 

Everything tended to guide Aristotle to a conception of 
the State as a small and intimate unity, dominated from 
one end to the other by a single idea, inspired and per- 
meated by its law—a more human Lacedaemon, a wiser and 
more many-sided Jerusalem. To him a State was not 
a State, if it was a mere congeries of individuals lacking 
a common ethical creed to colour its art, its science and 
philosophy, its political and social life. A State to him is 
a strongly individualized unity which impresses its domi- 
nant idea on its members; it is no mere mechanical unity 
compatible with infinite dissimilarities of creed and charac- 
ter. The contrast between this ideal of the State and the 
modern ideal resembles the contrast between a Greek 
work of art and a modern one. We may say of the Aris- 
totelian State: 


‘Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.’ 


States of this kind have existed, as has been said, not 
only in ancient but in modern times, and when they have 
existed, they have been as the leaven which leavens the 
whole lump. Take away Lacedaemon and Rome from 
ancient history, or Geneva from modern, and some of the 
main factors of each will disappear. 

In the large national States of modern Europe— bodies 
wanting souls, as Plato and Aristotle would perhaps have 
thought them—we are less sensible of the fashioning in- 
fluence of the State and its Law. We are hardly conscious 
enough of the spiritual issues which hang on the making 
of laws and the government of States. We find it hard to 
trace back the traditional views of life which are current 
among ourselves —the tacit ideal of character and conduct 
which every Englishman acquires from the social ‘ milieu’ 
in which he lives—to any laws ever promulgated by a law- 
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giver. We hold this ideal to be rather a heritage of blood, 
an accompaniment of race, than the product of written law. 
It seems to us the outcome of the national experience, 
developed by stress of circumstances, and modified as this 
or that class has gained or lost predominance. The Eng- 
lishman, unlike the Greek, does not trace back his moral 
being to a lawgiver—hardly even to any action on the part 
of his State. Yet if he studies the past of his race, he will 
perhaps discover that he has underrated the share of his 
State in making him what he is. His character would 
have been other than it is, if there had been no French 
Wars, no Wars of the Reformation, or if English freedom 
had been less often imperilled and less often fought for. 
Even the law of the State has had more to do with forming 
the English character than we commonly remember. It 
would not probably be quite what it is, if English feudalism 
had been more like that of France. The laws which have 
encouraged the ambition to ‘found a family,’ and enabled 
men to do it, have greatly influenced the national character 
for good or ill. The laws which, in popular phrase, 
‘established the Church of England’ have perhaps done 
even more to influence it. The laws which regulate mar- 
riage and the household are also potent ethical influences. 

When we remember these things, we come to see the 
statesman and statesmanship in a new light. The states- 
man is revealed to us as a moral and ‘spiritual force— 
a power capable of imparting to the national character a 
bent for good or ill, a means of lowering or elevating it. 
We come to feel that this is the momentous side of his 
activity—not the increase of the wealth or population of 
his State, or the extension of its empire, or even perhaps 
the extension of its influence in the world, but the deve- 
lopment of its character and intellect, for if this end 
is attained, everything else will follow. The statesman 
is placed in charge of his State, not to anticipate and 
gratify its desires+, but to guard and enrich its character 
and life, to see that they suffer no detriment at his 

1 Plato, Gorgias 517 Bsq.: 518 Esq. 
MOLS I. CEG 
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hands. These are the views of Plato and Aristotle. 
This and no other was the lesson they taught. It was 
because the irrational governments around them were 
potent sources of demoralization, potent solvents of Greek 
character and manhood, that they seek—Aristotle even 
more patiently and persistently than Plato—to facilitate 
the return of the State to the true path. 

Aristotle, indeed, is careful to impress on the statesman 
that the circumstances of a State go far to determine its 
organization, and that his aims must vary with what is 
possible in the given case. He must not forget the techni- 
cal side of statesmanship, and must know how to make an 
extreme democracy or a tyranny as, durable, and therefore 
as little oppressive and demoralizing, as possible. When, 
on the other hand, fortune is wholly with him, he will take 
the end of good life as his guide in moulding a) institu- 
tion of the State. 

In one respect, however, Aristotle's conception of the 
office of the State in regard to the promotion of good life 
seems to us to sin by defect. It apparently never occurs 
to him to ask whether the State does not exist to promote 
good life in others than its own citizens. His best State is 
to be just to its neighbours, but he is too little accustomed 
to regard the State as part of a larger whole to ask 
whether States do not in some degree exist for the eleva- 
tion of those outside their limits, or even possibly for the 
‘education of the human race. To us a State which, 
however noble in its action, fails to leave its mark upon 
history and the world at large, would seem not to be all 
that we could wish a State to be. We look back to a suc- 
cession of States which have helped to build up the fabric 
of European civilization, and the State which has not 
fought a Salamis, or done great things for religion or law or 
science, falls, in our view, behind the State which has. We 
regard the State not as living to itself and dying to itself, 
but as influencing for good or ill the destinies of mankind. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, knows nothing of the historical 
mission of States. He looks to the quality of the life, not 
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to the results achieved—to the intrinsic nobility of the life 
lived, not to its fruitfulness in consequences. The question 

which determines his estimate of a State is—how far is the 
_ life lived in it a life of perfect manhood? Does it develope 
and give full play to the noblest faculties of man, and not 
to one of them only, or a few of them, but to all? 
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APPENDIX A. 


(See pp. 98, 493, 495-) 
On the Third and Fourth Chapters of the Sixth Book. 


THE integrity of the text in the third and fourth chapters of the 
Sixth Book has been much doubted, and not without reason. 

The question whether there are more constitutions than one has 
already been discussed in the Third Book (3. 6. 1278 b 6 sqq.), and 
its renewed discussion is in itself surprising. But of this there are 
other instances in the Politics. For example, the question what is 
the most desirable life is discussed in the first three chapters of the 
Fourth Book, and yet we are again invited to consider ‘ what is the 
end of the best life’ in the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters (1333 a 
15-1334b 5). Aristotle, in fact, has no scruple in raising a ques- 
tion again, when he wishes to draw a new lesson from the discussion, 
as he does in each of these discussions of the Fourth Book. We 
notice the same thing here. ‘The question discussed in these chap- 
ters of the Sixth Book is the same as that discussed in the Third, 
but the object of the discussion is different. There the object had 
been to obtain a rough classification of constitutions; here it is to 
point out how great is the number of possible forms, and to correct 
a prevailing impression that, however much constitutions may ap- 
pear to differ from each other, they are all forms either of oligarchy 
or democracy. Aristotle’s wish in the Sixth Book is to give aid to 
the statesman who undertakes the difficult task of reforming existing 
constitutions (6 (4). 1. 1289a 1-15). He perhaps knew of cases 
in which statesmen had ignored the difference between various 
shades of oligarchy and democracy, and had given to one sub-form 
institutions appropriate to another. 

The third chapter begins by affirming that the reason why there 
are more constitutions than one is that there are more ‘parts of 
the State’ than one, and in enumerating these it groups them 
under the two heads of djyos and yvwpisor. Under the former head 
fall cultivators, traders, and artisans, each representing a different 
type of demos—under the latter, yvepiyor representing various 
degrees of wealth, and then again those whose claims rest on birth 
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and those whose claims rest on virtue. ‘To all these parts may be 
added any others included among necessary parts of a State éy rots 
mept THY apioroKpatiay (1290 a 2)—a much disputed reference, but 
one which we cannot stop to examine here. One constitution, 
Aristotle goes on, admits all these parts or classes to a share in 
power, another gives power to only a few of them, a third gives 
power to a larger number. As the parts differ in kind, the con- 
stitutions will also differ in kind, [for constitutions vary relatively 
to the parts]. ‘A constitution is the ordering of the offices of the 
State, and this ordering all men distribute among themselves either 
according to the power of those who are admitted to political 
rights, or according to some common equality subsisting among 
them—I mean, for example, the power of the poor or the rich or 
some power common to both. ‘Thus there will necessarily be as 
many constitutions as there are ways of ordering the offices of 
a State according to the relative superiorities and differences exhi- 
bited by the parts’ (1290 a 7 sqq.)'. A common view is that there 
are two typical constitutions, democracy and oligarchy, and that all 
others are deviation-forms of these; the aristocracy is counted as 
a form of oligarchy, and the polity as a form of democracy. But it 
is better and more correct to make the best constitution (whether in 
one form only, or in two—kingship and aristocracy) the typical form, 
and to view other constitutions as deviations from that—the stricter 
and more despotic forms as oligarchical deviations, the looser and 
less strict as democratical. 

It is a mistake to suppose that democracy can be simply defined 
as the rule of the many, or oligarchy as the rule of the few. Oli- 
garchy is the rule primarily of the rich, secondarily of the few: 
democracy is the rule primarily of the free-born, secondarily of the 
many. We must not, however, suppose a democracy to exist, 
where a free-born minority rules over a subject majority, nor again 
where a wealthy majority rules over a minority of poor. Demo- 
cracy exists when the free-born and the poor, being a majority, 
are supreme, and oligarchy, when the rich are supreme, being few. 
This explanation of the nature of democracy and oligarchy is pro- 
bably added to show that these terms must be used in a less 
comprehensive sense than that in which they were used by those 


* Cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 26, xal €xa- means certain. For xara tw’ abrav 
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étav 4 Kar’ ioédtnTa TeV TOALTaY OvVE- 
oTnkvia Kal Kad” dpordtnta: 6 (4). 4. 
1291 b 30 sqq.: 8 (6). 2.) 13Raeemee 
sqq.: 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 40 sqq. 
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who brought all existing constitutions under these two heads. If 
democracy were the rule of the many and oligarchy the rule of the 
few, it might be more possible to classify all constitutions as 
democracies or oligarchies. 

At this point the result of the discussion, so far as it has gone, is 
summed up, and the next subject of inquiry announced, as follows: 
Ort pev ovv modcreiae mAelouvs Kal Ov iy airiay, eipnra’ Sidte dé melous 
tev eipnuevov Kal tives kal Sid Ti, Aéyopev apynv AaBdvres Thy elpnue- 
vnv mpdtrepov. dpuoroyodper yap ovx &y pépos aAAd TrElw Tacay ExeLV 
modw (Cc. 4.1290b 21-24). It would seem then that, if this passage 
is authentic, all that Aristotle claims to have as yet established is 
that there are more constitutions than one, and why this is so; he 
has not yet displayed their full number, or set forth what varieties 
of constitution exist, or why there are all these varieties. And it is 
true that though he has prepared us (1290 a 5-13) for the existence 
of many different ways of ordering offices relatively to the various 
forms of the djuos and yvepimo, he has not decisively told us that 
more constitutions exist than the best constitution (single or two- 
fold in form) and its oligarchical and democratic deviations. So 
that there is really room for a renewed consideration of the subject. 

The long inquiry into the parts of the State which follows (1290 b 
22-1291b 15) is very interesting, but it gives us an entirely new 
account of them—one which we might suppose was intended to 
take the place of that given in c. 3, were it not that inc. 4. 1291 b 
15 sqq. (the passage which immediately succeeds the new account) 
the old contrast of djuos and yvapipor is reverted to, precisely as if 
the elaborate inquiry (1290 b 22-1291 b 15) had no existence. So 
again in a later chapter of the Sixth Book (6 (4). 11. 1295 b 1 sqq.) 
the pépn modes are still evropor aodddpa, aropor odddpa, and of pécos 
rovrov, ‘The same view prevails also in the Seventh Book (cp. 7 
(5). 3- 1302b 34-1303 a 13: 4. 1303b 26-31: 13044 19 sqq.: 
1304 a 38-b 4), and we find a similar view implied in the Second 
(2. 9. 1270 b 21-25). 

The account of the parts of the State given in the passage 1290b 
22-1291 b 15 is, however, quite different. We must determine the 
number of constitutions, says Aristotle, exactly as we should deter- 
mine the number of zoological species. ‘To do this, we should first 
mark off the limbs, organs, and features—in other words, the parts 
—that an animal mzs/ possess ; then we should note that these 
assume different forms, and that each species of animal will possess 


1 A not very dissimilar account of implied in the Third Book also (c. 12. 
the parts of the State is apparently 1283 a 14 sqq.). 
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one of these forms and no more; we thus arrive at the conclusion 
that there will be as many species of animal as there are possible 
combinations’ of possible forms of each part. Exactly the same 
thing holds of constitutions. ‘To every State the following parts 
are necessary—yewpyoi, td Bdvavooy, TO ayopaiov, Td Onrikdv, TO 
mpoTrohennoov, TO OrkaoTtKdv, TO Tals ovTlats AeLToupyody, TO SnpLovpytKdv 
(an official class), 7d Bovdevduevov. ‘The parts now enumerated, 
we notice, represent, not different degrees of wealth or poverty 
or the like, but different durvdyes (1291 b 2). There are as many 
necessary parts of the State as there are separate duvdyers necessary 
to its existence. The parts of the State are not the rich and the 
poor, or the few and the many, but the yévy representing the ‘powers’ 
essential to it. Judges, deliberators, administrators, and soldiers 
are parts of the State in a far more real sense than the sections of 
the demos or the rich. There are therefore as many constitutions 
as there are possible combinations of possible forms of each part 
of the State, the higher parts being parts in a fuller sense than the 
rest. We are reminded of this principle, when in c. 14 (1297 b 39) 
Aristotle traces the difference between constitutions to differences of 
the deliberative, judicial, and magisterial elements in each. 

How is it then, he in effect continues, that the mistaken view 
has arisen, that the rich and the poor are in an especial sense 
parts of the State? It is because people think that wealth and 
poverty, unlike fighting and tilling the soil and practising a handi- 
craft, are mutually exclusive and cannot be combined. All claim 
to possess virtue and to be fit to hold most offices (cp. 8 (6). 2. 
1317 b 20: [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3), but it is of course impossible 
to be both rich and poor. Hence the rich and the poor are held 
to be in an especial sense parts of the State, and the former being 
commonly few in number and the latter many, these parts are 
thought to be contrary the one to the other, and thus men set 
up constitutions based on the predominance of the one or the 
other, and hold that democracy and oligarchy are the only consti- 
tutions. 

After listening to this full and interesting account of the parts of 
a State, which agrees to a great extent with the enumeration of the 
yevn composing a State given in 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21 sqq., we natu- 
rally expect to find the yévn representing the various dvvdyers of the 
State treated as its parts in the remainder of the Politics. But 


* It will be noticed that in c. 4. award of office to various sections of 
Aristotle traces back constitutional the Sfpos and yvwpipor, exclusively or 
differences to ‘combinations of neces- in conjunction. 
sary parts of the State,’ in c. 3 to the 
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this, as has been said already, is far from being the case, though we 
find, as we have seen, in the fourteenth chapter (1297 b 39 sq:)— 
and perhaps also in the reference to ovvdvacpol in the Eighth 
Book (1316 b 39 sqq.)—some echoes of the views expressed in the 
passage 1290b 22-1291b 15. What then are we to say of this 
passage? It seems to be imperfectly worked into the context in 
which it stands, but whether it was placed where we find it by the 
hand of Aristotle or by that of another, it is not easy to say. 
The fact that its teaching is echoed in the fourteenth chapter 
makes in favour both of its authenticity and of its insertion here by 
Aristotle. But then how are we to explain the circumstance that 
its account of the parts of the State is ignored in the passage which 
immediately succeeds it, to say nothing of 6 (4). 11. 1295b 1 sqq. 
and of the Seventh and Second Books ? 

We may well have here an ‘ intrusive’ or ‘added’ passage ; but 
the difficulty of harmonizing the third and fourth chapters of the 
Sixth Book is far from being the only difficulty that we encounter in 
the course of the first four chapters of this book. There is much 
that is puzzling in the state in which these chapters have come down 
tous’. In this part of the Politics, more perhaps than in any other, 
we feel that we cannot penetrate the secrets of the workshop. 


APPENDIX. B. 
(See p. 240.) 

The result of the inquiry in the Fourth Chapter of the Third 
Book appears to be, that in the best State all citizens are dvdpes 
dyaGoi in the sense of possessing one or other of the two kinds of 
the dperi dvdpis ayaot—i.e. they possess either the virtue of the good 
man gua dpxopuevos, or the virtue of the good man gua dpxwv (which 
implies their possession of the other kind, for men learn to rule by 
learning to be ruled)—but that only those among them who are 
ruling or have the capacity to rule, possess the virtue of the good 
man in its full form—the form in which alone dpévnos is present. 
The subject is perplexed in 3. 5. 1278a 40 sqq. (where we find a 
recapitulation of c. 4) by the result of the fourth chapter being stated 
to be that no one but the ruler or he who has capacity to rule (6 
mohutixds) possesses the virtue of the good man in the best State, 
for it seems to be clear that a form, though an inferior form, of the 


1 See on this subject p. 492 sqq. 
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virtue of the good man is conceded in the fourth chapter to 6 
apxopevos moXtrtkyy apxnv in the best State. It is not, however, 
uncommon to find Aristotle’s recapitulatory summaries not abso- 
lutely exact. ‘Thus in the recapitulatory summary given in 1. 9. 
1258a 16 the natural kind of xpnuarsorixn appears to be identified 
with the provision of food, whereas other commodities also are 
clearly contemplated in c. 8 (1256b 19). And so here Aristotle 
probably thinks it enough for his purpose to state the most pro- 
minent result of the inquiry and the one most present to his mind, 
and this is, that a citizen of the best State, if he is to possess the full 
virtue of aman, must be zrodurttkés, 

But we further find him saying elsewhere in the Third Book 
(c. 18. 1288 a 38) that it has been proved in the mpara Adyou that the 
virtue of the citizen of the best State is the same as the virtue of the 
good man, the reference evidently being to the fourth chapter of this 
book. How are we to reconcile this statement with the teaching 
of that chapter (compare also c. 5. 1278 a 40 sqq.), where it seems 
to be implied that there will be citizens in the best State not capable 
of ruling and not possessed of pévnots, and therefore not possessing 
the full virtue of the good man? The answer probably is, that in 
3.18 Aristotle refers to the full citizens of the best State, the 
citizens kar’ é£oxnv, and not to those of its citizens who, being 
verepot, are not fit for rule and do not possess ¢pdvnois. ‘The word 
‘citizen’ must apparently be used in this more limited.sense in a 
passage of the Fourth Book (c. 13. 1332 a 32 sqq.), for here 
we are told that a State is good in so far as the citizens who share 
in the constitution (i. e. in the exercise of political power) are good, 
and in our State, adds Aristotle, all the citizens share in the con- 
stitution. Yet the vedrepor of the best State can hardly be said to 
‘share in the constitution.’ Aristotle would seem to use the word 
‘citizen,’ as he uses, the word ypnyariorexy in the First Book, in two 
senses—a wider and a narrower one. 


PV PIGEON 1) Laat. 
(See p. 259.) 
On the Twelfth and Thirteenth Chapters of the Third Book. 


‘The twelfth and thirteenth chapters,’ says Bernays 1, ‘ contain a 
separate draft of a discussion (Entwurf zur Erérterung) of the same 


? Aristoteles’ Politik p. 172 n. 
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questions which are dealt with, partly in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh, partly in the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters. As this 
draft offers—in its remarks on the ostracism, for instance—some 
fresh matter, those who were putting the Aristotelian papers in 
order would be unwilling to leave it unused, and the place in which 
it appears seemed marked out for it by reason of the kinship 
existing between its contents and those of the chapters among 
which it was inserted... .Aristotle’s intention, however, was that 
the fourteenth chapter should immediately follow the eleventh.’ 

It is quite true that the beginning of c. 14 joins on very well to 
the end of c. r1, and that cc. r2 and 13 deal to some extent with 
questions already discussed in cc. 9, 10, and 11, and also anticipate 
inquiries contained in cc. 16 and 17. The discussion, for instance 
(c. 13. 1283b 35 sqq.), of the question whether the statesman 
should legislate for the advantage of the Few Better or the Many, 
when the Many are collectively superior in virtue to the Few, 
reminds us of the investigations of the eleventh chapter, and we feel 
some surprise that a fresh solution of the question should be 
offered without any notice being taken of the fact that it has been 
already discussed and settled. So again, the result of cc. 12 and 
13 is to modify in one important respect the conclusion announced 
at the close of c. 11, that the true supreme authority is law adjusted 
to the normal constitutions, the ruler or rulers retaining unchecked 
authority only where law cannot deal satisfactorily with individual 
cases, for we learn from these chapters that in one case (that of 
the mapBacrrela) law is altogether out of place; yet no notice is 
taken of the fact that this conclusion conflicts with the previous 
decision in favour of law. The twelfth and thirteenth chapters 
also anticipate the sixteenth and seventeenth. They in fact explain 
so distinctly the conditions under which the wapBaovxeia is in place 
that we are surprised to find in cc. 16 and 17 a long discussion of 
the question whether it is better to be ruled by the best man or 
the best laws, which, after battling with the problem as if it was 
altogether a new one and still unsolved, eventually results in 
exactly the same solution as had already been announced at the 
close of c. 13. 

On the other hand, it is questionable whether the sequence of 
the latter part of the Third Book would be altogether satisfactory, 
even if these two chapters were omitted. For though, as has been 
noticed, the beginning of c. 14 suits well with the close of c. 11, we 
hardly expect to find an investigation of the question whether it is 
better to be ruled by the best man or the best laws following the 
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assertion at the close of c. 11 that the true supreme authority is 
rightly constituted law, eked out, where necessary, by the authority 
of a ruler or rulers. The interposition of cc. 12 and 13, indeed, 
perhaps serves in some degree to soften the strangeness of this 
transition, for these two chapters qualify the conclusion in favour of 
law arrived at in c. 11’, and prepare the way for cc. 14-17. Then 
again, while in c. 15. 1286a 21 sqq. we are led back for the 
moment to much the same solution as that announced in ec. It. 
1282 b 1 sqq., no notice is taken in the former passage of the fact 
that something very similar had been said before. It may be added 
that the conclusions arrived at in cc. 12 and 13 are referred to in 
c.17. 1288 a 19 sqq., and that this is one of those references which 
cannot easily be detached from the context and which are con- 
sequently less likely than others to be due to an interpolator. 

Nor can we well spare the contents of these two chapters. 
Nowhere else in the Politics do we learn so clearly on what 
principles the State is to be organized under varying social con- 
ditions. ‘Their teaching, again, is borne out by passages such as Eth. 
Nic. 4. 8.1124a 20 sqq. The list given in them of rival claimants 
for power (oi edyeveis, of éXedOepor, of movarot, of Kar’ dperiy bmepéexorTes) 
agrees pretty closely with that given at the end of Pol. 3.9. If 
7 (5). I. 1301 a 25 sqq. refers to c. 12. 1282 b 18 sqq., and 6 (4). 
3. 1289 b 4o sqq. toc. 12. 1283a 14 Sqq., we have another argu- 
ment in their favour, but both these references are doubtful. We 
note, however, that c. 13. 1283 b 42 sqq. recapitulates correctly the 
result of earlier chapters of the Third Book, that c. 13. 1284 b 4 
sqq. appears to presuppose the distinction drawn in c. 6 between 
the dp@ai modireiae and the mapexBacers, and that the advice given to 
the lawgiver in c. 13. 1283 b 40 sq. also harmonizes well with c. 6. 
The view taken of the ostracism as directed against of tmepéyovres 
(c. 13. 1284a 17 sqq.) agrees with that taken in 7 (5). 3. 1302b 
18 sqq., and c. 13. 1283b 16 sq. may be compared with 8 (6). 
301318222, 

Perhaps the fact is that the latter part of the Third Book from 
c. 12 onwards is rather a string of more or less independent 
inquiries than a well-ordered whole. And yet there may be more 
method in the apparent disorder of these inquiries than strikes us at 
first sight. 


2 ww Ft “ 
. Cp. c. 13. 1284 all, d0ev dpAov mept Tous tvous Kal TO yever Kal TH 
2 - > 
OTt Kal THY vopnobEeciay dvaryKatov civar  Suvaper, 
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APRN Pig 
(See p. 290.) 

Susemihl (Sus.?, Note 677) brackets the passage 1288 a 6, mpérov 
—I5, apxds, as interpolated. He objects to the account of aristo- 
cracy given in it on the ground that it makes no reference to that 
interchange of ruling and being ruled which is elsewhere treated as 
a characteristic of the ideal aristocracy, and also on the ground 
that a population fitted for kingship is here distinguished from one 
fitted for aristocracy, whereas the mapBaoudeia, the only true form of 
kingship, is conceived as arising in the ‘best constitution’ (3. 13. 
1284 b 25), i.e. under an aristocracy. As to the latter objection, 
perhaps he builds too much on the words emt rs dpiorns moXretas in 
this passage. They seem there to mean little more than ‘in the 
case of a constitution which awards power for pre-eminence in 
virtue. As to the former objection, it would seem from 4 (7). 14. 
1332 b 12-1333 a 13, that in the ideal aristocracy sketched in that 
book the interchange of rule referred to consists in the younger 
men being ruled as freemen should be ruled (1333 a 3 sqq.) by 
their elders, who possess pévnots, and in their succeeding these 
elders as rulers when they have attained the due age. This agrees 
sufficiently well with the account of aristocracy in the passage before 
us. It is true that it does not include, as in its description of 
polity, any mention of law, though law is apparently intended to 
exist in the aristocracy of the Fourth Book. ‘The account of polity 
is not free from difficulty’, but the statement that the well-to-do (oi 
eVropor) hold office in it becomes comprehensible, if we remember 
that the hoplite class, which is supreme in the polity, is said to 


‘belong rather to the well-to-do than the poor’ (8 (6). 7. 
£720.41), 


= 


AOR EE ND IG FE 
(See p. 331.) 

If 4 (7). 10. 1329 a 40-b 35 is genuine, Aristotle here pauses in 
the inquiry which he has been pressing forward so fast, and pro- 
ceeds to justify the step which he has just taken in distributing the 

1 We note, for instance, that the 8-11 that magistrates in the polity 
statement that offices in the polity are might be appointed either by election 
distributed xar’ dgiay appears toimply or by lot, or partly by election and 


that they are filled by election, where- _ partly by lot, 
as it would seem from 6 (4). 14.1298 b 
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population into distinct yévn, by showing that the idea of such a 
distribution is not an invention of his own or a notion which dates 
from yesterday, but one which may be traced back to an immemo- 
rial past’. So far there is nothing in the contents of this passage 
which need raise a doubt of its genuineness. Aristotle well knew 
the value of an appeal to antiquity. He says in the Rhetoric (2. 9. 
1387a 16 sqq.) that men more willingly accept the ancient than 
the new, and regard the ancient as nearly allied to the natural. He 
appeals in the Nicomachean Ethics (8. 11. 1160a 25 sq.) to the 
purpose of ancient festivals in order to show what is the purpose 
of festivals generally, and in the Politics (5 (8). 3. 1337 b 29 sqq.: 
1338 a 34 sq.) he seeks to discover what were the aims of those 
who originally introduced music into education, in order to show 
its true educational use (cp. also Eth. Nic. 1. 8. 1098b 17). 
Besides, in this very chapter he explains—herein, it would seem, 
adopting a doctrine of Democritus (Philodemus de Musica, 4. col. 
36. 29 sqq.: Kemke p. 108)—that the things which are earliest 
discovered are those which are necessary to man; thus the early 
date of the arrangements here referred to proves their necessity. 
But we hardly see why he need have gone on to assert the antiquity 
of syssitia also, which he has not yet instituted, and still less why 
he should trace the origin of syssitia in so much detail. It is true 
that Isocrates had said that syssitia were borrowed by the Lacedae- 
monians from Egypt in a passage (Busir. § 18) which is evidently 
present to the mind of the writer, and that it is quite in Aristotle’s 
manner to take pleasure in tacitly correcting Isocrates, but it seems 
hardly necessary for this purpose to go into so much detail as to 
the exact geographical position of the Itali; and then again, the 
recommendation to inquirers with which the passage closes, to 
accept all sound additions to knowledge already made and to rest 
content with completing what is—left-incomplete, though quite in 
harmony with his teaching elsewhere (cp. Pol. 2. 5. 1264a I sqq.: 
Eth. Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 21 sqq.), seems also somewhat superfluous, 
especially in the midst ofan inquiry, in the course of which so many 
questions are postponed in order that rapid progress may be made. 
It may be added that it is not clear how the facts mentioned in 1329 
b 8-22, which are largely taken from Antiochus of Syracuse (see 
Antioch. Fragm. 3, 4,6, 8 in Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 181 sqq.), prove 
what they seem to be intended to prove, that syssitia were known — 

* Cp. Demosth. in Lept.c. 89, nat otros mapéBy, vdpos otTw KEAEVE VO- 


Ua / ry! 
TOUTOV TavTeV ovdév eat. Kady OVS obeTety. 
c / 4 a 
NeETEpov eUpnua, GAN 6 madaids, dv 
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in Italy long before they were known in Crete*, No notice, again, 
appears to be taken of this inquiry about syssitia when they are 
instituted later on (1330a 3). Above all, the whole passage 
1329a 40-b 35 betrays the same interest in vopoOéra, and 
chronology, and the history of etpyuara, as does the suspected 
concluding passage of the Second Book®. Is it due to the same 
hand? And is this hand Aristotle’s ? 


AON WT BP. 
(See p. 341.) 

The account of etdapovia as évépyesa kat xpos dperns redela, Kat 
airy otk && trobécews GAN dmdds (Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332a 7 sqq.) 
cannot be found /of¢dem verdes in the Nicomachean Ethics. In 
fact, the distinction between amhés and é& trobécews Or mpds bndbeciv 
twa, SO frequent in the Politics, seems seldom to occur in the 
Nicomachean Ethics*, though that of dmAés and rwi is common 
enough there (see Bon. Ind. 77a 21-33). Nor is cvdamovia 
described there in the exact phrase évépyesa kal xpyows dperis Tedela, 
though the words rijs redelas dperns xpjors occur in Eth. Nic. 5. 3. 
1129b 31. We rather hear of it as Wuxjs évépyeta kar’ dperny, but 
then, as Aristotle points out, this is much the same thing as 
speaking of it as dpers éevépyea (Eth. Nic. 1. 8. 1098b 29-31). 
That the évépyeca must be reAcia, appears from Eth. Nic. 1. 10. 
1099 b 26: cp. 11002 4. Thus the Nicomachean Ethics may be 
said to give an account of etdaoria which is not ill represented by 


1 The argument appears to be that 
the existence of syssitia in Italy is 
coeval with the name ‘Italy’—a name 
which, it is tacitly assumed, is far older 
than the days of Minos. The care 
which the writer takes to explain the 
exact sense in which he uses this name 
may perhaps be accounted for, if we 
remember that it wascommonly used to 
designate a far wider region: thus the 
author of the poem bearing the name 
of Scymnus Chius, who probably re- 
produces Ephorus, makes ‘Italy’ in- 
clude the whole region lying between 
Terina on the West (306) and Taren- 
tum on the East (330). He also dis- 
tinguishes it from Oenotria, on which 
it is said to border (300). If wecould 
trace in the passage of the Politics 
before us a wish to correct Ephorus, 
the fact would make in favour of its 


authenticity. 

2 A close resemblance may also be 
noted between 1329 b 16, &0 kal viv 
évt Tav am éxeivov Ties Xp@vTat Tots 
avoctrios Kal Trav vouwy éviow, and 
2, 10, 1271 b 30, 80 wal vor of mept- 
oLKoL TOV avTov TpdTOY XpavTaL avTois, 


- @s KaTackevacayvTos Mivw mpwrov tiv 


Tagw Tav voyow, the latter passage 
immediately preceding what is ap- 
parently an extract from Ephorus, 
which may or may not have been 
placed where we find it by the hand 
of Aristotle. 

3 In Eth, Nic. 4. 15. 1128 b 29 we 
have «in 8 av 7 aidas e trobécews 
émekes’ ef yap mpaga, aicydvor’ ay. 
In Eth. Nic. 7. 15. 1154b 16 sq. 7a 
pvoe 5€a are contrasted with ra xara, 
ovpBeBnnds 45€a (= Ta iarpevoyra), 
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the terse phrase of the Politics’, and the passage in the former 
treatise which Aristotle has especially before him is probably 
1. 9g. 1099a 31-end of c. 10. r100a 9. The tendency to mix 
up eddapovia with edrvxia is mentioned here (1099b 7), as it is 
mentioned in this passage of the Politics (c. 13. 13324 25), and 
the marring effect of calamity on happiness is also dwelt on in 
both passages (Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1099b 2 sqq.: Pol. 4 (7). 13, 
1332a 20). Both speak of happiness as presupposing the pos- 
session of external and bodily goods*. But the whole treatment 
of the subject in this chapter of the Politics is more detailed and 
definite. The view that.action, if it is to be édwAés cadyn, must have 
amas ayaa to deal with as its object-matter, seems certainly not to 
find equally clear expression in the Nicomachean Ethics. 


ACP POND Ter. 
(See p. 467, note 3.) 


The following passages from Censorinus and Olympiodorus, 
quoted by Ideler in his edition of the Meteorologica of Aristotle 
(vol. i. pp. 484, 257), will serve to illustrate the nature of a ‘great 
winter *:— 

Censorinus, de Die Natali c. 18: ‘Est praeterea annus, quem 
Aristoteles maximum potius quam magnum appellat, quem solis 
lunae vagarumque quinque stellarum orbes conficiunt, cum ad 
idem signum, ubi quondam simul fuerunt, una referuntur. Cuius 
anni hyems summa est xaraxAvopés, quam nostri diluvionem vocant, 
aestas autem exmupwors, quod est mundi incendium. Nam his 
alternis temporibus mundus tum exignescere, tum exaquescere 
videtur’ (cp. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 20). 

Olympiodorus in Aristot. Meteorologica I. 14. I, ovpBaiver dé 
rovtTo THY Oddarrav nreipodoat Kai THY Hmetpov Oadatrovaba Sia Tov péeyav 
kadovpevov xeyua@va Kal Td peya O€pos. péyas S€ eoTrw 6 xEmmav, Hvika 
mavres ev xelpepwg@ (adi yévarra, 7 Udpoxd@ 7) ixOvor. péya S€ eote 
O€pos, Orav martes ev Oepi@ Codie yévovrat, 7) NeovTe 7) KapKiv@, BomTeEp 


cs € a ’ B) Ve 4 ’ - 6é > > , Se 
yap oO nAtos povos ev A€ovTt Bev ylvopevos moleL VEPOS, EV alyOKEpOTet ic 


* Other references also in the spirit of its teaching than strict cita. 
Politics to the Nicomachean Ethics tions. 
(e.g. that in 2. 2. 1261.a 30), if * See also Eth, Nic. 9, 9. 1169 b 
indeed it is correct so to describe 4 sqq. 
them, are rather reproductions of the 
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XEtpava, kal oUrw yiverar 6 eviavTds ovT@ KANOEls Sia Td els Ev Kal Td adTS 
épew tov HAtov, awd yap Tod adtod eis Td adTd dmoxabicrarat’ ti ody (?) 
€oTt Oud modo ypdvou TdvT@Y TdY TAaYHTa@Y ‘ywWopévn TELS, ris ToLet TOV 
peyav evautév ; ei yap mavres of mAdyntes Kata Kopudiy yivdpevor Oeppai- 
youolw, womep kai 6 Atos, apiordpevor Sé TovTov yuyxovaly, OvK ameELKOs 
mavras Kata Kopupyny yivopevous moreiv peya Oépos, adiorapuevous dé xXepava. 
€v ov TH peydh@ Xelare 7 Hretpos Oadarrodra, ev Sé TH peydr@ G€per 
rovvartioy Sua rémov pev (Sia témov trod pev conj. Ideler) ékxavow xat 
moAdiy Enpsryta, mov (rod Ideler) d€ bypdryra. 

In answer to an inquiry on the subject, the Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy at Oxford (Rev. C. Pritchard, D.D.) kindly informs 
me that a ‘rough and approximative computation’ made by him 
gives the result that ‘in the year 342 B.c. the sun, moon, and 
five planets were seen together somewhere in the constellations 
Libra and Scorpio. This year would seem, therefore, to have been 
a ‘magnus annus’ in the sense at any rate which Censorinus at- 
taches to the phrase, though not in the sense attached to it by 
Olympiodorus, who appears to require the meeting of the heavenly 
bodies to take place in the particular constellations named by him, 
and not in Libra or Scorpio. ‘The question, however, is one 
which I must leave to those who are more versed in these matters 
than I am. 
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AOU GIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 11, last line, de/e comma. 

P. 117, last line, for who vead which. 

P. 128, line 15, ‘Plants and animals.’ See however my note on 1. 8. 1256 
b 20 (vol. ii. p. 174 sq.). 

P. 129, line 3. sqq. See however my note on 1. 8, 1256 b 26 (vol. ii. p. 178 sq.), 


where I have on further consideration adopted a different rendering of this 
passage. 


P. 163, note 2, for injustum vead iniustum, and for conjuges read coniuges. 
. 216, note I, for juris vead iuris. 
. 230, line 12, for jure read iure. 


. 269, line 24, and p. 282, note. More strictly, a ‘ perpetual generalship.’ 


PO eee 


. 294, line 22, for junctura read iunctura. 


P. 406, last line. I have translated rapsefoy here ‘treasury,’ because Plato is 
evidently thinking of the ray:efoy as a place for storing gold and silver, but 
with respect to the Lacedaemonian rapieta, which seem to have been used for 
the storage of commodities of all kinds, see [Aristot.] Oecon. I. 6. 1344 D 
32 sq. (with Gottling’s note, p. 81 of his edition) and Schomann, Opusc. Acad. 
3. 223 sq. 

P. 430, line 29 sqq. I am indebted to Prof. Jowett’s Translation of Plato for 
the renderings given here and p. 459, line 27 sqq. 


P. 442, line 24, dele the second comma. 
P. 467, note 3, line 17, add comma before ‘ in.’ 
P. 494, note, add | before the note. 


P. 499, line 11 sqq. I should have made it clearer here that (with Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 746 sq.) I take Aristotle to regard the Polity as ‘the best consti- 
tution for most States.’ Compare 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 38, Tiv paw kal Koworépar 
dndoas, with 2. 6.1265 b 26-31, where the Polity is called xowordry rats 
moder, The Polity is described as péon ddvyapxias kal dnpoxparias in 2. 6. 
1265 b 28, and ‘the best constitution for most States’ is spoken of as 7 péon 
mohiteta in 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 7,37. The hoplites are supreme in the Polity 
(1265 b 28), and the bulk of the hoplites would probably be péeoor. Todrretay 
povipov in 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 40 seems to me, as to Mr. Postgate (Notes, p. 30), 
to mean, not ‘durable constitution,’ but ‘durable Polity’ (see p. 501, note 1). 
Mr. Postgate may possibly be right in holding that ‘the best constitution for 
most States’ will be ‘in some cases,’ not the Polity, but ‘others of the mixed 
forms ’—some kind of dpuoroxpartia, for instance—but I do not feel sure of this. 
Would Aristotle hold the péoot to be supreme in an dpioroxparia, or call an 
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dporoxparia a péon wodireia? At any rate, the Polity is uppermost in his 
mind as ‘the best constitution for most States.’ 

P. 499, note 1. In support of the suggestion here made as to the probable 
meaning of 6 (4). II. 1295 b 12 sq., I may refer to Xen. Oecon. 2. 5 sq. 

P. 503, note 2, for 4 (7). 1329 a 40 sqq. vead 4 (7). 10. 1329 a 40 Sqq. 

P. 521, line 21, ‘nowhere.’ The last chapter of the Seventh Book, however, 
recognizes in its concluding portion, as we have seen (p. 521, line 1), that 
there are more kinds of democracy and oligarchy than one. But see p. 519, 
note I, as to this part of the chapter. 


P. §43, note I, for 93 read 39. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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